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A  Chilhowee  Lily 

By  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK 
Illustrations  by  W.  Brantly  Smith 


TALL,  delicate,  and  stately,  with 
all  the  finished  symmetry  and 
distinction  that  might  appertain 
to  a  cultivated  plant,  yet  sharing  that 
fragility  of  texture  and  peculiar  sug- 
gestion of  evanescence  characteristic 
of  the  unheeded  weed  as  it  flowers, 
the  Chilhowee  lily  caught  his  eye. 
Albeit  long  familiar,  the  bloom  was 
now  invested  with  a  special  signifi- 
cance and  the  sight  of  it  brought  him 
to  a  sudden  pause. 

The  cluster  grew  in  a  niche  on  the 
rocky  verge  of  a  precipice  beetling  over 
the  windings  of  the  primitive  road, 
higher  on  the  slope  of  the  ridge.  The 
great  pure  white  bloom,  trumpet- 
shaped  and  crowned  with  its  flaring 
and  many-cleft  paracorolla,  distinct 
against  the  densely  blue  sky,  seemed 
the  more  ethereal  because  of  the  deli- 


cacy of  its  stalk,  so  erect,  so  inflexibly 
upright.  About  it  the  rocks  were  at  in- 
tervals green  with  moss,  and  showed 
here  and  there  heavy  ocherous  water 
stain.  .  The  luxuriant  ferns  and 
pendent  vines  in  the  densely  umbra- 
geous tangle  of  verdure  served  to 
heighten  by  contrast  the  keen  white- 
ness of  the  flower  and  the  isolation  of 
its  situation. 

Ozias  Crann  sighed  with  perplexity 
as  he  looked,  and  then  his  eye  wan- 
dered down  the  great  bosky  slope  of 
the  wooded  mountain  where  in  marshy 
spots,  here  and  there,  a  sudden  white 
flare  in  the  shadows  betokened  the 
Chilhowee  lily,  flowering  in  myriads, 
holding  out  lures  bewildering  in  their 
multitude. 

"They  air  bloomin'  bodaciously  all 
over  the  mounting,"  he  remarked  ran- 
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corously,  as  he  leaned  heavily  on  a 
pickaxe;  "but  we  uns  hed  better  try 
it  ter-night  ennyhows." 


i^i§5 


"They  air  bloom  in*  bodtciously  all  over  the  mounting"  he  remarked. 


It  was  late  in  August;  a  moon  of 
exceeding  lustre  was  in  the  sky,  while 
still  the  sun  was  going  down.  All  the 
western  clouds  were  aflare  with  gor- 


geous reflections;  the  long  reaches  of 
the  Great  Smoky  range  had  grown 
densely  purple;  and  those  dim  Cum- 
berland heights  that, 
viewed  from  this  preci- 
pice of  Chilhowee,  were 
wont  to  show  so  softly 
blue  in  the  distance,  had 
now  a  variant  amethy- 
stine hue,  hard  and 
translucent  of  effect  as 
the  jewel  itself. 

The  face  of  one  of  his 
companions  expressed 
an  adverse  doubt,  as  he, 
•too,  gazed  at  the  illu- 
minated wilderness,  all 
solitary,  silent,  remote. 
"'Pears  like  ter  me  it 
m  ought  be  powerful 
public,"  Pete  Swofford 
objected.  He  had  a  tall, 
heavy,  lumpish,  frame, 
a  lack-luster  eye,  a  broad 
dimpled,  babyish  face 
incongruously  decorated 
with  a  tuft  of  dark  beard 
at  the  chin.  The  suit  of 
brown  jeans  which  he 
wore  bore  token  various- 
ly of  the  storms  it  had 
weathered,  and  his 
coarse  cow  -  hide  boots 
were  drawn  over  the 
trousers  to  the  knee. 
His  attention  was  now 
and  again  diverted  from 
the  conversation  by  the  necessity  of 
aiding  a  young  bear,  which  he  led  by  a 
chain,  to  repel  the  unwelcome  demon- 
strations of  two  hounds  belonging  to 
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one  of  his  interlocutors.   Snuffling  and 
nosing    about    in    an    affectation    of 
curiosity  the  dogs  could  not  forbear 
growling  outright,  as 
their  muzzles  approach- 
ed their  shrinking  hered- 
itary enemy,  while    the 
cub  nestled  close  to  his 
master   and  whimpered 
like  a  child. 

"Jes'  so,  jes'  so, 
Honey,  I'll  make  'em 
cFarout!"  Swofford  re- 
plied to  the  animal's  ap- 
peal with  ready  sym- 
pathy. Then,  "I  wish 
ter  Gawd,  Rule,  ye'd 
call  yer  dogs  off!"  he 
added  in  a  sort  of  aside 
to  the  youngest  of  the 
three  mountaineers,  who 
stood  among  the  already 
reddening  sumach  fring- 
ing the  road,  beside  his 
horse,  athwart  which  lay 
a  buck  all  gray  and  ant- 
lered,  his  recently  cut 
throat  still  dripping 
blood.  The  party  had 
been  here  long  enough 
for  it  to  collect  in  a  tiny 
pool  in  a  crevice  in  the 
rocky  road,  and  the 
hounds  constrained  to 
cease  their  harassments 
of  the  bear  now  began  to 
eagerly  lap  it  up.  The 
rifle  with  which  Rufe  Kinnicutt  had 
killed  the  deer  was  still  in  his  hands 
and  he  leaned  upon  it;  he  was  a  tall, 
finely  formed,  athletic  young  fellow 


with  dark  hair,  keen,  darkly  greenish 
eyes,  full  of  quickly  glancing  lights, 
and  as  he,  too,  scanned  the  sky  his  at- 


Rufe  Kinnicutt. 

titude  of  mind  also  seemed   dissua- 
sive. . 

"Tears  like  thar  won't  be  no  night, 
ez  ye  mought  call  night,  till  this  moon 
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goes  down/'  he  suggested. 
*( 'Fears  nigh  ez  bright  ez 
day!" 

Okies  Crann's  lank  an- 
gular frame;  his  narrow, 
bony  face;  his  nose,  long 
yet  not  large,  sharp, 
pinched;  his  light  grey 
eyes,  set  very  closely  to- 
gether; his  straggling  red- 
dish beard,  all  were  fitting 
concomitants  to  accent  the 
degree  of  caustic  contempt 
he  expressed.  "Oh,  to  be 
sure!"  he  drawled.  "It'll 
be  powerful  public  up  hyar 
in  the  mounting  in  the  mid- 
night,— that's  a  facM — an* 
moonlight  is  mighty  ill- 
coovenient  to  them  ez 
wants  ter  git  spied  on 
through  totin'  a  lantern  in 
cur'ous  places." 

This  sarcasm  left  the  two 
remonstrants  out  of  count- 
enance, Pete  Swofford 
found  a  certain  resource 
the  agitations  of  his 
bear,  once  more  shrinking 
and  protesting  because  of 


•  *> 


>> 


1 1  wish  ter  Gawd,  Rufe,  ye'd  call  yer  dogs  off ! ' 
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the  dogs.  "Call  off  yer  hound-dogs, 
Rufe,"  he  cried  irritably,  "or  I'll  gin 
'em  a  bullet  ter  swallow." 

"Ye  air  a  plumb  fool  about  th^t 
thar  bar,  Pete,"  Kinnicutt  said  sour'.y, 
calling  off  the  hounds  nevertheless. 

"That  thar  bar?"  exclaimed  Swof- 
ford.  "Why,  thar  never  war  seech  a 
bar !  That  thar  bar  goes  ter  mill,  an' 
kin  fetch  home  grist, —  ef  I  starts  him 
out  in  the  woods  whar  he  won't  meet 
no  dogs  nor  contrairy  cattle  o'  men  he 
kin  go  ter  mill  all  by  his  lone ! — same 
ez  folks  an'  the  bes'  kind  o'  folks, 
too!" 

In  fact  the  bear  was  even  now  be- 
girt with  a  meal-bag,  well  filled,  which 
although  adding  to  his  uncouth  ap- 
pearance and  perhaps  unduly  afflicting 
the  sensibilities  of  the  horse,  who 
snorted  and  reared  at  the  sight  of  him, 
saved  his  master  the  labor  of  "pack- 
ing" the  heavy  weight. 

Swofford  had  his  genial  instincts 
and  in  return  was  willing  to  put  up 
with  the  cubbishness  of  the  transport, 
— would  wait  in  the  illimitable  pa- 
tience of  the  utterly  idle  for  the  bear 
to  climb  a  tree  if  he  liked  and  pleas- 
antly share  with  him  the  persimmons 
of  his  quest; — would  never  interfere 
when  the  bear  flung  himself  down  and 
wallowed  with  the  bag  on  his  back, 
and  would  reply  to  the  censorious  at 
home,  objecting  to  the  dust  and  sand 
thus  sifting  in  with  the  meal,  with 
the  time  honored  reminder  that  we 
are  all  destined  "to  eat  a  peck  of  dirt" 
in  this  world. 

"Whenst  ye  fust  spoke  o'  diggin'," 
said  Kinnicutt,  interrupting  a  length- 


ening account  of  the  bear's  mental  and 
moral  graces,  "I  'lowed  ez  ye  mought 
be  sayin'  ez  they  air  layin'  off  ter  work 
agin  in  the  Tanglefoot  Mine." 

Ozias  Crann  lifted  a  scornful  chin. 
"I  reckon  the  last  disasters  thar  hev 
interrupted  the  company  so  ez  they 
hain't  got  much  heart  todes  diggin' 
fur  silver  agin  over  in  Tanglefoot 
Cove.  Fust,"  he  checked  off  these 
misfortunes,  by  laying  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  successively  in  the  palm  of 
the  other,  "the  timbers  o'  one  o'  the 
cross  cuts  fell  an'  the  roof  caved  in  an' 
them  two  men  war  kilt,  an'  thar  fam- 
blies  sued  the  company  an'  got  mo' 
damages  'n  the  men  war  bodaciously 
wuth.  Then  the  nex'  thing  the  pay 
agent,  ez  war  sent  from  Glaston,  war 
held  up  in  Tanglefoot  an'  robbed — 
some  say  by  the  miners.  He  got  hyar 
whenst  they  war  out  on  a  strike,  an' 
they  robbed  him  'cause  they  warn't 
paid  cordin'  ter  thar  lights,  an'  they 
did  shoot  him  up  cornsider'ble.  That 
happened  jes'  about  a  year  ago.  Then 
sence,  thar  hev  been  a  awful  cavin' 
in  that  deep  shaft  they  hed  sunk 
in  the  tunnel,  an'  the  mine  war  flooded 
an'  the  machinery  ruint — I  reckon  the 
company  in  Glaston  ain't  a-layin'  off 
ter  fly  in  the  face  o'  Providence  and 
begin  agin,  arter  all  them  leadin's  ter 
quit." 

"Some  believe  he  warn't  robbed  at 
all,"  Kinnicutt  said  slowly.  He  had 
turned  listlessly  away,  evidently  med- 
itating departure,  his  hand  on  his 
horse's  mane,  one  foot  in  the  stirrup. 

"Ye  know  that  gal  named  Ethelindy 
Byars?"  Crann  said  craftily. 
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Kinnicutt  paused  abruptly.  Then 
as  the  schemer  remained  silent  he  de- 
manded, frowning  darkly,  "What's 
Ethelindy  Byars  got  ter  do  with  it  ?" 

"Mighty  nigh  all !"  Crann  ex- 
claimed, triumphantly. 

It  was  a  moment  of  tense  suspense. 
But  it  was  not  Crann 's  policy  to  tanta- 
lize him  further,  however  much  the 
process  might  address  itself  to  his 
peculiar  interpretation  of  pleasure. 
"That  thar  pay  agent  o'  the  mining 
company,"  he  explained,  "he  hed  some 
sort'n  comical  name — oh,  I  remember 
now,  Renfrow — Paul  Renfrow — waal 
— ye  know  he  war  shot  in  the  knee 
when  the  miners  way-laid  him." 

"I  disremember  now  ef  it  war  in  the 
knee  or  the  thigh,"  Swofford  inter- 
posed, heavily  pondering. 

Kinnicutt's  brow  contracted  angrily, 
and  Crann  broke  into  open  wrath: 
"An*  I  ain't  carin',  ye  fool — what  d'  ye 
interrupt  fur  like  that?" 

"Waal,"  protested  Swofford,  indig- 
nantly, "ye  said  'ye  know*  an'  I  didn't 
know." 

"An'  I  aint  carin' — the  main  p'int 
war  that  he  could  neither  ride  nor 
walk.  So  the  critter  crawled!  No- 
body knows  how  he  gin  the  strikers 
the  slip,  but  he  got  through  ter  old 
man  Byars's  house.  An'  thar  he  staid 
till  Ethelindy  an'  the  old  'oman  Byars 
missed  him  up  so  ez  he  could  bear  the 
pain  o'  bein'  moved.  An'  he  hed  old 
man  Byars  ter  wagin  him  down  ter 
Colb'ry,  a-layin'  on  two  feather  beds 
'count  o'  the  rocky  roads,  an'  thar  he 
got  on  the  steam  kyars  an'  he  rid  on 
them  back  ter  whar  he  kem  from." 


Kinnicutt  seemed  unable  to  longer 
restrain  his  impatience.  He  advanced 
a  pace.  "Ye  appear  ter  'low  ez  ye  air 
tellin'  news — I  knowed  all  that  whenst 
it  happened  a  full  year  ago !" 

"I  reckon  ye  know  too,  ez  Ethelindy 
hed  no  eyes  nor  ears  fur  ennybody  else 
whilst  he  war  hyar — but  then  he  war 
good-lookin'  an'  saaft-spoken  fur  true ! 
An'  now  he  hev  writ  a  letter  ter  her !" 

Crann  grinned  as  Kinnicutt  inad- 
vertently gasped.  "How  do  you  uns 
know  that?"  the  young  man  hoarsely 
demanded,  with  a  challenging  accent 
of  doubt,  yet  prescient  despair. 

"'Kase,  bubby,  that's  the  way  the 
story  'bout  the  lily  got  out.  I  was  at 
the  mill  this  actial  day.  The  miller 
hed  got  the  letter — hevin'  been  ter  the 
post-office  at  the  Cross-roads — an'  he 
read  it  ter  her,  bein.'  ez  Ethelindy  can't 
read  writin'.  She  warn't  expectin'  it. 
He  writ  of  his  own  accord." 

A  sense  of  shadows  impended 
vaguely  over  all  the  illuminated  world, 
and  now  and  again  a  flicker  of  wings 
through  the  upper  atmosphere  be- 
tokened the  flight  of  homing  birds. 
Crann  gazed  about  him  absently  while 
he  permitted  the  statement  he  had 
made  to  sink  deep  into  the  jealous, 
shrinking  heart  of  the  young  moun- 
taineer, and  he  repeated  it  as  he  re- 
sumed. 

"She  warn't  expectin'  of  the  letter. 
She  jes'  stood  thar  bv  the  mill-door 
straight  an'  slim  an'  white  an'  still, 
like  she  always  be — ter  my  mind  like 
she  war  some  sort'n  sperit,  stiddier  a 
sure  enough  gal — with  her  yaller  hair 
slick   an'   plain,   an'   that   old,   faded, 
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green  cotton  dress  she  mos'  always 
wears,  an'  lookin'  quiet  out  at  the 
water  o'  the  mill-dam  ter  one  side, 
with  the  trees  a-wavin'  behind  her  at 
the  open  door — jes'  like  she  always 
be !  An'  arter  awhile  she  speaks  slow 
an*  saaft  an  axes  the  miller  ter  read 
it  aloud  ter  her.  An'  lo!  old  man 
Bates  war  re j 'iced  an'  glorified  ter  the 
bone  ter  be  able  ter  git  a  peek  inter 
that  letter!  He  jes'  shet  down  the 
gates  and  stopped  the  mill  from  run- 
nin'  in  a  jiffy,  an  tole  all  them  loafers, 
ez  hangs  round  thar  mos'ly,  ter  quit 
thar  noise.  An'  then  he  propped  his- 
self  up  on  a  pile  o'  bags  o'  grist,  an' 
thar  he  read  all  the  savin's  ez  war 
writ  in  that  letter.  An'  a  power  o' 
time  it  tuk,  an*  a  power  o'  spellin'  an' 
bodaciously  wrastlin'  with  the  alpha- 
bit" 

He  laughed  lazily,  as  he  turned  his 
quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  recol- 
lecting the  turbulence  of  these  linguis- 
tic turmoils. 

"This  hyar  feller — this  Renfrow — 
he  called  her  in  the  letter  'My  dear 
friend' — he  did — an'  'lowed  he  hed  a 
right  ter  the  word,  fur  ef  ever  a  man 
war  befriended  he  hed  been.  He 
'lowed  ez  he  could  never  furget  her. 
An'  Lord!  how  it  tickled  old  man 
Bates  ter  read  them  sentiments — the 
prideful  old  peacock!  He  would  jes' 
stop  an'  push  his  spectacles  back  on 
his  slick  bald  head  an'  say,  'Ye  hear 
me,  Ethelindy!  he  'lows  he'll  never 
furget  the  keer  ye  tuk  o'  him  whenst 
he  war  shot  an'  ailin'  an'  nigh  ter 
death.  An'  no  mo'  he  ought,  nuther. 
But  some  do  furget  sech  ez  that,  Ethe- 


lindy— some  do!'  An'  them  fellers  at 
the  mill,  listenin'  ter  the  letter,  could 
sca'cely  git  thar  consent  ter  wait  fur 
old  man  Bates  ter  git  through  his  talk 
ter  Ethelindy,  that  he  kin  talk  ter 
every  day  in  the  year!  But  arter 
awhile  he  settled  his  spectacles  agin, 
an'  tuk  another  tussle  with  the  spellin', 
an'  then  he  rips  out  the  main  p'int  o' 
the  letter.  This  stranger-man  he 
lowed  he  war  bold  enough  ter  ax  an- 
other favior.  The  cuss  tried  ter  be 
funny.  'One  good  turn  desarves  an- 
other,' he  said.  'An'  ez  ye  hev  done 
me  one  good  turn,  I  want  ye  ter  do 
me  another.'  An'  old  man  Bates  hed 
the  insurance  ter  waste  the  time  a- 
laffin'  an'  a-laffin'  at  sech  a  good  joke. 
Them  fellers  at  the  mill  could  hev 
fund  it  in  thar  hearts  ter  grind  him  up 
in  his  own  hopper,  ef  it  wouldn't  hev 
ground  up  with  him  thar  chance  o' 
ever  hearin'  the  e-end  o'  that  thar  in- 
terestin'  letter.  So  thar  comes  the 
favior.  Would  she  dig  up  that  box  he 
treasured  from  whar  he  told  her  he 
hed  buried  it,  arter  he  escaped  from 
the  attack  o'  the  miners?  An'  would 
she  take  the  box  ter  Colb'ry  in  her 
grandad's  wagin,  an'  send  it  ter  him 
by  express.  He  hed  tole  her  once 
whar  he  hed  placed  it — an'  ter  mark 
the  spot  mo'  percisely  he  hed  noticed 
one  Chilhbwee  lily  bulb  right  beside  it. 
An'  then  says  the  letter,  'Good  bye, 
Chilhowee  Lily!'  An'  all  them  fellers 
stood  staring." 

A  light  wind  was  underway  from 
the  west.  Delicate  flakes  of  red  and 
glistening  white  were  detached  from 
the  clouds.     Sails — sails  were  unfurl- 
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ing  in  the  vast  floods  of  the  skies. 
With  flaunting  banners  and  swelling 
canvas  a  splendid  fleet  reached  half 
way  to  the  zenith.  But  a  more  multi- 
tudinous shipping  still  swung  at  an- 
chor low  in  the  west,  and  the  promise 
of  a  fair  night  as  yet  held  fast. 

"An'  now,"  said  Ozias  Crann  in 
conclusion,  "all  them  fellers  is  a- 
diggin'." 

"Whut's  in  the  box?"  demanded 
Swofford,  his  big  baby-face  all  in  a 
pucker  of  doubt. 

"The  gold  an'  silver  he  ought  ter 
hev  paid  the  miners,  of  course.  They 
always  'lowed  they  never  tuk  a  dollar 
off  him;  they  jes'  got  a  long  range 
shot  at  him!  How  I  wish,"  Ozias 
Crann  broke  off  fervently,  "how  I 
wish  I  could  jes'  git  my  hands  on  that 
money  once !"  He  held  out  his  hands, 
long  and  sinewy,  and  opened  and  shut 
them  very  fast. 

"Why,  that  would  be  stealin'!"  ex- 
claimed Kinnicutt  with  repulsion. 

"How  so  ?  't  ain't  his'n  now,  sure — 
he  war  jes'  the  agent  ter  pay  it  out," 
argued  Crann,  volubly. 

"It  belongs  ter  the  mine  owners, 
then — the  company."  There  was  a 
suggestion  of  inquiry  in  the  younger 
man's  tone. 

"Tears  not — they  sent  it  hyar  fur 
the  percise  purpose  ter  be  paid  out  I" 
the  specious  Crann  replied. 

"Then  it  belongs  ter  the  miners." 

"They  hedn't  yearned  it — an'  ef 
some  o'  them  hed  they  warn't  thar  ter 
receive  it,  bein'  out  on  a  strike.  They 
hed  burnt  down  the  company's  office 
over  yander  at  the  mine  in  Tanglefoot 


Cove,  with  all  the  books  an'  accounts, 
an'  now  nobody  knows  what  's  ownin' 
ter  who." 

Kinnicutt's  moral  protests  were  sil- 
enced, not  satisfied.  He  looked  up 
moodily  at  the  moon  now  alone  in  the 
sky,  for  only  a  vanishing  segment  of 
the  great  vermilion  sphere  of  the  sun 
was  visible  above  the  western  moun- 
tain, when  suddenly  he  felt  one  of 
those  long  grasping  claws  on  his  arm. 
"Now,  Rufe,  bubby,"  a  most  insinuat- 
ing tone,  Crann  had  summoned,  "all 
them  fool  fellers  air  diggin'  up  the 
face  of  the  yearth,  wharever  they  kin 
find  a  Chilhowee  lily — like  sarchin'  fur 
a  needle  in  a  haystack.  But  we  uns 
will  do  a  better  thing  than  that.  I 
drawed  the  idee  ez  soon  ez  I  seen  you 
an'  Pete  hyar  this  eyenin'  so  onex- 
pected.  'Them's  my  pardners,'  I  sez 
ter  myself.  Tete  ter  holp  dig  an'  tote 
ef  the  box  be  heavy.  An'  you  ter  find 
out  edzac'ly  whar  it  be  hid.'  You  uns 
an'  Ethelindy  hev  been  keepin'  com- 
pany right  smart,  an'  ye  kin  toll  Ethe- 
lindy along  till  she  lets  slip  jes'  whar 
that  lily  air  growin'.  I'll  be  bound  ez 
she  likes  ye  a  sight  better  'n  that  Ren- 
frew— leastwise  ef  't  warn't  fur  his 
letter,  honeyin'  her  up  with  compli- 
mints,  an'  she  hevin'  the  chance  o' 
tollin'  him  on  through  doin'  him  sech 
faviors,  savin'  his  life,  an'  now  his 
money — shucks  it's  mo'  our  money  'n 
his'n ;  't  ain't  his'n !  Go4-darn  the  in- 
surance o'  this  Renfrow !  His  idee  is 
ter  keep  the  money  his  own  self,  an' 
make  her  sen'  it  ter  him.  Then  'Good- 
bye Chilhowee  Lily !' " 

The  night  had  come  at  last,  albeit 
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almost  as  bright  as  day,  but  with  so 
ethereal,  so  chastened,  a  splendor  that 
naught  of  day  seemed  real.  A  world 
of  dreams  it  was,  of  gracious  illusions, 
of  far  vague  distances  that  lured 
with  fair  promises  that  the  eye  might 
not  seek  to  measure.  The  gorgeous 
tints  were  gone,  and  in  their  stead 
were  soft  grays  and  indefinite  blurring 
browns,  and  every  suggestion  of  silver 
that  metal  can  show  flashed  in  variant 
glitter  in  the  moon.  The  mountains 
were  majestically  sombre,  with  a  mys- 
terious sense  of  awe  in  their  great 
height.  There  were  few  stars;  only 
here  and  there  the  intense  lustre  of  a 
still  planet  might  withstand  the  anni- 
hilating magnificence  of  the  moon. 

Its  glamour  did  not  disdain  the  em- 
bellishment of  humbler  objects.  As 
Rufe  Kinnicutt  approached  a  little  log 
cabin  nestling  in  a  sheltered  cove  he 
realized  that  a  year  had  gone  by  since 
Renfrow  had  seen  it  first,  and  that 
thus  it  must  have  appeared  when  he 
beheld  it.  The  dew  was  bright  on  the 
slanting  roof,  and  the  shadow  of  oak 
trees  wavered  over  it.  The  mountain 
loomed  above.  The  zigzag  lines  of 
the  rail  fence,  the  bee-gums  all  awry 
ranged  against  it,  the  rickety  barn  and 
fowl-house,  the  gourd  vines  draping 
the  porch  of  the  dwelling,  all  had  a 
glimmer  of  dew  and  a  picturesque 
symmetry,  while  the  spinning  wheel 
as  Ethelinda  sat  in  the  white  effulgent 
glow  seemed  to  revolve  with  flashes  of 
light  in  lieu  of  spokes,  and  the  thread 
she  drew  forth  was  as  silver.  Its  mur- 
muring rune  was  hardly  distinguish- 


able from  the  chant  of  the  cicada  or 
the  long  droning  in  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe  of  the  water-side  frogs  far 
away,  but  such  was  the  whir  or  her 
absorption  that  she  did  not  perceive 
his  approach  till  his  shadow  fell  ath- 
wart the  threshold,  and  she  looked  up 
with  a  start. 

"Ye  'pear  powerful  busy  a  workin' 
hyar  so  late  in  the  night,"  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  jocose  intonation. 

She  smiled,  a  trifle  abashed;  then 
evidently  conscious  of  the  bizarre  sug- 
gestions of  so  much  ill-timed  industry, 
she  explained,  softly  drawling :  "Waal, 
ye  know,  Granny,  she  be  so  harried 
with  her  rheumatics  ez  she  gits  along 
powerful  poor  with  her  wheel,  an'  by 
night  she  be  plumb  out'n  heart  an' 
mad  fur  true.  So  arter  she  goes  ter 
bed  I  jes'  spins  a  passel  fur  her,  an* 
nex*  mornin'  she  'lows  she  done  a 
toler'ble  stent  o'  work  an'  air  consid- 
er'ble  s'prised  ez  she  war  so  easy  put 
out" 

She  laughed  a  little,  but  he  did  not 
respond.  With  his  sensibilities  all 
jarred  by  the  perfidious  insinuation  of 
Ozias  Crann,  and  his  jealousy  all  on 
the  alert,  he  noted  and  resented  the 
fact  that  at  first  her  attention  had 
come  back  reluctantly  to  him,  and  that 
he,  standing  before  her,  had  been  for 
a  moment  a  less  definitely  realized 
presence  than  the  thought  in  her 
mind — this  thought  had  naught  to  do 
with  him,  and  of  that  he  was  sure. 

"Ethelindy,"  he  said  with  a  turbu- 
lent impulse  of  rage  and  grief; 
"whenst  ye  promised  to  marry  me  ye 
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an'  me  war  agreed  that  we  would 
never  hev  one  thought  hid  from  one 
another — ain't  that  a  true  word?" 

The  wheel  had  stopped  suddenly — 
the  silver  thread  was  broken ;  she  was 
looking  up  at  him,  the  moonlight  full 
on  the  straight  delicate  lineaments  of 
her  pale  face,  and  the  smooth  glister 
of  her  golden  hair.  "Not  o'  my  own," 
she  stipulated.  And  he  remembered, 
and  wondered  that  it  should  come  to 
him  so  late,  that  she  had  stood  upon 
this  reservation,  and  that  he — poor 
fool — had  conceded  it,  thinking  it  con- 
cerned the  distilling  of  whisky  in  de- 
fiance of  the  revenue  law  in  which 
some  of  her  relatives  were  suspected 
to  be  engaged,  and  of  which  he  wished 
to  know  as  little  as  possible. 

The  discovery  of  his  fatuity  was 
not  of  soothing  effect.  "'T  war  that 
man  Ren  f row's  secret — I  hearn  about 
his  letter  what  war  read  down  ter  the 
mill." 

She  nodded  acquiescently,  her  ex- 
pression once  more  abstracted,  her 
thoughts  far  afield. 

He  had  one  moment  of  triumph  as 
he  brought  himself  tensely  erect, 
shouldering  his  gun — his  shadow  be- 
hind him  in  the  moonlight  duplicated 
the  gesture  with  a  sharp  promptness 
as  at  a  word  of  command. 

"All  the  mounting's  a  diggin'  by 
this  time!"  He  laughed  with  ready 
scorn,  then  experienced  a  sudden  re- 
vulsion of  feeling.  Her  face  had 
changed.  Her  expression  was  un- 
familiar. She  had  caught  together  the 
two  ends  of  the  broken  thread,  and 
was  knotting  them  with  a  steady  hand. 


and  a  look  of  composed  security  on 
her  face,  that  was  itself  a  flout  to  the 
inopportune  search  of  the  mountain- 
eers and  boded  ill  to  his  hope  to  dis- 
cover from  her  the  secret  of  the  cache. 
He  recovered  himself  suddenly. 

"Ye  'lowed  ter  me  ez  ye  never 
keered  nuthin'  fur  that  man,  Ren- 
frow,"  he  said  with  a  plaintive  appeal, 
far  more  powerful  with  her  than  scorn. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  candid 
reassuring  eyes.  "I  never  keered  none 
fur  him,"  she  protested.  "He  kem 
hyar  all  shot  up,  with  the  miners  an' 
mounting  boys  hot  foot  arter  him — an' 
we  done  what  we  could  fur  him. 
Gran'  daddy  'lowed  ez  he  warn't  'spon- 
sible fur  whut  the  owners  done,  or 
hedn't  done  at  the  mine,  an'  he 
seen  no  sense  in  shootin'  one  man  ter 
git  even  with  another." 

"But  ye  kep'  his  secret!"  Kinnicutt 
persisted. 

"What  fur  should  I  tell  it— 't  ain't 
mine  ?" 

"That  thar  money  in  that  box  he 
buried  ain't  his'n,  nuther !"  he  argued. 

There  was  an  inscrutable  look  in  her 
clear  eyes.  She  had  risen,  and  was 
standing  in  the  moonlight  opposite 
him.  The  shadows  of  the  vines  fall- 
ing over  her  straight  skirt  left  her 
face  and  hair  the  fairer  in  the  silver 
glister. 

"Tears  like  ter  me,"  he  broke  the 
silence  with  his  plaintive  cadence,  "ez 
ye  ought  ter  hev  tole  me.  I  ain't 
keerin'  ter  know  'ceptin'  ye  hev  shet 
me  out.  It  hev  hurt  my  feelin's  power- 
ful ter  be  treated  that-a-way.  Tell  me 
now — or  lemme  go  forever!" 
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She  was  suddenly  trembling  from 
head  to  foot.  Pale  she  was  always. 
Now  she  was  ghastly.  "Rufe  Kinni- 
cutt,"  she  said  with  the  solemnity  of 
an  adjuration,  "ye  don't  keer  fur  sech 
ez  this,  fur  nuthiri.    An'  I  promised !" 

He  noted  her  agitation.  He  felt 
the  clue  in  his  grasp.  He  sought  to 
wield  his  power.  "Choose  a-twixt  us ! 
Choose  a-twixt  the  promise  ye  made 
ter  that  man — or  the  word  ye  deny  ter 
me  1    An'  when  I'm  gone — Fm  gone !" 

She  stood  seemingly  irresolute. 

"It's  nuthin'  ter  me,"  he  protested 
once  more.  "I  kin  keep  it  an'  gyard  it 
ez  well  ez  you  uns.  But  I  won't  be 
shet  out,  an'  doubted,  an'  denied,  like 
ez  ef  /  wan't  fitten  ter  be  trested  with 
nuthin' !" 

He  stood  a  moment  longer,  watch- 
ing her  trembling  agitation,  and  feel- 
ing that  tingling  exasperation  that 
might  have  preceded  a  blow. 

"I'm  gouV,"  he  threatened. 

As  she  still  stood  motionless  he 
turned  away  as  if  to  make  good  his 
threat.  He  heard  a  vague  stir  among 
the  leaves,  and  turning  back  he  saw 
that  the  porch  was  vacant. 

He  had  overshot  the  mark.  In 
swift  repentance  he  retraced  his  steps. 
He  called  her  name.  No  response 
save  the  echoes.  The  house  dogs, 
roused  to  a  fresh  excitement  were 
gathering  about  the  door,  barking  in 
affected  alarm,  save  one,  to  whom 
Kinnicutt  was  a  stranger,  who  came, 
silent  and  ominous,  dragging  a  block 
and  chain  from  under  the  house.  Kin- 
nicutt heard  the  sudden  drowsy  plaints 
of  the  old  rheumatic  grandmother,  as 


she  was  rudely  awakened  by  the 
clamors,  and  presently  a  heavy  foot- 
fall smote  upon  the  puncheons  that 
floored  the  porch.  Old  Byars  himself, 
with  his  cracked  voice  and  long  gray 
hair,  had  left  his  pipe  by  the  fireside 
to  investigate  the  disorder  without. 

"Hy're  Rufe,"  he  swung  uneasily 
posed  on  his  crutch  stick  in  the  door- 
way, and  mechanically  shaded  his  eyes 
with  one  hand,  as  from  the  sun,  as  he 
gazed  dubiously  at  the  young  man. 
"Hain't  ye  in  an'  about  finished  yer 
visit  ?— or  yer  visitation,  ez  the  pa'son 
calls  it.  He,  he,  he !  Waal,  Ethelindy 
hev  gone  up  steers  ter  the  roof-room, 
an'  it's  about  time  ter  bar  up  the  doors. 
Waal,  joy  go  with  ye,  he,  he,  he  I 
Come  off,  Tige,  ye  Bose,  hyar! 
Cur'ous  I  can't  Tarn  them  dogs  no 
manners." 

A  dreary  morrow  ensued  on  the 
splendid  night.  The  world  was  full 
of  mists ;  the  clouds  were  resolved  into 
drizzling  rain;  every  perspective  of 
expectation  was  restricted  by  the 
limited  purlieus  of  the  present.  The 
treasure  seekers,  digging  here  and 
there  throughout  the  forest  in  every 
nook  in  low  ground,  wherever  a  drift  of 
the  snowy  blossoms  might  glimmer, 
began  to  lose  hope  and  faith.  Now  and 
again  some  iconoclastic  soul  sought  to 
stigmatize  the  whole  rumor  as  a  fable. 
More  than  one  sought  the  Byars 
cabin  in  the  desperate  hope  that  some 
chance  word  might  fall  from  the  girl 
giving  a  clue  to  the  mystery. 

By  daylight  the  dreary  little  hut  had 
no  longer  poetic  or  picturesque  sug- 
gestions.    Bereft   of   the   sheen   and 
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shimmer  of  the  moonlight  its  aspect 
had  collapsed  like  a  dream  into  the 
dullest  realities.  The  door-yard  was 
muddy  and  littered;  here  the  razor- 
back  hogs  rooted  unrebuked;  the  rail 
fence  had  fallen  on  one  side,  and  it 
would  seem  that  only  their  attachment 
to  home  prevented  them  from  wander- 
ing forth  to  be  lost  in  the  wilderness ; 
the  clap-boards  of  the  shiny  roof  were 
oozing  and  steaming  with  dampness, 
and  showed  all  awry  and  uneven ;  the 
clay  and  stick  chimney,  hopelessly  out 
of  plumb,  leaned  far  from  the  wall. 

Within  it  was  not  more  cheerful; 
the  fire  smoked  gustily  into  the  dim 
little  room,  illumined  only  by  the 
flicker  of  the  blaze  and  the  discour- 
aged daylight  from  the  open  door,  for 
the  batten  shutters  of  the  unglazed 
window  were  closed.  The  puncheon 
floor  was  grimy — the  feet  that  curios- 
ity had  led  hither  brought  much  red 
clay  mire  upon  them.  The  poultry, 
all  wet  and  dispirited,  ventured  within 
and  stood  about  the  door,  now  scut- 
tling in  sudden  panic  and  with  peevish 
squawks  upon  the  unexpected  ap- 
proach of  a  heavy  foot.  Ethelinda, 
sitting  at  her  spinning  wheel,  was 
paler  than  ever,  all  her  dearest  illu- 
sions dashed  into  hopeless  fragments, 
and  a  promise  which  she  did  not 
value  to  one  whom  she  did  not  love 
quite  perfect  and  intact. 

The  venerable  grandmother  sat 
propped  with  pillows  in  her  arm  chair, 
and  now  and  again  adjured  the  girl  to 
"show  some  manners  an'  tell  the  neigh- 
bors what  they  so  honed  to  know." 
With  the  vehemence  of  her  insistence 


her  small  wizened  face  would  suddenly 
contract;  the  tortures  of  the  rheuma- 
tism, particularly  rife  in  such  weather, 
would  seize  upon  her,  and  she  would 
cry  aloud  with  anguish,  and  clutch  her 
stick  and  smite  her  granddaughter  to 
expedite  the  search ^f or  the  primitive 
remedies  of  dried  "yarbs"  on  which 
her  comfort  depended. 

"Oh,  Lord  I"  she  would  wail  as  she 
fell  back  among  the  pillows.  "I'm  a 
losin'  all  my  religion  amongst  these 
hyar  rheumatics.  I  wish  I  war  a  man 
jes'  ter  say  'damn  'em'  oncel  An* 
come  good  weather  I'll  sca'cely  be  able 
ter  look  Ethelindy  in  the  face,  consid- 
erin'  how  I  hector  her  whilst  I  be  in 
the  grip  o'  this  misery." 

"Jes"  pound  away,  Granny,  ef  it 
makes  ye  feel  enny  wise  better,"  cried 
Ethelinda,  furtively  rubbing  the  weales 
on  her  arm.  "It  don't  hurt  me  wuth 
talkin'  bout.  Ye  jes'  pound  away,  an' 
welcome !" 

Perhaps  it  was  her  slender,  elastic 
strength  and  erect  grace,  with  her 
shining  hair  and  ethereal  calm  pal- 
lor in  the  midst  of  the  storm  that 
evoked  the  comparison,  for  Ozias 
Crann  was  suddenly  reminded  of  the 
happy  similitude  suggested  by  the 
letter  that  he  had  heard  read  and  had 
repeated  yesterday  to  his  cronies  as  he 
stood  in  the  road.  The  place  was 
before  him  for  one  illumined  mo- 
ment— the  niche  in  the  cliff,  with  its 
ferns  and  vines,  the  delicate  stately 
dignity  of  the  lilies  outlined  against 
the  intense  blue  of  the  sky. 

The  reminiscence  struck  him  like  a 
discovery.      Where    else    could    the 
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flower  have  been  so  naturally  noticed 
by  this  man,  a  stranger,  and  remem- 
bered as  a  mark  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  it  once  more  when  the  bulb 
should  flower  again — as  beside  the 
county  road?  He  would  have  been 
hopelessly  lost  a  furlong  from  the  path. 

Crann  stood  for  a  moment  irreso- 
lute, then  silently  grasped  his  pickaxe 
and  slunk  out  among  the  mists  on  the 
porch. 

He  berated  his  slow  mind  as  he  hur- 
ried invisible  through  the  vast  clouds 
in  which  the  world  seemed  lost.  Why 
should  the  laggard  inspiration  come  so 
late  if  it  had  come  at  all  ?  Why  should 
he,  with  the  clue  lying  half  developed 
in  his  own  mental  impressions,  have 
lost  all  the  vacant  hours  of  the  long, 
bright  night,  have  given  the  rumor 
time  to  pervade  the  mountains,  and 
set  all  the  idlers  astir  before  he  should 
strike  the  decisive  blow. 

There  at  last  was  the  cliff,  beetling 
far  over  the  mist-filled  valley  below. 
A  slant  of  sunshine  fell  on  the  surging 
vapor,  and  it  gleamed  opalescent. 
There  was  the  niche,  with  the  lilies  all 
a-bloom.  He  came  panting  up  the 
slope  under  the  dripping  trees,  with  a 
dash  of  wind  in  his  face  and  the  odor 
of  damp  leafage  and  mould  on  the 
freshening  air. 

He  struck  the  decisive  blow  with  a 
will.  The  lilies  shivered  and  fell  apart. 
The  echoes  multiplied  the  stroke  with 
a  ringing  metallic  iteration. 

The  loiterers  were  indeed  abroad. 
The  sound  lured  them  from  their  own 
devious  points  of  search,  and  a  half 
dozen  of  the   treasure   seekers   burst 


from  the  invisibilities  of  the  mists  as 
Ozias  Crann's  pickaxe  cleaving  the 
mould  struck  upon  the  edge  of  a  small 
japanned  box  hidden  securely  between 
the  rocks,  a  scant  foot  below  the  sur- 
face. A  dangerous  spot  for  a  struggle, 
the  verge  of  a  precipice,  but  the  greed 
for  gain  is  a  passion  that  blunts  the 
sense  of  peril.  The  wrestling  figures 
heedless  of  the  abyss,  swayed  hither 
and  thither,  the  precious  box  among 
them;  now  it  was  captured  by  a 
stronger  grasp,  now  secured  anew  by 
sheer  sleight-of-hand.  More  than  once 
it  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  at  last 
in  falling  the  lock  gave  way,  and  scat- 
tered to  the  wind  were  numberless 
orderly  vouchers  for  money  already 
paid,  inventories  of  fixtures,  bills  for 
repairs,  reports  of  departments — vari- 
ous details  of  value  in  settling  the  ac- 
counts of  the  mine,  and  therefore  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  main  office  of  the 
mining  company  at  Glaston. 

"Ef  I  hed  tole  ye  ez  the  money 
warn't  thar,  ye  wouldn't  hev  believed 
me,"  Ethelinda  Byars  said  drearily, 
when  certain  disappointed  wights, 
who  had  sought  elsewhere  and  far 
a-field,  repaired  to  the  cabin  laugh- 
ing at  their  own  plight  and  up- 
braiding her  with  the  paucity  of  the 
cache.  "I  knowed  all  the  time  what 
war  in  that  box.  The  man  lef  it  thar 
in  the  niche  arter  he  war  shot,  it  bein' 
heavy  ter  tote  an*  not  wuth  much.  But 
he  brung  the  money  with  him,  an* 
tuk  it  off,  bein',  he  said,  without  orders 
from  the  owners,  the  miners  hevin' 
burnt  down  the  offices,  an'  bruk  open 
the  safe  an*  destroyed  all  the  papers, 
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ceptin'  that  leetle  box.  I  sewed  up 
the  man's  money  myself  in  them 
feather  beds  what  he  lay  on  whenst  he 
war  wagined  down  'ter  Colb'ry  ter 
take  the  kyars.  He  'lowed  the  com- 
pn'y  mought  want  them  papers  whenst 
they  went  into  liquidation,  ez  he  called 
it,  an'  tole  me  how  he  hed  hid  'em." 

Rufe  Kinnicutt  wondered  that  she 
should  have  been  so  unyielding.  She 
did  not  speculate  on  the  significance  of 
her  promise.  She  did  not  appraise  its 
relative  value  with  other  interests,  and 
seek  to  qualify  it.  Once  given  she 
simply  kept  it.  She  held  herself  no 
free  agent.    It  was  not  hers. 


The  discovery  that  the  lure  was  gold 
revealed  the  incentive  of  her  lover's 
jealous  demand  to  share  the  custody 
of  the  secret.  His  intention  was  sub' 
stituted  for  the  deed  in  her  rigid  inter- 
pretation of  integrity.  It  cost  her 
many  tears.  But  she  seemed  there- 
after to  him  still  more  unyielding,  as 
erect,  fragile,  ethereally  pure  and  pale 
she  noted  his  passing  no  more  than  the 
lily  might.  He  often  thought  of  the 
cheap  lure  of  the  sophisms  that  had  so 
deluded  him,  the  simple  obvious  sig- 
nificance of  the  letter,  and  the  phrase, 
"Goodbye,  Chilhowee  Lily,"  had  also 
an  echo  of  finality  for  him. 
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A  Scoop  for  the  Morning  Mail 


By  GRACE  B.   TURNER 


THERE  was  despair  in  the  edi- 
torial rooms  of  the  Morning 
Mail,  the  daily  Democratic  paper 
of  Knewville,  a  flourishing  young  city 
in  one  of  the  Western  states.  The 
editor  turned  in  his  chair  uneasily. 

"There's  only  one  way  to  get  that 
statement,  and  that's  through  Tray- 
nor," he  was  saying. 

"Yes,  that's  so;  and  if  we  get  it 
from  him,  he  loses  his  job — that's  a 
dead  sure  thing!"  replied  Wilson,  the 
reporter. 

"I  know  it!  He's  certain  to  get 
fired,  but  I  hate  like  forty  to  let  that 
blamed  Gancey  get  it  for  the  Ledger/* 
This  was  the  only  other  daily  paper 
in  the  place,  Republican  in  politics, 
and  their  sworn  enemy  on  every  sub- 
ject under  the  sun,  politics  especially. 

"All  right !  I'll  sound  Traynor,  but 
just  the  same — much  as  I  want  that 
statement — I  hope  he's  got  sense 
enough  to  keep  mum!"  and  Wilson 
hurried  over  to  the  county  courthouse 
where  Traynor  was  working. 

It  was  nearing  the  time  of  the  fall 
election,  and  the  fight  was  already  a 
bitter  one;  party  feeling  raging  at  its 
highest  pitch. 

Wilson  called  Traynor  out  of  the 
assessor's  office  and  went  directly  at 
the  subject  of  his  errand. 


"How  about  the  'recap,'  Traynor, 
finished  yet?" 

"I'll  have  it  completed  in  about  one 
hour — too  late  for  your  friends,  The 
Ledger,  to-day,"  Traynor  said  laugh- 
ingly. "Clancey's  been  doing  the  war 
dance  in  there  for  the  past  hour,  try- 
ing to  get  me  to  hurry  it  up — if  he'd 
kept  out  of  the  way,  I'd  been  through 
before  now." 

"How's  it  going  to  foot  up?  Rais 
the  class  of  the  county  any?"  asked 
Wilson  in  an  off-hand  manner  which 
did  not  conceal  his  eagerness  in  the 
least. 

Traynor  slowly  and  carefully  sharp- 
ened a  pencil  and  placed  it  in  his 
pocket  before  replying,  a  troubled 
frown  on  his  face. 

"See  here,  Wilson,  you  know  I'd 
like  nothing  better  than  to  give  you 
that  statement,  but  I  just  can't  do  it — 
no  use  talking,  I've  given  my  word  to 
the  old  man — he  even  considered  it 
necessary  to  make  me  promise  not  to 
give  it  to  the  Mail,  and  of  course  I 
have  no  right  to  it — it  really  belongs 
to  him." 

Sincere  regret  was  expressed  in 
Traynor's  tones  and  face,  and  Wilson 
respected  his  reticence,  although  it  was 
a  bitter  thought  that  the  Ledger  should 
scoop  them  on  this,  the  biggest  piece 
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of  county  news  of  the  year.  It  was 
fully  expected  that  the  increased  as- 
sessment was  going  to  bring  the 
county  into  a  higher  class,  with  a  con- 
sequent rise  in  the  salaries  of  its 
officials,  besides  other  advantages  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  boomers  in  the 
town. 

Wilson  reported  his  failure  to  his 
chief,  and  hurried  off  on  other  busi- 
ness. 

Traynor  returned  to  his  desk  and 
met  the  suspicious  gaze  of  his  fellow 
clerks  with  a  laugh. 

"You  fellows  needn't  fret— I  didn't 
give  it  to  Wilson — not  yet!" 

The  only  Democrat  in  a  Republican 
office,  Traynor  had  been  watched  by 
every  one.of  his  fellow  deputies  ever 
since  they  had  started  to  add  the 
books.  He  had  held  his  position  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  solely  because  he 
was  an  exceptionally  good  hand,  and 
the  office  was  behind  with  the  year's 
work.  This  gave  the  Democrats  an  op- 
portunity to  torment  the  Republicans, 
as  we'l  as  the  assessor,  with  claims  of 
incompetency  of  the  present  official, 
and  he  was  very  anxious  to  make  a 
creditable  showing  and  favor  his  party 
paper — for  favors  he  expected  to  re- 
ceive in  his  coming  campaign. 

While  Traynor  was  finishing  his 
statement,  it  occurred  to  him  not  to 
give  any  of  the  figures  to  the  men 
waiting  eagerly  to  hear  his  announce- 
ment. Bradley,  the  assessor,  had  left 
the  office,  and  as  Traynor  found  his 
last  total,  he  carefully  folded  the  state- 
ment and  walking  over  to  the  small 


safe  which  was  the  private  property  of 
Bradley,  he  placed  the  paper  inside 
and  had  closed  the  door  and  turned 
the  combination  before  they  realized 
what  he  was  doing. 

'Was  that  the  'recap?' "  yelled  Sey- 
mour, the  head  deputy.  "What  did 
you  do  that  for — you're  altogether  too 
fresh — you  should  have  given  that  to 
me,  sir !" 

"I'd  like  to  know  why!"  remarked 
Traynor.  "I  do  not  intend  that  any 
one  shall  get  that  statement  before 
Bradley  sees  it.  You  can  go  and  get 
him  to  open  the  safe  for  you — if  you 
want  it  very  bad!"  he  added  taunt- 
ingly as  he  left  the  office.  The  other 
deputies,  who  had  been  only  waiting 
for  Traynor  to  get  through  to  learn 
the  result,  now  left  the  office  in  high 
dudgeon — all  except  Seymour.  He 
sat  at  his  desk  until  certain  that  the 
others  had  left  the  building,  then  he 
slipped  quietly  over  to  Traynor's  desk 
where  he  made  a  rapid  search  among, 
the  papers,  and  hardly  repressed  an 
exclamation  of  delight  as  his  eye  fell 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with 
figures.  From  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  records  it  was  but  a  few  min- 
utes' work  for  him  to  foot  the  different 
amounts  up  and  find  a  grand  total  that 
made  him  tremble  with  pleasure  and 
excitement,  for  Seymour  had  aspira- 
tions of  his  own  leading  toward  a 
county  office.  Pocketing  the  sheet  of 
paper,  he,  too,  left  the  office,  walked 
down  the  long  hall,  paused  at  the  out- 
side door,  then  returned  to  the  office 
and  locked  the  door. 
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The  editor  of  the  Mail  was  aroused 
by  a  call  from  the  telephone. 

"Hello!  Yes,  this  is  Beechley!" 
"What— the  'recap!'"  "Is  that  you 
Traynor  ?" 

The  man  at  the  other  end  replied, 
"No  matter  who  it  is — what  will  you 
give  for  the  statement?" 

Beechley  considered  for  a  moment. 
He  was  pretty  sure  it  was  Traynor 
who  was  talking,  although  not  abso- 
lutely certain,  and  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  risk  Traynor  was  running 
to  get  the  statement  to  the  Mail,  he 
named  a  good  round  sum,  which  was 
at  once  accepted  by  his  questioner,  and 
the  connection  rung  off. 

Within  half  an  hour  a  boy  appeared 
with  a  long  envelope  bearing  the  re- 
turn card  of  the  county  assessor,  and 
handed  it  to  the  editor. 

Beechley  grasped  it  eagerly.  His 
pleasure  at  beating  the  Ledger  on  this 
one  piece  of  news — furnished  from  a 
Republican  office  at  that — knew  no 
bounds.  As  he  glanced  over  the  fig- 
ures, he  noted  they  were  in  Traynor's 
well  known  hand,  and  being  an  editor, 
considered  all  things — or  most  things 
- — fair  in  a  political  warfare.  He  was 
glad  he  had  given  a  good  price  for  the 
news,  and  mentally  assigned  the  whole 
of  the  front  page  to  the  headlines  and 
news,  but  was  suddenly  called  back  to 
his  surroundings  by  the  boy,  who  de- 
livered the  letter,  saying: 

"The  gent  said  you  were  to  put  the 
money  in  the  envelope,  in  gold,  and 
I'm  to  take  it  to  him." 

"Rather  particular !"  murmured 
Beechley,   as   Wilson   came   into   the 


office.  The  editor  handed  the  state- 
ment to  the  reporter  without  a  word, 
.  and  greatly  enjoyed  his  evident  pleas- 
ure and  amazement:  "How  did  you 
get  it?  I  wonder  what  made  Traynor 
change  his  mind?"  he  added. 

Beechley  handed  him  a  check,  and 
told  him  to  get  gold  for  it  and  give  it 
to  the  boy  as  directed.  So  Wilson 
and  the  boy  left,  but  not  before  Beech- 
ley had  handed  Wilson  a  card  upon 
which  he  had  written  a  few  words, 
and  Wilson  had  replied,  "All  right." 

As  they  were  walking  along  to  a 
nearby  saloon  where  Wilson  knew  he 
could  cash  the  check,  he  said : 

"Who  gave  you  the  letter,  kid  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  child, 
who  did  not  appear  very  bright;  "but 
I'd  know  him  if  I  seen  him  again, 
sure." 

Wilson  asked  him  where  he  was  to 
deliver  the  money,  and  he  answered: 
"Over't  courthouse,"  and  scampered 
off  with  the  envelope  held  tightly  in 
his  hand. 

The  reporter  followed  him  to  a 
point  in  the  street  from  which  he 
could  get  a  full  view  of  the  only  door 
to  the  structure  without  being  seen 
himself,  and  waited.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  boy  emerged  from  the  build- 
ing, and  closely  following  came  the 
object  of  Wilson's  suspicions,  Tray- 
nor, who  sauntered  up  the  street,  ap- 
parently happy  and  care-free,  whist- 
ling merrily. 

"Well,"  mused  Wilson,  as  he  left 
his  hiding-place,  "he  takes  it  pretty 
easy.  He  must  have  fixed  it  so  he  is 
all  right — I  think  it  was  a  mean  trick, 
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though — his  not  giving  it  to  me  and 
then  selling  it  to  the  old  man!"  and 
Wilson  went  for  other  news  chuckling 
over  their  scoop,  regardless  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  obtained. 

Bradley  was  hurriedly  eating  his 
breakfast  next  day  when  the  morn- 
ing paper  was  brought  in.  In  a 
few  seconds  there  were  things  a-doing 
in  the  Bradley  home.  As  he  carelessly 
opened  the  sheet,  and  the  glaring  head- 
lines of  his  statement  met  his  aston- 
ished gaze,  he  sputtered  and  choked 
on  a  drink  of  coffee,  fumed  and  swore 
like  one  demented;  vowed  vengeance 
on  his  whole  office  force,  then  nar- 
rowed it  down  to  Traynor,  promising 
him  the  full  amount  allotted  to  the 
rest.  For,  of  course,  it  must  have 
been  that  blank  Democrat  who  had 
broken  his  word.  How  the  Ledger 
would  roast  him !  It  was  all  up  now  I 
He  couldn't  get  their  support  during 
the  coming  campaign!  He  would 
never  be  able  to  square  himself  with 
Clancey !  Meanwhile,  between  curses, 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  street,  and 
hurried  down  to  the  office. 

The  deputies  were  all  on  hand  ex- 
cept Traynor.  <{]\ist  as  I  expected!" 
fumed  Bradley,  "the  infernal  scoun- 
drel doesn't  dare  show  up !" 

The  men  had  been  deep  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  leak,  and  of  conjectures 
as  to  what  would  happen  to  Traynor, 
when  Bradley  arrived.  After  one 
glance  at  him,  they  quickly  repaired 
to  their  several  desks  and  made  a  pre- 
tense of  starting  the  morning  work, 
while  Bradley  walked  the  floor  and 
cussed. 


It  still  lacked  ten  minutes  to  the 
opening  hour  when  Traynor  sauntered 
in,  and  at  sight  of  all  the  clerks  at 
work,  he  pulled  out  his  watch,  looked 
at  the  office  clock,  and  said : 

"Well — what  in  thunder  ails  you 
fellows?  Been  taking  industrial 
powders?  Ten  minutes  before  nine 
and  all  at  work " 

"Mr.  Traynor,  step  into  my  office,  if 
you  please!"  commanded  Bradley  in 
awful  tones. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Traynor 
noticed  the  chill  of  the  place — some- 
thing was  up,  with  a  vengeance!  As 
he  followed  Bradley  into  the  private 
office,  he  wondered  what  was  coming. 
He  had  overslept  himself,  and  had 
come  straight  to  the  office  from  his 
room,  without  even  getting  his  break- 
fast— which  was  a  commdn  occurrence 
with  Traynor — so  he  had  not  seen  the 
morning  paper. 

Bradley  slammed  the  door,  and 
turning  to  Traynor,  shaking  his  fist  in 
the  young  man's  smiling  face,  he 
shouted:  "You  damned  scoundrel! 
What  made  you  give  that  statement 
to  the  Mail?    You've  ruined  me !" 

Traynor's  face  was  a  perfect  blank. 
"Give  what  statement?  You've  been 
having  a  pipe  dream,  hav'nt  you  ?" 
"  "None  of  your  talk !  Look  at  that !" 
Bradley  flourished  a  copy  of  the  Morn- 
ing  Mail  in  the  air,  and  fairly  shook 
it  in  Traynor's  face. 

The  truth  was  beginning  to  dawn 
on  Traynor,  and  he  said :  "If  you  want 
me  to  read  it,  hold  it  still,  will  you?" 
His  coolness  had  a  quieting  effect  on 
Bradley,  whose  rage  had  nearly  spent 
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itself,  so  he  handed  the  paper  to  Tray- 
nor,  remarking:  "You  needn't  pre- 
tend you  didn't  know  anything  about 
it — that  won't  go  with  me." 

As  Traynor  caught  sight  of  the 
head-lines,  he  began  to  laugh;  as  his 
quick  eye  took  in  the  figures,  he  fairly 
roared. 

Old  Bradley  was  so  completely  over- 
come with  amazement  and  rage  that 
he  dropped  into  his  chair  and  stared  at 
Traynor  as  the  young  man  read  the 
glaring  report  with  the  most  intense 
amusement. 

"You  blamed  fool!  What's  there 
funny  about  that,  I'd  like  to  know?" 
finally  growled  Bradley. 

Not  replying  to  the  question,  Tray-* 
nor  asked:  "Have  you  opened  your 
safe  this  morning,  Mr.  Bradley?" 

"What's  it  to  you,  sir,  whether  I 
have  or  not  ?"  stormed  Bradley.  "You 
will  think  it  another  joke,  I  suppose, 
when  I  tell  you  you  are  out  of  a  job ! 
I'll  have  no  damned  sneak  around 
me!"  Then  Bradley  swore  artistically 
for  a  few  minutes,  while  Traynor 
waited  calmly  and  unconcernedly  un- 
til he  finished. 

"Well,  it's  this  much  to  me,  the  're- 
cap* is  in  your  safe,  and  no  one  could 
get  it  except  yourself,  and  if  you  did 
not  give  the  Mail  this  statement" — 
Bradley  nearly  had  apoplexy  at  this — 
"I'd  like  to  have  you  compare  my 
statement  with  the  published  one,  then 
call  up  Beechley  and  see  who  gave 
him  this  fairy  tale.  Wbew,  won't  poor 
old  Beechley  roar  when  he  finds  he's 
been  done!" 

"What's  that?    What  did  you  say? 


Done?  Isn't  this  the  correct  state- 
ment?" Bradley  had  cooled  down  a 
little,  but  now  his  excitement  was  at 
fever  heat  again. 

"Correct  ?  Nothing  about  it  is  cor- 
rect. Get  the  original  and  I'll  show 
you  in  half  a  minute.  Someone  has 
done  the  Mail  a  dirty  trick,  that's  all !" 
replied  Traynor,  as  Bradley  tried  un- 
successfully to  open  his  safe.  He  was 
so  nervous  that  it  took  him  some  time 
to  work  the  combination,  and  when  he 
finally  got  the  statement  and  was  com- 
paring it  with  the  published  figures, 
he  asked : 

"Who's  done  this,  do  you  suppose?" 
He  was  looking  at  Traynor  with  much 
respect  by  this  time. 

"Beechley  or  Wilson  can  tell — if 
they  will,"  replied  Traynor.  "Let's  go 
over  to  the  office  and  see  what  we  can 
find  out.  Of  course  this  false  state- 
ment will  reflect  on  our  office." 

As  the  two  passed  through  the  outer 
office,  the  occupants  gazed  at  their 
apparent  peacef  ulness  in  astonishment, 
for  they  had  heard  Bradley's  tem- 
pestuous tones  and  they  were  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  as  to  what  turn 
affairs  had  taken.  Seymour  bent  over 
his  desk  with  a  satisfied  smile.  He 
hated  Traynor  violently  because  the 
latter  had  exposed  many  of  his  petty 
schemes  for  self-advancement. 

"He  won't  be  so  well  pleased  with 
himself  when  Beechley  gets  through 
with  him.  Bradley  will  recognize 
those  figures  as  his  in  a  minute," 
thought  Seymour,  as  he  gloried  in  the 
prospect  of  Traynor's  disgrace. 

Both  Beechley  and  Wilson  were  in 
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when  Traynor  and  the  assessor  ar- 
rived. "  They  had  been  receiving  con- 
gratulations all  morning  on  their 
"scoop"  and  were  correspondingly 
happy. 

"Mr.  Beechley,"  began  Bradley, 
pompously,  "I  wish  to  know  where 
you  got  your  figures  for  the  statement 
of  this  year's  assessment  published 
this  morning." 

With  a  quick  and  inquiring  look  at 
Traynor,  who  answered  it  with  a  slow, 
and,  to  Beechley,  perfectly  unintelli- 
ble  wink,  Beechley  replied :  "It's  none 
of  your  damn  business,  sirl" 

"I  think  it  is,  Mr.  Beechley!"  roared 
Bradley.  "Especially  when  it  is  noth- 
ing but  a  pack  of  lies — you  haven't  a 
single  anjount  right.  A  pretty  figure 
you  will  cut  to-night  when  the 
Ledger " 

"What's  that?"  thundered  Beechley, 
springing  from  his  chair. 

"Not  right !"  yelled  Wilson,  the  per- 
spiration standing  out  on  his  face. 

"Here's  the  statement  I  You  blamed 
robbers  I    Now  look  at  yours !" 

Bradley  waited  a  few  minutes  for 
the  two  crestfallen  men  to  make  a 
comparison,  then  continued : 

"Now,  then,  who  gave  you  your 
statement?  Or  did  you  make  it  of 
whole  cloth?" 

Beechley  looked  daggers  at  Tray- 
nor, who  received  the  look  smilingly. 

"You  did  this,  you  scoundrel.  What 
was  your  object — I'd  like  to  know? 

"Will  you  telephone  for.  Seymour 
and  John,  the  janitor  at  the  court- 
house, Mr.  Bradley?"  coolly  asked 
Traynor,  without  answering  Beechley. 


Bradley  started  to  comply  with  this 
request,  when  Traynor  stopped  him. 
"No,  let's  all  go  over  there  and  we 
can  sift  this  business  in  a  very  few 
minutes." 

Beechley  put  on  his  hat  and  the 
three  men  went  out  to  the  street,  leav- 
ing Wilson  trembling  with  joy  and 
Traynor  so  delighted  he  could  hardly 
keep  his  face  straight. 

Entering  the  courthouse,  the  other 
two  waited  while  Traynor  hunted  up 
the  janitor.  It  took  him  much  longer 
than  seemed  necessary  to  the  two  im- 
patient men,  but  when  he  finally  ap- 
peared, the  four  of  them  went  to  the 
assessor's  office,  where  the  deputies 
had  given  up  all  pretense  at  work. 

"May  I  conduct  my  own  defense, 
Mr.  Bradley  ?"  asked  Traynor. 

"Yes,  yes — go  ahead.  I  don't  care 
a  snap  now,  anyhow,  since  the  Mail 
has  got  left.  Gee,  won't  this  be  great 
for  the  Ledger f" 

Beechley  looked  like  murdering 
some  one,  and  Traynor  started  his 
case. 

"Boys,  didn't  I  absolutely  refuse  to 
give  out  a  single  figure  of  that  state- 
ment last  night,  and  didn't  I  lock  it  up 
in  Bradley's  safe  ?"  They  assented  to 
this,  and  as  Traynor  and  the  others 
turned  to  Seymour,  they  were  aston- 
ished at  the  sight  of  the  man.  He  had 
grown  perfectly  livid  and  his  hand 
clutched  the  side  of  his  chair  nerv- 
ously. 

"Mr.  Seymour,"  said  Traynor, 
"didn't  you  telephone  to  the  Mail 
office  last  night,  offering  to  send  them 
this  statement — for  a  consideration?" 
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asked  Traynor  in  even  tones,  as 
though  asking  an  ordinary  question. 

"No — you  impudent  whelp — I  did 
not!" 

"John" — Traynor  turned  to  the 
janitor,  but  that  worthy  did  not  wait. 

"Yes,  you  did,  Mr.  Seymour,  for  I 
heard  you  and  so  did  Mr.  Traynor,  for 
he  had  come  back  into  the  building, 
and  we  were  standing  right  out  there 
in  the  hall."    John  was  excited. 

At  this  Beechlev  broke  in.  "But  the 
money,  Traynor — you  received  the 
money,  for  Wilson  followed  the  kid 
and  saw  you  get  it !" 

Seymour's  face  lit  up  at  this.  Per- 
haps he  was  not  lost  after  all  I 

"Yes,  John,  you  may  tell."  Tray- 
nor laughed  at  the  janitor,  who  was 
excitedly  trying  to  make  himself 
heard. 

"But  I  heard  Mr.  Seymour  ask  Mr. 
Traynor  to  wait  here  and  get  a  letter 
that  he  expected ;  he  said  he  had  sold 
a  horse — he  never  had  a  horse  nor 
never  will — and  that  the  money  was 
to  be  sent,  and  he  asked  Mr.  Traynor 
here  to  wait  and  get  it  for  him  and 
put  it  in  his  desk,  as  he  had  to  go  out 
on  business.  There  is  the  envelope  in 
the  waste  basket — Mr.  Traynor 
showed  it  to  me  when  it  came,  so  Fd 
know  it."  It  was  the  most  interest- 
ing time  in  John's  life,  and  he  was 
going  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Traynor  was  glad  of  any  excuse  to 
delay  both  Bradley  and  the  editor,  so 
he  urged  John  to  go  on. 

"That's  enough,"  interrupted  Beech- 
ley.  "Where  in  thunder  did  you  get 
those  figures,  Seymour?"    Then,  in  a 


disgusted  tone:  "This  will  play  the 
very  Dickens  with  me  I" 

Seymour  refused  to  answer,  and  as 
the  discomfited  chief  clerk  turned  to 
his  desk  and  began  to  gather  up  his 
belongings,  Traynor  remarked,  jocu- 
larly: "Oh,  they  were  just  some  fig- 
ures I  left  on  my  desk,  in  case  some 
one  happened  to  come  along  and  want 
them — they  have  no  bearing  on  the 
assessment." 

Bradley  felt  that  he  could  afford  to 
joke  now,  so  he  turned  to  Beechley, 
and  asked:  "Perhaps  you  can  give 
Seymour  a  place  over  on  the  paper — 
head  reporter,  or  something — he  is 
looking  for  a  job  from  this  minute! 
Mr.  Traynor,  will  you  take  the  place 
of  chief  deputy  here — while  I  remain 
in  office  ?" 

"With  the  greatest  of  pleasure,"  re- 
plied Traynor,  laughingly. 

"Come  on,"  said  Bradley,  at  last,  "I 
guess  I'll  get  this  statement  over  to 
Clancey — he'll  want  some  time  to 
write  this  thing  up.  Good  God  I  where 
has  it  gone  to  ?" 

A  frantic  search  ensued  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  Traynor  suddenly  re- 
membered that  the  paper  had  been  left 
at  the  Mail  office,  and  Bradley  and 
Beechley  went  to  hunt  it  up,  while 
Traynor  sat  down  and  laughed,  much 
to  the  mystification  of  his  fellow- 
clerks. 

Bradley  was  chafing  the  editor  over 
his  defeat,  when,  as  they  turned  into 
the  main  street  of  the  place  a  small 
newsboy  ran  against  them,  shouting: 
"Extra— extra— corrected  report  of 
County  Assessor,"  as  given  to  the  Mail 
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by    himself  I      Beechley    grabbed    a  left  at  the  Mail  office,  changed  the 

paper  from  the  astonished  urchin,  and  figures,    and    gotten    the    extras    out 

as  his  eye  quickly  took  in  the  import  while  they  were  wrangling  over  at  the 

of  the  first  page,  he  clapped  his  sides  courthouse  about  the   origin  of   the 

and  shouted :  false  report. 

"Ill  make  Wilson   city  editor  to-  Bradley  did  not  run  for  office  that 

day — he's  all  right!"  fall — neither  did  Seymour,  but  Wil- 

Bradley  swore  as  he  hadn't  done  for  son  and   Traynor  enjoyed   a   supper 

years,  only  this  time  it  was  low  and  that  night  at  the  expense  of  the  Mail, 

deep,  for  he  was  swearing  to  himself,  which  they  remembered,  with  mingled 

Wilson  had  taken  the  statement  he  had  feelings,  for  many  days. 


SWALLOWS  TO  SOUTHWARD 


GARNET  NOEL   WILET 


Flutter  of  bird-wing  warm  and  brown, 
Swift  flight  to  the  south  and  west, 

Flakes  of  snow  and  falling  rain 
Beating  an  empty  nest. 

Glow  of  life  and  rush  of  love, 
Light  heart  and  a  tireless  wing, 

Joy  bides  not  in  the  tuneless  trees 
When  swallows  southward  sing. 

Sing  on  little  swallow  and  sing  with  a  will 
In  your  flight  to  south  and  west, 

For  the  warp  of  joy  and  the  woof  of  love 
Can  weave  for  the  soul  a  nest! 

Fireless  hearth  in  the  far-off  home, 
Gusts  of  rain  from  the  sky's  unrest, 

What  care  I  for  the  dripping  eaves, 
Clasped  on  thy  tender  breast. 

Fall  of  leaves  in  the  autumn  wind, 
Dappled  fields  and  a  sunless  sky, 

Swallows  to  southward  and  we  to  joy — 
God  and  my  love  and  I. 
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An  Incident  in  the  Greek  Revolution 


(Translated  from  the  Modern  Greek  of  D.   Vikelas) 
By  HERBERT  CUSHING  TOLMAN 


Note.— The  events  here  described  have  been 
selected  by  the  translator  from  the  Neohellenio  novel 
Loukti  Laras.  The  Greek  author  gives  us  the 
memoirs  of  a  Chian  merchant  living  amidst  the  stir- 
ring scenes  of  the  War  of  Independence.  The  purity 
and  simplicity  of  style  impart  a  delightful  charm  to  a 
narrative  of  deeds  almost  too  cruel  and  awful  to  be 
penned.  The  story  first  appeared  in  the  Uestia&n 
Athenian  paper  of  date  1879,  and  was  soon  published 
in  book  form,  which  has  passed  through  several 
editions.  Translations  have  been  made  Into  many 
languages;  chiefly,  I  would  mention  the  one  in  Ger- 
many of  WUhelm  Wagner;  in  France,  of  the  Marquis 
de  tit.  HUaire;  and  in  England,  of  J.  Qmnadius, 

PART  I. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  year  1821 
I  was  living  in  Smyrna.  I  was  then 
a  young  man  of  twenty.  Seven 
years  before,  my  teacher,  Pappa  Phlou- 
tis  (God  bless  his  memory  I),  had  con- 
vinced my  father  that  my  present  edu- 
cation was  entirely  sufficient  for  a  man 
intending  to  go  into  business.  My 
father,  either  persuaded  by  words  of 
the  good  priest,  or  because  he  ob- 
served that  the  discipline  of  a  business 
life  was  most  useful  for  me,  decided 
not  to  send  me  to  Chios  for  the  prose- 
cution of  my  studies ;  but  he  took  me 
to  Smyrna,  receiving  me  first  as  an 
apprentice,  and  a  little  while  after  as 
a  partner  in  his  business  establish- 
ment. 

The  Most  High  blessed  our  efforts. 
Each  year  our  balance  was  greater 
than  the  year  before,  and  our  business 
credit  was  more  and  more  confirmed 
it:  the  market  of  Smyrna.     Moreover 


— I  can  say  it  with  pride — my  father 
from  the  beginning  had  gained  an 
honorable  name  and  high  credit,  since 
he  was  most  honest  and  exact  in  all 
his  relations.  I  ought  to  add — I  do 
not  say  it  to  praise,  realizing  from  ex- 
perience that  the  man  who  praises 
himself  either  is  in  error  or  wishes  to 
deceive  others ;  but  I  say  it  as  a  trib- 
ute of  filial  affection — that  the  success 
in  the  course  of  my  business  life  I  owe, 
above  everything  else,  to  those  prin-- 
ciples  of  honor  which  my  father,  from 
the  earliest  days  of  my  boyhood,  had 
inspired  in  me. 

As  our  gains  increased  the  circle  of 
our  business  activities  was  more  wide- 
ly extended,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
horizon  of  our  plans.  Our  relations 
with  foreign  correspondents  in  Europe 
were  not  adequate  to  our  commer- 
cial enterprise.  Two  or  three  of  my 
fellow-countrymen,  young  Colum- 
buses  of  Greek  commerce,  had  al- 
ready in  those  years  pitched  their 
tents  in  London.  Their  success  dis- 
turbed my  sleep,  and  their  example 
inflamed  my  ambitious  desires.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  settled  that  I  should 
go,  in  the  fall,  to  England  with  one 
of  my  uncles.  I  had  already  begun  to 
study  English  under  an  English  priest, 
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a  sort  of  Pappa  Phloutis,  who  was  not 
successful  in  teaching  me  very  much 
— but,  perhaps,  it  was  not  his  fault; 
let  me  cast  no  reproaches  upon  the 
memory  of  my  first  teachers. 

Our  thoughts  were  exclusively 
given  to  our  business.  Of  the  Philike 
Hetairia  and  the  incipient  Revo- 
lution we  had  no  knowledge.  To- 
gether with  all  the  Greeks  of  that  time 
we  felt  an  indefinite  longing  for  free- 
dom. We  beheld  in  Smyrna  Euro- 
peans carrying  their  heads  high,  and 
with  bitterness  in  our  inmost  soul  we 
congratulated  the  independent  Chris- 
tian nations.  We  had  some  vague  his- 
torical knowledge  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  some  misty  hopes  of 
national  restoration,  chiefly  based  on 
expected  help  from  the  north.  We 
used  to  come  together  on  our  festivals 
and  sing  the  songs  of  Rhigas;  but 
we  never  imagined  that  we  were  liv- 
ing on  the  point  of  a  national  out- 
break. 

We  passed  our  lives  quietly  within 
the  Khan,  during  the  day  engrossed 
in  our  business,  and  at  night  living 
in  the  little  room  above  the  store 
where  my  father  and  myself  slept.  On 
Sundays  we  attended  service  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Photini.  Sometimes  we 
visited  the  family  of  the  Chians  living 
in  Smyrna.  Once  in  a  while,  perhaps 
once  or  twice  a  year,  about  Easter 
time,  we  went  for  recreation  into  the 
surrounding  country,  and  then,  breath- 
ing the  pure  air,  and  seeing  the  trees 
and  the  fields,  we  remembered  Chios, 
and  our  tower  and  garden,  and  more 


painful  seemed  our  separation  from 
home. 

So  the  days  went  by  and  time 
passed.  I  was  thinking  chiefly  of  my 
intended  visit  tp  England.  My  dreams 
centered  around  it,  and  the  dreams 
were  of  golden  hue;  but  suddenly 
quiet  and  activity,  plans  and  dreams, 
all  were  overturned  in  a  moment. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  I  was 
awakened  one  night  trembling.  I  had 
heard  repeated  firing  in  my  sleep.  I 
sat  up  in  bed  with  my  ears  strained, 
and  my  eyes  intent  in  the  darkness. 

My  father  was  sleeping  heavily. 
Was  it  a  dream?  Nay.  Bang!  Bang! 
The  firing  came  again,  and  at  the 
same  time  savage  cries.  I  awoke  my 
father,  and  we  both  listened. 

Throughout  the  whole  night  there 
followed  at  intervals  the  firing  and 
the  discord.  We  could  not  guess  what 
was  the  matter.  How  could  we  know  ? 
We  had  the  curiosity  to  go  out;  but 
fear  was  stronger,  and  we  stayed  in 
the  room. 

At  daybreak  we  went  into  the  square 
of  the  Khan,  where  we  found  others 
of  the  inmates  gathered  together  in 
the  same  perplexity  as  we,  and  in  the 
same  unrest. 

The  Khans,  as  perhaps  you  know, 
reader,  are  generally  built  in  the  form 
of  a  fortress.  On  the  outside  are  high 
solid  walls,  in  the  midst  an  open  court, 
square  or  oblong,  and  on  the  court  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  shops  and 
houses.  Communication  with  the  out- 
side world  is  through  an  iron  door 
that  is  shut  at  night. 
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When  in  the  morning  the  guards 
opened  the  gate,  we  learned  that  the 
evening  before  there  had  come  an 
order  for  the  Turks  to  arm  them- 
selves; consequently  the  nightly  firing 
and  the  tumult.  But  why  this  arm- 
ing? What  was  the  danger  that  pro- 
voked this  order?  Such  questions  we 
directed  to  those  who  came  from  with- 
out ;  but  we  got  no  satisfactory  infor- 
mation. One  said  "a  revolution  of  the 
Janizaries,"  another  "a  Russian  war." 
Some  whispered,  "an  uprising  of  the 
Christians." 

So  passed  that  day.  It  was  Satur- 
day. We  did  not  leave  the  khan ;  but 
from  the  gate  we  saw  armed  and  sav- 
age Turks  parading  the  streets. 

On  the  following  day  we  went,  as 
was  our  custom,  to  divine  service.  On 
that  Sunday  it  was  not  appointed  for 
the  priest  to  preach;  hence  the  con- 
gregation with  astonishment  saw  him 
ascend  the  pulpit.  He  did  not  ascend 
there  to  teach  the  word  of  God,  but  to 
read  a  patriarchial  excommunication. 

We  listened  thunderstruck,  as  he 
read  those  awful  curses  and  chilling 
maledictions.  We  heard  pronounced 
the  names  of  Soutsos  and  Ypsilanti  as 
of  criminals  and  traitors.  We  sup- 
posed that  this  concerned  revolution- 
ary movements  in  Wallachia  or  some 
secret  conspiracies,  and  we  looked  one 
upon  another  in  the  church,  and  there 
were  exchanged  whisperings  and 
questions,  and  perplexities.  What  did 
this  anathematized  revolution  mean? 
What  was  the  source  of  the  move- 
ment? We  only  knew  that  Ypsilanti 
was  great  and  powerful  in  Russia,  and 


somehow  we  conjectured  that  it  con- 
cerned some  Russian  movement,  that 
it  was  the  prelude  to  a  Russo-Turk- 
ish  War;  but  all  these  conjectures 
were  vaguely  formed,  undefined,  and 
confused  much  more  than  to-day  I  am 
able  to  declare. 

Even  the  Turks  in  Smyrna  were 
still  in  the  dark  as  to  what  was  hap- 
pening. They  did  not  really  know 
that  the  Rayahs  had  revolted;  they 
thought  that  the  danger  came  from 
Russia.  None  the  less,  from  the  very 
beginning,  their  fanaticism  awoke. 
There  was  a  threatened  war  against 
infidels.  Every  Christian  was  a  foe; 
every  Rayah  a  ready  victim.  From  the 
first  day  our  horizon  was  dark  for  us, 
and  unrest  and  fear  disturbed  our 
soul. 

These  words,  unrest,  fear,  have 
often  escaped  my  pen.  But  why  should 
I  show  a  courage  which  I  did  not  have, 
nor  was  able  to  have?  Do  not  smile, 
reader,  considering  that  I  am  a  Chian, 
and  assign  to  national  idiosyncracies 
my  lack  of  courage.  I  wish  I  could 
have  seen  you  in  my  place,  as  brave  as 
you  may  think  you  are.  Unarmed, 
defenseless,  humiliated  by  servitude, 
exposed  to  the  dagger  of  the  first  ex- 
asperated Turk,  without  the  slightest 
hope  of  getting  justice  or  vengeance, 
how  was  it  possible  for  us,  the  humble 
merchants  of  the  Khan  of  Smyrna,  to 
have  courage?  What  good  would 
courage  have  done  us?  We  had  only 
patience,  and  there  was  need  of  much 
patience,  for  our  life  was  a  continuous 
struggle  and  a  long  martyrdom.  But. 
patience  has  its  limits.     When  it  is 
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exhausted  there  succeeds  either  dejec- 
tion or  that  despair  which  leads  to 
heroism.  Many  examples  of  heroism 
during  the  Greek  Revolution,  and  in 
the  general  history  of  mankind,  writ- 
ten and  unwritten,  are  perhaps  de- 
rived from  such  despair.  God  saved 
me  from  dejection,  and  nature  had 
not  constituted  me  for  the  despair 
which  inspires  heroism.  But  yet, 
neither  my  patience  nor  my  hope  was 
exhausted,  and  often  I  have  thanked 
the  Most  High  for  this. 

A  few  days  after  that  Sunday  of  the 
excommunication,  I  went  one  morn- 
ing to  the  Khan  of  the  Jews  to  collect 
some  money.  I  had  received  a  cer- 
tain sum  and  put  the  bag  containing 
it  in  my  pocket,  when  I  suddenly 
heard  a  noise  and  footsteps,  and  saw 
a  swarm  of  Christians  and  Jews  run- 
ning toward  me.  Before  the  Jew  had 
time  to  shut  the  door,  his  dark  shop 
was  filled  with  his  trembling  tribes- 
men. Their  excited  whispers,  in  their 
Spanish  dialect,  did  not  enlighten  or 
reassure  me.  They  did  not  know  what 
had  happened  and  why  they  were 
fleeing. 

When  the  tumult  had  ceased  and 
quiet  came  again,  we  cautiously  opened 
the  door.  Gradually  the  other  shops 
were  opened,  and  those  who  had  taken 
refuge  within  gained  courage  and 
went  forth;  then  from  mouth  to 
mouth  became  known  at  last  the  true 
cause  of  that  alarm. 

A  camel  bearing  a  load  of  cotton 
had  fallen  in  the  narrow  street  of  the 
market  and  had  broken  the  door  of  a 
shop.    The  noise  of  the  broken  door, 


the  cries  of  the  drivers  and  of  the  Jews 
within  the  shop,  the  crowd  about  the 
fallen  camel — all  this  was  interpreted, 
in  a  moment,  as  the  beginning  of  a 
riot,  and  then  ensued  the  general  dis- 
cord, flight,  and  alarm. 

I  left  the  Jews  and  folding  my  gar- 
ment over  my  chest  to  better  protect 
the  bag  in  my  pocket,  started 
home.  But  I  had  scarcely  entered  the 
main  street  of  the  market  when  I 
heard  anew  cries  and  tumult,  and  be- 
fore I  had  time  to  run  away  or  pro- 
tect myself  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
swarm  of  Turks,  who  were  running 
with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands. 
Why  they  did  not  trample  me,  why 
they  did  not  kill  me,  I  cannot  even 
now  understand. 

The  swarm  pushed  me  on.  I  ran 
with  it.  I  received  here  and  there 
kicks  and  cuffs;  but  I  ran;  I  ran, 
trembling,  not  knowing  where  I  was 
going  nor  what  would  happen  to  me, 
and  not  even  thinking  about  this.  It 
was  as  a  dream ;  but  a  terrible  dream. 
I  knew  well  the  streets  of  Smyrna, 
but  what  streets  I  passed  through  I 
did  not  then  see,  nor  do  I  now  remem- 
ber. 

I  only  know  that  at  one  turn  of 
our  course  I  saw  the  door  of  our  Khan 
before  me  and  recognized  it.  It  was 
half  closed.  I  do  not  know  how  I  got 
within  the  Khan,  into  my  room,  near 
my  father.  All  this  remains  confused 
in  my  mind.  I  remember  I  found  my- 
self lying  on  the  bed  panting,  and 
over  me,  bending  his  head,  was  my 
father,  who  was  bathing  me  with  cold 
water. 
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I  remember  I  felt  a  burden  on  my 
breast,  and  then  only  recollecting  the 
bag,  I  put  my  hand  to  my  bosom  and 
drew  it  away. 

I  remember  the  smile  of  my  father 
when  I  gave  him  the  bag.  That  smile 
I  at  that  time  took  as  an  expression  of 
gratitude  for  the  safety  of  the  money ; 
but  when  I  had  children  of  my  own, 
then  I  realized  its  true  significance. 
"What  do  I  care  for  money?  For  you, 
my  son,  is  my  whole  concern.,, 

That  was  the  meaning  of  my  fa- 
ther's smile.  My  father  loved  me ;  he 
loved  me  passionately.  He  never 
showed  his  love  through  effusions  or 
exhibitions  of  affection.  Only  when  he 
was  dead  and  I  did  not  have  him  by 
me,  remembering,  as  I  did,  the  ex- 
periences and  the  smallest  circum- 
stances of  our  many  years'  life  to- 
gether, then  only,  I  realized  and  ap- 
preciated the  depth  of  his  love  for  me. 
Why  is  this?  Is  it  because  it  is  re- 
quired of  us  to  lose  something  to  ap- 
preciate its  whole  worth,  or  is  it  be- 
cause experiences  and  sufferings  had 
opened  more  widely  my  mind  and  en- 
larged my  heart? 

Why  were  the  Turks  running?  I 
found  out  afterwards.  They  were  go- 
ing to  the  quarter  of  the  Franks  with 
sinister  designs  upon  those  dwelling 
there.  Happily  the  Pasha  anticipated 
their  movement  and  was  able  to  quiet 
them  so  that  nothing  deplorable  hap- 
pened on  that  day.  The  true  reign 
of  terror  had  not  yet  begun;  and  yet 
that  mob,  that  first  demonstration  of 
armed  Turks  against  the  Christians, 
my  first  feeling  of  actual  danger,  re- 


main stamped  in  my  memory  more 
vitally,  perhaps,  than  what  I  saw  and 
suffered  afterwards. 

From  that  day  the  Turks  became 
more  threatening.  Blood  had  not  yet 
been  shed;  but  their  insolence,  their 
threats,  their  sullen  looks,  their  show 
of  arms,  were  preludes  awful  of  the 
coming  storm!  Things  became  more 
serious,  and  the  insurrection  increased. 
To  every  cry  of  freedom  on  the  part 
of  the  Greeks  there  answered  a 
new  outbreak  of  Turkish  fanaticism, 
until  at  last  every  restraint  ceased, 
and  the  Turks  pillaged  and  slaugh- 
tered. 

News  did  not  come  to  us  regularly 
nor  accurately;  but  there  penetrated 
somehow  to  the  recesses  of  our  Khan 
the  echo  of  those  first  movements 
of  national  regeneration.  Thus  we 
learned  what  was  taking  place  in  Wal- 
lachia.  Thus  I  heard  one  day  that  the 
Morea  had  revolted,  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  Patras  and  the  leading  men 
of  the  Peloponnesus  had  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  movement.  At 
the  same  time  came  tidings  that  Hydra 
and  Spetzae  had  joined  the  insurrec- 
tion. 

When,  running  back  in  memory  to 
that  glorious  past,  I  recall  the  inci- 
dents, and,  analyzing  the  impressions 
which  I  then  had,  I  arrange  them  as  a 
reflex,  so  to  speak,  of  the  common 
feeling  of  that  time,  I  come  frequently 
to  the  conclusion  that  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  struggle  the  partici- 
pation of  our  Greek  islands  in  the 
national  movement  contributed  more, 
perhaps,  than  many  to-day  are  able  to 
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understand  toward  the  strength  and 
spread  of  the  insurrection.  I  do  not 
say  this  in  regard  to  the  very  great 
material  aid  which  the  Greek  navy 
rendered  to  the  nation,  nor  in  regard 
to  the  brilliant  successes  which  added 
a  dew  crown  of  fadeless  glory  to  the 
Greek  name.  No.  This  we  saw  and 
understood  later.  But  from  the  very 
beginning,  when  we  who  were  living 
far  away  from  the  crater  of  the  na- 
tional outbreak  heard  that  the  men  of 
Hydra  and  Spetsae  and  Psara  had  un- 
furled the  flag  of  freedom,  we  real- 
ized more  vitally  the  significance  of 
the  movement. 

The  captains  of  Hydra  and  Spetsae 
and  Psara  represented  in  a  kind  of 
general  way  the  national  Pan-Hellenic 
character  of  the  revolution.  Many  of 
them  were  our  acquaintances;  many 
were  our  friends;  their  names  and 
faces  were  known  in  nearly  all  the 
harbors,  in  all  the  marts  of  trade 
where  Greeks  resorted.  Consequently, 
when  we  heard  that  these  men — 
our  friends,  our  acquaintances — were 
fighting  for  Faith  and  Country,  and 
had  sworn  either  to  be  free  or  to  die, 
we  were  aroused  much  more  intensely 
than  when  we  learned  of  the  move- 
ment of  Ypsilanti,  or  even  of  the  up- 
rising of  the  Peloponnesus. 

I  speak  about  the  first  beginnings  of 
the  movement,  and  my  first  impres- 
sions. Afterwards  there  came  other 
causes  which  made  us  understand  how 
unbreakable  was  the  bond  which 
bound  us  to  the  insurgents.  The 
Turks  in  their  pillaging  and  slaughter- 
ing made  us  realize  the  solidarity  of 


our  nation,  even  if  we  had  a  dispo- 
sition to  forget  it. 

Pardon,  my  reader,  these  digressions 
of  mine.  My  aged  hand,  yielding  to 
the  impulse  of  my  aged  heart,  loves  to 
make  my  pen  linger  upon  the  accumu- 
lated memories  of  the  sufferings  and 
the  impressions  of  my  youth.  My  in- 
tention is  to  limit  myself  to  the  recital 
of  the  experiences  of  my  life ;  but  the 
life  of  each  one  of  us  is  but  a  tiny 
atom,  bound  up  with  the  sum  of  the 
incidents  which  surround  us  all.  How 
can  I  separate  each  time  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  this  humble  atom  of  myself 
from  the  movement  of  that  great  na- 
tional maelstrom  in  which  I  was  car- 
ried along. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  I  am 
an  old  man,  I  cannot,  perhaps,  always 
avoid  such  digressions  in  writing 
my  memoirs.  You  have  no  need  to 
follow  me  to  the  end,  my  reader. 
When  you  were  small  and  your  nurse- 
told  you  stories,  she  did  this  not  only 
to  please  your  own  curiosity,  but  also 
to  gratify  the  impulse  which  she  felt 
to  tell  them.  Perhaps  sleep  came  over 
you ;  yet  she  continued  with  her  story, 
and  you  woke  up  to  hear  the  end  of 
the  recital.  That  is  why  you  recall 
only  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  so 
many  tales,  without,  perhaps,  under- 
standing why  you  do  not  remember 
the  middle ;  but  my  story  has  in  itself 
neither  beginning  nor  end,  so  that  you 
may  sleep  from  this  point  on,  my 
reader,  and  you  will  not  vex  me. 

The  first  news  of  the  •  revolution 
came  to  us  during  Lent.  What  a 
Lent,  and  what  an  Easter  that  was! 
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We  went  regularly  to  church,  as  there 
the  news  circulated;  oftentimes  false, 
generally  exaggerated,  but,  however, 
the  only  news  which  we  could  get. 
Let  no  one  suppose  that  our  anxiety 
in  these  events  drew  our  minds  from 
the  services  of  our  church.  By  no 
means.  On  the  contrary,  religious 
feeling  was  strong;  the  sufferings  of 
our  nation  were  incarnated,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Christ, 
and  the  solemn  ritual  of  Passion  Week 
reflected  the  spiritual  condition  of  our 
congregation. 

About  the  middle  of  Passion  Week 
foul  reports  were  spread.  It  was  ru- 
mored that  arrests  had  been  made,  and 
confiscations  and  massacres  had  oc- 
curred in  Constantinople,  that  many 
of  the  leaders  of  our  nation  had  been 
beheaded. 

Easter  Sunday  we  learned  that 
Prince  Constantine  Mourouzis,  drago- 
man to  the  Porte,  had  been  executed, 
and  the  effect  of  these  repeated  an- 
nouncements threw  a  pall  of  mourn- 
ing over  the  joyful  Collects  of  the 
Resurrection. 

A  few  days  after  there  came  fear- 
ful and  startling  news.  Gregory,  our 
patriarch  had  been  hung!  His  body 
had  been  given  over  in  insult  and  sport 
to  the  Jews !  Such  news  crushed  our 
hearts  and  smote  our  knees. 

We  were  all  under  the  influence  of  a 
twofold  feeling — the  horror  which 
this  sacrilege  upon  the  holy  person  of 
the  Patriarch,  the  head  of  our  nation, 
aroused  in  every  Christian,  in  every 
Greek ;  and  the  feeling  that  no  longer 
was  the  life  of  any  one  of  us  secure. 


Ii  the  Government  of  the  Sultan  dared 
such  crimes  in  the  very  Capitol  and 
against  the  leaders  and  nobles  of  our 
nation,  what  dangers  might  we  pass 
through,  insignificant  Rayahs,  from 
the  unbridled  violence  of  the  Turks  in 
Smyrna,  much  moire  of  those  from  the 
recesses  of  Asia? 

For  many  days  before  lawless  bands 
of  savage  warriors  had  begun  to  gather 
about  Smyrna,  whom  the  thirst  of 
blood  and  plunder  had  enticed  out  of 
the  very  depths  of  Anatolia.  The  Pa- 
sha seemed  still  to  care  for  the  safety 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  kept  those  mon- 
sters outside  the  city.  Yet  their  near- 
ness aroused  and  excited  the  Turks. 
From  day  to  day  they  became  more 
threatening,  and  from  threats  they 
passed  on  to  acts  of  blood.  The  hand 
fell  often  upon  the  dagger,  the  dagger 
easily  slipped  from  its  sheath,  and 
many  innocent  victims  were  struck 
down,  and  some  were  murdered  in  the 
streets  of  Smyrna. 

But  these  were  only  the  beginnings 
of  the  sacrifice.  Afterwards  came  the 
orgies  of  frenzy,  pillaging  and  slaugh- 
terings, not  only  in  the  streets  and 
markets  and  in  the  homes  of  the 
Christians ;  but  under  the  flags  of  the 
consuls,  and  even  on  the  European 
ships  themselves,  from  which  hordes 
of  fugitives  were  torn  away  and  mas- 
sacred; but  of  this,  I  was  informed 
later.  I  did  not  see  these  things,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  write  except  only  what 
I  saw  and  experienced. 

From  the  first  days  of  the  massacre 
many  of  the  Greeks  had  begun  se- 
cretly to  escape.    Nearly  every  day  we 
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learned  that  some  one  of  our  acquain- 
tances was  missing.  What  was  the 
matter?  Had  he  been  slaughtered? 
Was  he  hiding  in  fear?  At  length  it 
was  found  out  that  he  had  fled.  The 
example  of  so  many  fleeing,  and  the 
fear  of  the  dangers  which  were  daily 
increasing  allowed  no  rest  to  my  father 
and  myself.  An  irresistible  desire 
seized  me  to  flee.  We  thought  of  noth- 
ing except  how  to  get  away. 

But  the  matter  from  day  to  day  be- 
came more  difficult.  The  Turkish  au- 
thorities allowed  no  further  departure 
on  the  part  of  the  Rayahs.  It  was 
rumored,  but  we  would  not  believe  it 
as  yet,  that  the  consuls  had  received 
orders  to  cast  off  those  who  had  fled 
to  foreign  ships.  We  did  not  believe 
it;  but  yet,  it  was  true.  Fortunately, 
there  were  found  both  consuls  and 
captains  who  had  Christian  pity,  and 
were  not  willing  to  become  instru- 
ments of  massacre  to  the  Turks. 

In  those  days  there  came  to  Smyrna 
an  old  friend  of  my  father,  Captain 
Visvilis,  a  commander  of  a  schooner 


under  the  Russian  flag.  My  father 
took  heart  when,  one  morning,  he  saw 
him  coming  to  our  Khan  to  visit  us. 
The  good  captain  had  come  to  offer 
us  his  boat.  Within  three  days — after 
the  discharge  of  his  cargo — he  prom- 
ised that  he  would  carry  us  to  Chios. 

"To  Chios !"  I  exclaimed,  when  my 
father  secretly  told  me  his  plan. 
"Shall  we  be  safer  there  than  here?" 

"There,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  be 
with  your  mother  and  sisters.  We 
shall  be  saved  with  them,  or  we  shall  all 
perish  together."  Meanwhile,  we  be- 
gan making  ready.  We  had  not  time 
for  much  preparation,  nor  did  we  wish 
to  betray  our  secret  by  untimely  meas- 
ures. Our  business  we  determined  to 
leave  to  the  mercy  of  God,  aijd  our 
uncollected  debts  to  the  conscience  of 
our  debtors,  if  they  should  survive. 
We  collected  what  money  we  could, 
and  on  the  third  day,  with  beating 
hearts,  we  waited  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
according  to  the  agreement  which  our 
friend,  the  captain,  had  made  with  us. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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By  JAMES  H.  STEVENSON 


IT  is  rare,  and  as  interesting  as  it  is 
rare,  to  hear  an  educated  and 
Christianized  man  from  one  of 
the  so-called  heathen  countries  discuss 
the  problem  of  the  Christianizing  and 
civilizing  of  his  own  land.  Such  an  op- 
portunity has  been  recently  offered  to 
the  college  communities  of  America  in 
the  appearance  of  Professor  Chen,  of 
Peking,  to  plead  before  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  of  this 
country  for  the  young  men  of  China. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  listen  to 
returned  missionaries  upon  this  theme, 
but  this  is  perhaps  the  first  instance  of 
a  native  Chinese  Christian  taking  the 
platform  in  a  Christian  land  with  large 
and  statesmanlike  plans  for  the  con- 
version of  his  own  people.  Professor 
Chen  has  made  his  appearance  at  va- 
rious places  in  the  largest  and  most 
influential  of  our  educational  centers, 
and  his  sane  views,  his  bold  plans  and 
strong  faith,  no  less  than  his  choice 
English,  have  secured  him  a  large 
welcome.  He  comes  to  American 
young  men,  and  especially  to  college 
men,  in  behalf  of  the  young  men  of 
China,  since  he  sees  in  present  po- 
litical movements  in  his  country  a 
rare  opportunity  to  assist  his  fellow 
countrymen. 

The  reins  of  government  are  falling 
from  the  hands  of  the  old  men  in 
China;  they  are  not  able  to  adjust 


themselves  to  the  many  changes  that 
are  coming  in  Chinese  politics.  The 
Empress  Dowager — the  support  and 
stay  of  Old  China  in  the  conflict  with 
the  progressive  ideas  of  the  New 
China  that  is^  soon  to  be — is  growing 
old  and  must  shortly  give  place  to 
younger  life.  Professor  Chen,  there- 
fore sees  here  great  possibilities  for  his 
country,  if  her  young  men  are  prop- 
erly taken  in  hand.  He  comes  to 
America,  for,  says  he: 

"  We  owe  very  much  to  you  Americans 
for  our  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
In  response  to  the  urgent  call  from  the 
various  parts  of  China,  the  Secretary  of  the 
International  Committee  reached  Tien-Tsien 
in  1895  to  lead  in  the  development  of  the 
movement  in  behalf  of  the  young  men  of 
that  great  Empire.  The  following  year,  as 
a  result  of  Mr.  Mott's  visit  to  China,  not  less 
than  twenty-seven  College  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  were  formed,  and  be- 
sides that,  we  formed  a  national  organiza- 
tion, which  binds  these  twenty-seven  As- 
sociations together,  and,  through  Mr.  Mott's 
efforts,  we  were  linked  to  the  World's 
Union.  A  number  of  city  Associations  have 
been  formed  since  that  time,  including 
Shanghai,  Hong-Kong  and  Tien-Tsien. 
Forty-three  College  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  have  been  formed  since  Mr. 
Mott's  first  visit.  We  have  at  the  present 
time  a  total  membership  of  2,500  students 
and  city  young  men.  The  field  which  lies 
before  this  movement  presents  many  difficul- 
ties, but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  yielding 
an  encouraging  fruitage  and  has  an  untold 
wealth  of  possibilities.  ' 

China  has  1,919  walled  cities,  many 
of  which  have  populations  of  over  a 
million.  Just  how  significant  this 
statement  is,  and   how  important  is 
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the  work  to  be  undertaken,  we  may 
realize  if  we  remember  that, 

14 Here  dwell  the  officials,  who  come  with 
honor  and  authority  direct  from  the  Emper- 
or, and  here  gather  the  million  and  more 
students,  who  come  every  three  years  to  en- 
dure the  most  severe  intellectual  test  of 
which  the  world  has  any  knowledge." 

But  the  most  important  element  of 
all  is  the  young  men,  and  the  greatest 
danger  to  China  lies  in  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  these  young  men  are 
subjected, 

"Temptations  whose  subtilty ,  virulence  and 
power  can  with  difficulty  be  imagined.  They 
are  thrown  into  the  midst  of  these  tempta- 
tions without  the  restraining  influence  of 
Christian  homes  or  of  Christian  churches. 
To  the  ordinary  temptations  of  the  Chinese 
cities  there  are  added  the  extraordinary 
temptations  of  the  port  cities,  where  all  that 
is  worst  in  the  East  combines  with  all  that 
is  worst  in  the  West  in  one  fiendish  purpose 
to  destroy  young  men.'* 

The  growth  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  movement  in 
China  is  best  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  Shanghai.  Three  years  ago,  there 
v/ere  only  twenty-five  members;  now, 
there  are  six  hundred.  Then  there 
were  no  Bible  classes;  now,  there  are 
Bible  classes  for  Japanese,  Chinese, 
and  English  young  men.  Then,  there 
were  no  buildings ;  now,  there  are  two 
commodious  structures.  Then,  no 
money  was  expended,  while  last  year 
$16,000  was  contributed  by  city  young 
men  and  older  business  men  for  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work  in  that  city.  The  great 
success  of  this  work  is  due  to  an  Amer- 
ican, Mr.  Brockman,  a  graduate  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  who  came  to  China  four  or 
five  years  ago,  and  though  he  came 

the  latest  of  all  the  secretaries,  he  is 
•a 


now  at  the  front  as  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  whole  movement. 

"China  has  a  larger  number  of  students 
than  any  country  in  the  world.  Learning  is 
nowhere  more  honored.  Her  scholars  are 
in  many  respects  inferior  to  none.  Her  ed- 
ucational system  is  the  oldest  on  the  earth, 


and  yet  she  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been, 
a  land  of  colleges.  In  America  the  Govern- 
ment holds  itself  responsible  for  when  and 
how  a  man  is  educated;  all  China  asks  is  that 
.  the  man  be  educated.  She  does  not  concern 
herself  with  when  and  where  the  education 
was  obtained.' ' 

The  college  is  not  yet  an  important 
factor  in  education  in  China.  Stu- 
dents do  not  congregate  in  university 
centers,  as  in  the  West.  There  are  in 
China,  however,  three  classes  of  stu- 
dents— those  attending  the  missionary 
colleges,  those  attending  the  govern- 
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ment  colleges,  and  the  third  class,  con- 
sisting of  a  vast  number  of  students, 
called  "literati/'  who  study  where  they 
will  and  appear  once  a  year  or  once 
in  three  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
some  Chinese  center  for  examination. 
There  are  about  seventy-five  mission- 
ary colleges,  with  5,000  students,  and 
about  fifty  similar  institutions  estab- 
lished by  the  wealthy  Chinese  and  the 
government,    also    with    about    5,000 
students.     These  institutions  are  pat- 
terned after  American  colleges  and  are  m 
bound  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the 
education  of  the  New  China.    In  the 
missionary  colleges  about  one-half  of 
the  students  are  from  Christian  homes 
and  are  mostly  Christians.    The  large 
element  from  heathen  homes  suggests 
the  first  grave  problem  to  be  solved. 
The  number  of  students  from  these 
colleges  who  have  entered  the  min- 
istry in  China  is  very  small,  because 
the  temptation  to  work  for  larger  sal- 
aries   in    secular    callings    is    great. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  208  "student 
volunteers/'    who,    when    organized, 
will  correspond  to  the  "student  volun- 
teer movement"  of  America,  and  this 
is  very  encouraging. 

In  the  government  colleges  the  ma- 
jority of  the  students  come  from, 
heathen  homes,  and  in  most  of  these 
colleges  there  are  stringent  laws 
against  students  attending  Christian 
meetings.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  keep  the  Sabbath,  and  mis- 
sionaries who  formerly  were  employed 
as  professors  have  been  recently  dis- 
missed.    In  many  the  tablet  of  Con- 


fucius must  be  worshiped.  Still,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  made  its  way  into 
some  of  these  colleges.  Before  the 
Boxer  War,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
in  Tien-Tsien  was  situated  adjacent  to 
the  Imperial  University  and  proved  a 
most  popular  resort.  Students  could 
read,  write,  engage  in  games,  or  hold 
religious  meetings  there. 

The  great  body  of  Chinese  students, 
however,  whom  Professor  Chen  has  his 
eye  upon  as  constituting  the  strategic 
point  for  the  conquest  of  China  to 
Christian  civilization  is  not  in  the  col- 
leges. They  number  more  than  one 
million  and  are  scattered  all  over 
China.  The  government  gives  four 
degrees,  corresponding  roughly  to 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  a  higher  de- 
gree, resembling  somewhat  member- 
ship in  the  Royal  Academy,  the  latter 
being  conferred  in  Peking  only. 

"The  examinations  are  held  in  unique 
structures  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 
These  examination  halls  are  composed  of 
many  rows  of  buildings,  divided  into  small 
booths  each  three  feet  in  depth  three  feet  in 
width  and  seven  feet  in  height,  just  high 
enough  for  a  man  to  stand  up  in  and  deep 
enough  for  him  to  sit  within.  A  man 
must  remain  in  his  booth  for  nine  days 
and  nine  nights.  These  nine  days  and  nine 
nights  are  divided  into  three  periods  of  three 
days  and  three  nights  each.  They  go  in  for 
three  days  and  three  nights,  and  then  they 
are  allowed  to  come  out  for  a  recess.  Then 
they  go  in  again  for  another  three  days  and 
three  nights,  and  this  is  repeated.  There  is 
a  board  for  him  to  sit  upon,  with  no  cush- 
ions or  anything  like  the  accommodations  in 
the  hotels,  and  there  is  a  board  in  front  of  him 
for  him  to  write  upon .  Before  the  candidates 
go  into  this  booth,  there  is  a  small  court, 
where  they  all  gather  and  are  searched,  so  as 
to  ensure  that  they  have"  nothing  with  them. 
Between  these  rows  of  buildings  there  is  a 
pathway  on  which  the  policemen  go  up  and 
down,  watching  to  prevent  any  communica- 
tion between  the  students.    A  watch  tower  is 
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THE  WATCH  TOWER  IN  EXAMINATION  GROUNDS 
From  "  The  Lore  of  Cathay."     Copyright,  i»i,  by  Flkmko  H.  Rxrnx  comtaht. 


also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  When  they 
are  tired,  they  must  do  the  best  they  can  by 
leaning  against  the  wall  to  rest  themselves. 
They  have  no  place  to  lie  down.  There  are 
other  buildings  for  the  Examiners  who  look 
over  the  papers.  In  the  Examination  Hall 
at  Nankin  there  are,  it  is  safe  to  say  20,000 
of  these  small  booths. 

The  problem  of  religious  work  among 
students  of  this  class,  which  we  call  literati, 
is  very  difficult  and  different  from«that  found 
in  either  the  missionary  colleges  or  the  gov- 
ernment colleges,  because  first  of  all,  they 
believe  in  the  superiority  of  Confucianism; 
its  teachings  are  universally  held  in  China 
as  the  very  principle  which  has  maintained 
the  Chinese  Empire  for  the  foregoing  twenty- 
five  centuries,  and  they  often  say,  '  Why 
should  we  not  send  missionaries  abroad  to 
convert  other  nations  to  Confucianism?' 
Another  difficulty  is  due  to  their  pride. 
They  despise  those  who  are  not  conversant 
with  Confucianism,  and  they  look  down  upon 
the  students  of  the  missionary  colleges,  be- 


cause they  are  not  well-versed  in  the  lore  of 
the  Chinese  sage.  Still  another  difficulty  is 
due  to  the  attitude  of  the  government  towards 
Confucianism.  Every  official  is  required  to 
worship  the  tablet  of  Confucius,  a  thing  which 
of  course  is  impossible  for  a  Christian  to  do. 
Therefore,  to  convert  a  man  of  this  class 
means  to  cut  him  off  from  the  possibility  of 
ever  getting  any  position  from  the  govern- 
ment." 

Professor  Chen's  plan  for  reaching 
these  students  whom  he  calls  "literati" 
may  be  given  in  his  own  words: 

"In  every  literary  center  we  can  rent  a 
house,  with  class-room  and  lecture  hall, 
where  lectures  can  be  given  on  various  topics, 
scientific,  literary,  historical  or  religious, 
and  the  men  in  charge  of  this  building  may 
devote  their  time  to  making  personal  ac- 
quaintances and  to  private  conversations. 
You  will  ask,  would  these  men  come  to  such 
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a  place?  I  reply  yes;  they  would  come;  cer- 
tainly they  would  come,  because  in  the  ex- 
aminations for  college  instructors  now  being 
demanded  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  find  the 
information  called  for,  and  they  would  be 
glad  to  go  any  place  where  it  could  be  ob- 
tained. And  then,  you  will  ask,  could  you 
speak  to  them  about  Christianity,  without 
making  them  run  away  from  you?  I  should 
say  yes,  and  immediately.  They  are  inter- 
ested in  Christianity;  they  are  more  inter- 
ested in  it  than  almost  anything  else;  it  is 
what  everybody  is  interested  in  and  what 
everybody  is  talking  about.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  you  can  give  lectures  from  the 
very  beginning  about  Christianity,  but  of 
course,  you  would  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
ask  them  to  be  Christians  too  abruptly.  If 
the  right  man  is  chosen  for  this  work,  I 
should  say  they  are  as  easy  to  reach  as  any 
class  in  China.  The  Examiner  who  is  ap- 
pointed from  the  throne  in  Peking  to  a  cer- 
tain province  for  a  certain  term  to  examine 


the  students,  is  held  superior  even  to  the 
Governor  of  that  province;  and  merchants 
accompany  him,  sending  their  agents  ahead 
to  make  arrangements  for  their  business  with 
these  students.  So  also,  the  man  who  is  to 
work  for  this  class  may  go  with  the  Exam- 
iner from  district  to  district  where  the  literati 
gather,  and  arrangements  can  be  made  be- 
forehand by  the  missionaries,  and  with  their 
help  they  can  lecture  to  them.  I  am  sure  in 
this  way  they  can  come  in  touch  with  thou- 
sands of  them  within  a  year.  If  we  have 
eighteen  workers  in  eighteen  provinces 
working  after  this  method,  they  will  cer- 
tainly succeed  in  winning  these  important 
official  men  to  Christ.  A  vast  field  is  of 
course  left  untouched  by  our  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association;  and  though  Mr.  Mott 
has  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  is  the  stra- 
tegic point  of  the  world's  conquest,  and 
Chinese  students  are  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
student  world,  yet  I  am  glad  to  say  it  is  a 
Gibraltar  which  can  be  captured." 
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&he  KINDNESS  OF  TIME.. 

i^m    «^    «^ 

The  World  yestreen«-how  rugged  did  it  show, 
Marred  by  utility's  rude  blow  on  blow: 

But  softly  Night  let  fall  her  frozen  tears, 
Till  all  lies  fair  beneath  the  spreading  snow. 

So  life  may  be,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
Disfigured  by  some  wrong  I  failed  to  shun: 

Yet  Time,  down-dropping  the  enfolding  years, 
Shall  hide  my  failures  with  Oblivion. 

-WW  T.Hale. 
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By  GUT  UNDERWOOD 


THE  last  race  of  the  first  day  of  the 
spring  meeting  at  Bennings  had 
just  been  run.  The  winners,  and 
few  they  were,  for  it  had  not  been  a 
good  day  for  the  favorites,  hurried  to 
the  pool  boxes,  and  the  unlucky  ones 
and  those  who  simply  came  to  watch 
the  contests  thronged  through  the 
gates,  intent  on  getting  back  to  the 
city.  Fashionable  barouches,  bouncing 
two-wheelers,  gaily  painted  tallyhoes, 
light  road  wagons  pulled  by  fretting 
thoroughbreds,  and  equestrians  and 
pedestrians  filled  the  principal  roadway 
leading  from  the  course,  with  every 
man- jack  driving  as  though  his  life  de- 
pended on  a  quick  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington. At  the  little  Deanwood  sta- 
tion the  crowd  impatiently  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  local  train,  joking  and 
bantering,  during  the  interval,  on  the 
day's  fortunes.  About  the  stables  the 
usual  scenes  attending  the  close  of  a 
day's  hard  racing  were  being  enacted. 
Jockeys,  if  of  a  popular  and  money- 
making  stable,  lounged  or  strutted 
about  in  a  manner  most  painful  to  be- 
hold. Stable  boys  raced  here  and 
there  carrying  blankets,  buckets  of 
water — everything,  in  fact,  used  in  in- 
creasing the  speed  or  rendering  com- 
fortable the  life  of  the  thoroughbred 
racer;  or  else  in  stormy  groups,  from 
which  floated  profanity  galore,  they 
discussed    matters    dear    to    the   turf 


world.  Blown  racers,  with  head^ 
drooping  from  their  recent  exertions, 
were  being  scraped,  fanned,  and 
rubbed;  or,  covered  with  light  cool- 
ing sheets,  they  slowly  followed  small 
attendants  around  the  many  hard- 
packed  exercise  rings.  A  group  of 
men,  whose  well-groomed  appearance, 
shrewd  looks,  and  horsey  talk  indi- 
cated either  owners  or  bookmakers 
chewed  at  their  cigars  and  discussed 
the  day's  events. 

About  one  raw-boned  gelding  that 
occasionaly  kicked  savagely  at  the 
rubbers  who  were  industriously  dry- 
ing his  wet  and  roughened  coat,  the 
group  had  collected.  Their  conversa- 
tion soon  indicated  that  the  horse  had 
been  the  winner  of  the  last  race.  A 
sturdily  built  young  fellow  in  cordu- 
roy, with  a  golf  cap  topping  his  blonde 
hair,  was  directing  the  work.  The  re- 
marks of  his  companions  were  evi- 
dently annoying,  for  at  times  he  would 
enter  an  emphatic  protest. 

"Yes,"  said  a  dapper  fellow,  wear- 
ing clothes  of  a  pronounced  pattern, 
capped  off  with  a  pointed  beard  and  a 
tourist's  hat,  "you  probably  remember 
Sandy,  me  boy,  that  I  took  particular 
pains  this  morning  to  inquire  Glas- 
gow's condition.  You  had  been  so 
close-mouthed  about  the  long-legged 
brute  that  I  suspected  you  had  a 
surprise  for  the  dear  public,   and  as 
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surprises  are  in  my  business  I  was 
anxious  to  obtain  a  line.  I  asked  you 
point  blank  if  you  were  in  for  a  kill- 
ing, and" — turning  to  one  who  had 
been  a  quiet  listener  to  the  talk — 
"Phil,  what  do  you  think  he  told  me?" 

"I  told  you,"  interrupted  the  one 
addressed  as  "Sandy."  "that  the  horse 
had  been  off  his  feed  for  two  days  past, 
and  that  he  hadn't  worked  a  mile 
faster  than  fifty  this  season,  and — 
that's  all  I  told  you,"  he  added,  cau- 
tiously. 

"Well,  for  a  horse  that  was  sick  and 
slow  he  made  a  smashing  run  this 
afternoon.  Why,  he  had  Pillow's  colt 
beat  at  the  stretch,  and  as  for  the  rest 
they  never  saw  the  color  of  his  head- 
stall at  any  time  in  the  fight.  None  of 
your  friends  turned  a  penny  on  him, 
and  even  Phil  here,  shrewdest  of  book- 
makers, had  him  chalked  at  ten  to  one. 
Eh!  Philip?" 

"That  was  the  figure,"  slowly  an- 
swered the  pool  seller.  "No  man  in 
the  boxes  was  more  surprised  than 
myself  when  the  big  one  jumped  out 
from  the  bunch  and  made  the  running 
to  the  wire.    I " 

"That's  right,"  impatiently  broke  in 
the  owner,  Sandy,  lifting  at  the  same 
time  a  bucket  to  give  the  nervous 
Glasgow  a  few  swallows  of  water, 
"jump  on  me,  all  of  you.  I  told  you, 
Aimes  (to  the  complaining  one),  that 
I  had  no  hope  of  winning,  and  I 
hadn't.  I  knew  the  horse  was  bred 
right  and  had  plenty  of  game  and 
speed  when  in  condition,  but  when  he 
turned  away  from  his  oats  and  aofcd 
restless  for  two  days  past,  I  had  hard 


work  to  convince  myself  that  I  ought 
to  let  him  face  the  post.  You  fellows 
have  always  been  friends  of  mine,  and 
you  know  that  every  time  I  thought 
I  had  a  show  you  had  the  tip,  but  this 
was  a  case  where  the  horse  owner  was 
the  biggest  surprised  man  in  the  lot. 
Why,  I  told  Spider  when  I  put  him 
up  not  to  drive  him  at  any  point,  to 
keep  as  close  to  Pillow's  colt  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  when  we  met  at  the 
Aqueduct  we  would  know  what  kind 
of  a  pace  to  cut  out.  The  boy,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  was  fooled,  and  ad- 
mits that  Glasgow  was  running  away 
with  him  when  they  jumped  into  the 
stretch." 

"Well,  it  sounds  fair  enough,"  con- 
fessed Aimes,  "but  don't  let  it  hap- 
pen too  often,  Sandy,  or  you'll  lose 
that  reputation  of  yours  for  sound 
judgment  and  square  racing.  Any- 
way, it  costs  you  a  half  column  in  this 
week's  Flag  and  Finish,  a  beautiful 
story  that  was  to  picture  the  many  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  the  breeder  and 
turf  patron,  Donald  McGregor,  known 
to  a  host  as  'Sandy'  McGregor,  of  his 
good  Scotch  blood,  early  struggle  with 
adversity,  steady  and  honest  rise  in 
the  racing  world,  etc.,  but  now  you 
can  count  yourself  lucky  if  you  get 
so  much  as  a  mention  in  the  'also- 
ran'  column." 

"And  I'll  count  myself  lucky,"  re- 
torted Sandy,  if  you  will  leave  me  out 
of  that  sheet  altogether.  You're  the 
young  man,  I  believe,  that  gave  the 
Wilson  and  Stratton  string  such  a 
send-off  a  few  weeks  since,  and  yes- 
terday you  took  a  column  to  tell  the 
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innocents  that  Bud  Halliday  was  one 
of  the  coming  men  on  the  turf.  Well, 
poor  Bud  is  in  the  hospital  to-day  with 
the  tremens,  and  the  sheriff  will  sell 
Wilson  and  Stratton  out  next  Satur- 
day. A  good  way  to  see  your  finish, 
gentlemen,  is  to  have  Aimes  write  you 
up  in  the  Flag  and  Finish." 

The  laugh  was  in  Sandy's  favor, 
and  after  it  subsided,  Aimes  said : 

"Very  well,  Sandy,  I'll  simply  note 
that  you  never  knew  that  you  had.  a 
winner  in  your  string,  until  big  Glas- 
gow ran  away  and  won  a  race  in  spite 
of  you  and  the  boy.  By  the  way, 
Judge  Pillow  brought  his  two  girls 
down  from  Brooklyn  to-day  to  see  his 
colt  run,  and,  while  I  was  in  the  stand 
talking  to  them,  you  passed,  Sandy, 
and  the  elder  girl,  Louise,  asked  .who 
you  were.  I  told  her,  and  when  I 
added  that  you  had  a  horse  in  the 
same  race  with  her  father's  colt,  she 
got  very  much  interested,  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder,  now  that  you  have 
won  the  race,  but  that  she  might  get 
her  father  to  bring  her  over  to  meet 
the  rising  young  turfman.  Ah !  gentle- 
men, perhaps  she  sends  a  message" 
(this  last  with  a  wink,  which  the  fast- 
flushing  Scotchman  caught). 

His  final  remark  was  caused  by  the 
arrival  of  a  small  colored  boy,  who 
handed  a  note  to  McGregor,  a  note 
unmistakably  in  a  lady's  hand.  Sandy 
fumbled  it  in  awkward  fashion,  and 
looked  at  the  boy  in  a  questioning 
manner,  as  though  he  expected  him  to 
tell  the  reason  of  its  delivery. 

"Be  kind  to  your  gentle  correspond- 
ent," said  Aimes,  mockingly,  as  the 


group  broke  up,  "and  if  she  asks 
about  Glasgow's  performance,  plead 
general  insanity."  In  answer  to 
Sandy's  look  the  boy  said :  "Lady's  in 
de  infiel'  in  a  cahriage.  I'ze  to  tek' 
yo'  ober,  sah." 

With  increasing  wonderment  Mc- 
Gregor read : 

"My  dear  Mr.  McGregor:  I  should 
like  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with 
you  on  a  business  matter.  You  do  not 
know  me,  but  you  may  remember  my 
father,  Captain  Furness.  I  will  de- 
tain you  but  a  few  minutes. 
"Very  truly, 

"Ruth  Furness." 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  Sandy  dis- 
liked the  thought  of  an  interview  with 
a  woman.  He  could  stand  the  joking 
of  his  fellows  with  a  calmness  born  of 
experience,  but  a  woman !  "They  and 
reformers  are  not  in  my  class,"  he  was 
wont  to  say.  He  followed  the  lad, 
however,  and  just  inside  the  infield 
fence  came  upon  an  old-fashioned 
country  carriage,  from  which  a  young 
girl  stepped,  a  girl  whose  face  indi- 
cated good  breeding,  education,  and 
gentle  surroundings.  He  was  a  fair 
judge  of  human  nature,  but  as  he 
stood,  cap  in  hand,  he  admitted  him- 
self at  a  loss  to  know  what  she  could 
want  with  him.  On  his  way  to  the 
carriage  he  tried  to  recall  all  he  could 
of  the  late  Captain  Furness.  He  knew 
that  he  was  formerly  a  Kentuckian, 
who  had  moved  to  Maryland  and  es- 
tablished a  small  breeding  farm,  and 
that  some  of  his  colts  had  brought 
good  prices  at  the  yearly  horse  sales, 
one  or  two  of  them  having  gained  a 
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name  on  the  turf.  The  Captain's 
death  had  been  spoken  of  with  much 
regret  by  several  prominent  turf 
writers.  Beyond  that  he  remembered 
nothing. 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  began  the  girl, 
apparently  reading  his  thoughts,  "that 
you  are  wondering  greatly  what  busi- 
ness I  can  have  with  you.  It  is  this : 
you  may  remember  that  my  father  died 
last  fall,  and,  like  a  good  many  horse- 
men, left  but  little  property.  I  am 
his  only  child,  and  I  am  now  forced 
to  make  my  own  way.  My  little  prop- 
erty is  encumbered,  but  among  the 
horses  my  father  left  me  is  a  three- 
year-old  filly,  that  we  all  think  a  won- 
der. My  father,  Mr.  McGregor,  died 
believing  that  she  was  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  fastest  animals  on  the 
American  turf,  and  I  have  come  to  you 
to  ask  that  you  will  enter  her  in  the 
Potomac  Handicap;  that  is,  I  under- 
stand, one  of  the  most  important 
races,  and  is  to  be  run  on  the  last  day 
of  the  meeting.  I  want  you  to  enter 
her  in  your  own  name  as  The  Mother- 
less Filly/  and  to  take  charge  of  her 
training  in  the  meanwhile." 

Sandy  could  hardly  believe  his  ears. 
Enter  a  country  colt  in  a  race  that  was 
supposed  to  be  run  in  as  fast  time  as 
any  event  of  the  meeting,  and  prepare 
for  it  in  twelve  racing  days.  It  was 
preposterous. 

She  misunderstood  his  look.  "I  am 
prepared  to  pay  whatever  is  custom- 
ary for  such  work.  Oh,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor, do  take  her  and  try  her! 
She's  such  a  beauty,  and  as  smart  as  a 
human  being.    Old  Ned,  my  father's 


old  stable  boss,  says  she  can  outrun  a 
bad  rumor.  I  have  come  to  you  be- 
cause my  father  said  of  you  that  you 
were  an  honest  horseman.  At  least 
promise  me  that  you  will  let  me  send 
her  out  to-morrow  morning  and  that 
you  will  try  her." 

"I  wish  to  say,"  and  Sandy  received 
another  surprise  when  a  gray-haired 
woman  leaned  forward  from  the  dark, 
back  seat  of  the  carriage,  "that  I  vpry 
much  disapprove  of  this  act  on  the 
part  of  my  niece.  She  is  a  good  deal 
like  her  father  and " 

"There,  auntie,  dear,  that  will  do," 
broke  in  the  girl,  good-humoredly.  "I 
feel  sure  that  Mr.  McGregor  doesn't 
wish  to  hear  the  list  of  my  peculiari- 
ties, and  I  can't  help  but  think  that  he 
will  give  a  colt  that  had  Captain  Fur- 
ness*  approval  a  trial.  She's  a  braw 
one,  as  you  Scotch  people  say,  and  a 
wonder  when  she  straightens  away  to 
her  running.  Perhaps  I  am  over- 
enthusiastic  about  her ;  people  are  apt 
to  be  on  the  subject  of  horses,  and  she 
is  so  much  a  part  of  our  daily  life 
down  on  the  farm  that  I  suppose  I 
sound  a  little  silly  when  I  talk  about 
her.  I  have  always  made  a  pet  of  her. 
The  mother  died  when  the  little  thing 
could  hardly  stand  on  its  legs,  and  so 
I  had  to  raise  her  on  a  bottle.  That's 
why  I  call  her  The  Motherless  Filly,'  " 
the  girl  concluded  as  though  the  name 
demanded  some  sort  of  explanation. 

Sandy  was  a  true  son  of  his  race. 
Cautiousness  was  his  prevailing  trait. 
He  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
go  on  a  wild  goose  chase.  Should  a 
man  have  made  such  a  request  of  him 
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he  would  have  been  refused  in  short 
order,  and  that  with  a  brusqueness 
that  he  would  long  have  remembered. 
Now,  embarrassed  as  he  was,  his 
stable  experience  cried  out  against  the 
almost  folly  of  the  girl's  scheme,  and 
he  knew  that  if  he  was  honest  to 
himself  and  her  interests  he  should 
frankly  tell  her  that  the  idea  was  im- 
practicable, that  a  green  horse  would 
stand  no  show*  whatever  in  such  a 
race.  But  as  she  stood  there,  a  bonny- 
faced  girl,  "striking  out  for  herself,'' 
he  hadn't  the  courage  to  be  truthful, 
and  finally,  with  many  a  twist  of  his 
cap-brim,  he  hesitatingly  promised  to 
give  the  creature  a  trial. 

The  next  morning  the  old  colored 
trainer,  Ned,  appeared  at  the  track 
with  the  mare  in  charge.  She  got  a 
narrow  looking  over  from  Sandy. 
He  had  a  horseman's  prejudice 
against  a  white-legged  sorrel,  and  yet 
he  was  bound  to  admit  that  if  points 
went  for  anything,  from  dainty  white 
hoofs  to  well  poised  ears,  the  mare 
had  a  right  to  wear  a  saddle. 

About  noon  the  rangey  Glasgow  ap- 
peared on  the  track  closely  followed 
by  the  country  mare.  Spider  was  up 
on  the  latter.  "Give  them  a  good  stiff 
mile  to  open  up  their  pipes,  and  then 
cut  them  loose  from  the  three-quarter 
pole  home,"  was  the  order.  As  the 
horses  got  under  way  it  was  seen  that 
the  sorrel  had  the  running  action.  She 
pulled  for  her  head  like  a  true  daugh- 
ter of  the  course,  and  when  at  last 
the  gelding  broke  away  into  the  pace 
she  hung  at  his  throat-latch  with  an 


ease  that  indicated  better  going.  As 
they  turned  into  the  stretch  the  geld- 
ing was  given  his  head,  and  came 
pounding  toward  the  wire  in  his  race- 
winning  style,  but  much  to  Spider's 
surprise,  as  the  pace  increased,  he  still 
found  himself  looking  across  the  bay's 
braided  mane,  and  when  sixty  jumps 
from  the  wire  he  called  on  his  gallant 
little  mount  she  bounded  away  and 
finished  half  a  length  in  advance  of 
the  long-striding  gelding. 

The  boy's  eyes  sparkled  as  he  rode 
back  to  where  Sandy  was  standing. 
"She's  a  good  'un,  sir,  and  pulls  like 
en  engine  on  the  leather.  If  she  can 
go  the  distance,  sir,  she  ought  to  buy 
oats  and  blankets.''  There  was  no 
gainsaying  that  the  filly's  performance 
was  a  surprise  to  McGregor.  He  knew 
that  Glasgow  was  a  race-horse,  and 
the  Scotchman  wasn't  sure,  as  he 
snapped  his  time-watch,  that  he  had 
caught  the  time  correctly.  Anyway  it 
was  only  a  half-mile  dash  at  best  with 
the  time  caught  for  a  quarter,  and 
Miss  Furness  was  actually  thinking 
of  the  Potomac  Handicap,  a  full  mile 
and  an  eighth. 

It  was  the  second  morning  after  this 
that  the  little  lady  herself  appeared 
at  the  track,  and,  with  the  old  negro 
as  a  guide,  found  Sandy  overseeing 
the  morning  stable-work. 

"I  just  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer,"  she  explained  in  a  pretty  con- 
fusion. "I  had  to  see  filly,  and  I  know 
that  now,  since  you've  seen  her  go, 
that  you  haven't  the  heart  to  tell  me 
that  she  is  not  fast  enough  to  beat 
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these  fancy  race-horses  you  New  York 
people  raise." 

Sandy  had  anticipated  this  meeting. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  prepared 
a  little  speech  which  he  was  to  get  off 
when  the  young  lady  presented  herself 
and  asked  his  opinion  of  the  young 
mare.  He  was  to  enlarge  on  the  dif- 
ficulties in  telling  style,  pointing  out 
the  speed  of  the  competitors,  the 
youth  and  inexperience  of  the  filly,  the 
long  distance,  etcetera.  But  once  in 
her  presence,  his  well  conned  speech 
disappeared,  and  he  fell  industriously 
to  playing  with  his  cap,  while  the  little 
lady  rattled  on  enthusiastically  about 
the  animal  and  her  many  wonderful 
qualities. 

"And  now  I  must  see  her  go,  Mr. 
McGregor,  for  I  mustn't  allow  my 
love  for  filly  to  blind  me  to  the  logic 
of  the  situation,  as  papa  used  to  say. 
Won't  you  take  the  filly  out  with  the 
best  horse  you  have  in  your  lot,  and 
let  them  run  the  handicap  distance, 
and  then  we'll  both  make  up  our 
minds  about  entering  filly  in  the  race  ?" 
Her  pretty  affectation  of  being  abso- 
lutely fair  and  judicial  was  unanswer- 
able, and  Sandy  yielded. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  white- 
legged  sorrel  was  galloping  easily  up 
the  back  stretch,  while  Glasgow  was 
again  led  through  the  track-gate  to  act 
as  pace-maker.  The  girl  talked  on  un- 
easily as  she  stood  at  Sandy's  side  near 
the  judge's  stand,  while  the  horses 
were  being  shaped  up  for  the  trial. 
Sandy  even  lost  his  usual  diffidence 
and   asked   questions   about   the   old 


farm  down  on  the  Potomac,  and 
among  others,  how  she  had  managed 
to  handle  the  horses  since  her  father's 
death. 

"Old  Ned  helped  me  out,"  she  re- 
sponded. "I  couldn't  get  along  without 
him.  He  has  always  been  with  us.  He 
was  father's  body-servant  during  the 
war.  Father,  you  know  was  with  Jeb. 
Stuart  at  Gettysburg  and  was  wound- 
ed," she  added  with  a  fchow  of  pride. 
"Well,  old  Ned  handles  the  polts  like 
they  were  a  lot  of  babies.  Won't  have 
them  abused,  and  the  filly  has  never 
been  touched  with  a  whip  in  the  three 
years  of  her  life,  and  I  want  you  to 
promise  me,  Mr.  McGregor,  that 
you'll  not  let  the  boys  use  whip  or 
spur  on  her  while  she  is  with  you. 
Father  said  once  that  a  race-horse 
would  run  without  being  brutally 
treated,  and  it  would  break  my  heart 
to  think  of  filly  with  welted  and  torn 
sides.  You  don't  look  like  a  man  who 
believes  in  such  things,  and  I  would 
have  spoken  about  it  before  but  you 
have  been  so  kind  to  me  that  I  did'nt 
like  to  make  more  requests  of  you." 

Poor  Sandy!  While  not  brutal,  he 
had  no  squeamishness  in  applying 
whip  and  steel  to  a  struggling  racer 
when  the  fight  had  narrowed  down  to 
a  heart-breaking  finish,  and  here  was 
a  brown-eyed  humanitarian,  still  in 
her  teens,  asking  him  to  abandon  the 
only  means  of  winning  when  the  scales 
hung  in  the  balance.  The  cap  went 
around  his  brown  hand  a  score  of 
times  before  he  managed  to  say: 

"Of  course,  Miss,  if  you  think  the 
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mare'll  make  the  running  without  per- 
suaders (a  dry  smile),  why,  we'll  let 
her  go  without  'em." 

The  boys  rode  up  for  orders  and 
Sandy  said:  "Give  them  the  full 
handicap-distance.  Cut  the  mare  loose 
good  and  hard  at  the  three-quarter 
pole,  and  see  that  Glasgow  gives  a 
good  account  of  himself  on  the  way 
home.  Spider,  drop  your  whip  and 
spur." 

The  boy  looked  up  in  wonderment 
at  this  last  command,  but  his  stable- 
training  stood  him  instead,  and  with- 
out a  word  he  turned  the  mare's  nose 
toward  the  starting  point  and  rode 
away.  They  broke  away  to  a  good 
start,  and  Sandy  snapped  his  time- 
watch  at  the  same  instant.  By  the 
stand,  head-and-head  fashion  they 
swung,  Glasgow  having  the  better 
position,  being  next  to  the  rail. 
At  the  turn  where  vantage  should 
have  shown,  it  was  noticed  by  the 
sharp-eyed  horseman  that  the  mare 
hung  gamely  at  the  gelding's  bit  and 
when  they  flashed  into  the  back 
stretch  their  relative  positions  had  not 
changed  much — if  anything  the  mare 
had  a  little  the  best  of  it.  Spider  was 
evidently  pulling  hard  at  her  head 
with  his  cunning  double  wrap,  but  for 
all  that  she  was  forging  forward  at  a 
rate  that  threatened  at  any  moment  to 
become  a  runaway,  with  the  sorrel  fin- 
ishing the  distance  under  her  own 
management. 

Gradually  her  head  showed  in  front 
of  Glasgow,  and  before  the  three-quar- 
ter-pole was  passed  she  was  two 
lengths  in  advance  of  her  stable  com- 
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panion.  It  was  plain  that  the  boy  on 
the  gelding  had  called  on  him  for 
more  speed,  but  he  was  laboring  heavi- 
ly, and  evidently  nothing  could  be  ex- 
pected of  him  more  than  he  was  do- 
ing. 

The  watchers  were  up  in  the  stand 
now,  and  the  girl  was  laughing  hearti- 
ly at  the  big  bay's  bad  showing,  "and 
a  New  York  horse,  too,  at  that,  Mr. 
McGregor,"  when  the  unexpected 
happened.  The  mare  began  to  slow 
up,  and  the  gelding  drew  up  and 
passed  her.  Sandy  noted  it  savagely. 
"Is  the  boy  getting  block-headed  ?"  he 
growled  to  himself.  "He  certainly 
heard  me  tell  him  to  go  the  distance." 
A  closer  examination  through  the  race 
glasses  he  carried  convinced  him, 
however,  that  the  boy  was  doing  all 
he  could,  and  the  wretched  conclusion 
forced  itself  on  him  that  the  mare  was 
not  able  to  run  the  distance.  The  girl 
was  looking  at  him  with  questioning 
eyes,  and  he  could  only  say,  "The  boy 
evidently  misunderstood  me,  Miss.  He 
must  have  pulled  her  up."  He  had  his 
own  suspicions,  and  after  Miss  Fur- 
ness  had  returned  to  the  city,  he 
sought  Spider  and  talked  it  over. 

"It's  this  way,  Mr.  Mac,"  said  the 
boy,  with  a  familiarity  born  of  long 
stable-acquaintance.  "She's  been 
spoiled.  Worked  by  a  lot  of  country 
people,  she's  been  given  her  head  in 
everything.  If  she  didn't  want  to  go, 
why  she  didn't.  She  can  run  a  mile 
and  an  eighth  as  fast  as  anybody's 
horse,  if  she  wants  to,  but  the  trouble 
is  you  are  never  going  to  be  able  to 
tell  when  she  wants  to.    And  then,  sir, 
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the  idea  of  riding  the  little  brute  with- 
out a  whip." 

As  the  days  of  the  meeting  went  by 
the  mare  gave  daily  exhibitions  of  in 
and  out  work  in  her  training.  One  day 
she  would  run  the  distance  in  handi- 
cap time,  and  the  next  perversely  stop 
in  the  middle  of  the  back  stretch,  and 
yet,  when  the  time  came  for  the  horses 
to  be  named  for  the  Potomac  Handi- 
cap, Sandy  nominated  "The  Mother- 
less Filly"  simply  because  he  lacked 
the  courage  to  tell  Miss  Furness  that 
he  believed  the  mare  was  in  no  shape 
to  start.  He  had  vowed  a  hundred 
times  or  more  that  he  would  never  let 
the  mare  start — it  was  folly  to  think 
of  it;  but  when  he  looked  into  a  cer- 
tain pair  of  brown  eyes  he  said  "yes," 
despite  the  vigorous  nay  of  his  judg- 
ment. In  addition  he  had  to  stand  any 
amount  of  chaff  from  Aimes  and  the 
old  crowd  concerning  his  "fair  un- 
known." The  story  he  told  of  the  sor- 
rel and  her  antecedents  was  a  little 
vague  and  misty,  and  Aimes  one  day 
assured  him  that  if  he  furnished  a 
western  crowd  that  sort  of  a  yarn 
about  a  strange  horse,  he  would  get  a 
chance  to  weigh  himself  by  hanging  at 
the  end  of  a  rope.  Altogether  the 
Bennings  meeting  was  bringing  Sandy 
McGregor  little  mental  comfort. 

Handicap-day  dawned  cloudy  and 
moist.  A  downpour  freshened  the 
green  of  the  infield,  and  packed  the 
clay  of  the  course  into  good  running 
condition,  after  the  harrows  had  gone 
over  it.  Then  the  sun  came  out  good 
and  hot.  "Hot  enough,"  as  Aimes  put 
it,    "to    send    every    bang-tail    home 


covered  with  soapsuds."  Long  before 
the  big  race  was  called  a  great  crowd 
had  swarmed  out  from  the  city  and 
occupied  the  allotted  places.  Society 
was  there  in  force.  The  little  club- 
house was  filled  with  a  goodly  number 
of  the  smart  set.  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  mingled  with  the 
throng,  or  watched  the  horses  as  they 
were  being  walked  about  in  the  stab- 
ling paddock.  McGregor  had  Miss 
Furness  and  her  aunt  in  charge,  and 
proved  himself  quite  a  gallant  in  get- 
ting the  old  lady  comfortably  placed 
in  the  grand  stand.  In  the  excitement 
of  the  hour  she  nearly  forgot  her 
niece's  questionable  conduct.  "It's  a 
good  half  hour  yet  before  the  race  is 
called;  perhaps  you  would  like  to  go 
over  to  the  paddock  and  see  the  filly," 
suggested  Sandy.  This  to  Miss  Fur- 
ness. 

"Go  ?  Why,  I'd  love  to.  I  have  been 
worrying  my  head  for  the  last  half 
hour  for  a  good  excuse  to  see  her  be- 
fore the  start.  Auntie  has  a  good 
chair  and  can  watch  the  crowd  in  per- 
fect safety  for  a  few  minutes." 

Spider  doffed  his  cap  and  gave  his 
head  a  funny  little  duck,  as  the  two 
approached.  He  looked  resplendent 
in  new  colors,  and  after  Miss  Furness 
had  stroked  the  mare's  blazed  muzzle 
for  a  time,  calling  her  endearing  names 
after  the  fashion  of  women,  giving  her 
at  the  same  time  some  lump-sugar, 
which  the  animal  crunched  with  ap- 
parent satisfaction,  she  turned  to  the 
jockey  with  her  happy  smile,  saying: 
"Why,  Spider,  how  well  you  look  to- 
day in  your  new  colors  and  boots.  I'm 
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Miss  Furncss  stroked  the  mare's  blszed  muzzle. 


sure  you  will  be  the  favorite  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ladies  in  the  stand.  Old 
gold  cap  and  trousers  and  royal  pur- 
ple jacket.  Ah!  but  they  will  strain 
their  necks  when  you  ride  by!  but 
don't  let  it  make  you  forget  that  this  is 
the  day  you  earn  fame  for  The 
Motherless  Filly'  and  myself,  not  for- 


getting Mr.  McGregor.  I  am  sure  you 
understand  her  by  this  time,  and  if 
anybody  can  win  on  her  you  can. 
Why,  Spider  (holding  out  her  hand 
with  the  air  of  frank  comradeship), 
you've  just  got  to  win.  You  can't 
lose." 

"I'll  do  my  best,  ma'am,  no  boy  can 
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do  more,"  and  Spider  realized  that  de- 
feat in  the  race  would  not  be  as  hard 
to  stand  as  the  lady's  dashed  hopes, 
should  that  defeat  come.  As  for  Sandy, 
he  was  simply  drifting.  For  the  life 
of  him  he  could  not  see  a  chance,  and 
the  only  pleasure  he  got  out  of  the 
whole  miserable  business  (to  him) 
was  the  deep  pleasure  he  took  in  be- 
ing at  Miss  Furness'  side.  After  they 
had  gone  back  to  the  stand,  he  was 
handed  a  note  from  Aimes  which 
asked,  "Is  the  sorrel  a  surprise-party  ?" 
He  truthfully  answered,  "This  is  the 
first  race  in  which  she  has  ever  been 
started/'  On  such  information,  the 
pool-sellers  quoted  her  at  long  odds. 

The  bugler  sounded  boots  and  sad- 
dles, and  then  the  long  line  of  nervous 
racers  passed  before  the  admiring 
throng  in  the  stands  to  the  post. 
Sandy  named  the  horses  as  they 
passed,  throwing  in  a  word  or  two  of 
history  concerning  the  more  prominent 
ones. 

"The  bay  with  black  points  is  Judge 
Pillow's  Lone  Light.  He's  a  speedy 
fellow,  won  the  race  for  big  stakes  at 
Louisville  last  year.  The  public  have 
made  up  their  mind  that  he  ought  to 
win  this  race  and  he  is  a  big  favorite 
with  the  betting  men.  See  that  horse, 
with  the  boy  in  green;  some  look  on 
him  as  a  winner.  He  belongs  to  Con- 
gressman Cassel,  who  is  over  in  the 
clubhouse  with  a  select  party  of  friends 
who  have  come  out  to  see  his  horse 
run.  He  calls  him  Balance  All.  There's 
a  game  old  fellow,  Warsaw,  who  won 
the  suburban  five  years  ago.  He  goes 
stiff  now,  but  when  he  warms  to  his 


work  he  will  give  a  pretty  piece  of 
running.  Ah!  here  we  are  (reading 
from  the  race  card).  No.  9,  The 
Motherless  Filly,'  s.  m.;  sire,  Ban 
Fox.  Entered  by  Donald  McGregor. 
Jockey,  Spider  Karnes,  and  we  carry 
the  lightest  weight  in  the  race,"  Sandy 
concluded. 

Then  came  a  long  delay  at  the  post. 
The  horses  broke  away  time  and  again, 
only  to  be  called  back  by  the  stern- 
faced  starter,  that  all  should  leave  the 
post  on  even  terms.  To  the  girl,  her 
nerves  wrought  up,  her  whole  being 
on  the  strain,  her  feminine  belief  that 
the  filly  should  win,  badly  worried  by 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm  exhibited  by 
McGregor  and  his  men,  this  delay  was 
indeed  trying. 

"They're  off."  It  sprang  from  a 
thousand  throats  like  a  mighty  chorus. 
The  dust  rose  in  a  cloud,  and  then 
came  the  cresendo  of  hoofbeats  toward 
the  stand.  The  colors  of  the  jockeys 
shifted  and  melted  into  each  other  like 
the  changing  views  of  a  kaleidoscope, 
and  in  a  second  they  had  flashed  by 
the  crowd.  In  the  excitement  the  girl 
could  hardly  distinguish  her  own. 
"Where's  filly?"  she  asked  faintly. 

"Third  ?"  answered  keen-eyed 
Sandy,  "and  fighting  like  a  fiend  for 
her  head  and  the  rail." 

She  caught  sight  of  the  purple  and 
gold  well  among  the  leaders  as  the 
ruck  billowed  about  the  turn  and 
swung  merrily  into  the  back  stretch. 
Sandy  closely  followed  the  fight  with 
his  glass.  "She's  still  third"  he  an- 
nounced, "and  going  easy  with  Lone 
Light  at  her  shoulder.      Now    she's 
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challenged  Warsaw,  and  they  are 
hanging  at  each  other's  bridles  like  a 
couple  of  dogs.  It's  a  killing  pace 
(glancing  down  at  his  watch),  the  half 
in  fifty-one,  with  some  of  the  boys  at 
the  whip  already.  Great  Snakes!— 
and  for  a  moment  the  Scotchman  lost 
his  usual  control — "Spider  has  given 
her  her  head  and  she  slipped  by  Bal- 
ance All  like  a  streak  of  yellow  paint. 
Run!  the  devil  himself  couldn't  catch 
her.  Three-quarters  of  the  distance 
done,  Miss,  and  we  lead  by  two 
lengths." 

The  horses  are  entering  the  upper 
turn,  and  only  those  with  glasses  are 
able  to  distinguish  their  relative  posi- 
tions. As  Sandy's  descriotion  went 
on,  the  girl's  cheeks  paled  and  flushed, 
and  her  eyes  burned  with  unnatural 
brilliancy.  It  was  this  upper  turn  that 
Sandy  feared.  Would  the  mare  con- 
tinue, or  would  her  perverse  nature 
assert  itself  and  the  golden  chance  be 
thrown  away.  He  turned  his  glass 
again  toward  the  struggle — and  an 
oath  almost  slipped  from  his  lips  as  he 
caught  the  situation.  He  rubbed  his 
glasses  and  looked  again.  It  was  too 
true,  the  filly  was  at  her  colt-trick.  He 
could  almost  see  her  shaking  her  head 
and  exhibiting  the  whites  of  her  eyes. 
The  horses  are  bunched  again,  the 
good  ones  staying  themselves  for  the 
heart-telling  finish,  and  the  weaker 
ones  crawling  up  in  the  vain  effort  to 
be  in  the  fight  to  the  end.  But  Spider's 
golden  cap  is  drifting  slowly  back 
among  those  who  close  the  rear.  The 
girl,  with  quick  intuition,  reads  in  the 
face  behind  the  glass,  that  the  tide  of 


battle  is  shifting.  "She  must  be  hold- 
ing her  own,"  she  says  in  almost  plead- 
ing tones,  as  though  anticipating  dis- 
couragement. 

"She's  not  first,"  was  the  easiest 
way  he  could  put  it. 

A  low  roar  of  approval  breaks  from 
the  stands  and  along  the  fences.  Lone 
Light,  the  favorite,  has  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  stretch  and  seems  to  be 
sweeping  home  in  winning  form.  Bal- 
ance All,  his  running  over,  is  vainly 
trying  to  stay  Warsaw's  dogged  ad- 
vance to  second  place,  while  the  others, 
blown  and  dust  covered,  trail  in  be- 
hind the  leaders.  Last  of  all  show  the 
gold  and  purple  colors.  The  girl  real- 
izes that  the  mare's  chance  of  winning 
is  gone,  and  with  a  low  sob  she  sinks 
in  her  chair  and  buries  her  head  on 
the  shoulder  of  her  aunt.  "I  thought 
she'd  win,"  she  said  to  herself,  "papa 
thought  she'd  win." 

Sandy  watched  the  advance  into  the 
stretch  with  plenty  of  vigorous  stable- 
language  struggling  for  expression. 
As  the  girl  sank  in  her  seat  a  hard 
feeling  came  to  his  heart,  and  he  men- 
tally promised  Spider  a  dressing  down 
on  general  principles.  Angrily  he 
watched  the  procession,  cursing  his 
judgment  in  allowing  the  animal  to 
start.  He  had  been  weak,  miserably 
weak,  and  brought  unnecessary  suf- 
fering on  the  gentle  being  at  his  side. 
He  would  make  amends  for  it  in  some 
way ;  he  would — and  then  like  one  be- 
reft of  his  senses  he  pressed  the 
glasses  to  his  eyes  and  uttered  an  in- 
coherent exclamation.  The  filly  is 
again  forging  forward.     In  a  trice  he 
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sees  the  cause  of  it  all.  Spider's  hand 
is  rising  and  falling  with  the  speed 
and  power  of  a  piston-rod.  A  black 
race  whip  is  cutting  the  heated,  pul- 
sating air.  It  falls  like  a  hot  wire  on 
the  tender  hide  of  the  thoroughbred. 
Maddened,  crazed,  the  daughter  of 
Ban  Fox  is  running  as  she  never  ran 
before.  She  spurns  the  earth  like  a 
wild  horse  scourged  with  fire.  Relent- 
lessly the  practiced  arm  plays  upon  her 
swelling  side,  and  the  spurred  heel 
tears  the  tender  flesh.  In  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it  she  has  caught  and 
passed  the  rear  horses.  Balance  All 
races  for  a  moment  at  the  side  of  the 
flying  sorrel,  and  then  slides  helpless- 
ly to  the  rear.  Game  old  Warsaw 
bravely  gives  her  battle,  and  falls  in 
the  wake  of  the  twinkling  white  legs. 
Sandy's  exclamation  has  aroused  the 
girl  and  she  rises  in  time  to  note  the 
filly's  impetuous  rush  on  Lone  Light. 
The  stands  are  a  perfect  maelstrom  of 
excitement.  The  cry  "Lone  Light 
wins."  is  being  swept  back  and  forth 
like  a  great  wave.  But  the  counter 
cry,  "An  outsider  wins,"  is  increasing 
in  volume,  as  the  two  thoroughbreds 
struggle  toward  the  wire.  Lone 
Light's  rider  gave  a  wonderful  exhi- 
bition of  saddle-work  in  the  last  one 
hundred  yards,  for  he  made  a  cunning 
effort  to  stop  the  mare's  advance,  an 
effort  that  was  talked  of  in  the  stables 
for  many  days  after.  Nose  and  nose 
the  thoroughbreds  race,  closer  and 
closer  draws  the  wire,  and  at  the  finish, 
Spider,  his  mount  almost  spent  by  the 
awful  drive  in  the  stretch,  "lifts  her" 
— in   the   parlance    of   the   turf — and 


wins  the  race  by  as  scant  a  margin  as 
the  history  of  that  event  has  ever  re- 
corded. 

Sandy  was  never  very  clear  after- 
wards about  his  movements  when  the 
race  was  finished.  He  remembered 
throwing  his  cap  high  in  the  air,  and 
hearing  men  say  on  all  sides  "a  fifty 
to  one  shot  won,"  in  tones  of  wonder- 
ment, and  then  he  was  on  the  track 
in  front  of  the  weighing-in  room,  with 
Miss  Furness  at  his  side,  just  as 
Spider,  with  never  a  sign  of  whip  or 
spur,  slides  from  the  filly's  back,  dusty 
and  exhausted,  and  with  his  bridle  and 
saddle  disappears  in  the  little  room.  A 
blanket  has  been  hastily  slipped  over 
the  mare's  back  and  pinned  close  at 
the  throat — no  signs  of  punishment  are 
visible.  The  filly's  legs  are  quaking 
from  the  last  fearful  drive  in  the 
stretch  and  her  nostrils  expand  and 
contract  like  rubber  openings  lined 
with  red.  Great  drops  of  water 
stand  on  the  blazed  muzzle  and 
the  sharp  cut  head  hangs  low,  but  the 
girl  takes  it  in  the  hollow  of  her  arm, 
and  laughs  and  cries  over  the  panting 
creature  like  one  bereft  of  her  senses. 
Sandy  pushes  the  crowd  back  in  a  dis- 
tracted way,  and  seems  irritated  at  the 
interest  the  scene  creates.  For  once 
no  answer  comes  to  his  tongue  when 
Aimes  plucks  him  by  the  arm  and  says, 
in  taunting  tones:  "Two  long  shots 
in  two  weeks.  Ah!  Sandy,  you  are 
as  crooked  as  the  best  of  us." 

She  was  the  race-mare  of  the  sea- 
son. At  many  an  Easter  meeting  she 
added  fame  to  McGregor's  stable,  win- 
ning a  number  of  important  events  in 
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handsome  style.  Her  speed  and  stay- 
ing powers  increased  and  in  time  she 
got  over  the  coltish  habit  that  threat- 
tened  her  success  in  the  Potomac 
Handicap.  Aimes  grew  to  be  one  of 
her  strongest  admirers,  and  in  a  signed 
article  in  the  Flag  and  Finish,  he 
claimed  that  her  winnings  exceeded 
those  of  any  other  horse  at  the  same 
number  of  meetings.  "The  Motherless 
Filly,"  in  one  season  demonstrated 
Captain  Furness'  judgment  and  the 
prowess  of  the  Ban  Fox  blood. 

October  in  Maryland.  The  most 
beautiful  time  of  the  year  in  the  old 
Calvert  dominion,  when  the  gold  of 
the  beech  and  the  oak  is  set  against  the 
green  of  the  cedar  and  the  pine.  The 
air  is  soft  to  your  nostrils  and  the  skies 
arch  above  you  in  deepest  blue.  At 
least  so  thought  our  friend,  Sandy  Mc- 
Gregor, as  he  drove  along  the  wind- 
ing country  roads  beyond  the  Eastern 
branch  of  the  Potomac.  Behind  the 
nnabout  wagon  in  which  he  was  seat- 
el,  demurely  followed  the  white 
lqrged  sorrel.  The  season  was  over, 
aid  Sandy  had  convinced  himself, 
wthout  much  argument,  that  it  was 
hi*  duty  to  see  that  the  mare  was 
pnperly  turned  over  to  her  mistress. 
He  tells  himself,  as  he  drives  along, 
that  a  person  can't  be  too  careful  in 
hatdling  an  animal  like  the  filly,  that 
he  hasn't  the  least  doubt  in  the  world 
old  Ned  has  kept  her  in  a  stall  that  is 
ful  of  draughts  and  rat-holes,  and  that 
she  is  too  valuable  now  to  be  exposed. 
Bui  even  as  his  mind  goes  over  the 
sitiation  it  lingers  longer  on  the  pic- 
tun  of  a  girl  with  eyes  as  changeful 


as  an  April  sky,  a  complexion  that 
riots  in  brown  and  red,  and  a  mass  of 
hair  that  in  untamed  fashion  crowns 
her  head  like  a  glory,  rather  than  with 
the  old  colored  fellow,  the  stables,  or 
the  horses  cropping  the  late  fall  herb- 
age in  the  pasture-lot. 

The  sun  had  nearly  reached  the  hori- 
zon as  he  drove  up  the  sweeping  drive 
that  led  to  the  weather-beaten  farm- 
house. A  yelping  chorus  greeted  him, 
and  then  Ruth  Furness,  with  eyes 
aglow,  bubbling  over  with  greetings, 
was  dancing  at  the  buggy-wheels. 

"Hurry,  auntie,  it's  Mr.  McGregor," 
she  called.  "He  has  brought  the  filly 
home.  Tell  Sally  to  fetch  Uncle  Ned? 
Oh !  you  darling" — this  to  the  mare  at 
whose  head  she  played  and  patted 
as  though  she  had  been  a  puppy  with 
long  ears.  Sandy,  as  the  excitement 
increased,  found  relief,  as  usual,  in 
playing  with  the  brim  of  his  cap. 

Glorious  days  they  were  that  fol- 
lowed, the  happiest  up  to  that  time  in 
the  horseman's  existence.  He  became 
familiar  with  every  part  of  the  farm 
that  snuggled  in  the  bend  of  the  river. 
He  was  shown  the  spring,  and  like  a 
boy,  he  cut  his  name  in  the  bark  of  an 
old  willow  that  overhung  it.  Nor  was 
it  all  play  with  him,  for  he  superin- 
tended the  construction  of  a  new  box- 
stall,  built  "in  regular  New  York 
style,"  as  Ned  explained  to  his  sable 
companions.  He  inaugurated  a  sys- 
tem of  morning  gallops  for  the  horses, 
instructing  the  colored  boys  on  the 
place  in  the  mysteries  of  race-riding 
until  every  kinky  head  was  filled  with 
an   ambition   to  wear  flaming   colors 
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and  ride  in  a  real  race.  But  best  of 
all  were  the  morning  rides  with  his  fair 
hostess  "over  the  uplands  and  far 
away,"  through  shady  aisles  of  the 
pines,  by  tobacco-fields  from  which  the 
green  leaves  had  fled,  and  then  along 
the  river-road  home,  where  the  air 
from  the  water,  when  the  tide  was 
right,  bore  a  taste  of  salt  from  the  dis- 
tant bay.  His  face  grew  familiar  to 
the  loungers  in  the  little  postoffice  of 
the  nearby  village,  who  looked  on  him 
with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  admiration, 
bringing,  as  he  did,  the  atmosphere  of 
a  new  world,  a  world  which  they  fond- 
ly imagined  to  be  all  sport  and  excite- 
ment. His  retiring  disposition  and  re- 
served speech  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression on  the  better  element  of  the 
community,  and  as  a  whole  he  received 
a  hospitable  welcome  from  the  country 
folk  about. 

Ruth  Furness  was  the  object  of 
more  attention  than  ever.  As  the  owner 
of  a  famous  race-horse,  and  a  bank  ac- 
count by  reason  of  the  racer's  work, 
she  was  the  subject  of  many  a  conver- 
sation at  neighboring  firesides.  Some 
matrons,  of  the  Mrs.  Grundy  type, 
were  inclined  to  criticise,  but  those 
who  knew  the  girl  best  were  her 
staunch  supporters,  and  the  young 
men  of  the  neighborhood  especially 
found  a  magnej  in  the  old  weather- 
beaten  farmhouse  that  drew  them 
there  in  increasing  numbers.  Even 
the  much-admired  bachelor  banker 
of  the  village  was  seen  at  times  in 
the  comfortable  living-room,  treat- 
ing Sandy — if  he  was  present,  which 


was  rare — with  a  show  of  patronage 
exceedingly  annoying  to  the  frank- 
faced  Scot.  On  such  occasions  Sandy 
sat  silent  and  uneasy,  only  joining  in 
the  conversation  when  Ruth's  bright 
eyes  flashed  on  him  and  her  quick  "Mr. 
McGregor"  challenged  a  response.  Yet 
alone  with  her  at  the  morning  rides 
or  evening  walks  he  found  his  tongue 
and  discoursed  on  men  and  events 
with  such  good  common  sense  that 
her  eyes  and  silence  spoke  apprecia- 
tion. He  was  a  graduate  of  the  uni- 
versity of  experience,  and  he  could  not 
help  but  think  that  his  language  and 
thoughts  must  find  little  favor  with 
one  just  budding  into  womanhood  and 
whose  society  was  sought  by  young 
men  skilled  in  the  use  of  gentle  say- 
ings— young  men  whose  ancestors  for 
generations  back  had  wooed  woman 
after  the  style  of  gallants. 

November  was  fast  approaching. 
He  had  lingered  longer  than  he  had 
realized,  and  the  truth  forced  itself  01 
him  that  the  time  had  come  to  go.  He 
had  spoken  of  leaving  on  several  occa- 
sions, but  the  aunt  and  niece  had  ii- 
sisted  on  his  remaining  for  a  little  vi- 
cation  which  they  claimed  that  he  h;d 
earned ;  so  that  he  had  put  off  the  hair 
of  his  departure  from  day  to  day  urtil 
a  month  had  nearly  slipped  away  in 
his  pleasant  dallying. 

He  knew  that  the  hour  of  his  le- 
parture  was  near,  and  so  one  morniig, 
as  though  the  announcement  was  of 
little  moment,  he  said:  "Well,  to- 
morrow, I  must  pack  my  little  beloig- 
fngs  and  be  back  in  New  York  anc  at 
work  by  the  end  of  the  week." 
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"Going?"  and  the  girl  looked  at  him 
with  eyes  from  which  the  laughter  had 
died.  "Why,  Mr.  McGregor,  you  do 
not  have  to  leave  us  so  soon,  do  you  ?" 

They  were  on  a  hard-packed  path 
beneath  the  pine-trees  and  he  stooped 
and  picked  up  a  pine-cone  and  played 
with  it  in  an  abstracted  way,  after  his 
old  fashion,  as  he  answered: 

"Why,  yes,  I  guess  I'd  better  go. 
Things  need  my  attention  at  my  little 
New  York  place,  I  suppose,  and  I 
think  everything  is  now  arranged  so 
that  the  filly  will  winter  well.  Ned 
seems  to " 

"Oh!  of  course,"  the  girl  broke  in 
almost  impetuously.  "Ned  will  over- 
see the  stock  all  right,  and  I  don't  won- 
der that  you  want  to  go.  Everything 
is  so  quiet  down  here.  Our  daily  life 
must  have  little  interest  for  you,  and 
there  is  so  little  to  attract  anybody,  so 
little— excitement,"  she  went  on  lame- 
ly. Then  she  turned  her  head  sharply 
and  seemed  much  interested  in  the 
stretch  of  water  that  gleamed  through 
a  break  of  the  trees.  But  it  wasn't  that 
glimpse  of  river  that  broke  Sandy's 
heart-song  loose;  it  was  the  dash  of 
moisture  at  her  eyes  that  he  caught  as 
she  turned,  and  in  a  moment  he  had 
forgotten  his  shyness  and  unworthi- 
ness  and  told  her  the  secret  that  he  had 
been  so  carefullv  guarding  throughout 
the  summer  months. 

"Ah!  Sandy,"  calling  him  for  the 
first  time  by  the  well  known  stable- 
name.  "I  knew  it  all  the  while,  or  I 
thought  I  did,  and  all  that  I  was  afraid 
of  was  that  in  your  foolishness  you 


would  go  away  and  not  tell  what  I 
most  wanted  to  hear." 

"I  don't  suppose  that  I'll  ever  un- 
derstand you,"  and  his  laugh  had  a 
boyish  ring.  "Last  summer  I  won- 
dered many  a  time  why  it  was  that  you 
convinced  me  I  should  start  the  filly, 
and  now  I  wonder  more  than  ever 
that  you  find  anything  in  an  unedu- 
cated, awkward  fellow  like  me,"  and 
he  placed  his  hands  on  her  shoulders, 
the  nearest  exhibition  of  affection  that 
he  had  courage  to  make. 

"Promise  me  that  you  will  never 
tell,"  she  answered  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  great  seriousness;  and  then, 
standing  on  tiptoe,  she  whispered: 
"It's  because  you  know  I'm  wrong, 
and  yet  let  me  do  as  I  please,"  and 
she  pinched  his  cheek  and  then  dared 
him  to  race  her  to  the  spring. 

What  a  happy  evening  it  was  in  the 
old  farmhouse!  The  flames  from  the 
pine  knot  fire  in  the  living-room  licked 
the  sides  of  the  big  chimney  in  riotous 
merriment.  The  grim  face  of  the  old 
aunt  relaxed,  she  forgot  the  war- 
tragedy  over  which  she  always  seemed 
to  brood,  and  even  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  man  might  be  a  horse- 
man and  yet  have  many  of  the  ele- 
ments that  constituted  her  definition  of 
a  gentleman. 

The  girl  seemed  intoxicated  with 
the  wine  of  human  joy.  She  romped 
with  the  dogs,  teased  Sandy  unmerci- 
fully, compelled  everybody  to  roast 
chestnuts  in  the  hot  ashes  after  a 
fashion  of  her  own,  and  as  a  sort  of 
finish  to  her  mental  spree  imperson- 
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ated  the  chief  mannerisms  of  promi- 
nent persons  in  the  farm-circle,  includ- 
ing old  Ned,  the  dapper  banker,  and 
the  parish-priest. 

Out  at  the  new  boxstall,  the  colored 
factotum,  Ned,  was  bedding  down  the 
filly  with  sweet  smelling  wheat  straw. 
The  dainty  creature,  with  true  thor- 
oughbred perverseness,  blocked  his 
work  as  much  as  possible. 

"Put  hit  down,  put  hit  down.    I  dun 


tol'  yo*  dat,"  the  old  man  would  order 
as  a  white  hoof  would  be  raised  in 
a  threatening  way.  "Crowd  old  Ned, 
will  yo'?  Dun  think  yo'  kin  skeer  de 
ole'  man  since  you  bin  to  New  Yawk. 
Bress  yo'  soul,  honey.  I'll  suttenly  gib 
yo'  a  lammm'  if  you  acts  pestiferous. 
Spose  yo'  think  Mr.  Mac  cum  down 
here  'kase  ob  yo\ '  Huh!  He'd 
drather  hab  one  of  missy's  smiles  dan 
all  de  handicap-money  yo'  eber  make. 
Stan'oberdar!" 


IN  some  sort  the  end  of  life  is  that 
the  man  should  take  up  the  uni- 
verse into  himself,  or  out  of  that 
quarry  leave  nothing  unrepresented. 
Yonder  mountain  must  migrate  into 
his  mind.  Yonder  magnificent  as- 
tronomy he  is  at  last  to  import,  fetch- 
ing away  moon  and  planet,  solstice, 
period,  comet,  and  binal  star,  by  com- 
prehending their  relation  and  law.  In- 
stead of  the  timid  stripling  he  was, 
he  is  to  be  the  stalwart  Archimedes, 
Pythagoras,  Columbus,  Newton  of  the 
physic,  metaphysic  and  ethics  of  the 
design  of  the  world. 

"While  thus  the  world  exists  for  the 
mind ;  whilst  thus  the  man  is  ever  in- 
vited inward  into  the  shining  realms 


of  knowledge  and  power  by  the  shows 
of  the  world,  which  interpret  to  him 
the  infinitude  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness, it  becomes  the  office  of  a  just 
education  to  awaken  him  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact.  We  learn  nothing 
rightly  until  we  learn  the  symbolical 
character  of  life.  Day  creeps  after 
day.  Each  full  of  facts,  dull,  strange, 
despised  things,  that  we  cannot 
enough  despise — call  heavy,  prosaic, 
and  desert.  The  time  we  seek  to  kill  ; 
the  attention  it  is  elegant  to  divert 
from  things  around  us.  And  presently 
the  aroused  intellect  finds  gold  and 
gems  in  one  of  these  scorned  facts — 
then  finds  that  the  day  of  facts  is  a 
rock  of  diamonds;  that  a  fact  is  an 
Epiphany  of  God." 
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Ethyl  Chloride  as  a  Pulmonary 
Anesthetic 


By  DR.  /.  A.  GAINES 


THIS  agent  is  well  known,  in  per- 
haps its  purest  and  certainly  its 
most  convenient  form,  as  "Ke- 
lene,"  which  is  a  proprietary  name. 
As  all  are  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  its  local  anesthetic  effect  due  to 
chilling  the  part  by  rapid  evaporation. 
I  shall  refer  more  especially  to  its  use 
as  a  general  pulmonary  anesthetic. 

In  1895,  Soullier,  of  Lyons,  first 
gave  it  a  thorough  test  under  favor- 
able conditions.  He  gave  it  8,417 
times  without  any  untoward  effects. 
Since  that  time,  including  his  cases,  it 
has  been  given  some  fifteen  thousand 
times,  abroad  and  in  this  country. 

There  has  been  but  one  death  thus 
far  directly  attributable  to  its  adminis- 
tration, and  that  in  a  patient  unsuit- 
able for  the  administration  of  any 
anesthetic  agent.  This  patient,  a  lab- 
orer forty-one  years  old,  showed,  post- 
mortem, a  marked  degeneration  of  the 
arteries  which  supply  the  heart  muscle 
itself  (coronary  arteries),  and  the  arch 
of  the  aorta.  There  were  no  tissue 
changes  found  that  resemble  those 
present  in  death  from  asphyxia.  It  is 
probable  that  this  man  would  have 
died  just  as  promptly  from  the  use  of 
ether  or  chloroform.  The  fact  of  a 
single  death,  however,  shows  that  we 
haye  not  yet  reached  the  summit  of 


expectation  as  regards  an  ideal  general 
anesthetic. 

Considering  the  short  period  of  its 
use  this  is  a  most  gratifying  showing, 
and  a  better  knowledge  of  its  adminis- 
tration and  a  careful  selection  of  cases 
will  greatly  lessen  the  small  mortality. 
Progress  in  this  respect  will  be  rapid 
since  we  now  know  how  absolutely 
essential  it  is  to  obtain  a  pure  article 
of  Ethyl  Chloride. 

Its  application  in  surgery,  from  our 
present  knowledge,  should  be  confined 
to  short  operations,  and,  as  it  is  ac- 
companied by  muscular  rigidity  in  the 
majority  of  adults,  to  such  operations 
as  are  not  interfered  with  by  this  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  usually  confined  to 
operations  not  exceeding  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Dr.  Martin  W.  Ware,  of 
New  York,  has  given  it  fifty  minutes 
in  one  case  without  any  unpleasant 
effects. 

In  alcoholic  patients  it  produces  the 
most  marked  rigidities  and  excitement, 
while  in  children  it  has  its  happiest 
field;  in  this  class  of  cases  the  excite- 
ment and  rigidity  are  almost  entirely 
lacking. 

Its  advantages  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows:  It  is  not  irritating  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  therefore  it  does 
not  give  the  sense  of  suffocation  expe- 
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rienced  with  other  agents.  It  does  not 
cause  the  profuse  flow  of  saliva  and 
mucous  that  ether  excites.  It  is  very 
brief  in  the  primary  stage ;  in  children 
about  forty  seconds,  in  adults  from 
one  to  two  minutes,  in  drunkards  and 
nervous  patients  a  minute  or  two 
longer.  It  causes  nausea  in  less  than 
half  the  cases  and  vomiting  is  rare. 
When  either  is  present  it  lasts  but  for 
one  or  two  minutes. 

Its  effects,  when  withdrawn,  are 
very  evanescent,  the  patient  will  talk 
rationally  usually  in  two  or  three  min- 
utes, can  get  up,  and  is  apparently  en- 
tirely recovered  in  five  to  ten  minutes. 

It  does  not  depress  the  heart,  or  res- 
piration. It  leaves,  so  far  as  demon- 
strated at  present,  no  untoward  after- 
effect, no  bronchial  nor  renal  irritation. 

Its  small  bulk  is  materially  in  its 
favor  to  the  surgeon  in  transporting, 


and  while  it  is  quite  expensive  if  im- 
properly given,  yet  with  a  properly 
arranged  cone  or  mask  it  is  not  as  ex- 
pensive as  ether,  since  it  requires  such 
a  small  quantity,  and  because  little 
time  is  lost  in  getting  the  patient  sur- 
gically anesthetised. 

Its  principal  disadvantages  are  that 
it  requires  a  special  apparatus  or  cone 
to  give  it  economically,  that  it  is  appli- 
cable to  minor  surgery  only  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  it  is  so  fugaceous  ±hat 
it  requires  the  utmost  care  in  admin- 
istration. 

It  is  very  important  that  a  pure 
article  of  Ethyl  Chloride  is  given.  In 
this  it  does  not  differ  however  from 
ether  and  chloroform. 

To  obtain  satisfactory  results  it 
should  be  given  in  concentrated  form 
in  a  method  resembling  the  "drop  by 
drop"  method  of  giving  chloroform. 


Y 


E  marshes,  how  candid  and  simple  and  nothing-withholding  and  free 
Ye  publish  yourself  to  the  sky  and  offer  yourselves  to  the  sea! 
Tolerant  plains,  that  suffer  the  sea  and  the  rains  and  the  sun, 
Ye  spread  and  span  like  the  Catholic  man  who  hath  mightily  won 
God  out  of  knowledge,  and  good  out  of  infinite  pain, 
And  sight  out  of  blindness,  and  purity  out  of  a  stain. 

As  the  marsh-hen  secretly  builds  on  the  watery  sod, 

Behold  I  will  build  me  a  nest  on  the  greatness  of  God; 

I  will  fly  in  the  greatness  of  God  as  the  marsh-hen  flies 

In  the  freedom  that  fills  all  the  space  'twixt  the  marsh  and  the  skies: 

By  so  many  roots  as  the  marsh-grass  sends  in  the  sod 

I  will  heartily  lay  me  a-hold  on  the  greatness  of  God: 

Oh,  like  to  the  greatness  of  God  is  the  greatness  within 

The  range  of  the  marshes,  the  liberal  marshes  of  Glynn. 

—Sidney  Lanier. 
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Athletic  Control  in  School  and  College 


By  DR.  W.  L.  DUD  LET, 
President  of  the  S.  I.  A.  A. 


THE  development  of  athletics  has 
progressed  to  such  an  extent  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  that  manly 
sport  now  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
college  life.  It  has  come  so  rapidly 
upon  the  horizon  that  many  of  our 
older  college  officers  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize it  as  anything  but  an  untimely 
and  undesirable  interloper  unworthy 
of  consideration  as  a  useful  adjunct  to 
college  life.  This  is  unfortunate,  be- 
cause athletic  sport  may  be  made  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  physical  and 
moral  development  of  youth.  The 
average  instructor  or  professor  natur- 
ally prefers  to  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  his  work  in  the  class  room  or 
laboratory  for  which  he  has  been  spe- 
cifically employed,  a  labor  which  in 
most  institutions  more  than  consumes 
his  time  and  strength ;  but  this  is  only 
a  portion  of  his  duty.  He  may  not  be  a 
man  who  can  adapt  himself  to  close 
social  intercourse  with  the  student,  but 
every  teacher  should  in  some  way,  in 
the  faculty  or  out  of  it,  devote  more 
or  less  of  his  time  and  thought  to 
affairs  that  will  prove  helpful  in  form- 
ing character  by  instilling  proper  ideals 
into  the  minds  of  the  young.  An  in- 
structor who  cannot  or  will  not  do  this 
is  not  fitted  for  a  position  as  a  college 
or  school  officer,  although  such  an  one 
who  is  a  profound  scholar  might  ful- 


fil a  mission  in  a  university  where  he 
has  to  deal  only  with  post-graduates^ 
nevertheless  even  there  his  worth  as  a 
teacher  would  be  largely  discounted. 

The  value  of  athletic  sport,  under 
proper  control,  in  college  life  may  be 
summed  up  in  part  as  follows : 

It  affords  physical  development  to 
the  great  mass  of  students,  as  well  as 
to  the  members  of  the  teams,  by  arous- 
ing an  ambition  to  be  strong  and 
sturdy,  thus  encouraging  physical  ex- 
ercise in  all  of  its  phases.  It  teachesr 
the  whole  student  body  the  proper  con- 
trol of  temper  under  stress.  It  fur- 
nishes recreation  of  a  fatiguing  char- 
acter, reducing  to  a  minimum  the  de- 
sire for  forms  of  amusement  which 
lead  to  the  unlimited  waste  of  time 
and  money,  if  nothing  more.  Inter- 
collegiate sport  arouses  college  loyalty 
as  nothing  else  can,  and  it  successfully 
puts  to  rest  all  distracting  and  hurtful 
dissensions.  It  teaches  honesty  and 
generosity,  which  are  terms  synony- 
mous with  sportsmanship,  in  dealing 
with  rivals. 

If  this  be  true,  then  surely  athletics 
should  be  encouraged.  And  it  is  true, 
but  only  when  athletics  are  directed 
along  the  proper  lines.  If  this  be  true, 
the  questions  involved  are  too  great 
and  too  complex  to  be  committed  to 
the  unguided  hands  of  the  students. 
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The  faculty  must  aid  in  their  manage- 
ment, and  if  it  does  not,  none  of  the 
benefits  enumerated  will  be  secured; 
thus  uncontrolled  the  influence  of  col- 
lege athletics  will  be  bad,  wholly  bad, 
with  not  one  redeeming  feature. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  show  that  stu- 
dent management  of  athletics  is  dis- 
astrous, an  occurrence  which  took 
place  at  Vanderbilt  University  last 
spring  may  be  cited.  A  baseball  team 
of  a  college  from  another  State  had 
agreed  to  play  under  the  laws  of  the 
Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation. The  manager  brought  a  list 
of  his  players,  properly  certified  by  the 
president  of  the  institution  which  the 
team  represented.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  game  it  was  learned  that  one  of 
the  players  was  not  the  person  he  pur- 
ported to  be.  The  manager  stated 
positively  that  he  was  as  represented, 
but  investigation  proved  that  he  had 
not  told  the  truth.  He  afterward  ex- 
pressed regret  that  he  had  "had  to 
lie,"  and  added  incidentally  "that  all 
of  the  team  had  agreed  to  lie  in  case 
the  identity  of  the  man  was  ques- 
tioned." It  developed  later  that  a 
second  man  on  the  team  was  playing 
tinder  another's  name.  The  manager 
had  gone  from  his  college  town  with 
a  bona  fide  team  properly  certified,  but 
he  had  left  two  of  his  men  in  a  nearby 
village  and  recruited  two  aliens  who 
assumed  the  names  of  the  discarded 
students.  The  manager  was  a  young 
man  of  excellent  family,  who  had  all 
the  external  evidences  of  being  a  gen- 
tleman, but  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  lax  system  of  athletic  morals  of 


his  college,  and  at  least  twelve  of  his 
associates  had  absorbed  the  taint. 

The  public  expect  that  every  act 
and  every  event  connected  with  an  in- 
stitution of  learning  shall  be  conducted 
on  a  high  moral  plane,  and  in  fact  they 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  it  be  so. 
The  faculty  is  held  responsible  in  the 
public  mind  for  its  own  acts,  and  for 
those  of  its  students.  The  faculty  is 
the  responsible  head  of  an  institution 
of  learning,  and  if  it  is  considerate, 
just,  and  firm,  will  soon  have  a  body 
of  students  to  deal  with  who  possess 
the  same  qualities.  Observation  leads 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the 
student  body  is  riotous,  rebellious,  or 
dishonest  in  athletics,  the  members  of 
the  faculty  are  for  some  cause  failing 
wisely  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
things  that  appeal  most  strongly  to 
the  students  as  a  whole. 

If  a  student  cheats  on  examination, 
or  is  guilty  of  some  other  flagrant 
breach  of  morals,  the  faculty  promptly 
condemns  him,  and  he  must  go.  If  a 
body  of  students  surreptitiously  put  a 
player,  who  is  not  a  matriculate,  on 
the  college  baseball  team,  and  thus 
cheat  another  college,  what  then?  If 
a  student  cheats  on  an  examination, 
and  he  is  not  condemned  and  dis- 
missed, is  not  the  faculty  condemned 
by  the  student  body  and  the  public  as 
well?  If  an  illegal  athlete  plays  on 
a  team,  is  not  the  faculty  also  con- 
demned? The  students  may  not  talk 
of  it,  and  the  sensational  reporter  may 
not  write  it,  but  a  faculty  that  permits 
such  a  breach  of  morals  will  not  com- 
mand the  respect  a  faculty  should  re- 
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ceive  from  either  the  students  or  the 
public.  The  public  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  excuse,  "The  faculty  does  not  con- 
cern itself  with  athletics;  that  is  an 
affair  of  the  students." 

When  a  college  team  is  charged 
with  playing  an  improper  person; 
when  gossip  of  athletic  dishonesty  is 
rife  among  student  bodies;  or  when 
unseemly  quarrels  between  colleges 
over  athletic  contests  find  expression 
in  the  public  prints,  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  faculty  to  announce  that  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the 
students.  Such  things  are  not  "affairs 
of  the  students,"  and  the  public  is  not 
satisfied  with  this  attempt  to  shift  re- 
sponsibility. Athletic  teams  represent 
the  college;  they  bear  its  name,  and 
their  doings  reflect  credit  or  discredit 
on  the  institution,  and  on  those  whom 
the  public  are  told  through  its  litera- 
ture are  its  guiding  officers.  Suppose 
an  athletic  team  composed  of  persons 
not  connected  with  the  college  should 
assume  the  name  of  the  institution, 
would  its  authorities  be  slow  in  notify- 
ing the  public  that  the  name  was 
usurped  ? 

Experience  has  shown  that  when 
faculties  take  this  position  they  are 
beset  with  the  same  motive  which  pos- 
sesses most  young  students — that  is, 
to  win  at  all  hazards ;  or  that  they  have 
not  studied  the  question  of  athletics 
carefully ;  or  that  they  are  too  partisan 
to  view  the  great  question  of  amateur 
sport  in  a  clear  and  sportsmanlike 
light.  Young  men  may  be  excused  for 
contracted  views,  but  teachers  should 
train  themselves  out  of  narrow  paths. 


A  college  president  said  to  me  a  short 
time  ago,  that  while  he  believed  the 
faculty  should  maintain  careful  super- 
vision over  athletics,  yet  it  was  a  ques- 
•  tion  which  sometimes  vexed  him  very 
much,  as  it  caused  the  most  lengthy 
and  acrimonious  discussions  which 
took  place  at  the  faculty  meetings. 
There  were  questions  of  eligibility 
over  which  the  faculty  split  hairs. 
They  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  un- 
less a  student  was  clearly  eligible  he 
should  not  be  permitted  to  represent 
the  institution  on  any  team.  The  fac- 
ulty would  not  have  done  anything 
else  in  which  their  honor  or  that  of 
the  institution  was  liable  to  be  ques- 
tioned in  the  slightest  degree,  and  yet 
they  would  quibble  over  athletic  ethics. 
And  for  what  ?  The  outcome  of  some 
game.  When  faculties  bandy  moral 
and  ethical  questions  about,  seeking 
some  sophistical  argument  or  techni- 
cality to  justify  a  breach  of  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  letter,  of  the  law,  what  can 
be  expected  of  the  student  body  ?  In- 
terest in  a  contest  which  is  liable  to 
warp  men's  mental  vision  is  an  expla- 
nation, but  no  excuse.  But  why  should 
grown  men  appointed  to  guide  youth 
and  accustomed  to  sit  in  a  judicial  ca- 
pacity allow  themselves  to  forget  that 
they  should  act  as  impartial  judges 
when  a  question  of  athletics  is  invol- 
ved? 

We  must  admit  that  it  is  difficult 
for  men  to  get  away  from  their  en- 
vironment, and  the  man  who  rises 
above  it  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood. 
If  a  college  professor  decides  a  ques- 
tion  of   athletics    upon   high    ethical 
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grounds,  and  the  decision  removes 
some  Titan  from  the  field,  he  is  liable 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  multi- 
tude until  the  masses  become  educated. 
This  refinement  of  athletic  morals  will 
not  require  much  time  nor  many  right- 
eous decisions,  but  in  any  case  differ- 
ences of  opinion  are  likely  to  arise 
where  the  personality  of  the  athlete  in 
question  enters  it.  Thus  strictly  just 
decisions  are  difficult  to  reach. 

This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  cit- 
ing two  cases  where  the  question  in- 
volved the  violation  of  the  law  against 
professionalism  which  forbids  any  one 
playing  who  has  received  money  or 
compensation  either  directly  or  in- 
directly for  his  athletic  services. 

Case  i.  A  student  had  played  sum- 
mer baseball  and  received  $5  per  game 
for  his  services.  He  held  a  position  as 
clerk  in  a  store  during  the  summer, 
and  when  he  left  the  store  to  play,  his 
wages  ceased  for  the  time  he  was  ab- 
sent. He  was  declared  a  professional, 
according  to  the  law  cited  above,  and 
the  decision  was  protested  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  poor  boy  who 
needed  the  money  to  pay  his  way 
through  college ;  that  he  played  simply 
because  he  loved  the  game;  that  he 
was  not  benefited  financially  by  play- 
ing, for,  had  he  remained  in  the  store 
he  would  have  received  the  same 
amount  of  compensation,  and  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  play  and  lose  his 
salary.  In  other  words,  it  was  con- 
tended that  he  was  not  playing  for 
money,  but  the  baseball  club  was 
simply  paying  his  salary  for  working 


in  the  store.  Yet,  in  reality,  he  was 
paid  for  playing  baseball. 

Case  2.  A  student  played  summer 
baseball  and  clerked  in  a  store.  When 
he  was  absent,  he  was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy a  clerk  to  substitute  for  him  in 
the  store.  He  received  money  for 
playing  in  sufficient  amount  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  the  substitute  in  the 
store.  He  was  declared  a  professional, 
and  the  decision  in  case  one  was  cited 
as  a  precedent.  The  faculty  committee 
wrote  that  they  did  not  consider  the 
cases  parallel  in  any  respect,  and  they 
objected  to  the  action.  A  long  cor- 
respondence followed  with  one  of  the 
faculty,  and  he  could  not  be  convinced 
that  the  decision  was  right,  until  it 
was  explained  that  according  to  the 
interpretation  for  which  he  contended 
no  player  need  ever  become  a  profes- 
sional as  shown  by  the  following  hy- 
pothetical case:  Suppose  a  baseball 
player  should  obtain  a  position  as  a 
clerk  in  a  store,  and  with  the  consent 
of  his  employer,  engage  a  substitute 
who  permanently  filled  the  place.  In 
the  meantime,  the  athlete  joins  a  base- 
ball team  and  plays  regularly,  but  the 
baseball  manager  pays  the  clerk's  sal- 
ary and  the  merchant  pays  the  ath- 
lete's salary.  Thus  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  faculty  committee 
the  clerk  who  did  not  play  ball  would 
become  a  professional  athlete,  and  the 
athlete  would  be  simply  a  clerk. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  easily 
remedied  by  having  a  committee  of 
gentlemen  representing  various  col- 
leges whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  all 
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cases  of  eligibility  according  to  certain 
rules  which  have  been  mutually  agreed 
upon.  In  this  way  only  can  uniform- 
ity of  interpretation  of  law  be  reached ; 
in  this  way  all  acrimonious  and  tedi- 
ous discussion  over  athletic  matters  in 
faculty  meetings  can  be  dispensed 
with,  and  in  this  way  all  estrangement 
between  the  students  and  the  faculty 
can  be  avoided.  If  this  committee  is 
composed  of  five  members  represent- 
ing as  many  institutions,  their  deci- 
sions will  always  be  just  and  according 
to  law.  It  may  happen  that  one  or 
even  two  of  the  committee  may  be  in- 
terested parties,  but  in  either  case  the 
majority  of  the  committee  will  be 
wholly  disinterested. 

Eight  years  ago  an  organization, 
now  composed  of  about  twenty  col- 
leges and  universities,  was  formed  in 
the  South,  known  as  the  Southern 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association, 
which,  from  a  small  beginning,  has 
gradually  grown  stronger  until  its  in- 
fluence is  now  felt  over  most  of  the 
southern  territory.  This  association 
meets  annually,  but  its  affairs  are  con- 
trolled, and  its  laws  are  enforced,  ad 
interim,  by  an  executive  committee 
composed  of  five  members  chosen  from 
as  many  institutions.  While  the  law 
does  not  require  it,  yet  this  committee 
is  composed  of  members  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  institutions  represented  on 
it,  and  never  has  less  than  a  majority, 
consisted  of  professors.  None  of  its 
decisions  has  ever  been  set  aside  or 
reversed  by  the  association  to  which  it 
reports  annually.     Year  by  year  its 


work  will  become  easier,  and  its  in- 
fluence, already  great,  will  become 
greater.  The  good  it  has  done  is  in- 
calculable, and  although  the  work  has 
brought  unpleasant  returns  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  personally, 
yet  the  true  reward  is  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  influence  of 
this  work  upon  the  morals  of  our  col- 
lege men  is  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  the  church  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

A  complaint  made  by  a  few  against 
the  athletic  supervision  of  such  a  com- 
mittee is  that  it  assumes  authority 
over  matters  which  each  institution 
should  settle  for  itself.  It  is  true  that 
each  institution  should  do  so,  and  no 
doubt  most  of  them  would  if  they 
could;  but  experience  shows  that  the 
faculty  cannot  learn  all  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  athletic  pedigrees  of 
their  students  as  readily  as  those  on 
the  outside.  Parents  know  less  about 
the  moral  obliquities  of  their  boy  than 
do  their  neighbors.  Reliable  informa- 
tion will  come  to  an  outside  committee 
which  will  never  reach  an  officer  of 
the  university,  and  the  efforts  of  any 
coterie  of  students  or  alumni  to  de- 
ceive their  faculty  will  usually  reach 
the  committee.  Any  f acuity  should  be 
glad  to  go  into  an  association  with 
such  a  tribunal  to  try  cases  of  eligi- 
bility, and  if  they  will  test  its  efficacy 
fairly,  they  will  soon  appreciate  its 
value,  for  the  responsibility  is  thrown 
on  disinterested  persons  and  the  fac- 
ulty arelieved  of  the  odium  of  a  de- 
cision adverse  to  the  personal  desires 
of  the  mass  of  the  students.    The  ob- 
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ject  is  honesty,  and  if  it  is  best  at- 
tained by  a  particular  method,  why 
object  so  long  as  it  is  honorable?  This 
method,  coupled  with  strict  faculty 
supervision,  is  as  near  perfect  as  any 
which  can  be  devised.  Every  faculty 
committee  soon  realizes  the  efficiency 
of  an  outside  body  in  gaining  informa- 
tion; for  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of 
the  faculty,  its  members  are  frequently 
surprised  to  find,  where  least  expected, 
reliable  evidence  of  corruption  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  association. 

This  association  was  not  organized 
to  institute  or  foster  that  "will  o'  the 
wisp/'  that  promoter  and  harborer  of 
professionalism  and  corruption  com- 
monly known  as  "championship."  It 
was  organized  to  promote  sportsman- 
ship, honor,  and  morals.  It  was  or- 
ganized to  develop  men ;  brave,  strong, 
courteous,  honorable  men,  who  can 
maintain  all  of  the  attributes  of  gentle- 
men in  the  heat  of  contest.  The  laws 
of  the  association  are  framed  with  this 
end  in  view,  and  this  only.  The  asso- 
ciation encourages  and  heartily  desires 
the  co-operation  of  faculty  athletic 
committees,  realizing  that  the  fullest 
measure  of  success  cannot  be  attained 
without  it.  Such  committees  should 
be  composed  of  temperate  and  well- 
balanced  men,  who  can  calmly  discuss 
a  question  without  warped  judgment. 

Occasionally  persons  connected  with 
institutions  outside  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  organization  have  sneeringly  re- 
ferred to  the  work  of  the  association 
and  cited  cases  of  athletic  impurity 
within  its  bounds,  or  made  reckless 


charges  without  foundation  of  fact. 
The  scoffers  have  not  stated  that  the 
irregularities  were  corrected — an  im- 
possibility in  their  institutions.  They 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that  it  is  no  dis- 
grace to  an  institution  when  irregular- 
ities are  discovered  in  the  eligibility  of 
one  of  its  athletes,  but  that  it  is  a  dis- 
grace if  such  a  man  is  not  removed 
from  a  team,  or  if  no  effort  is  made  to 
discover  such  men. 

The  basic  principle  of  college  sport 
is  amateurism.  There  are  some  men 
who  hold  that  so  long  as  a  man  is  a 
bona  fide  student,  he  should  be  allowed 
to  play  on  a  college  team,  but  happily 
this  class  of  men  is  gradually  disap- 
pearing. The  necessity  for  excluding 
professionalism  in  all  phases  and  de- 
grees is  not  worthy  of  discussion, 
since  it  is  apparent  to  all  right-think- 
ing people  that  the  matriculation  re- 
quirement alone  would  result  in  teams 
made  up  of  hirelings  who  might  win 
games,  while  the  real  object  of  college 
sport,  the  development  of  youth, 
would  be  entirely  eliminated.  Experi- 
ence, however,  has  shown  that  better 
teams  can  be  made  of  bona  fide  college 
students  who  have  their  full  quota  of 
class  work  than  of  hirelings  and 
drones.  The  latter  lack  the  college 
spirit,  earnestness  of  purpose  and  en- 
thusiasm which  is  necessary  for  the 
highest  attainment.  A  definite  time 
within  which  to  matriculate,  and  a 
minimum  amount  of  college  work,  are 
necessary  requirements  to  prevent  a. 
man  from  attending  college. for  the 
main  purpose  of  taking  part  in  ath- 
letic games,  a  practice  demoralizing 
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from  every  view-point.  The  laws  of 
the  association  bearing  on  these  points 
should  be  reinforced  by  rigid  faculty 
rules,  requiring  full  work  and  a  good 
standard  of  scholarship.  A  limit  to 
the  total  number  of  years  a  man  may 
play  on  a  college  team,  both  as  a 
graduate  and  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent, is  essential  to  healthy  sport  and 
healthy  scholarship. 

The  law  which  has  aroused  the  most 
objection,  and  the  value  of  which  is 
least  understood  on  the  part  of  the 
superficial  student  of  the  athletic  ques- 
tion, is  what  is  called  the  "one-year 
rule,"  which  provides  that  a  student 
who  has  taken  part  in  intercollegiate 
sport  at  one  institution  cannot  partici- 
pate on  a  team  of  another  institution 
until  he  has  been  a  student  there  for 
one  year.  All  experts  agree  that  with- 
out this  law  no  college  can  hope  to 
have  pure  sport.  Unless  this  law  ob- 
tains, successful  players  all  over  the 
country  are  a  temptation  to  alumni  and 
students  who  are  more  ambitious  for 
a  winning  team  than  they  are  for  a 
record  of  honor  and  honesty,  and  such 
players  are  constantly  tempted  to  ac- 
cept bribes. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the 
public  prints  commenting  on  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  team  of  a  well-known 
southern  university,  not  a  member  of 
the  association,  speaks  for  itself,  and 
illustrates  this  point: 

"Whfle  this  is  the  first  year  of  most 
of   the  eleven   at   the   University   of 

,  they  are  the  veterans  of 

many  battles,  nine  of  the  team  having 


played  at  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities last  season." 

Upon  inquiry  it  was  learned  that 
three  of  them  were  ex-captains  of  col- 
lege teams,  one  was  an  ex-coach  and 
one  a  professional  athlete  and  gym- 
nastic performer  from  New  England. 
What  honor  does  such  an  aggregation 
reflect  upon  the  institution  whose  name 
ic  bears?  Such  a  team  pretending  to 
be  composed  of  sportsmen  would  be 
hooted  off  an  English  athletic  field, 
where  the  code  of  ethics  among  sports- 
men is  on  such  a  high  plane  that  no 
gentleman  nor  institution  would  dare 
violate  it,  and  the  institution  permit- 
ting its  name  to  be  associated  with 
such  an  organization  would  be  roundly 
censured  by  every  newspaper  and  jour- 
nal in  the  United  Kingdom.  Some 
time  ago  an  ardent  supporter  of  pure 
college  sport  wrote  that  his  colleagues 
felt  sure  that  they  could  keep  the  sport 
clean  without  the  one-year  law.  He 
was  thereupon  presented  with  indis- 
putable evidence  that  the  students  and 
alumni  of  his  institution  were  offering 
board,  tuition,  and  incidental  expenses 
to  well-known  players  of  other  col- 
leges, to  induce  them  to  matriculate 
there,  and  that  one  of  his  most  prom- 
inent athletes  was  conducting  the  ne- 
gotiations personally. 

It  is  even  unsafe  to  leave  the  con- 
trol of  athletics  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
structor or  professor  of  physical  cul- 
ture, since  his  interest  in  his  work  is 
liable  to  cause  him  to  magnify  it  be- 
yond its  actual  worth.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  letter  from 
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such  an  officer  of  a  leading  northern 
university.    It  was  written  to  a  former 
student  of  the  institution. 
My  dear- 


Can  you  not  send  me  the  names  of  some 
young  men  who  would  make  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  the  University  upon  the  ball 
diamond,  the  football  field,  or  in  track  and 
field  sports,  to  whom  I  could  have  circulars 
sent  and  to  whom  you  could  possibly  say  a 
few  words  in  favor  of  the  U? 

You  know  that Medical  College 

and  our  new  law  school  are  now  in  operation 
upon  the  campus. 

Frequently  even  when  a  young  man  has 
decided  to  go  to  a  particular  college  or  uni- 
versity if  the  advantages  of can  be 

set  before  him ,  he  will  conclude  that  the  op- 
portunities offered  him  will  be  such  that  he 
will  see  that  his  future  interests  will  be  bet- 
ter served  by  graduating  from  here  than 
elsewhere. 

If  you  will  send  me  a  few  lines  about  such 
young  men  of  promise  as  you  know,  even  if 
they  are  not  now  ready  to  enter,  telling  me 
about  their  abilities  and  successes  in  ath- 
letics, their  advancement  in  their  studies, 
and  their  circumstance*,  I  shall  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  undertakings 
and  hoping  you  can  be  of  some  assistance  to 
us  in  this  matter,  I  remain,  etc. 

This  is  a  very  shrewd  letter,  which, 
if  it  does  not  mean  more  than  it  says, 
can  easily  be  made  to  say  more  than 
the  writer  means.  No  institution 
should  permit  such  a  letter  to  be  sent, 
and  any  man  who  shows  so  much  en- 
terprise in  collecting  athletes  should 
not  be  permitted  to  have  supervision 
over  them. 

The  institution  from  which  this  let- 
ter emanates  claims  to  stand  for  pure 
sport,  and  it  is  a  member  of  an  inter- 
collegiate athletic  association  organ- 
ized to  promote  such  sport,  but  the 
interpretation  of  the  rules  rests  with 
each  individual  faculty.  The  faculty 
athletic  committee  of  the  institution 
probably  knows  nothing  of  this  com- 


munication, and  possibly  never  will, 
but  an  outside  committee  would  not  be 
long  ignorant  of  it.  Some  of  the  other 
institutions  in  the  association  are  prob- 
ably familiar  with  its  contents  already, 
but  hesitate  to  mention  the  subject  to 
those  who  above  all  others  should 
know  of  it,  for  fear  of  giving  offense. 
Thus  the  honor  of  the  university  body 
is  discounted  by  sister  institutions. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  an  institution 
to  belong  to  an  association  and  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  laws.  There  must  be 
some  active  and  vigilant  person  or 
committee  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
thoroughly  understood  and  carefully 
observed.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  call 
together  the  candidates  for  a  team  and 
to  read  them  the  law's,  expecting  all 
ineligibles  to  step  aside  when  the  ques- 
tion is  asked,  "Does  the  record  of  any 
man  conflict  with  these  laws?"  All 
do  not  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the 
law,  and  each  is  inclined  to  interpret 
it  to  suit  his  case.  Some  have  mental 
reservations;  some  think  that  silence 
is  non-committal,  and  some  young 
men  seem  to  think  that  to  act  or  to 
tell  a  lie  is  not  nearly  so  reprehensible 
as  to  write  or  to  swear  to  one.  Here 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  teach 
morals  practically.  The  supervisor  of 
athletics  in  a  college  should  require 
each  candidate  to  answer  in  writing, 
on  a  blank  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
all  questions  which  have  any  bearing 
on  his  eligibility.  These  questions 
should  be  specific  and  clear,  so  that 
misunderstanding  is  impossible.  In 
case  a  man  is  challenged,  or  any  ques- 
tion  as  to  his   eligibility   raised,   he 
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should  be  required  to  make  affidavit. 
These  requirements  impose  no  hard- 
ship ;  neither  do  they  reflect  upon  the 
honor  of  an  honest  man,  although  they 
are  somewhat  annoying  to  the  cheat. 
No  honest  man  objects  to  making  oath 
to  his  statement,  especially  when  the 
law  requires  it  of  all,  under  similar 
circumstances. 

What  has  been  said  of  colleges  and 
universities  applies  with  equal  force  to 
schools  where  young  boys  get  much  of 
the  moral  platform  upon  which  they 
stand  throughout  life.  Every  school 
should  have  definite  principles  upon 
which  its  athletics  are  rigidly  con- 
ducted and  these  principles  should  be 
based  strictly  on  pure  amateur  sports- 
manship. They  should  mutually  agree 
upon  definite  laws  for  uniform  govern- 
ment, either  by  the  organization  of  an 
association  of  their  own,  or  by  adopt- 
ing the  laws  of  some  intercollegiate 
association  concerning  eligibility,  as 
their  guide. 

The  practice  of  playing  teachers  on 
school  teams  is  unwholesome,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  sportsmanship, 
but  also  from  a  physical  point  of  view. 
Grown  men  have  no  business  in  ath- 
letic games  with  young  boys  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  liability  of  in- 
juries to  the  latter  from  the  necessarily 
rough  contract  with  players  of  physi- 
cal maturity.  It  is  unwise  for  the  same 
reason,  to  permit  school  teams  to  enter 
into  contests  with  colleges  and  uni- 
versities.   For  the  development  of  the 


best  school  teams ;  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  outdoor  exercise  among  the 
boys,  and  for  the  promulgation  of  the 
proper  idea  of  sportsmanship,  school 
teams  should  be  made  up  exclusively 
of  pupils,  and  games  should  be  played 
only  with  institutions  of  their  own 
grade. 

The  idea  that  boys  have  increased 
respect  for  a  teacher  who  plays  on  a 
team  with  them  is  a  mistaken  one. 
The  pupils  will  have  greater  respect 
for  a  man  who  sympathizes  with  them 
in  their  sport;  who  encourages  and 
directs  them  in  their  play,  and  who 
guides  them  kindly  in  the  ethics  of 
their  games.  Furthermore,  the  prin- 
cipal who  permits  his  teachers  to  play 
on  teams  of  the  school  is  always  placed 
in  the  attitude  of  defending  himself 
against  the  charge  of  engaging  teach- 
ers for  their  athletic  services  rather 
than  for  their  scholarship.  Finally, 
the  practice  savors  strongly  of  pro- 
fessionalism;  or  of  that  demoralizing 
craze  to  win  at  all  hazards  which  is 
closely  akin  to  it. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  faculties  will 
awaken  to  the  urgent  necessity  for 
closer  supervision  over  athletics  for 
the  sake  of  a  cause  which  is  worthy  of 
any  man's  time  and  energy.  Every 
professor  should  give  this  great  ques- 
tion serious  thought,  and  earnestly  co- 
operate in  making  athletic  sport  a  use- 
ful instrument  for  moulding  the  char- 
acters of  our  young  men,  so  that  they 
may  better  endure  all  of  the  world's 
tests  for  honorable  manhood. 
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THE  OLYMPIAN  comes  into  the 
world  with  no  apologies  for  its 
own  presence.  It  comes  neither 
with  flourish  of  trumpets  nor  with 
hypocritical  humility,  but  with  a 
modest  desire  of  contributing  its 
portion  of  "sweetness  and  light" 
to  those  communities  and  firesides 
where  it  may  find  favor.  In  this 
age  of  reading,  in  which  a  wide 
public  is  offered  a  thousand  varieties 
of  pleasure  in  print,  the  man  of  taste 
can  nowhere  find  more  acceptable  en- 
tertainment than  in  a  good  magazine. 
It  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  news- 
papers and  of  books.  Like  the  news- 
paper it  is  modern  and  abreast  of  the 
times,  it  presents  topics  of  fresh  inter- 
est to  the  world,  and  it  te  largely 
ephemeral  in  its  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  magazine  is  not  with- 
out substantial  and  even  permanent 
literary  value,  for  in  it  the  writer  who 
is  seeking  a  wide  and  an  immediate 
hearing,  first  publishes  his  story,  his 
poem,  his  critical  essay,  or  his  sketch 
of  travel  before  he  turns  to  the  more 
imposing  book  form.  The  fact  that 
authors  use  the  magazine  as  a  sort  of 
trial  track  upon  which  their  prelimi- 
nary heats  are  run  before  they  enter 
the  final  contests  for  immortality,  does 
not  detract  from  the  character  of  the 
exhibitions  of  talent  and  genius  given. 
The  spectators  grow  as  wildly  enthu- 
siastic over  an  exciting  preliminary  as 


over  an  exciting  final.  The  sport  is  the 
same.  Readers  likewise  are  able  to 
appreciate  what  is  best  in  magazines 
as  well  as  in  books. 

It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  The 
Olympian  to  be  a  good  magazine.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  good  in  this 
day  means  first-class.  First  and  fore- 
most, The  Olympian  will  be  devoted 
to  good  literature  presented  in  an  at- 
tractive artistic  and  mechanical  form. 
Only  those  efforts  of  writers  and  art- 
ists which  can  be  conscientiously  rec- 
ommended to  the  public  will  be  pub- 
lished. The  work  of  contributors, 
whether  known  or  unknown,  whether 
their  offerings  are  solicited  or  gratui- 
tous, will  be  subjected  to  close  and 
impartial  criticism,  and  accepted  or 
rejected  only  upon  careful  and  con- 
scientious deliberation.  Excellence  in 
matter  and  form  will  be  the  constant 
aim  of  this  magazine. 

Matters  of  interest  in  the  world  of 
education  will  receive  their  share  of 
attention  in  The  Olympian.  Prog- 
ress both  in  the  intellectual  and  in  the 
material  development  of  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  United  States  will 
be  noted  and  advocated  in  these  pages. 
Fresh  items  of  interest  from  various 
seats  of  learning  will  be  published, 
together  with  timely  comment  upon 
educational  affairs.  It  should  be  with- 
in the  province  of  a  good  magazine 
to  stand  for  all  that  tends  to  uplift  the 
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standards  and  ideals  of  education 
everywhere. 

From  its  name  it  may  readily  be 
conjectured  that  The  Olympian  will 
not  despise  the  physical  side  of  man's 
life.  At  no  time  in  the  world's  history 
since  the  days  of  the  wonderful  gath- 
erings at  Olympia  and  Pytho  of  old 
has  there  been  such  keen  interest  in 
athletic  contests  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  full  powers  of  the  human 
body  as  in  the  present  day,  and  never, 
in  this  country  at  least,  has  there  ex- 
isted a  greater  necessity  for  the  pre- 
servation of  amateur  sport.  The 
Olympian,  in  a  department  devoted 
to  this  subject,  will  contend  in  behalf 
of  sport  for  sport's  sake,  and  of  physi- 
cal culture  for  humanity's  sake  as 
against  exhibitions  of  professionalism 
and  the  development  of  mere  brute 
strength. 

For  literature,  education,  and  ama- 
teur sport  The  Olympian  draws  its 
bow.  It  will  know  neither  section,  nor 
partisan  politics,  neither  creed,  nor 
faction  of  any  sort. 

THE  black  bears  of  Mississippi  are 
said  to  have  passed  the  most  en- 
joyable Thanksgiving  in  their 
history,  inasmuch  as  they  found 
their  ranks  unbroken  after  the 
departure  of  President  Roosevelt 
and      his      hunting      party,  No 

doubt  they  offered  up  a  sacrifice  of 
chinquapins  and  wild  honey  to  the  god 
of  the  chase  in  return  for  their  escape 
from  the  unerring  aim  of  the  Presi- 
dential Nimrod.  They  are  now  roll- 
ing in  their  own  fat  and  pointing  the 


paw  of  scorn  at  the  less  fortunate  griz- 
zly family  of  the  Rockies  which  has 
lost  some  of  its  most  prominent  mem- 
bers to  the  rifle  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
They  should  not  encourage  a  spirit 
of  insolence,  however,  for  it  is  said 
that  Bobo,  the  great  bear-hunter  of  the 
valley,  is  still  in  the  land  despite  his 
absence  from  the  Roosevelt  party,  and 
ere  the  snows  of  winter  come,  if 
they  ever  come  in  that  Southern  land, 
the  fierce  and  elusive  black  bears  of 
Mississippi  may  have  been  humbled. 

IT  begins  to  appear  that  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  question  is  still  unset- 
tled. The  people  of  Columbia,  real- 
izing that  he  who  asks  most  is  least 
unlikely  to  be  disappointed,  are  en- 
deavoring to  hold  Uncle  Sam  to  very 
stiff  figures  in  return  for  the  proposed 
concessions  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
They  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  canal  must  follow 
the  Panama  route.  Nothing  is  further 
from  the  truth,  however,  for  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Spooner  com- 
promise bill  which  provided  for  the 
building  of  the  canal  it  is  possible  for 
the  President  even  yet  to  select  the 
Nicaragua  route  if  he  cannot  secure 
proper  titles  and  concessions  from  the 
Panama  company  and  from  Colombia. 
Thousands  of  people  who  have  always 
preferred  Nicaragua  to  Panama  would 
be  pleased  to  see  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  former,  while  many  others  fear 
that  any  delay  will  finally  defeat  the 
canal  project.  The  State  department, 
however,  holds  the  whip  hand,  and  it 
should  be  able  to  negotiate  an  excel- 
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lent  treaty  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
countries  interested. 

A  HEALTHFUL  optimism,  which 
leans  to  the  belief  that  the  things 
of  the  present  are  just  as  good 
and,  in  many  instances,  better  than  the 
things  of  the  past,  is  a  comfortable 
philosophy.  It  not  only  affords  an 
easy  solution  of  many  vexing  prob- 
lems, but  it  also  contributes  more 
than  anything  else  to  the  happiness 
of  mind  of  individuals,  and  even  of 
nations.  It  bears  to  man's  intel- 
lectual side  the  same  relation  that 
the  glow  of  a  cheerful  fire  and 
the  satisfying  effects  of  stimulat- 
ing food  bear  to  his  physical  nature. 
To  be  optimistic  is  to  be  reasonably 
happy*  but  in  the  quest  of  happiness 
one  should  not  close  his  eyes  to  the 
truth.  The  most  ardent  believer  in 
the  ascent  of  man,  or  in  the  ultimate 
perfection  of  society,  or  in  the  final 
triumph  of  his  own  State  or  nation,  is 
often  rudely  shocked  by  facts  which 
set  his  theories  at  defiance.  The  man 
for  instance,  who  is  of  the  opinion  that 
humor  is  the  leaven  which  is  to  leaven 
the  whole  lump  of  humanity's  troubles 
must  have  fearful  doubts  when  he  re- 
flects upon  the  drift  of  things  at 
present.  A  hearty  laugh  evoked  by  a 
humorous  situation,  or  a  good  jest,  or 
a  timely  story,  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  the  health  of  both  body  and  soul. 
The  smile  on  the  lips,  the  twinkle  in 
the  eyes,  awakened  by  the  word  or 
deed  of  a  quaint  and  gentle  humorist, 
puts  one  in  touch  with  the  joy  and  life 
of  the  world. 


The  Americans  are  a  humorous  and 
a  fun-loving  people,  but  in  their  pur- 
suit of  the  humorous,  they  are  often 
led  into  an  extravagance  which  ap- 
proaches levity  and  inanity.  In  home- 
ly language  they  sometimes  "run 
things  into  the  ground."  The  same 
may  be  true  of  other  people,  but  it  is 
more  noticeable  at  home.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  modern  comic  newspaper 
supplement,  of  the  joke  pagfes  of  al- 
most all  periodical  publications  and  of 
the  vaudeville  stage  is  not  at  all  to  the 
liking  of  the  lovers  of  real  humor. 
"Foxy  Grandpas,"  Weary  Willies,  and 
a  whole  line  of  wooden-faced,  paint- 
bedaubed,  "funny"  folks  lend  a  night- 
mare effect  to  the  Sunday  papers. 
Regulation  jokes  which  treat  the  most 
sacred  relations  of  life  in  a  trivial,  if 
not  an  impious,  manner  are  scattered 
alike  through  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine. They  are  thnist  into  our  read- 
ing and  into  our  conversation  with 
boorish  irrelevancy.  They  become  a 
part  of  us  and  increase  the  momentum 
which  seems  to  force  so  many  people 
down  the  hill  into  the  slough  of  levity. 
The  wit  of  the  street  urchin  is  infinite- 
ly preferable  to  that  sort  of  thing,  for 
it  is  more  natural.  The  absurdities 
and  the  silly  extravagancies  of  the 
vaudeville,  and  sometimes  of  the  legit- 
imate, stage  might  almost  be  classed 
as  the  prostitution  of  humor,  so  far 
do  they  depart  from  the  ideal  of  joy- 
ous mirth  and  sane  cheerfulness. 
These  things  affect  a  whole  people; 
they  lower  the  tone  of  life  both  on 
the  street  and  at  home.  No  one  ex- 
pects the  illiterate  population  to  pos- 
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sess  or  to  appreciate  the  refined  humor 
of  a  Lamb  or  the  nimble  wit  of  a  Syd- 
ney Smith,  but  the  joke  writers  and 
the  vaudeville  artists  would  be  sur- 
prised and  perhaps  offended  if  they 
were  told  that  their  audiences  were 
capable  of  enjoying  a  more  lofty  style 
of  humor  than  that  with  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  be  regaled.  The 
average  man  may  not  appreciate  the 
finer  points  of  Shakespeare,  but  little 
of  the  great  dramatist's  humor  is  lost 
upon  him.  He  will  take  something 
better  than  he  gets.  He  needs  some- 
thing better  than  he  gets.    Give  him 


then  real  humor.  It  may  be  as  broad 
as  Fielding's  or  as  satirical  as  Thack- 
eray's, or  as  grim  as  Swift's,  or  as 
delicate  as  Addison's  or  Irving's,  or  as 
outlandish  as  Mark  Twain's,  but  let  it 
be  genuine.  Let  it  come  from  the 
heart  and  let  it  be  flavored  with  brain 
fluid.  Whether  it  is  rollicking  and 
side-splitting,  or  whether  it  is  quaint 
and  mild,  true  humor  is  indispensable 
in  the  world.  There  should  be  joyf 
and  gayety  and  fun  in  abundance,  but 
a  long-suffering  public  should  not.be 
expected  to  grow  hilarious  over  much 
of  the  wholesale  output  of  the  modern 
fun  factories. 


DEATH  has  again  selected  a  shin- 
ing mark.  When  he  laid  his 
hand  on  his  icy  brow  and  sent 
an  arrow  through  the  giant  frame  of 
Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  he  laid  low 
an  illustrious  son  of  America.  Only 
a  few  days  before  the  soul  of  the 
brilliant  statesman  passed  out  into 
the  great  unknown,  he  was  making 
merry  around  the  festal  board  with 
Mark  Twain,  John  Kendrick  Bangs, 
Chauncey  Depew,  William  Dean 
Howells,  Hamilton  Mabie,  and  a 
score  of  wits  and  bright  fellows. 
There  he  was  recognized  as  a  charm- 
ing man,  a  soul  with  a  nimble  wit 
and  a  don  vivanU  His  presence  was 
hailed  With  joy  by  all  who  had  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  his  personal  traits. 
Out  in  the  great  world  he  was  known 


as  "Czar"  Reed,  as  the  brilliant  ex- 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, as  one  of  the  greatest  men 
ever  sent  from  the  old  State  of  Maine, 
and  as  a  distinguished  corporation 
lawyer.  In  both  places  he  was  called 
Tom  Reed,  but  never  to  his  face.  In 
their  hearts,  the  people  of  both  parties 
admired  him  and  were  sufficiently 
familiar  with  him  to  say  "Tom"  to 
themselves,  but  in  his  presence  it 
was  ever  "Mr.  Reed."  Back  of  his 
caustic  wit,  his  careless  drawl  and 
his  good  humor  there  rested  the 
dignity  of  the  statesmen  and  the 
careful  bearing  of  the  great  lawyer. 
No  brighter  mind  has  enlivened  or 
added  zest  to  American  politics  since 
the  days  of  Blaine  and  Conkling  and 
Lamar. 
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pointed  professor  of  astronomy  at  the 
University  of  Cologne. 

Professor  Edward  Richter,  of  Graz, 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Vi- 
enna Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dr.  Willy  Wien,  of  Wuerzburg, 
succeeds  Professor  Boltzmann  in  the 
chair  of  Physics  at  Leipzig*. 

Sir  William  MacDonald  has  given 
the  department  of  physics  of  McGill 
University  a  liquid  air  plant. 

The  herbarium  of  the  late  Edward 
Tatnall  has  been  presented  to  Colo- 
rado College  by  his  daughter. 

The  Catholic  University  at  Wash- 
ington has  opened  an  institute  of 
pedagogy  in  New  York  City. 

Professor  B.  J.  Stokvis,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Amsterdam,  died  Septem- 
ber 29,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Stoeder,  professor 
of  pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Am- 
sterdam, is  recently  announced. 

Dr.  E.  Cohen,  of  Amsterdam,  has 
been  elected  professor  of  inorganic 
and  physical  chemistry  at  Utrecht. 

The  Michigan  College  of  Mines  has 
recently  received  $5,000  toward  the 
erection  of  a  $50,000  gymnasium. 

Professor  Thomas  F.  Holgate,  of 
Northwestern  University,  has  been 
chosen  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Hernig,  professor  of 
physics  in  New  York  University,  has 
been  chosen  dean  of  the  graduate 
school. 

Dr.  Hermann  Klein  has  been  ap-         Mr.  William  S.  Myers,  formerly  as- 


The  jubilee  of  Sidney  University 
was  celebrated  011  October  1. 

Dr.  O.  Schmidt,  professor  of  Chem- 
istry at  Stuttgart,  has  retired. 

The  University  of  Leipzig  will  cele- 
brate its  five-hundredth  anniversary  in 
1909. 

We  chronicle  the  death  of  Professor 
Ernst  Zimmermann,  reported  from 
Munich. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Ward  has  resigned  the 
presidency  of  Rollins  College,  Winter 
Park,  Fla. 

M.  Greard  has  been  succeeded  as 
vice-rector  of  the  University  of  Paris 
by  M.  Liard. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  will  erect  new  buildings  at  a  cost 
of  $2,100,000. 

Dr.  Adolf  Engler,  professor  of  bot- 
any at  Berlin,  is  on  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion to  Africa. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 
celebrated  the  centennial  of  its  founda- 
tion on  October  15. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Perkins  has  been 
elected  professor  of  physics  in  Trinity 
College,  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Windelband,  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Strassburg,  has  been 
called  to  Heidelberg. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  was  installed 
as  rector  of  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews on  October  22. 

Dr.  Eugen  Dubois  has  been  elected 
professor  of  paleontology  in  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Amsterdam. 
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sociate  professor  of  chemistry  at  Rut- 
gers, has  been  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
college. 

Princeton  University  will  receive 
$140,000  as  residuary  legatee  under 
the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Susan  Dodd 
Brown. 

Professor  George  Bacon  has  re- 
signed from  Beloit  College  to  accept 
the  chair  of  physics  in  Worcester  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  M.  Gomberg  has  been  pro- 
moted to  a  junior  professorship  of  or- 
ganic chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Professor  Wikalaus  Budajew,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, died  recently,  aged  sixty- 
nine  years. 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Trabert  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  professorship  of  cos- 
mical  physics  at  the  University  of 
Innsbruck. 

The  bequest  of  Miss  Mary  Win- 
throp,  of  New  York,  to  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  will  amount  to 
$1400,000. 

Dr.  Oscar  Zoth,  professor  of  physi- 
ology at  Graz,  has  been  called  to  Inns- 
bruck, to  succeed  Professor  M.  von 
Vintschgan. 

Dr.  Rudolf  Finkener,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  School  of  Mines  at 
Berlin,  died  September  14,  aged  sixty- 
eight  years. 

Professor  Wilhelm  Wundt,  the  em- 
inent psychologist,  was  made  an  hon- 
orary citizen  of  Leipzig  on  his  seven- 
tieth birthday. 

Superintendent  Edwin  G.  Cooley, 
of  the  Chicago  public  schools,  has  de- 
clined the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Washington. 

Professor    Sapper,  of    Tuebingen, 


has  undertaken  an  expedition  to  Guat- 
emala and  Martinique  to  study  earth- 
quake phenomena. 

Professor  Lannelongue,  of  Paris, 
has  presented  $7,500  to  the  Paris  Aca- 
demie  de  Medecine  for  the  endowment 
of  a  triennial  prize. 

Dr.  P.  Plosz,  professor  of  physi- 
ology and  pathological  chemistry  at 
Buda  Pesth,  recently  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven  years. 

Dr.  Lyman  B.  Stookey  (Yale)  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  Physiolog- 
ical Chemistry  in  the  New  York  State 
Pathological  Institute. 

Yale  University  will  receive  about 
$171,000  as  residuary  legatee  of  the 
estate  of  Edward  Wells  Southworth. 

Former  President  Francis  L.  Pat- 
ton,  of  Princeton  University,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 

Columbia  University  has  purchased 
50,000  dissertations  for  the  doctorate 
at  German  universities  with  the 
Adolph  Lewisohn  fund. 

Mr.  Raymond  Burnham  (Cornell 
'97 )  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
experimental  engineering  at  the  Ar- 
mour Institute,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Jacques  Loeb,  professor  of  Phy- 
siology at  the  University  of  Chicagro, 
has  under  consideration  a  call  to  the 
University  of  California. 

Perly  F.  Walker  (University  of 
Missouri,  Cornell)  has  been  elected 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering 
in  the  University  of  Maine. 

The  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  been 
chosen  president  of  the  board  of  over- 
seers of  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Maier,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy   at  Zurich,   has 
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been  called  to  Tubingen,  to  succeed 
Professor  E.  von  Pfleiderer. 

Dr.  Alfred  Richard  Cecil  Selwyn, 
for  twenty  years  director  of  the  Cana- 
dian Geological  Survey,  died  at  Van- 
couver, B.  C.,  on  October  20. 

Gen.  Alexander  Stewart  Webb  has 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York, 
which  he  has  held  since  1869. 

The  fourth  annual  conference  of 
the  Association  of  American  Univer- 
sities will  be  held  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity on  December  29,  30,  and  31. 

Professor  W.  H.  Welch,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  delivered  the 
Huxley  lecture  at  the  Charity  Cross 
Hospital,  London,  on  October  1st. 

Professor  Adolf  Schmidt,  of  Gotha, 
has  been  elected  director  of  the  Pots- 
dam Magnetic  Observatory,  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Professor  Eschenhagen. 

A  grant  of  3,000  francs  has  been 
made  from  the  fund  for  German  in- 
dustries to  Dr.  Wilhelm  Muthman 
for  researches  in  inorganic  chemistry. 

Professor  R.  S.  Shaw,  recently  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  in  Montana,  has 
been  elected  to  the  chair  of  agriculture 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Starkey,  of  University 
College,  London,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  hygienic  at  McGill,  in 
succession  to  the  late  Dr.  Wyatt  John- 
son. 

An  English  lady,  Miss  Ethel 
Bloom,  has  taken  the  degree  of  M.D. 
at  Leipsic.  She  is  the  first  woman 
doctor  to  graduate  at  Leipsic  Univer- 
sity. 

President  Chas.  F.  Thwing,  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  will  de- 
liver the  annual  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ad- 
dress at  Vanderbilt  University  in  May, 
1903. 


Pontus  Sjoebech  announces  in  the 
Revue  de  Philologie,  vol.  xxv.,  the 
discovery  of  a  manuscript  containing 
a  fragment  of  Horace,  Od.  III.,  4.  vv. 
12-65. 

Dr.  Arthur  Michael,  professor  of 
Chemistry  of  Tufts  College,  has  re- 
sumed his  work  after  a  year's  absence, 
during  which  he  made  a  tour  around 
the  world. 

Ohio  State  University  has  received 
$5,000  to  endow  a  scholarship  in  en- 
gineering from  S.  W.  Robinson,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering. 

It  is  learned  from  reliable  sources 
that  Dr.  Henry  Churchill  King  will  be 
announced  as  the  new  President  of 
Oberlin  College  to  succeed  the  late  Dr. 
Barrows. 

Clark  University  will  receive  $1,- 
577,000  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Jonas  G.  Clark,  in  addition  to  the 
$500,000  already  paid  to  the  collegiate 
department. 

Professor  Charles  S.  Minot,  of 
Harvard,  received  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Science  during  the  tercenten- 
ary of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford 
University. 

M.  Robert  Lebaudy,  the  French 
traveler,  has  contributed  $1,600  to  the 
University  of  Paris  to  maintain  two 
students  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  one  year. 

Professor  J.  P.  Iddings,  of  the  chair 
of  petrology  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, has  been  elected  a  foreign  mem- 
ber of  the  Scientific  Society  of  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Safford,  late  assistant 
professor  in  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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The  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  has  sent  an  expedition  to  the 
Suez  Canal  under  Major  Roland  Ross, 
to  establish  preventive  measures 
against  malaria. 

Professor  Julius  Wiesner,  of  Vien- 
na, and  Professor  Karl  Goebel,  of 
Munich,  have  been  elected  correspond- 
ing members  of  the  Goettingen  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences. 

M.  Michonis,  a  French  millionaire, 
has  bequeathed  a  fund  amounting  to 
$120,000  to  enable  French  students  to 
study  philosophy  and  religious  sciences 
in  German  universities. 

President  Pritchett,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  will 
deliver  the  dedicatory  address  upon 
the  completion  of  the  new  buildings  at 
the  Lowell  Textile  School. 

A  number  of  prominent  Toronto 
ladies  are  endeavoring  to  secure  a 
woman's  residence  for  Victoria  Uni- 
versity. They  have  already  received 
substantial  encouragement.  * 

Professors  F.  Haber,  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Karlsruhe,  and 
R.  S.  Hutton,  of  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester, are  in  this  country  to  study 
the  electro-chemical  industries. 

Professor  Sydney  H.  Short,  for- 
merly professor  of  physics  in  Denver 
University,  recently  died  in  London, 
aged  forty-four  years.  He  was  known 
for  his  researches  in  electricity. 

The  College  magazine,  The  Mirage, 
published  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  has  been  changed  from  a 
monthly  to  a  weekly  publication,  the 
first  number  appearing  November  4. 

Dr.  William  Riddick  Whitehead, 
who  established  the  departments  of 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Colorado 
and  the  University  of  Denver,  died  on 
October  13  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 


Cornell  University  will  at  once  pro- 
ceed with  the  erection  of  the  Hall  of 
Physics,  for  which  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller gave  $250,000,  and  a  Hall  of 
Arts  and  Humanities,  to  cost  $250,- 
000. 

A  special  dispatch  from  Goettingen, 
Prussia,  says  the  students  of  the  fa- 
mous Hanovarian  University  have  de- 
cided not  to  accept  any  of  the  scholar- 
ships founded  by  the  late  Cecil 
Rhodes. 

Christian  archaeology  has  suffered 
a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Professor 
Franz  Xaver  Kraus,  of  Strassburg. 
His  famous  work  "History  of  Chris- 
tian Art,"  is  an  authority  among 
scholars. 

The  chair  of  pathological  anatomy 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  made  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Professor  Vir- 
chow,  will  be  filled  by  Professor 
Johannes  Orth,  of  the  University  of 
Goettingen. 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  at 
Knoxville,  will  open  on  January  6, 
1903  a  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  This  department  is  modeled 
on  the  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia 
University. 

Professor  Morris  Jastrow  has  ah 
article  in  a  recent  number  of  Harper's 
Monthly  on  the  great  Kasr  mound  at 
Babylon,  which  is  now  identified  with 
the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the 
great  temple,  probably  the  temple  of 
Nabu  at  Ezida. 

Dr.  William  B.  Savery,  of  Fair- 
mount  College,  Kansas,  has  been 
chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  vice  Dr.  F.  W.  Cole- 
grove,  resigned. 

The  Rev.  A.  A.  Mackenzie,  pro- 
fessor of  ethics  in  the  Church  Divinity 
School  of  the  Pacific,  was  recently 
offered  the  position  of  lecturer  on  the 
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history    of    philosophy    in    Stanford 
University,  California. 

Mr.  Prefontaine,  the  new  Canadian 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  has 
under  consideration  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  navigation  and  kindred 
topics  in  connection  with  the  various 
Canadian  universities. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  governors  of 
the  University  College,  Liverpool,  on 
October  14,  it  was  announced  that  the 
sum  of  £170,000  had  been  promised 
for  the  endowment  of  an  independent 
university  when  created. 

The  Rev.  D.  M.  Gordon,  D.D.,  of 
Halifax,  has  been  elected  principal  of 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Can- 
ada. Dr.  Gordon  was  educated  at 
Pictou  Academy  and  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Glasgow  and  Berlin. 

Another  name  must  be  added  to  the 
list  of  the  eleven  Athenian  sculptors. 
A  piece  of  sculptured  marble  in  the 
excavations  at  the  Palazzo  Barberini,, 
Rome,  contains  the  inscription,  "The 
work  of  Philoxenos  of  Athens." 

Dr.  Charles  Frazier  has  been  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  medical  depart- 
.ment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  succession  to  Dr.  John  Mar- 
shall, who  declined  re-election  after 
eight  years  of  service  in  the  office. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Cady,  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  has  been  appointed 
associate  professor  of  physics  at  Wes- 
leyan  University,  vice  Professor  E.  B. 
Rosa,  who  resigned  to  accept  a  po- 
sition in  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Dr.  John  H.  Hammond  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  mining  at  Yale 
University,  and  Drs.  M.  B.  Porter  and 
William  R.  Coe  have  been  promoted 
to  the  assistant  professorships  of 
mathematics  and  anatomy,  respect- 
ively. 


Karl  Zangemeister,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  a  pupil  of 
Mommsen  and  a  well-known  writer 
on  Pompeian  wall  inscriptions,  died 
a  few  months  ago.  His  death  removes 
one  of  the  foremost  palaeographists 
of  Germany. 

Professor  Henry  S.  Williams,  of 
Yale  University,  is  continuing  his  re- 
searches on  the  Devonian  formations 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
Maine  for  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  He  is  assisted  by  Mr.  E. 
M.  Kindle. 

Professor  C.  R.  Van  Hise  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  studies  of 
metamorphic  formations  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Leith,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Bayley,  Dr.  W.  H.  Hobbs,  and  Dr. 
Florence  Bascom. 

Professor  John  Douglas  Walker,  re- 
cently from  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  was 
chosen  by  the  regents  as  director  of 
the  school  of  music,  which  was  estab- 
lished this-  term.  He  will  be  assisted 
by  competent  instructors  in  the  va- 
rious departments. 

Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  installed 
as  president  of  Princeton  University 
on  October  25.  Addresses  were  made 
by  ex-President  Cleveland,  by  Dr. 
Francis  L.  Patton,  and  by  Dr.  Wilson, 
who  chose  as  his  subject,  "Princeton 
for  the  Nation's  Service." 

President  F.  W.  McNair,  of  the 
Michigan  School  of  Mines,  and  Dr. 
Jno.  F.  Hayford,  of  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  are  at  the 
Tamarack  Mine,  near  Calumet,  Mich- 
igan, prosecuting  researches  relative  to 
the  density  of  the  earth. 

Columbia  University  will  appoint 
two  fellows  to  pursue  researches  in 
French  universities,  and  the  French 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
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appointed  M.  A.  Francois  Monod  to 
carry  on  studies  in  Columbia.  An- 
other will  be  appointed  later. 

Mr.  C.  W.  L.  Filkins,  of  Cornell, 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  civil 
and  mining  engineering  in  the  State 
School  of  Mines  at  Golden,  Colo.,  and 
Professor  W.  C.  King,  of  the  Mon- 
tana School  of  Mines,  has  been  elected 
professor  of  metallurgy  and  mining. 

Herr  Johannes  Orth,  professor  of 
pathological  anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Goettingen,  succeeds  the  late 
Professor  Virchow  in  the  chair  of 
pathological  anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin.  Professor  Orth  was  for 
many  years  Professor  Virchow's  as- 
sistant. 

Professor  Gonzalez  Lodge  has 
planned  a  special  lexicon  to  Plautus. 
The  final  issue  is  complete  as  far  as 
Alius,  and  the  work  promises  to  offer 
nearly  2,500  pages.  The  volume 
though  published  in  Germany,  yet 
must  bring  credit  on  American  schol- 
arship. 

Dr.  William  Bell  Dawson,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Tidal  Survey  of  Canada, 
has  just  been  awarded  the  Watt  gold 
medal  by  the  council  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain 
for  a  valuable  paper  on  "Tide  Gauges 
in  Northern  Climates  and  Isolated 
Situations. 

Mr.  T.  Victor  Anderson,  second  son 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Anderson,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  civil  en- 
gineering in  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Anderson  is  a  graduate  of 
that  institution,  and  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity, where  he  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  1900. 

The  following  deaths  of  European 
scientists  have  recently  occurred:  M. 
Damour,  the  eminent  French  chemist, 
aged  ninety-four;   Dr.   Theodor  von 


Heldreich,  director  of  the  botanical 
gardens  at  Athens,  aged  eighty,  and 
Professor  O.  G.  Wordenstroem,  of 
the  Stockholm  School  of  Mines. 

A.  J.  Evans,  in  the  Annual  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens,  reports  his 
interesting  discoveries  at  Cnossus, 
Crete.  Work  has  gone  on  in  further 
excavation  of  the  Mycenaean  palace, 
and  many  Mycenaean  vases  have  been 
unearthed,  one  of  which  contains  a 
graffito  resembling  the  so-called  My- 
cenaean writing. 

Columbia  University  has  received 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Everett  Macy 
$175,800  for  its  endowment  funds 
and  $98,709  for  the  completion  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School.  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  has  offered  $500,000  to 
Teachers'  College,  of  the  university, 
on  condition  that  $440,000  be  col- 
lected from  other  sources. 

A  party  of  British  educationalists, 
after  making  inquiries  in  Canada,  have 
decided  to  establish  a  training  farm  in 
Western  Canada  in  connection  with 
Birkhampstead,  on  a  site  located  be- 
tween Calgary  and  Edmonton.  If 
this  farm  proves  successful,  several 
others  will  be  established,  where  Brit- 
ish youths  will  receive  training. 

Sir  William  McDonald,  of  Mon- 
treal, who  has  given  so  liberally  to  Mc- 
Gill University,  will  erect  two  build- 
ings at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Guelph.  One  of  these  will  be 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  public 
school  teachers  in  the  iarts  of  agricul- 
ture and  nature  study,  and  the  other 
for  the  training  of  farmers'  daughters 
in  domestic  science. 

Beginning  with  the  commencement 
in  June,  1903,  Cornell  University  will 
relieve  all  its  professors  who  reach  the 
age  of  seventy  years  during  the  calen- 
dar year.    The  retired  professors  will 
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serve  as  special  lecturers  in  their  re- 
spective departments  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  The  salary  for  the  first 
year  will  be  that  received  at  the  time 
of  retirement;  after  that  $1,500  per 
year. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
President  Kent,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia;  President  Pritchett,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy; President  Eliot,  of  Harvard; 
President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  and 
President  Harper,  of  Chicago,  to 
lecture  in  Alabama  during  the  season. 
Dates  have  been  arranged  in  Birming- 
ham, Montgomery,  Mobile,  and  Ma- 
rion. 

Columbia  University  has  received 
$7>500,  donated  by  citizens  of  New 
York,  to  support  the  chair  of  social 
and  political  ethics,  to  which  Dr.  Felix 
Adler  has  been  called.  An  anonymous 
donation  of  $10,000  has  been  made  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  and  $1,300  has 
been  given  for  two  scholarships  for 
students  studying  in  France,  by 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Hyde  and  F.  R.  Cou- 
dert,  Jr. 

Wesleyari  University  will  erect  this 
year  a  physical  laboratory  given  by 
alumni.  It  is  expected  that  the  build- 
ing will  be  complete  by  July,  1903, 
when  the  tercentenary  of  the  birth  of 
John  Wesley  will  be  celebrated.  It  is 
also  announced  that  a  new  astronom- 
ical observatory  will  be  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $40,000,  provided  through  the 
generosity  of  a  brother  of  Professor 
J.  M.  Van  Vleck,  of  the  university. 

The  inauguration  of  Dr.  Frank 
Strong  as  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  took  place  on  October 
17.  The  principal  address,  besides 
that  of  Chancellor  Strong,  was  deliv- 
ered by  President  Hadley,  of  Yale. 
On  October  16  the  new  chemical  lab- 
oratory was  dedicated,  the  address  of 


the  occasion  being  delivered  by  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  late  Professor  Heinrich  von 
Wild,  though  he  was  born  in  Switzer- 
land, spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in 
Russia,  which  owes  to  him  its  net- 
work of  meteorological  stations.  He 
also  took  an  active  interest  in  polar 
exploration,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  studying  the  phenomena  of 
the  Fohn  wind.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  the  polaristrabometer — an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  proportion  of 
sugar  in  a  liquid. 

Professor  Von  Herwerden,  who  for 
nearly  forty  years  has  been  professor 
in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  has  pub- 
lished a  work  of  great  importance  to 
Greek  lexicography.  His  Lexicon 
Grecaum  Suppletorium  et  Dialecticum 
contains  the  many  new  words  found 
in  Greek  inscriptions  since  the  great 
work  of  Stephanus  was  issued  besides 
the  vocabulary  of  the  recently  discov- 
ered Hyperides,  Aristotle's  Politeia, 
and  Bacchylides. 

Professor  Wilhelm  Rein  (Dresden), 
in  his  little  book,  Bildende  Kunst 
und  Schule,  has  made  a  commendable 
attempt  to  introduce  young  pupils  to 
a  study  of  the  beautiful  in  art.  It  is  a 
pedagogical  departure  which  we 
should  like  to  see  successful.  Of 
course  such  an  attempt  is  more  easy 
of  accomplishment  in  a  country  like 
Germany,  which  provides  such  wealth 
of  material  in  her  museums  so  free  of 
access  to  all  classes,  than  in  our  own 
country. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Ford,  Rockefeller  fellow 
of  pathology  at  McGill,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  at  Chicago,  and  his  place  at 
McGill  is  vacant.  For  some  time  past 
Dr.  Ford  has  been  conducting  patho- 
logical research  work  in  Paris,  France, 
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and  his  appointment  to  the  staff  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  is  looked  upon 
as  a  well-deserved  reward  for  his  work 
in  the  realm  of  pathological  science. 
It  is  expected  that  the  new  Rocke- 
feller fellow  at  McGill  will  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  near  future. 

Knox  College,  Toronto,  has  decided 
to  extend  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kel- 
man,  of  Edinburgh,  to  fill  the  place 
made  vacant  by  the  lamented  death  of 
Professor  Haliday  Douglas,  who  suc- 
cumbed to  an  operation  performed 
on  him  in  England  last  summer.  The 
new  professor  is  said  to  have  rare  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  powers  and  a 
fine  philosophical  equipment.  He  has 
succeeded  to  and  successfully  carried 
on  the  work  originated  by  the  late 
Professor  Henry  Drummond.  Mr. 
Kelman  visited  Northfield  last  August. 

St.  Deniol's  library  at  H  award  en, 
erected  as  a  national  memorial  to  the 
late  William  E.  Gladstone,  and  which 
cost  $50,000,  was  opened  by  Earl 
Spencer  October  14.  The  building 
stands  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  Dee,  so  greatly  ad- 
mired by  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  contains 
the  statesman's  valuable  collection  of 
books.  Crowds  of  visitors  attended 
the  ceremonies,  which  commenced 
with  a  service  in  the  church,  conducted 
by  Rev.  Stephen  Gladstone.  Among 
the  speakers  was  Andrew  Carnegie. 

With  about  ten  doctors  of  San 
Francisco  and  some  two  hundred  stu- 
dents and  trained  nurses  closely  watch- 
ing his  movements,  Dr.  Adolf  Lorenz, 
of  Vienna,  appeared  in  the  lecture  hall 
of  the  affiliated  colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  successfully  per- 
formed, without  the  use  of  a  knife,  his 
celebrated  operation  for  the  cure  of 
congenital  hip  disease,  treating  two 
little  four-year-old  boys  without 
charge.  After  the  operation,  Dr. 
0 


Lorenz  successfully  treated  a  case  of 
double  club  feet  on  a  child  five  months 
old. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  recently  gave 
$500,000  to  the  Teachers'  College  of 
Columbia  University.  This  is  the 
largest  amount  he  has  ever  given  at 
one  time  to  any  single  institution  out- 
side of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  makes  the  donation,  he 
said  in  a  letter  to  James  Earl  Russell, 
dean  of  the  college,  "as  a  thank  offer- 
ing to  Almighty  God  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  family  and  household  on 
the  occasion  of  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  his  country  home  at  Pocantico 
Hills,  New  York,  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 17,  1902." 

Professor  James  Dewar,  F.R.S., 
the  new  president  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, is  a  Scotchman  of  fifty,  and 
among  other  professorships,  holds 
that  of  chemistry  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. He  was  associated  with  the 
late  Sir  Frederick  Abel  in  examining 
and  reporting  for  the  British  govern- 
ment upon  explosives,  and  jointly 
with  the  latter  was  the  inventor  of 
cordite.  It  is,  however,  with  the  prob- 
lem of  reducing  the  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere  to  a  fluid  state  that  his 
name  is  best  known.  Professor  Dewar 
is  an  LL.D.  of  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St.  An- 
drew's. 

Queen's  College,  Kingston,  Canada, 
has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death 
of  Principal  Grant.  Recently  a  tablet 
to  his  memory  has  been  unveiled  at 
Queen's.  On  the  same  date  Sir  San- 
ford  Flemming  laid  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Grant  Convocation  Hall.  The 
late  Dr.  Grant  has  been  for  many 
years  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Cana- 
dian educational  affairs.  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Barclay  has  been  offered  the 
principalship  of  Queen's,  but  has  de- 
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clined.  Professor  John  Watson,  the 
well-known  philosopher,  vice-presi- 
dent of  Queen's,  is  absent  in  Europe 
on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  congregation  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  has  decided  by  a  vote  of 
189  to  166  to  retain  Greek  as  a  com- 
pulsory study.  A  minority,  repre- 
senting an  influential  section,  sup- 
ported a  proposal  to  substitute  Ger- 
man or  French  for  Greek  with  the 
view  to  making  the  university  curric- 
ulum more  elastic,  and  giving  an  im- 
pulse to  modern  studies,  which  are  too 
often  neglected.  Mr.  Phelps,  a  fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  on  behalf  of  the  op- 
ponents of  this  proposal,  declared  that 
the  abandonment  of  Greek  would  be 
a  reactionary  step,  and  the  greatest 
victory  obscurantism  had  won  since 
the  university  was  founded.  The  dis- 
cussion attracted  an  enormous  attend- 
ance. Those  present  included  the 
vice-chancellors,  practically  all  the 
heads  of  the  various  colleges,  and  the 
professors. 

In  consequence  of  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Parkin,  of  the  Upper  Canada 
College  at  Toronto,  to  assist  the  Ox- 
ford authorities  in  working  out  the  de- 
tails of  the  Rhodes  scholarships,  the 
trustees  of  that  institution  are  looking 
out  for  a  new  principal.  Since  reach- 
ing Oxford,  Dr.  Parkin  has  ascer- 
tained that  every  one  concerned  in  the 


matter  is  ready  to  co-operate  heartily. 
Dr.  Parkin  addressed  the  heads  of  the 
colleges  on  six  questions:  Whether 
the  college  would  be  willing  to  receive 
each  year  a  number  of  students  en- 
titled to  Rhodes  scholarships,  and  if 
so,  how  many  and  under  what  condi- 
tions ;  whether  an  examination  of  their 
own  would  be  necessarily  included; 
whether  they  could  give  the  Rhodes 
men  rooms  in  their  colleges  from  the 
time  of  entrance,  and  for  how  long; 
what  date  would  be  required  each  year 
for  notification  of  the  election  of 
scholars ;  whether  they  would  omit  or- 
dinary undergraduate  conditions  of 
age  and  attainments,  or  whether 
scholars  must  be  men  prepared  to  take 
advanced  post-graduate  work;  and, 
lastly,  the  professor  asked  for  helpful 
suggestions.  Dr.  Parkin  says  he  has 
been  greatly  interested  in  the  way  all 
the  colleges  discuss  the  best  plans  for 
working  the  Rhodes  students  into  the 
university  systems.  All  the  replies  he 
has  received  up  to  the  present  are  very 
favorable.  The  bequest  for  the  first 
year  will  elect  seventy  to  seventy-five 
students,  and  a  similar  number  in  the 
second  year.  In  the  third  year  there 
will  be  about  thirty.  Each  college  is 
prepared  to  take  from  two  to  five 
scholars  every  year.  Oxford  Univer- 
sity has  twenty  colleges.  There  are 
from  eighty  to  two  hundred  under- 
graduates in  each  college. 
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THE  cause  of  the  Southern  Inter- 
collegiate Association  has  at  last 
triumphed.  After  many  years  of 
well-nigh  fruitless  labor,  amateur  sport 
cm  southern  athletic  fields  has  been 
placed  on  a  high  plane  of  unquestioned 
purity  and  thorough  soundness.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  hue  and  cry 
of  "ringers,"  "professionalism,"  and 
"ineligible  men,"  so  prevalent  in  other 
sections  of  the  country,  has  not  been 
heard  in  the  South  this  fall.  It  must 
be  a  source  of  deep  gratification  to 
those  who  inaugurated  the  move- 
ment for  pure  sport  to  witness  their 
labors  crowned  with  success  so  early 
in  the  action.  It  was  a  labor  of  love 
on  the  part  of  the  first  promoters — 
love  for  the  higher  ideals  of  sport,  love 
for  clean  play,  and  love  for  the  ethics 
of  the  game  interwoven  in  the  old 
adage :  "A  fair  field  and  no  favor,  and 
may  the  best  team  win."  And  a  fair 
field  and  no  favor  has  characterized 
the  play  in  the  South  this  season,  as  far 
as  the  make-up  of  the  different  teams 
was  concerned,  for  not  a  single  team 
in  the  association  has  attempted  to  use 
a  player  whose  eligibility  was  in  the 
slightest  doubt.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  S.  I.  A.  A.  no  pro- 
tests have  been  entered,  no  charges  of 
unfairness  made,  no  penalties  for  vio- 
lation of  rules  inflicted.  The  sport  has 
been  clean,  pure,  and  wholesome,  but 
at  the  same  time  marked  by  enthusi- 
asm and  a  display  of  college  spirit 
never  before  seen  in  this  section  of  the 
land.  "A  fair  field  and  no  favor"  has 
been  the  guiding  star  in  the  South  this 
fall,  and  it  is  the  earnest  hope  of  all 
lovers  of  amateur  sport  that  this  spirit 
mav  continue. 


THIS  season  has  been  remarkable 
for  the  downfall  of  former 
championship  teams  and  the  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  of  the  game 
shown  by  college  which  only  re- 
cently became  factors  on  South- 
ern gridirons.  Qemson,  a  college 
hardly  known  until  a  few  seasons  back, 
won  by  big  scores  from  both  Georgia 
and  Auburn,  only  to  be  defeated  in 
turn  by  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Texas  went  down  in  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity, and  Sewanee  was  beaten  by  the 
University  of  Tennessee  eleven.  These 
many  and  surprising  results  only  go 
to  prove  conclusively  that  football 
skill  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
colleges,  as  was  the  case  a  few  sea- 
sons back.  It  is  not  that  the  older 
colleges  have  grown  weaker  with  ad- 
vancing years.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  probable  that  in  many  instances  they 
have  stronger  teams  to-day  than  ever 
before.  It  simply  means  that  others 
have  advanced  from  obscurity  into 
prominence,  and  that  ancient  reputa- 
tions are  in  great  danger  of  suffering. 

ONE  of  the  features  of  the  South- 
ern game  this  season  has  been 
the  many  different  systems  of 
attack  and  defense  battered  into  the 
many  teams  by  coaches  and  trainers 
from  nearly  every  prominent  univer- 
sity, North  and  West.  In  fact,  the 
South  has  been  flooded  by  coaches  this 
season,  who  instead  of  coming  from  a 
few  of  the  larger  institutions,  represent 
almost  every  college  an  devery  style 
of  play  in  the  country.  There  are  at 
present  working  in  the  South,  Wat- 
kins,  Reynolds,  and  Fisher,  of  Prince- 
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ton;  DeSaulles,  Abbott,  and  Hart,  of 
Yale;  Kent  and  Boynton,  of  Cornell; 
Heisman,  from  Pennsylvania;  Snow, 
from  Michigan,  and  numerous  others 
who  have  instilled  into  their  squads  a 
multiplicity  of  styles  of  attack  and  de- 
fense. Sewanee,  Clemson,  and  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  play  an 
open  game ;  Auburn,  Texas,  Louisiana 
State  University,  and  Mississippi  de- 
pend on  close  formations  and  heavy 
line  plunging;  Tulane's  most  effective 
style  is  an  extensive  kicking  game, 
while  Vanderbilt,  Tennessee  and  Geor- 
gia combine  several  styles.  When  a 
team  can  vary  its  style  of  play  from 
year  to  year  it  is  much  better,  as  a  rule, 
for  a  college  with  only  one  system  is 
more  than  likely  to  fall  into  a  rut 
when  the  make-up  of  its  eleven 
changes.  Material  that  one  season 
may  only  be  fitted  for  an  open  game, 
may  be  utterly  useless  for*  the  same 
style  next  season,  and  the  opposite  is 
also  true.  Football,  like  everything 
else,  advances  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  team  that  keeps  pace  with  the 
changing  styles  is  the  team  that  makes 
the  most  consistent  showing.  The 
team  that  depends  on  an  open  game 
exclusively  is  helpless  when  they  meet 
an  opposing  team  with  strong  ends. 
For  example,  notice  the  Qemson- 
South  Carolina  game.  Qemson's  open 
attack  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Carolina's 
ends,  and  having  no  offense  to  batter 
away  the  line  they  were  beaten,  al- 
though they  probably  had  the  better 
team.  On  the  other  hand,  a  team  with 
powerful  line  formations  may  meet 
a  team  with  strong,  aggressive  for- 
wards, but  weak  ends.  Having  no  sys- 
tem of  play  to  bring  in  use  the  open 
game,  they  likewise  are  helpless.  One 
of  the  most  potent  elements  that  has 
played  a  part  in  the  success  of  the 
Vanderbilt  eleven  this  season,  a  team 
as  yet  undefeated,  is  that  they  have 


been  taught  a  system  of  play  that  va- 
ries when  the  occasion  demands  it,  and 
depends  upon  no  one  style  either  of 
attack  or  defense. 

THE  October  campaign  has  already 
been  finished,  while  the  Novem- 
ber schedule  is  now  so  far  under 
way  that  it  is  possible  to  get  a  good 
line  on  the  football  situation  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  South  to-day.  Many  teams 
that  started  out  early  in  the  action  to 
make  their  journey  acros  sthe  Rubicon 
of  hope  have  now  passed  over  the  Styx 
of  defeat.  Hopes  that  were  many  and 
glorious  in  October  are  dead  and  for- 
gotten in  the  gloom  of  November  de- 
feats. But  after  all  the  defeated  ones 
may  take  to  themselves  this  consola- 
tion that  oftentimes  a  stricken  field  is 
also  a  hard-fought  field  and  that 
heroes  have  lost  as  well  as  won  the 
fights  and  battles  that  made  them  he- 
roes. 

In  summing  up  the  strength  and 
showing  of  the  different  elevens  at  this 
writing  it  might  be  well  to  make  two 
divisions  of  the  different  teams  ac- 
cording to  what  they  have  done  up  to 
date.  The  first  division  includes 
Louisiana  State  University,  Vander- 
bilt, Sewanee,  Texas,  Clemson,  Geor- 
gia, Tennessee,  Auburn,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Texas  A.  and  M. 
College.  This  would  throw  into  the 
second  division  Mississippi,  Tulane, 
Georgia  Techs.,  Alabama,  Furman, 
Mississippi  A.  and  M.  College,  Nash- 
ville, and  Cumberland  University.  By 
this  arrangement  ten  colleges  are 
placed  in  the  first  division  and  only 
seven  in  the  second.  The  showing  of 
the  first  division  teams  at  this  date 
(November  15)  would  entitle  the  fol- 
lowing ranking  in  the  order  named: 
Vanderbilt,  Clemson,  Louisiana  State 
University,  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, University  of  Tennessee,  Texas, 
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Sewanee,  Auburn,  Georgia,  and  Texas 
A.  and  M.  College. 

November  15  finds  only  two  elevens 
in  the  Southern  Association  which 
have  not  met  defeat.  These  two  are 
Vanderbilt  and  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, and  before  these  lines  come 
from  the  press  the  proud  record  of  one 
or  other  of  these  teams  will  be  broken.' 

THERE  seems  little  doubt  now  that 
Vanderbilt  has  the  championship 
of  the  Southern  Association  well 
in  hand.  Their  showing  up  to  date 
certainly  entitles  them  to  first  ranking, 
as  they  have  played  the  hardest  sched- 
ule of  any  Southern  team  and  have  not 
been  defeated.  Their  play,  although  a 
trifle  inconsistent  early  in  the  season, 
has  at  last  developed  into  a  unified 
system  of  powerful  attack  and  aggres- 
sive defense,  made  possible  by  the 
weight  and  experience  of  the  entire 
eleven.  The  back  field  is  heavy,  ag- 
gressive, and  fast  enough  for  any  pur- 
pose and  is  strengthened  in  scoring 
ability  by  a  kicker  of  unusual  merit. 
With  the  effective  combination  of  Ed- 
gerton  through  the  line,  Davis  in  a 
broken  field,  and  Tigert's  long  kicks 
covered  by  Howell  and  Bryan,  the 
powerful  offense  developed  by  the 
gold  and  black  this  season  can  easily 
be  understood.  In  addition,  Watkins, 
the  coach,  has  worked  up  a  highly  de- 
veloped system  of  attack  that  has  so 
far  been  irresistible.  The  interference 
gets  under  way  at  a  rapid  gait  and 
hangs  well  together.  The  forwards, 
from  tackle  to  tackle,  are  heavy  and 
have  shown  great  improvement  in 
their  last  two  games.  Added  to  all 
this,  the  eleven  is  rounded  off  with 
Kyle  at  quarter — heavy,  heady,  and 
fast.  Their  showing  at  this  date  is 
seven  victories,  no  defeats,  with  a 
total  of  182  points  as  against  44  by 
opponents. 


THE  Clemson  team,  under  Heis- 
man's  efficient  coaching,  started 
off  with  brilliant  prospects  this 
eason  by  defeating  the  Georgia  Tech. 
eleven  by  the  overwhelming  score  of 
44  to  5.  After  this  game  the  Clemson 
Tiger  was  regarded  as  the  most  hardy 
inhabitant  of  the  football  jungle,  but 
later  on  his  claws  were  clipped  at 
Greenville,  S.  C,  by  the  state  uni- 
versity located  at  this  point.  The 
South  Carolina  team,  as  shown  by 
their  game  last  week  with  Furman, 
had  a  weak  line,  but  much  stronger 
ends.  The  play  of  the  Clemson  team 
depended  entirely  upon  double  and 
triple  passes,  well  executed  fakes, 
and  wide-sweeping  end  formations, 
all  of  which  were  rendered  in- 
effective and  utterly  useless  by  a  team 
prepared  especially  for  this  open  style 
of  play.  After  their  defeat,  which  was : 
12  to  6,  at  the  hands  of  Carolina,  the 
Clemson  team  struck  their  gait  again 
and  won  hands  down  from  both  Geor- 
gia and  Auburn.  As  long  as  they 
strike  elevens  unprepared  to  meet 
Heisman's  peculiar  system  of  play  they 
will  have  little  trouble.  But  a  team 
with  strong  ends  will  likely  cause  the 
Tiger  a  number  of  unhappy  moments,  ( 
as  Carolina  did. 

THE  Louisiana  State  University 
team  has  made  an  enviable  record 
this  season  by  defeating  Texas, 
Auburn,  and  Mississippi,  while  hold- 
ing all  three  teams  sate  from  scoring. 
Powerful  defense  and  erratic  offense 
have  been  the  two  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  Louisiana  game 
this  season,  as  shown  by  their  scores. 
In  their  three  games  mentioned  above 
they  have  scored  only  two  touch- 
downs, winning  from  Texas  on  two 
safeties.  Their  record  in  all  three  con- 
tests is  a  most  peculiar  and  unusual 
one.     Against  Texas  they  could  not 
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force  the  ball  across  the  line,  but  won 
out  on  two  safeties,  a  performance 
rarely  witnessed  on  any  field.  Against 
Auburn  they  scored  one  touchdown 
clearly,  and  succeeded  in  taking  the 
ball  over  the  line  for  a  second  score, 
but  the  runner  failed  to  call  "down," 
and  was  pushed  back.  Against  Mis- 
sissippi they  scored  a  second  touch- 
down, but  were  called  back,  as  it  was 
shown  tfiat  four  downs  had  been  al- 
lowed some  minutes  before  the  goal 
was  reached.  Their  play  in  every  in- 
stance has  been  characterized  by  thor- 
ough sportsmanship. 

THE  outlook  was  brilliant  for  the 
purple  supporters  early  in  the 
season,  but  the  old  adage,  "No 
man  can  tell  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth,"  was  revived  and  pondered  over 
again  on  the  mountain  top  this  fall. 
One  week  saw  three  of  the  best  men  on 
the  team  leave  college — Cope  at  quar- 
ter, Haynie  at  guard,  and  Shaffer  at 
halfback.  The  loss  of  this  trio  crippled 
the  mountain  Tigers  considerably,  and 
it  may  be  held  responsible  for  two  de- 
feats. The  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Texas,  though  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow, 
was  not  unexpected,  for  the  trip  was 
long  and  tiresome  and  the  men  were 
stale  when  they  finally  faced  the 
Rangers.  The  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Tennessee  was  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
officials,  who  were  characterized  as 
being  both  "partial  and  incompetent" 
by  Coach  Boynton  and  Captain  Phil- 
lips. The  loss  of  Simpkins  was  also 
a  hard  blow  for  Sewanee,  leaving 
them,  as  it  did,  without  a  punter  of 
any  merit.  The  Tigers'  showing 
against  Auburn  and  Washington  was 
creditable.  In  case  they  manage  to 
win  from  Vanderbilt,  their  defeats  will 
be  forgotten  in  their  final  triumph. 

O  unusual  developments  were 
manifested  in  the  work  among 
other    college    teams    this    fall. 


N 


Texas  started  off  strong,  but  later  on 
slumped  heavily  and  was  soundly 
beaten  several  times.  Her  play  was 
entirely  too  slow  to  be  effective  against 
a  well-trained  team. 

The  University  of  Nashville  has  so 
far  had  the  worst  season  in  its  history, 
although  she  has  had  better  coaches 
than  ever  before.  The  graduation  of 
several  of  their  star  men  of  last  sea- 
son took  the  life  out  of  the  team, 
leaving  the  coaches  an  unenviable 
task  in  attempting  to  throw  aggres- 
siveness and  snap  into  their  play. 
Their  improvement  has  been  notice- 
able in  their  last  few  games. 

Both  Tennessee  and  Mississippi 
have  done  better  than  usual,  winning 
a  majority  of  their  games.  The  two 
elevens  are  almost  of  equal  rank,  with 
Tennessee  having  a  shade  the  best  of 
the  comparison. 

Furman  beat  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, which,  in  turn,  beat  Clemson, 
which  team  later  on  defeated  Georgia ; 
and  yet  Georgia  beat  Furman. 

Among  other  teams  not  in  the  S.  I. 
A.  A.,  the  work  of  Kentucky  Univer- 
ty  and  Virginia  has  been  very  good. 
Kentucky  has  been  beaten  only  twice, 
losing  to  both  Virginia  and  Vander- 
bilt. Virginia  was  badly  beaten  by 
Lehigh,  34  to  6. 

North  Carolina  is  now  out  of  the 
Association,  having  withdrawn  on  ac- 
count of  the  one-year  rule  in  vogue 
in  the  S.  I.  A.  A.  Their  season  so  far 
has  been  only  fairly  successful.  They 
lately  lost  to  Georgetown  and  failed 
to  score  on  V.  P.  I. 

IN  the  Eastern  football  arena  Yale 
and  Harvard  are  clearly  entitled  to 
lead  all  other  elevens,  with  Prince- 
ton a  close  third.  Yale  and  Harvard 
owe  their  superiority  this  season  chiefly 
to  their  advantage  in  weight  and  added 
brawn  rather  than  to  any  marked  ad- 
vance in  skill.     Yale  was  12  pounds 
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heavier  than  Princeton,  and  Harvard 
is  fully  as  heavy  as  Yale.  Yale  seems 
to  be  the  strongest  of  the  lot,  with  a 
powerful  line  and  fast  backs.  Next 
to  the  big  three  mentioned,  Cornell 
seems  to  be  close  in  order  despite  their 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Carlisle 
eleven.  The  rise  of  Pennsylvania  Has 
been  marked,  although  they  have  suf- 
fered a  number  of  bad  defeats  from 
smaller  elevens.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  a  new  regime  of 
coaching  and  a  different  style  of  play 
has  been  inaugurated  in  the  Quaker 
team,  and  that  several  seasons  will 
pass  by  before  full  perfection  is 
reached.  If  the  red  and  blue  eleven 
can  only  keep  on  with  their  marked 
improvement  it  will  only  be  a  question 
of  a  short  while  before  the  Big  Four 
will  once  more  be  the  Big  Four  in 
quality  instead  of  in  name  only,  as  is 
the  case  to-day.  West  Point,  Brown 
and  Lafayette  follow  Cornell  in  close 
succession  in  their  showing  up  to  date. 

THE  indications  are  that  there  will 
be  a  fiercely  fought  battle  when 
the  Army  and  Navy  meet  this 
season  on  Franklin  Field,  Philadel- 
phia, despite  the  fact  that  West  Point 
so  far  has  made  much  the  best  show- 
ing. Last  season  while  the  Army 
won,  it  was  truly  a  one-man  victory, 
as  Daly  made  every  point  recorded  for 
West  Point.  On  the  other  hand, 
Annapolis  outrushed  their  opponents, 
and  should  have  won  on  the  form  dis- 
played. 

UP  to  November  15  it  was  almost 
asettled  fact  that  Michigan  had 
the  Western  championship  in  its 
grasp.  The  Wolverines  had  defeated 
the  strong  Wisconsin .  team,  and  no 
other  rivals  had  come  forward  with 
championship  claims.  But  when  the 
heavy  Minnesota  eleven  defeated  Wis- 
consin by  a  larger  score  than  Michi- 
gan, the  eyes  of  the  Western  football 


world  were  turned  toward  Minneapo- 
lis. These  teams  are  to  meet  Thanks- 
giving, and  when  the  final  tug  of  war 
comes,  a  battle  royal  is  promised.  Min- 
nesota has  one  of  the  strongest  and 
heaviest  teams  ever  seen  on  a  Western 
gridiron.  It  has  developed  slowly  and 
its  strength  was  not  fully  reached  until 
after  mid-season,  but  by  the  time  of 
the  final  game  it  developed  into  a  dan- 
gerous rival.  Among  other  Western 
elevens,  Chicago,  Illinois  and  Knox 
have  shown  the  greatest  strength.  In 
fact,  Coach  Stagg  has  a  good  chance 
of  winning  from  Wisconsin  and  finish- 
ing the  season  with  the  two  leaders  at 
the  top  round  of  the  ladder. 

THE  football  season,  North,  West, 
and    South,    came    10    a    close 
Thanksgiving    day    with    Yale 
triumphant  in  the  East,  Michigan  in 
the  West,  and  no  marked  superiority 
developed  in  the  South. 

The  feature  of  the  entire  season  was 
the  sweeping  reversals  of  form  that 
took  place  among  most  of  the  promi- 
nent elevens  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  sport  were  so  many  surprises 
sprung.  In  the  East,  Pennsylvania 
rallied  from  the  slump  of  the  early 
season  and  defeated  the  strong  Cor- 
nell eleven,  when  the  latter  team  was 
the  favorite  on  form  displayed  in 
games  previous  to  the  annual  contest. 
In  the  West,  Chicago  and  Minnesota 
both  defeated  Wisconsin  by  larger 
scores  than  Michigan,  and  Michigan 
defeated  Chicago  and  Minnesota  by 
larger  scores  than  they  could  pile  up 
against  Wisconsin.  In  the  South,  the 
number  of  surprises  was  equally  large, 
probably  the  most  notable  were  the  de- 
feat of  Vanderbilt  at  the  hands  of 
Sewanee,  the  triumph  of  Georgia  over 
Auburn,  and  the  grand  rally  made  by 
North  Carolina  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds  against  Virginia, 
which  she  played  to  a  standstill  when 
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the  latter  eleven  had  just  defeated  the 
Carlisle  Indian  team,  in  turn  victor 
over  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  North,  Yale  was  easily  su- 
preme. Concerning  this  one  point 
there  can  be  no  question.  In  fact  many 
critics  think  that  the  great  team  that 
so  signally  whipped  Harvard  could 
easily  cope  with  a  picked  eleven  from 
all  the  Eastern  college  teams.  In  al- 
most every  selection  of  an  ail-Ameri- 
can team  the  names  of  Chadwick, 
Glass,  Shevlin,  Hogan,  and  Holt  are 
mentioned. 

Next  to  Yale  ranks  the  Princeton 
team,  which  finished  a  hard  season 
with  only  one  defeat,  and  played  its 
blue  clad  rivals  to  a  standstill.  Both 
Cornell  and  Columbia,  old  time  rivals, 
were  beaten  by  the  Tigers,  and,  in 
fact,  no  team  but  Yale  succeeded  in 
crossing  their  goal  line. 

Harvard  follows  Princeton,  taking 
the  third  rank  in  the  East.  After  these 
three  comes  the  tug  of  war.  There  is 
little  choice  between  West  Point, 
Brown,  Cornell,  Lafayette,  Amherst, 
Dartmouth,  Pennsylvania,  and  Col- 
umbia. West  Point  by  their  strong 
showing  against  Yale,  and  the  con- 
sistent form  displayed  all  the  season, 
especially  in  their  final  struggle 
against  Annapolis,  should  be  entitled 
to  fourth  rank.  After  this  selection 
Brown,  Dartmouth,  Pennsylvania, 
Cornell,  and  Amherst  are  almost  in 
equal  rank.  Pennsylvania  defeated 
Cornell,  Cornell  defeated  Lafayette, 
the  Easton  eleven  beat  Brown,  and  yet 
the  latter  team  beat  Pennsylvania. 
Figuring  on  comparative  strength  by 
comparative  scores  has  so  often 
proven  fallacious  that  the  only  rank- 
ing which  is  of  any  value  will  be 
found  in  the  showing  for  the  entire 
season.  On  this  basis  Cornell  should 
follow  West  Point;  then,  in  close 
order,  Brown,  Amherst,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Dartmouth  loomed  up  especi- 
ally strong  in  the  final  contests,  and 


should    follow    Pennsylvania    in    the 
order  named. 

With  these  selections  the  final  order 
of  the  Eastern  teams  would  be:  Yale, 
Princeton,  Harvard,  West  Point,  Cor- 
nell, Brown,  Amherst,  Dartmouth, 
Lafayette,  Columbia,  and  Annapolis. 

In  the  West,  Michigan  is  easily  the 
leader.  The  phenomenal  showing 
made  by  the  Wolverines,  under  Yost's 
fine  coaching,  will  stand  as  a  record 
for  many  seasons  to  come.  Over  600 
points  scored  against  11  by  their  op- 
ponents shows  one  continual  triumphal 
march.  In  order  to  settle  the  question 
of  the  championship  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  Michigan  defeated 
Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
Iowa,  her  four  strongest  rivals  on  the 
gridiron. 

Next  to  Michigan  follows  Chicago. 
There  are  many  critics  who  place  the 
heavy  Minnesota  team  next  in  order 
of  strength,  but  the  splendid  form  dis- 
played by  Stagg's  warriors  in  their 
closing  games  entitle  them  to  the 
place.  They  defeated  Wisconsin  by  as 
large  a  score  as  Minnesota,  and  played 
Michigan  in  a  much  fiercer  game  with 
several  of  their  star  players  absent,  be- 
cause of  injuries.  Minnesota  falls, 
into  the  third  rank  with  Wisconsin, 
bringing  up  fourth  place,  when  early 
in  the  season  it  was  almost  a  certainty 
that  second  place  would  be  their  final 
rank.  After  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and 
Nebraska  follow  close  in  the  order 
named. 

With  these  selections  the  ranking 
of  the  six  leading  Western  elevens 
would  be  Michigan,  Chicago,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Ne- 
braska. 

In  the  South  the  season  closed  with 
the  question  of  supremacy  still  in 
doubt.  This  was  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  strongest  Western  teams 
did  not  meet  the  strongest  Eastern 
elevens,  and  hence  no  accurate  com- 
parison   can    be    obtained.      Georgia, 
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South  Carolina,  and  Clemson  did  not 
meet  Vanderbilt,  Texas,  nor  Louisiana 
State  University,  and  it  would  be  man- 
ifestly unfair  to  either  section  to  say 
which  had  the  strongest  teams.  Clem- 
son was  the  only  college  in  the  S.  I. 
A.  A.  which  was  not  defeated  by  an 
intercollegiate  eleven ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  Clemson  did  not  met  a  single 
strong  Western  team,  and  was  in  turn 
beaten  by  a  university  playing  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  as  interpreted  by  the 
Southern  Association. 

The  sport  in  the  South  was  excep- 
tionally clean  and  free  from  all  bicker- 
ings that  have  so  often  marred  the 
lustre  of  Southern  games  in  seasons 
gone  by.  The  decided  feature  of  the 
season  was  the  showing  made  by  the 
weaker  teams  Thanksgiving  day.  In 
the  three  biggest  games  of  the  section, 
Vanderbilt-Sewanee,  Virginia-Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia- Auburn,  it  was  con- 
ceded by  all  followers  of  the  game  that 
Vanderbilt,  Virginia,  and  Auburn 
would  win  hands  down.  Of  the  en- 
tire trio  not  a  one  came  out  victorious. 
Both  Vanderbilt  and  Auburn  went 
down  in  defeat,  while  Virginia  had  all 
it  could  do  to  play  Carolina  to  a  tie. 

In  selecting  the  strongest  teams  the 
only  way  to  settle  the  question  will  be 
to  rank  the  elevens  according  to  a  full 
season's  campaign.  Vanderbilt  and 
Clemson  were  so  nearly  equal  that 
these  two  should  be  placed  at  the  lead, 
with  neither  holding  the  coveted  hon- 
or. They  were  the  only  teams  in  the 
association  which  lost  but  one  game 
in  a  hard  schedule,  and  deserve  the 
honor  of  standing  in  the  forefront  of 
their  rival  colleges.  Some  exception 
may  be  taken  to  the  placing  of  Van- 
derbilt ahead  of  Sewanee,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  showing  of  the 
former  eleven  throughout  the  season 
was  much  better  than  the  latter.  Next 
to  the  leading  elevens  mentioned  Se- 
wanee comes  third,  with  Louisiana 
State  University  fourth,  Georgia  fifth, 


Texas,  Auburn,  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee  ranking  in  the  above  named 
order. 

FOOTBALL  SCORES. 

VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY. 

Vanderbilt,  45 ;  Cumberland,  o. 

Vanderbilt,  29;  Mississippi,  o. 

Vanderbilt,  24;  Central,  17. 

Vanderbilt,  12;  Tennessee  5. 

Vanderbilt,  33 ;  Washington  Univer- 
sity, 12.  . 

Vanderbilt,  16;  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity 5. 

Vanderbilt,  23 ;  Tulane,  5. 

Vanderbilt,  27;  Louisiana  State 
University,  5. 

Vanderbilt,  5;  Sewanee,  11. 

SEWANEE. 

Sewanee,  39 ;  Mooney  School,  o. 
Sewanee,  o;  Texas  11. 
Sewanee,  22 ;  Washington,  6. 
Sewanee,  o ;  Tennessee,  6. 
Sewanee,  6 ;  Auburn,  o. 
Sewanee,  1 1 ;  Georgia,  o. 
Sewanee,  24;  Cumberland,  o. 
Sewanee,  11;  Vanderbilt,  5. 

CLEMSON. 

Clemson,  44;  Georgia  Tech.,  5. 
Clemson,  6 ;  South  Carolina,  12. 
Clemson,  36 ;  Georgia,  o. 
Clemson,  16;  Auburn,  o. 
Clemson,  1 1 ;  Tennessee,  o. 

GEORGIA. 

Georgia,  1 1 ;  Furman,  0. 
Georgia,  o ;  Georgia  Tech.,  o. 
Georgia,  5 ;  Alabama,  o. 
Georgia,  o;  Clemson,  36. 
Georgia,  27 ;  Davidson,  o. 
Georgia,  o;  Sewanee,  11. 
Georgia,  12;  Auburn,  5. 

GEORGIA    TECH. 

Georgia  Techs.,  5 ;  Auburn,  16. 
Georgia  Techs.,  o ;  Georgia,  o. 
Georgia  Techs.,  o;  Furman,  o. 
Georgia  Techs.,  5 ;  Clemson,  44. 
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Georgia  Techs.,  5 ;  Davidson,  7. 
Georgia  Techs.,  o ;  St.  Albans,  17. 
Georgia   Techs.,   6;   University   of 
Tennessee,  10. 

Georgia  Techs.,  o;  Alabama,  25. 

TEXAS. 

Texas,  1 1 ;  Sewanee,  o. 
Texas,  o;  Oklahoma,  22; 
Texas,  o;  Texas  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege, o. 

Texas,  o;  Haskell  Indians,  12. 
Texas,  o ;  L:  S.  U.,  4. 
Texas,  11 ;  Nashville,  5. 
Texas,  10;  Alabama,  o. 
Texas,  6;  Tulane,  o. 
Texas,  o;  Texas,  A.  M.,  12. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

Nashville,  0 ;  Mooney  School,  0. 

Nashville,  1 1 ;  Cumberland,  o. 

Nashville,  o;  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity, 17. 

Nashville,  o ;  Virginia,  27. 

Nashville,  1 1 ;  Kentucky  State,  o. 

Nashville,  o;  Mooney,  11. 

Nashville,  o;  Tennessee,  o. 

Nashville,  5;  Texas,  11. 

Nashville,  5;  Louisville  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  16. 

AUBURN. 

Auburn,  16;  Georgia  Techs.,  5. 
Auburn,  23 ;  Alabama,  o. 
Auburn,  o;  Tulane,  o. 
Auburn,  o ;  L.  S.  U.,  5.  • 
Auburn,  o ;  Sewanee,  6. 
Auburn,  o;  Clemson,  16. 
Auburn,  25 ;  Georgia  Techs.,  o. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE. 

Carolina,  12;  Clemson,  6. 
Carolina,  5 ;  St.  Albans,  o. 
Carolina,  o;  Furman,  11. 
South  Carolina,  83 ;  Charleston  Col- 
lege, o. 

TENNESSEE    UNIVERSITY. 

Tennessee,  12 ;  Kings  College,  o. 
Tennessee,  34;  Maryville,  o. 
Tennessee,  5 ;  Vanderbilt,  12. 
Tennessee,  6;  Sewanee,  o. 


Tennessee,  10;  Nashville,  o. 
Tennessee,  11;  Mississippi,  10. 
Tennessee,  10;  Georgia  Techs.,  6. 
Tennessee,  o;  Clemson,  11. 

TULANE. 

Tulane,  o ;  Auburn,  o. 
Tulane,    11;    A.    and    M.    College 
(Mississippi),  11. 
Tulane,  5 ;  Texas  A.  and  M.,  16. 
Tulane,  5 ;  Vanderbilt,  23. 
Tulane,  o;  Mississippi,  10. 

LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

L.  S.  U.,  4 ;  Texas,  0. 
L.  S.  U.,  s ;  Auburn,  o. 
L.  S.  U.,  6;  Mississippi,  o. 
L.  S.  U.,  s ;  Vanderbilt,  27. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi,  0;  Vanderbilt,  29. 
Mississippi,   39;   A.   and   M.    Col- 
lege, o. 

Mississippi,  o;  L.  S.  U.,  6. 
Mississippi,  10;  Tennessee,  11. 
Mississippi,  10;  Tulane,  o. 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

North  Carolina,  10 ;  Furman,  o. 

North  Carolina,  27;  Davidson,  o. 

North  Carolina,  o;  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege, o. 

North  Carolina,  5 ;  Washington  and 
Lee,  o. 

North  Carolina,  5 ;  Georgetown,  12. 

North  Carolina,  12;  Virginia,  12. 

VIRGINIA. 

Virginia,  16;  St.  Albans,  o. 
Virginia,  27 ;  Nashville,  o. 
Virginia,     12;     Kentucky    Univer- 
sity, o. 
Virginia,  33 ;  Davidson,  o. 
Virginia,  o ;  Lehigh,  34. 
Virginia,  6;  Carlisle,  5. 
Virginia,  12;  North  Carolina,  12. 

YALE. 

Yale,  40 ;  Trinity,  o. 
Yale,  34 ;  Tufts,  6. 
Yale,  23 ;  Amherst,  o. 
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Yale,  35 ;  Wesleyan,  o. 
Yale,  10;  Brown,  o. 
Yale,  32;  Vermont,  o. 
Yale,  1 1 ;  Pennsylvania  State,  o. 
Yale,  24;  Syracuse,  o. 
Yale,  6;  West  Point,  6. 
Yale,  34 ;  Bucknell,  6. 
Yale,  12 ;  Princeton,  5. 
Yale,  23;  Harvard,  o. 

HARVARD. 

Harvard,  1 1 ;  Williams,  o. 
Harvard,  17;  Bowdoin,  6. 
Harvard,  23 ;  Bates,  o. 
Harvard,  6 ;  Amherst,  o. 
Harvard,  22 ;  Maine,  o. 
Harvard,  35 ;  Wesleyan,  5. 
Harvard,  14;  West  Point,  6. 
Harvard,  6;  Brown,  o. 
Harvard,  23 ;  Carlisle,  o. 
Harvard,  o;  Yale,  23. 

PRINCETON. 

Princeton,  18;  Swarthmore,  o. 
Princeton,  23 ;  Lehigh,  o. 
Princeton,  1 1 ;  Annapolis,  o. 
Princeton,  30;  Haverford,  o. 
Princeton,  23 ;  W.  and  J.,  5. 
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Matthew  Clinker's  Adventure 

By  JULIAN  HA  WTHORNE 


THE  yacht  was  fourteen  hours  out 
from  Kingston  harbor  when  the 
first  flaw  of  the  hurricane  struck 
her.  The  night  was  as  pitch  dark 
as  it  is  in  the  Caribbean  only. 
Matthew  Clinker,  second  officer,  was 
sound  asleep  in  his  bunk,  dream- 
ing of  the  pretty  daughter  of 
the  old  Mexican  senor  who,  the 
evening  before,  sitting  on  the  veranda 
of  the  hotel  patio  in  Kingston,  had  told 
him  that  moving  tale  of  the  maroon- 
ing. The  senorita  was  swinging  gently 
in  the  hammock,  and  her  soft  little 
hand  had  somehow  become  entangled 
with  the  muscular  fingers  of  the  young 
able  seaman. 

But  this  dream  vanished  with  the 
first  touch  of  the  gale,  for  Matthew 
knew,  by  the  sound  of  it,  and  by  the 
way  the  yacht  staggered,  that  there 
was  trouble  ahead.  In  less  than  a  min- 
ute he  was  on  deck.  Great  guns! 
What    a    night!     He    grasped    the 


weather  railing  and  started  to  crawl 
up  the  reeling  toboggan  slide  of 
streaming  deck  that  reared  above  him. 
Just  then  the  main  sheet  parted  with  a 
rending  crack,  and  the  boom,  swinging 
loose,  hit  him  an  awful  bang  on  the 
left  shoulder  and  knocked  him  over- 
board. 

For  an  instant,  as  he  rose  from  the 
foam  smother,  he  saw  the  gleam  of  the 
stern  lights ;  then  they  were  swallowed 
up  in  blackness.  The  sea  was  torn  to 
pieces  and  thrashed  flat  by  the  wind. 

"Well,  I'm  in  for  it,  at  last!"  said 
Matthew  to  himself.  But,  being  a 
stout-hearted  young  man,  who  had 
never  yet  been  drowned,  he  struck  out 
lustily,  just  as  if  there  were  any  possi- 
bility of  swimming  to  shore  on  a  night 
like  that ! 

His  shoulder  ached  badly,  but  no 
bones  seemed  to  be  broken.  In  the 
welter  and  whirl,  something  black 
with  vast  outstretched  arms,  loomed 
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close  alongside  him;  he  was  borne 
right  upon  it  and  clutched  it. 
What  it  was  he  knew  not  till  later; 
but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  saying  that 
it  was  a  ceiba,  or  silk-cotton  tree  as 
West  Indians  call  it,  which  had  been 
torn  up,  by  this  same  hurricane,  per- 
haps, and  cast  adrift  especially  for 
Matthew's  convenience.  In  his  semi- 
consciousness he  held  on  to  it,  and  was 
carried  with  it  to  leeward  at  about  ten 
knots  an  hour,  the  great  branches  of 
the  tree  towering  over  him,  and  the 
whole  mass  swaying  from  side  to  side, 
but  fortunately  not  capsizing.  By  and 
by.,  recovering  some  of  his  breath  and 
senses,  he  wriggled  himself  into  a 
crotch  between  two  boughs ;  and  there, 
like  other  people  in  desperate  positions, 
he  presently  went  to  sleep. 

He  woke  at  dawn.  The  gale  was 
past ;  the  sea  was  running  high  in  oil- 
smooth  waves.  Matthew  had  the  im- 
pression that  some  one  had  touched 
him  in  his  sleep ;  it  had  been  a  gentle 
touch ;  and  it  brought  to  his  mind  the 
soft  hand  of  the  Mexican  senorita ;  not 
that  she  was  likely  to  be  aboard  that 
ceiba !  But  he  really  thought  that  soft 
fingers  had  passed  over  his  face,  and 
had  even  fumbled  in  his  bosom;  and 
glancing  down  at  himself,  behold,  his 
coat  was  open,  his  shirt  also ;  so  much 
might  have  been  done  by  the  sea  and 
the  gale;  but  when  he  thrust  in  his 
hand  and  found  that  his  crystal  looket, 
with  his  mother's  portrait  in  it,  was 
gone — the  locket  which  he  had  never 
removed  since  first  he  put  it  on — gone, 
silken  cord  and  all — when  he  made 
that  discovery,  he  grunted.    That  was 


more  like  the  work  of  human  fingers 
than  of  the  hurricane.  He  rose  cau- 
tiously to  his  feet  and  scrutinized  nar- 
rowly every  visible  part  of  his  craft. 
No  living  thing  was  discernible  on  it. 

"Something  odd  about  that !"  quoth 
Matthew  to  himself. 

To  move  about,  without  danger  of 
slipping  off  into  the  water,  which  was 
well  stocked  with  white  sharks,  was 
not  practicable.  Matthew  held  on 
where  he  was.  He  had  his  life  to  be 
thankful  for ;  otherwise  his  plight  was 
undesirable.  He  was  thirsty  and  hun- 
gry, and  there  was  neither  larder  nor 
wine  cellar  on  the  ceiba.  When  the 
sun  got  up,  it  would  be  uncomfortable. 
He  cast  his  eyes  ruefully  round  the 
horizon. 

"Good  for  you,  boy!"  he  suddenly 
exclaimed. 

There  was  a  clump  of  palms  grow- 
ing out  of  the  water  at  the  point  where 
it  met  the  sky  on  the  east.  The  ceiba 
was  drifting  in  that  direction.  In  a 
few  hours  he  would  be  ashore  on  an 
island;  a  small  one,  apparently,  but 
how  much  better  than  the  ceiba !  How 
nice  it  would  be  if  only  the  Mexican 
senorita  were  his  companion !  Think 
of  a  lifetime  with  her  on  a  lovely  tropic 
islet,  in  a  sea  of  summer  everlasting ! 

The  current  in  which  he  was  moving 
would  have  carried  him  past  the  island, 
after  all,  had  not  Matthew's  seaman- 
ship, with  the  aid  of  a  bough  for  a 
rudder  and  his  coat  for  a  sail,  enabled 
him  to  fetch  the  little  harbor.  Just 
before  sunset  his  strange  lifeboat 
gently  grounded  on  the  white  sand, 
and  Matthew,  stiff  and  sore,  but  happy, 
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scrambled  up  the  little  beach.  Water 
to  drink  was  the  first  thing;  and — 
hurrah! — there  was  a  spring  welling 
from  the  fern-bedecked  limestone  not 
thirty  paces  off.  It  did  not  take  Mat- 
thew long  to  get  his  face  in  it.  From 
that  sweetest  draught  that  he  had  ever 
swallowed,  he  rose  equal  to  any  fate. 

What  was  there  to  eat  ?  Cocoanuts ; 
no  end  of  them.  Those  broad  green 
leaves  down  in  the  little  hollow  could 
belong  only  to  the  benign  banana. 
Yonder  was  the  mango  tree.  The 
beach  was  animated  with  succulent 
shellfish.  Other  delicacies  would  be 
sure  to  turn  up  later.  No  risk  of 
starving  here ;  and  ere  long  some  ami- 
able ship  would  sail  up  and  take  him 
off.  All  he  lacked,  meanwhile,  was  a 
companion  to  relieve  his  solitude;  the 
senorita,  for  choice.  Well,  he  would 
get  the  ship  which  should  rescue  him 
to  set  him  « «hore  in  Kingston  harbor, 
and  there  he  would  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  explain  to  the  senorita  some- 
thing which  he  had  been  prevented 
from  communicating  night  before  last, 
in  the  patio;  and  Matthew  flattered 
himself  that  she  would  not  take  it  ill. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections, 
Matthew  turned  round  with  the  quick- 
ness of  an  able  seaman  who  has  heard 
something  behind  him. 

Surely  there  had  been  a  rustle  of 
parting  boughs — a  soft  step!  The 
swift-coming  West  Indian  dusk  had 
thrown  over  the  scene  a  transparent 
shadow;  and  the  islet,  though  hardly 
three  hundred  acres  in  area,  was  so 
dense  with  vegetation  that  particular 
objects  were  not  easily  discernible — 


especially  if  they  aimed  to  keep  out  of 
sight. 

Still,  Matthew  would  have  taken  his 
affidavit  that  something  had  stealthily 
withdrawn  behind  that  clump  of  ma- 
hogany, just  as  he  had  faced  about. 
He  sprang  toward  it;  nothing  was 
there;  nor  did  any  sound  break  the 
island  stillness.  After  all  he  was  too 
imaginative.  No  large  animals  are  in- 
digenous in  the  West  Indian  islands; 
a  pig  or  so  might  have  been  set  ashore 
from  a  passing  vessel ;  but  that  was  no 
pig  that  had  startled  Matthew.  He 
could  not  help  connecting  the  occur- 
rence with  his  mysterious  experience 
en  the  ceiba  the  night  before.  The 
being,  whatever  he,  she,  or  it  was,  that 
had  abstracted  his  crystal  locket,  was 
the  same  that  had  dodged  behind  the 
mahogany.  Matthew  was  romantic  as 
well  as  imaginative ;  his  thoughts  were 
full  of  the  senorita,  and  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  she  should  color  inex- 
plicable events  that  happened  to  him. 
Of  course,  any  idea  of  her  being  per- 
sonally concerned  in  these  intimations 
of  a  mysterious  Presence  was  riotously 
absurd,  and  Matthew  came  back  to  his 
rational  self  with  a  laugh.  He  also 
remembered  that  he  was  famished. 

He  did  not  have  to  go  far  to  collect 
his  dinner,  which  he  brought  back  to 
the  spring,  and  having  flattened  out  a 
couch  for  himself,  sat  down  and  ate. 
He  would  then  have  given  much  for  a 
good  pipe  of  tobacco;  but  he  had 
brought  none  from  the  yacht,  and  it 
was  now  too  dark  to  search  for  tobacco 
leaves  on  his  island.  He  lay  back  and 
gave  himself  to  his  thoughts. 
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Great  stars  came  out  and  let  them- 
selves down  midway  in  the  velvet  $ky. 
Fireflies  spangled  themselves  like  an 
embroidery  of  flame  over  the  rich 
darkness  of  the  foliage.  From  the 
reef  came  the  light  music  of  the  fairy 
surf.  Natural  beauty  in  the  most  rav- 
ishing degree  was  everywhere;  but 
Matthew,  though  ordinarily  alive  to 
such  influences,  saw  nothing  of  them 
now ;  he  was  back  in  the  patio  at  King- 
ston; under  cover  of  the  serape,  his 
hand  held  her  little  hand  as  the  ham- 
mock swung  slowly  to  and  fro ;  and  the 
old  senor  sat  beneath  the  suspended 
lamp,  which  cast  heavy  shadows  over 
his  lean  and  hollow-eyed  visage,  and 
his  white  moustache  bristled,  and  his 
white  imperial  wagged  up  and  down, 
as  he  told  the  harrowing  story  of  his 
losses  and  his  wrongs. 

Was  ever  such  an  outrage  heard  of 
as  that  he,  a  Mexican  hidalgo,  of  colo- 
nial birth  but  of  blue  Spanish  blood, 
should  be  marooned  on  a  good-for- 
nothing  rocky  islet  somewhere  off  the 
coast  of  Venezuela,  where  never  a  ship 
passed  from  one  year's  end  to  another 
— marooned  from  the  luxurious  cabin 
of  his  own  private  yacht,  and  by 
whom?  Why,  of  all  men,  by  his  own 
perfidious  cousin,  who  had  lived  by  his 
bounty,  and  was  even  then  his  guest! 
And  when  did  this  infamy  get  itself 
perpetrated?  Why,  of  all  times,  just 
at  that  juncture  when  he  succeeded 
after  long  years  of  effort  and  intrigue 
in  persuading  the  government  at 
Madrid  10  restore  to  him  the  deeds  and 
titles  to  certain  invaluable  mining 
properties  in  Mexico!  With  those 
2 


documents,  securely  packed  in  a  box, 
and  with  other  possessions  of  value, 
was  he  at  that  time  voyaging  to 
Mexico;  and  he  had  but  to  lay  them 
before  our  good  Porfirio  Diaz,  and  he 
would  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges and  profits  thereof.  What  a 
crime!  what  murder  and  robbery  and 
piracy  all  in  one !  And  though  it  was 
true  that  he  had  been  miraculously 
rescued  by  a  trading  vessel  within 
twenty-four  hours,  yet  the  devil  of  it 
was  that  the  pirate  cousin,  after  now 
these  three  long  years,  had  never  once 
been  seen  or  heard  of,  he  or  the  rav- 
ished yacht ;  so  that  it  had  been  impos- 
sible to  proceed  against  him  and  secure 
his  punishment.  And,  worst  of  all, 
unless  he  were  apprehended  and  the 
papers  recovered  within  six  months,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  the  mines,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  have  then  reverted  by  limitation 
to  the  Mexican  State ! 

"But,  senor/'  Matthew  had  ob- 
served, "since  he  marooned  you  in 
order  to  get  hold  of  your  deeds  and  to 
acquire  the  property  by  personating 
you,  how  do  you  explain  his  failing 
to  thus  consummate  his  crime  ?" 

The  senor  had  shrugged  his  indig- 
nant, bony  shoulders.  Doubtless,  he 
opined,  the  villain  must  have  learned 
of  his  rescue,  and  therefore  feared  to 
show  himself;  and  preferred  that 
neither  of  them  should  get  the  property 
rather  than  that  its  rightful  owner 
should  do  so.  And  the  senor  cared  not 
so  much  on  his  own  account;  he  was 
old,  and  could  not  expect  long  life; 
but  that  his  daughter  should  be  left 
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almost  a  pauper — ay,  that  was  hard! 
But  a  monster  who  would  abandon  an 
old  man  and  a  child  on  a  bare  rock  in 
the  ocean — what  save  the  crimes  of  a 
Satan  were  to  be  expected  from  him ! 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  senor,  that 
this  senorita  was  with  you  when  you 
were  marooned?"  Matthew  had  de- 
manded, with  quite  a  new  feeling  of 
indignation. 

"Oh !  but  yes,  senor,"  the  lovely  lit- 
tle creature  had  herself  responded. 
"Picture  to  yourself  that  I  was  then  a 
poor  little  girl  of  thirteen !  But,  senor, 
it  was  not  so  much  for  myself  that  I 
grieved;  but  my  darling  Bobo,  my  pet, 
that  I  so  loved,  and  had  taught  all 
kinds  of  lovely  tricks — she  was  taken 
away  on  the  ship,  and  was  perhaps 
killed  by  my  father's  cousin,  who 
would  have  killed  us,  too,  if  he  had 
had  the  courage.  Ah,  what  an  in- 
humanity !" 

"By  heaven,  senorita — senor,  I 
would  say,"  had  exclaimed  Matthew, 
jumping  impulsively  to  his  feet;  and 
he  was  about  to  take  his  oath  then  and 
there  that  he  would  devote  the  rest  of 
his  career — or,  at  any  rate,  the  next 
six  months,  since  that  was  the  term 
of  the  deeds — to  tracking  down  the  pi- 
rate cousin  and  restoring  the  stolen 
property,  when  in  rushed  the  cabin 
boy  of  his  own  yacht,  with  a  message 
from  the  owner,  to  hasten  to  him  at 
once ;  and  when,  with  but  the  briefest 
adieux  to  his  friends,  and  promise  to 
return  immediately,  he  had  hastened 
off  to  find  out  the  matter,  he  had  been 
informed  that  they  were  to  weigh 
anchor  that  very  instant;  and  so  that 


had  been  the  end  of  his  romance.  And 
yet,  not  the  end ;  for  what  was  he  here 
for,  unless  that  Providence  meant  he 
should  in  some  manner  be  enabled  to 
carry  out  his  unuttered  vow?  And 
when  he  had  placed  those  deeds  in  the 
bony  hands  of  the  senor,  might  he  not 
reasonably  hope  that  the  father  would 
place  the  senorita's  hands  in  his  ?  That 
was  the  idea;  but  the  pirate  cousin — 
where  was  he  ? 

It  must  have  been  while  debating 
with  himself  that  vital  question  that 
Matthew  had  fallen  asleep.  At  all 
events,  the  next  thing  he  knew  the 
level  sun,  just  above  the  horizon,  was 
shining  in  his  eyes,  and  a  new  day 
(in  his  desert  island  had  begun. 

After  he  had  taken  a  drink  from  the 
spring,  and  then  had  doused  his  head 
in  it  by  way  of  making  his  toilet,  he 
had  thought  of  breakfast;  and  had 
then  noticed  that  most  of  the  mangoes 
and  all  the  remaining  bananas  that  he 
had  gathered  and  placed  beside  him  the 
night  before,  had  been  abstracted.  As 
he  stared  in  perplexity,  he  heard,  or 
imagined  he  did,  a  sound  like  a  pecu- 
liar faint  laughter,  partly  suppressed 
with  a  catching  of  the  breath  in 
the  throat.  From  which  point  of 
the  compass  it  came,  and  whether 
from  near  or  far,  he  could  not  de- 
termine. But,  obviously,  the  mys- 
tery still  pursued  him.  And  during 
the  entire  day,  which  he  had  devoted  to 
exploring  his  lovely  prison  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  he  was  haunted  by 
the  feeling  that  he  was  not  alone ;  that 
he  was  observed;  that  something  had 
just  vanished  from  each  spot  he  vis- 
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Hed,  or  came  to  it  just  after  his  de- 
parture. Once,  as  he  was  sitting  with 
his  gaze  fixed  abstractedly  upon  a  mus- 
tard bush,  there  had  seemed  to  peep 
out  at  him  from  its  very  midst  a  pair 
of  eyes !  But  that  must  have  been  a 
delusion;  for  when,  without  moving, 
he  simply  sharpened  his  gaze,  the  eyes 
were  no  longer  there.  He  was  getting 
a  bit  fanciful,  perhaps. 

For  the  rest,  he  did  not  find  much 
that  was  worth  while.  Some  frag- 
ments of  what  must  have  been  a  wreck 
he  did  discover  on  the  western  shore; 
but  most  of  the  pieces  lay  in  deep 
water  where  he  could  not  get  to  them, 
and  what  was  accessible  was  worm- 
eaten,  and  covered  with  sea  mosses  and 
shells.  More  singular  were  the  marks 
of  the  roots  and  buttresses  of  a  big 
ceiba,  which,  as  other  indications 
showed,  had  been  recently  torn  up  and 
carried  away  by  a  tornado  or  water- 
spout; he  could  trace  the  course  of  it 
right  across  the  island.  Was  it  possi- 
ble that  this  had  been  his  own  ceiba, 
which  had  been  miraculously  carried 
back  by  the  same  storm  that  had 
whirled  it  away?  Matthew's  imagi- 
native mind  inclined  to  that  theory; 
ano  he  thought  it  very  obliging  of  the 
ceiba  to  make  such  a  sacrifice,  purely 
for  his  sake. 

The  island  appeared  to  be  partly  of 
coral  formation,  with  a  flavor  of  vol- 
canic energy  about  it.  The  limestone 
rock  was  mounded  up  in  the  center  to 
a  considerable  height,  reminding  him 
of  similar  formations  in  the  cave- 
pierced  island  of  Jamaica.  But  he 
found  no  caves ;  and  the  heat,  and  the 


wonderful  tangle  of  vegetation,  pre- 
vented him  from  searching  for  them 
very  diligently.  There  might  be  time 
enough  for  that,  if  this  rescue  ship 
should  be  delayed.  When  at  evening 
he  returned  to  his  spring,  he  was  quite 
weary  with  his  ramble.  He  gathered 
and  ate  his  supper — he  would  have  had 
a  clam  chowder  if  he  could  have  made 
a  fire — and  then  turned  to  heap  up  the 
ferns  so  as  to  make  a  comfortable  pil- 
low. In  doing  so,  his  hands  came  in 
contact  with  something  that  was  not 
ferns;  what  was  it?  He  held  it  up;  it 
was  a  fabric  of  some  kind ;  it  was  black 
and  sadly  torn  and  frayed ;  but  a  short 
examination  convinced  him  that  it  was 
nothing  else  than  a  black  mantilla, 
such  as  Spanish  ladies  wear.  Just  such 
a  mantilla  as  his  own  senorita  might 
have  worn,  if  she  had  been  living,  ex- 
posed to  sun  and  rain,  on  the  island  for 
a  year  or  two !  But  what  an  amazing 
circumstance!  It  certainly  had  not 
been  there  when  Matthew  left  the 
spring  in  the  morning.  Verily,  he  was 
01.  an  island  of  enchantments ;  and  he 
would  hardly  have  been  surprised  had 
the  senorita  herself  stepped  before  him 
out  of  the  thicket  and  bade  him  good 
evening.    Oh,  blissful  thought ! 

But  she  did  not  appear;  and  after 
awhile  Matthew  could  not  help  falling 
asleep,  with  the  mantilla  round  his 
neck.  He  had  marvelous  dreams. 
Were  they  dreams,  or  realities,  or  a 
mingling  of  both  ?  He  never  quite  de- 
cided about  that.  The  last  thing  he 
knew  he  had  been  watching  the  strug- 
gles of  a  huge  firefly,  which  had  been 
entangled  in  a  web  a  few  yards  from 
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where  he  lay ;  it  spun  round  and  round 
with  a  monotonous  buzzing  sound,  a 
little  circle  of  fire.  Either  he  slept  in 
the  act  of  watching  that,  or  he  did  not 
sleep  at  all. 

A  figure  beckoned  to  him,  and  it 
seemed  quite  natural  and  common- 
place that  he  should  arise  and  follow 
it.  He  could  not  clearly  distinguish 
it  in  the  starlight ;  it  was  enveloped  in 
some  gray,  diaphanous  material,  and 
seemed  of  almost  fairy-like  stature.  It 
glided  along  before  him,  pausing  once 
in  awhile  to  be  sure  that  he  followed, 
till  at  length,  after  quite  a  rough  jour- 
ney, they  came  to  a  portal  in  the  face 
of  a  cliff.  It  was  closed;  but  at  a 
touch  from  his  guide  it  swung  aside, 
and  they  entered,  Matthew  stooping 
low  at  first ;  but  soon  the  roof  became 
higher,  and  he  was  able  to  stand  erect. 

He  was  in  a  vaulted  chamber.  It 
was  lit  by  the  dim  and  intermittent 
rays  of  a  lamp  of  singular  construc- 
tion, hanging  from  the  roof,  the  flame 
of  which  seemed  to  dart  hither  and 
thither  as  if  trying  to  escape.  On  the 
floor,  and  in  the  corners,  were  unde- 
fined objects,  heaped  up  or  scattered 
about.  In  a  sort  of  niche  in  the  side 
of  the  chamber  sat  a  form  which  made 
Matthew  start  and  shudder.  It  was  a 
skeleton,  its  awful  features  seeming  to 
grin  in  the  pale  glimmer  of  the  lamp. 
Across  its  fleshless  knees  was  flung  a 
fold  of  worm-eaten  drapery ;  its  white, 
claw-like  hands  rested  on  a  small  ob- 
long object — a- metal  casket  or  jewel- 
box  apparently.  How  long  had  this 
effigy  of  death  been  sitting  guardian 
over  its  treasure  ?  Was  Matthew  Clin- 


ker the  fairy  prince  sent  by  destiny  to 
take  it  away  ? 

He  would  never  have  presumed  to 
disturb  the  ghastly  repose  of  the  skele- 
ton, had  he  not  happened  to  catch  sight 
of  an  ornament  which  it  wore  suspend- 
ed by  a  cord  round  its  neck.  He  bent 
to  examine  it ;  he  lifted  it  between  his 
finger  and  thumb.  He  discerned  a  face 
looking  at  him  through  the  transparent 
medium.  It  was  the  face  of  a  woman 
— of  his  own  mother !  and  the  locket 
was  his  own  crystal  locket  that  had 
been  purloined  from  him  on  the  ceiba ! 
How  it  came  to  be  hanging  round 
the  fleshless  spinal  column  of  a  dead 
man  in  a  cave,  Matthew  did  not  at  that 
moment  stop  to  consider.  With  no 
ceremonious  hand  he  lifted  the  loop  of 
the  silken  cord  over  the  skull ;  but  in 
so  doing  he  disturbed  the  equipoise  of 
the  thing,  and  it  toppled  over  almost 
into  his  arms,  with  a  motion  so  life- 
like that  he  leaped  back  with  a  cry. 
He  heard  another  cry  behind  him ;  was 
it  from  the  elfin  guide  ?  He  stayed  not 
to  investigate ;  his  senses  became  con- 
fused; and  what  next  happened  he 
never  knew.  When  next  he  became 
aware  of  himself,  he  was  back  in  his 
old  place  beside  the  spring,  and  it  was 
once  more  dawn.  He  rubbed  his  eyes ; 
what  a  night  he  had  passed !  And  was 
it  all  a  dream  ? 

Not  all,  certainly.  For  in  his  right 
hand  he  held  the  crystal  locket,  safe 
and  sound;  and  on  the  ferns  in  front 
of  him  lay  the  metal  casket;  a  very 
handsome  little  object  of  vertu  it  was, 
of  silver  richly  inlaid  with  gold.  But 
Matthew  could  have  sworn  he  didn't 
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bring  it  there.  Who  did  ? —  The  skele- 
ton?— or  the  elfin  guide? 

"  'Mornin',  shipmate !"  said  a  voice 
close  beside  him.  "If  all  the  same  to 
you,  we'd  like  to  borrow  a  bucket  of 
watft»r  from  your  well." 

Matthew  looked  up;  but,  really, 
nothing  could  astonish  him  any  longer. 
Two  seamen  stood  staring  down  at 
him ;  a  boat  lay  half  drawn  up  on  the 
beach ;  and  in  the  offing  lay  a  schooner 
flying  the  British  flag.  His  rescuers 
had  arrived  in  good  season;  the 
schooner  was  bound  for  Kingston ;  and 
two  days  later  Matthew  was  landed 
there,  with  his  box  and  his  locket  and 
his  thoughts  of  the  senorita.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  his  own  yacht  lay  at 
the  wharf,  with  her  mizzen-mast  gone 
by  the  board,  and  other  minor  injuries, 
but  seaworthy  yet,  and  prepared  to 
resume  her  cruise  as  soon  as  repairs 
had  been  made. 

Explanations  are  in  poor  taste,  and 
probably  few  are  needed  in  this  case; 
but  I  happened  to  be  living  in  Jamaica 
when  these  events  took  place,  and  after 
Mr.  Clinker  had  spun  me  the  yarn 
which  I  have  attempted  to  reproduce, 
I  could  not  help  asking  him  a  few  ques- 
tions. 

"Well,",  he  replied,  in  substance, 
"most  of  the  mystery  was  in  the  direc- 
tion you'd  least  look  for  it.  You  may 
remember  the  senorita  spoke  of  a  pet 
of  hers  that  she  called  Bobo,  that  had 
been  left  on  the  ship  when  thev  were 
marooned.  Bobo,  sir,  was  a  Barbary 
ape,  and  she  had  trained  it  till  it  was 
next  thing  to  human.  Of  course,  she 
smd  i  and  the  senor  have  talked  it  all 


over,  and  the  way  we  figure  it  out  is 
this.  The  pirate  cousin  was  wrecked 
down  here  in  the  Caribbean ;  his  crew 
were  lost,  but  he  drove  ashore  with 
some  of  his  plunder  on  my  island. 
Bobo  came  with  him.  The  cousin  died 
there — of  fever,  it's  likely — and  his 
body  sat  there  in  the  cave  till  the  ants 
and  the  beetles  had  eaten  the  flesh  off 
it.  Bobo  fooled  round  over  the  island 
to  suit  herself ;  sometimes  in  the  cave, 
sometimes  beside  the  spring,  and  some- 
times making  a  nest  up  in  the  big  ceiba 
tree,  which  stood  near  the  north  point 
of  the  island.  That  hurricane  yanked 
the  ceiba  out  and  launched  it  on  a  voy- 
age, and  it  picked  me  up  when  I  most 
needed  it,  as  you  know.  Bobo  happened 
to  be  aboard  it  when  it  went  adrift,  in 
the  hollow  of  the  trunk ;  and  it  was  her 
little  paws  I  felt  that  night,  and  she 
stole  my  locket.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  we  were  brought  back  to  the  island, 
and  Bobo  slipt  ashore  when  I  had  my 
head  in  the  spring,  I  suppose.  She 
was  playing  hide  and  seek  with  me  all 
the  time  after  that;  being  a  sociable 
little  creature,  and  remembering  some 
of  the  tricks  she'd  been  taught  by  the 
senorita.  She  must  have  hung  my 
locket  on  the  skeleton's  neck,  though  as 
to  that  you  must  form  your  own  con- 
clusion from  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. The  real  puzzle  of  the  whole 
thing  is  how  I  was  led  to  the  cave  that 
night.  My  notion  is  that  I  wasn't 
exactly  asleep ;  but  watching  that  fire- 
bug whirling  round  in  the  web  had 
thrown  me  into  what  they  call  a  hyp- 
notic trance,  and  I  acted  like  a  som- 
nambulist.   At  any  rate,  if  that  wasn't 
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the  way  of  it,  I  can't  tell  you  what 
was.    It  happened,  that's  all  I  know." 

"Was  there  anything  particular 
about  the  casket?"  I  inquired,  refiling 
my  guest's  punch  glass,  and.  passing 
him  the  box  of  cigars; 

"Why,  yes,  rather,"  he  rejoined, 
with  a  smile.  "It  contained  the  senor's 
deeds  for  his  mines,  none  the  worse  for 
wear;  and  he  and  the  senorita  and  I 
are  starting  for  Mexico  tomorrow  to 
look  the  matter  up.  I  guess  there'll 
be  no  trouble  about  collaring  the  stuff. 


Everything  is  regular,  and  we  have 
five  months'  leeway." 

"And  I  am  sure  I  may  congratulate 
you  ?"  I  ventured  to  add. 

"Well,  when  a  man's  cargo's  aboard, 
he  hoists  his  blue  peter,"  was  the  sail- 
or's oracular  reply.  "I'm  hoping  for  the 
best ;  and  things  have  been  coming  my 
way  lately.  Between  you  and  me,  I 
don't  mind  saying,  I  guess  I'm  going 
to  be  the  luckiest  beggar  ever  walked 
a  deck!" 

"Here's  to  her  health — and  yours !" 
I  said ;  and  we  emptied  our  glasses. 


An  Incident  in  the  Greek  Revolution 


{Translated from  a  Modern  Greek  novel  of  D.  Vikelas) 
By  HERBERT  CUSHING  TOLMAN 


Note.  —  The  events  here  described  have  been 
selected  by  the  translator  from  the  Neohellenic  novel 
Loukis  Lara*.  The  Greek  author  gives  as  the 
memoirs  of  a-Chian  merchant  living  amidst  the  stir- 
ring scenes  of  the  War  of  Independence.  The  purity 
ana  simplicity  of  style  impart  a  delightful  charm  to  a 
narrative  of  deeds  almost  too  cruel  and  awful  to  be 
penned.  The  story  first  appeared  in  the  Hestia  an 
Athenian  paper  of  date  1879,  and  was  soon  published 
in  book  form,  whioh  has  passed  through  several 
editions.  Translations  have  been  made  into  many 
languages:  chiefly.  I  would  mention  the  one  in  Ger- 
many of  Wilhelm  Wagner;  in  France,  of  the  Marquis 
de  St.  Hilaire;  and  in  Eugland.  of  J.  Gennadiu*. 

PART  II. 

THE  sun  was  hidden ;  but  the  dark- 
ness of  night  had  not  yet  come 
on  when  we  closed  our  shop  and 
left  the  Khan.  The  gate  was  still 
open.  We  had  with  us  neither  bag 
nor  bundle  nor  anything  else  which 
might  betray  our  plans;  only  in  our 
pockets,  and  within  the  folds  of  our 
cloaks  we  had  concealed  what  we  could 
carry  away  safely  and  covertly. 


No  one  of  our  neighbors,  nor  of  the 
residents,  knew  our  secret.  But  at 
that  moment  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
whole  world  knew  it.  It  seemed  that 
the  open  doors  and  windows  in  the 
courtyard  had  eyes  and  saw  right 
through  our  garments  into  the  very 
depths  of  our  pockets;  aye,  farther 
still,  into  the  very  purposes  of  our 
very  hearts ! 

By  the  gate  stood  the  old  guard  with 
hands  behind  his  back. 

"Why  so  late?"  he  asked  us. 
"Where  are  you  going?" 

"We  are  going  to  church,"  answered 
my  father. 

It  was  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour 
of  evening  service.  I  did  not  dare  to 
speak  a  word  to  my  father ;  but  I  was 
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sure  that  the  old  Ottoman  knew  that 
we  were  fleeing,  that  he  would  run  to 
betray  us. 

Every  shadow  in  the  distance  stood 
out  before  me  as  a  Janizary,  with 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  At  every 
step  I  expected  some  unforeseen  catas- 
trophe. 

By  God's  grace,  no  deplorable  meet- 
ing disturbed  our  way.  The  captain 
had  agreed  where  we  should  find  him, 
in  a  retired  part  of  the  city,  and  he 
was  waiting  for  us  by  the  shore.  The 
boat  was  farther  on.  Isolation  and 
quiet  reigned  supreme  on  the  beach. 
The  evening  was  dark.  We  got  on 
board  and  were  off. 

Only  when  we  were  on  the  boat  did 
I  feel  my  breast  lighter,  and  I  breathed 
freely.  Foreign  ships  had  not  yet 
been  searched  by  the  Turks,  so  that, 
under  the  Russian  flag  of  the  schooner, 
I  believed  that  all  immediate  danger 
was  past.  I  imagined  that  fleeing 
Smyrna  we  were  fleeing  the  Turks  and 
all  dangers  and  distresses.  I  forgot 
my  first  impression  that  going  to  Chios 
we  should  not  be  any  more  secure. 

That  night  I  slept  peacefully.  Ever 
since  those  nightly  firings  had 
awakened  me  at  the  beginning  of 
March  my  sleep  had  been  confused 
and  restless.  Recently  our  increased 
dangers  and  our  plans  for  flight  kept 
my  eyes  open,  and  I  passed  wakeful 
nights.  But  on  the  boat  I  felt  secure. 
I  thought  a  little  of  my  frustrated 
visit  to  England;  there  came  to  my 
mind  that  terrible  mob  in  the  market, 
when  I  ran  in  the  midst  of  Turks.  I 
fancied  now  and  then  I  saw  before  me 


the  Patriarch  on  the  gallows.  But  un- 
pleasant imaginings  were  gradually 
chased  away  by  the  feeling  of  safety, 
by  the  expected  meeting  with  my 
memories  of  my  boyhood.  Youth  is 
naturally  free  from  care  and  hopeful. 
It  does  not  like  to  linger  upon  the  fear- 
ful. Remembrances  of  Smyrna  were 
gradually  dissipated  in  the  prism  of 
pleasant  dreams,  and  I  slept  in  peace, 
lulled  by  the  creaking  of  the  ship,  and 
by  its  rise  and  fall  on  the  light  waves. 

Next  morning,  when  I  came  on 
deck,  the  sun  had  scarcely  risen.  Op- 
posite us  was  Chios,  wrapped  in  the 
transparent  morning  mist.  Far  away 
to  our  left,  my  father,  silently  stretch- 
ing his  hand,  showed  me  a  line  of  sails 
lying  on  the  horizon  like  a  flock  of 
white  doves.  The  old  man  Visvilis — 
I  think  I  can  see  him  before  me  as  I 
write — standing  on  the  stern,  with  his 
two  hands  over  his  forehead  to  shade 
his  eyes,  gazed  with  attention,  as  if 
trying  to  count  the  ships. 

"Are  they  coming  or  going?"  in- 
quired my  father. 

"They  are  on  their  way  to  Samos," 
answered  the  captain.  "God  be  with 
them!" 

"Amen !"  responded  my  father ;  and 
the  two  old  men  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  there 
was  impressed  on  me  the  vital  charac- 
ter of  the  Revolution:  the  feeling  of 
national  regeneration.  Those  white 
doves  were  the  ships  of  the  Greek 
navy ;  on  them  floated  the  flag  of  the 
cross.  Those  boats  were  running  over 
Greek  waters,  free.  On  them  were 
noble  and  brave  men,  who  were  dis- 
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playing  their  flag  from  shore  to  shore, 
inspiring  the  Christians,  bringing  con- 
sternation to  the  Turks,  and  on  that 
flag  were  engraved  the  words:  "Lib- 
erty or  Death!" 

When  I  saw  the  two  old  men  so 
moved,  I  felt  within  me  an  indescriba- 
ble feeling — the  more  indescribable,  as 


"  She  brought  water  from  the  spring." 

it  was  vague  and  confused.  I  felt  that 
my  breast  was  broader  and  my  stature 
was  higher;  but  the  feeling  was  mo- 
mentary and  passing,  and,  perhaps, 
writing  now,  I  am  describing  more 
what  I  ought  to  have  felt  than  what  I 
really  and  actually  did  feel. 

In  a  few  hours  we  arrived  at  Chios. 

I  expected  to  see,  as  was  customary, 
the  beach  filled  with  people  and  rela- 
tives and  friends  at  the  landing;  to 
hear  the  glad  "Good  morning!"  and 
the  cheers,  which,  at  other  times, 
under    such    circumstances,    are    ex- 


changed between  the  shore  and  the 
boat.  But  the  coffee  house  on  the 
quay  was  empty,  the  pier  desolate,  and 
desolate  the  market  place.  Only  at  the 
doors  of  some  of  the  shops  the  mer- 
chants, dejected  and  silent,  looked  at 
us  perplexed  and  greeted  us  as  we 
went  by. 

The  sight  of  this  general  depression 
disturbed  me,  and  I  felt  like  asking 
the  tradesmen :  "In  the  name  of  God, 
what  has  happened  to  Chios  ?  What  is 
the  matter  ?"  But  I  walked  behind  my 
father,  following  his  steps.  I  was  not 
accustomed  to  take  the  initiative  when 
he  was  present. 

We  proceeded  in  silence  to  our 
house.  When  my  father  knocked  at 
the  door  I  saw  a  tear  on  his  cheek; 
but  I  felt  my  heart  throb  under  the 
joyful  flood  of  old  recollections,  and 
when  Andriana  opened  the  door — An- 
drina,  the  orphan  daughter  of  my 
nurse,  the  gentle  playmate  of  my  boy- 
hood days,  the  devoted  servant  of  my 
mother — when  she  saw  us  unexpect- 
edly before  her,  astonished  and  over- 
joyed, she  opened  her  mouth  to  tell 
the  news  of  our  arrival.  Before  she 
could  speak  I  rushed  to  her  and  closed 
her  lips  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  I  pulled  off  her  Chian  headband; 
hei  tresses  were  loosened  and  the 
white  cloth  remained  in  my  pos- 
session. I  forgot,  at  that  moment, 
reverence  for  my  father,  and  the  seven 
years  that  had  passed  while  I  was 
away,  and  those  omens  under  which  I 
was  returning  to  my  father's  home. 

The  joy  of  my  mother,  when  she 
saw  us,  overshadowed  every  other  feel- 
ing.   I  found  that  she  whom  I  remem- 
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bered  as  so  beautiful  had  grown  aged 
in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  my  sisters, 
whom  I  left  as  little  children,  were 
now  blooming  maidens.  Oh,  with 
what  joy  does  one  return  after  a  long 
absence  to  the  home  where  he  was 
born,  near  to  those  whom  he  has  loved 
from  childhood!  How  sweet  are  the 
hours  of  those  first  meetings,  and  the 
found  affection  of  a  mother  as  she 
leads  her  returning  son  to  the  old 
room,  to  the  couch  where  for  years 
he  has  not  slept.  How  sweet  the  ex- 
pressions of  tenderness,  and  the  tears 
01  joy  which  interrupt  her  speech,  and 
the  passionate  embraces,and  the  moth- 
er's kisses.  My  poor  mother!  How 
much  she  had  yet  to  endure  before 
she  shut  those  eyes. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1822,  in  the 
afternoon,  about  forty  ships  appeared 
on  the  sea  opposite  us,  and  there  was 
spread  from  house  to  house  the  news 
that  the  insurgents  had  come.  From 
the  top  story  of  our  house  I  could  see 
the  boats  approaching  the  harbor,  and 
I  heard  in  the  fortress  the  drums  beat- 
ing as  the  sign  of  danger.  The  Turks 
shut  themselves  in  and  awaited  the  at- 
tack. 

That  same  evening,  at  sunset,  we 
went  in  haste  to  the  country. 
•We  were  not  the  only  ones  who 
were  fleeing.  In  presence  of  the 
immediate  danger  the  prohibition  of 
the  magistrates  and  our  dread  of 
Turkish  power  were  forgotten. 

Thus  we  left  my  father's  house. 

Thirty  years  after  I  visited,  as  a 
stranger,  my  native  land.  I  saw  Chios 
devastated,  and  our  house  a  ruin.  But 
my  father  died  an  exile  and  a  wan- 


derer. Before  his  death  he  did  not 
have  the  comfort  of  seeing  his  chil- 
dren living  in  peace  and  competency  in 
a  foreign  land.  He  died  while  the 
distress  of  disaster  and  the  suffering 
of  exile  continued ;  but  fleeing  at  that 
time,  we  were  not  able  to  foresee  ^hat 
we  were  leaving  our  home  forever, 


"My  sisters  were  now  blooming  maidens." 

and  that  we  should  pass  through  what 
we  did  pass  through. 

One  morning  we  were  gathered,  as 
was  our  custom,  in  the  lower  hallway 
of  the  house  in  the  village  whither  we 
had  fled.  Sitting  in  the  threshold  and 
upon  the  stairs,  we  were  awaiting 
whatever  the  day  might  bring  us. 

Only  Andriana  was  absent.  She 
had  gone  in  search  of  provisions. 
Sometimes  she  had  managed  to  vary 
our  poor  fare  by  collecting  wild  herbs 
in  the  hills  about  the  village;  but  to- 
day she  was  slow  in  returning.     My 
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mother  grew  uneasy.  Frequently  she 
opened  the  door  and  looked  into  the 
street  to  see  if  she  were  coming. 

Andriana  was  our  general  helper. 
Full  of  self-sacrifice  and  love,  she 
cared  for  my  mother  and  my  sisters 
and  planned  about  everything.  All 
our  needs  she  anticipated,  all  our 
wants  she  provided  for.  She  brought 
water  from  the  spring.  She  had  man- 
aged, by  means  of  hay  and  old  rugs, 
to  provide  beds  for  all  of  us  in  our 
temporary  apartments.  She  brought 
us  news  from  without,  being  familiar, 
as  she  was,  with  the  peasants,  asking 
questions  and  learning  all  there  was  to 
learn.  Her  energy  was  tireless.  Her 
sweet  spirit  was  unchangeable.  She 
had  a  heart  as  healthful  and  as  perfect 
as  her  form,  and  oftentimes,  by  her 
animation,  by  her  happy  nature,  she 
brought  the  smile  to  our  lips  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  despair  which  was 
then  dominant. 

Time  passed  by,  and  the  anxiety  of 
my  mother  became  greater.  I  did  not 
wish  to  increase  it  by  giving  utterance 
to  my  own  fears ;  but  I,  too,  was  un- 
easy, and  so  were  all  of  us.  What  was 
the  matter?  Why  was  she  so  late? 
What  had  befallen  her?  Such  were 
the  questions  which  we  all  exchanged. 

Then  suddenly  the  door  opened  and 
Andriana  appeared — pale,  trembling, 
with  her  hair  loosened,  her  dress  torn 
open,  her  breast  bloody.  .  .  .  Her 
whole  appearance  gave  signs  of  an 
awful  struggle,  and  of  terror  and 
shame. 

My  mother  arose  and  immediately 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  and 


cried  out  with  horror:  "The  Turks! 
The  Turks!"  and  seizing  her  daugh- 
ters, she  drew  them  to  her  arms. 

Andriana,  with  one  hand  on  the 
open  door,  pointed  with  the  other  to 
the  entrance  of  the  village,  and,  gasp- 
ing for  breath,  she  could  not  articulate 
the  words  which  she  tried  to  utter: 
"Flee!    Hide?' 

In  a  moment  we  were  all  out  of 
doors,  running  hither  and  thither  with 
Andriana. 

Where  were  we  going?  What 
should  we  do?  Some  intuitive  im- 
pulse directed  our  steps  away  from 
the  gate  of  the  village.  We  were  flee- 
ing from  the  Turks,  yet  we  did  not 
stop  to  consider  that  in  going  away 
from  the  entrance  we  should  be  shut 
up  in  the  town.  But  who  stops  to 
consider  at  such  an  hour? 

While  we  were  running,  so  alarmed 
and  confused,  not  knowing  where  we 
were  fleeing,  an  old  woman,  standing 
at  the  door  of  a  humble  house,  saw  us, 
had  pity  on  us,  and  reached  out  her 
hand. 

"Come  here !  I  will  hide  you,  Chris- 
tians." 

We  all  rushed  within  the  open  door, 
following  the  old  woman.  God  had 
inspired  her.  To  her  we  owe  our 
safety,  our  very  life.  I  never  saw  her ' 
afterwards.  I  do  not  know  her  name ; 
but  I  have  never  forgotten  her  kindly 
face,  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  bless 
her  memory.  May  God  have  requited 
her,  and  may  He  have  let  her  remain 
in  peace. 

Behind  the  house  was  an  open  yard, 
and  in  the  corner  of  this  yard  a  stable. 
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Within  the  stable  the  old  woman  con- 
cealed us.  Her  cows  were  grazing  in 
the  pasture,  and  did  not  return  that 
evening,  nor  the  following  evening,  so 
that  we  had  absolute  possession  of 
their  habitation.  The  Turks  seized  not 
only  women  and  children;  whatever 
they  found  was  acceptable  booty.  But 
at  that  time  their  robbery  of  the  poor 
woman's  cattle  was  a  boon  to  us. 

The  entrance  was  narrow  and  dark, 
and  in  the  interior  the  stable  was 
quadrangular  and  somewhat  spacious. 
But  it  had  no  window  or  any  other 
opening,  so  that  when  the  door  of  the 
passage  was  shut,  the  darkness  was 
dense,  and  the  stench  had  no  way  of 
escape.  For  four  days  and  nights  we 
remained  within  this  hiding  place, 
eighteen  souls  in  all. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  the 
kind  old  woman  brought  us  a  bag 
filled  with  figs,  and  when  we  got  ac- 
customed to  the  darkness  we  spied  in 
one  corner  a  cask  still  containing  some 
water,  placed  there  for  the  cattle  to 
drink.  Thanks  to  this  water  and  the 
figs,  we  did  not  die  of  thirst  and  star- 
vation. On  a  projection  in  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  stable  we  found  some  hay 
which  we  strewed  on  the  ground,  so 
that  the  women  and  children  did  not 
have  to  lie  upon  the  wet  and  dirty 
floor.  And  so  we  lived  for  four  nights 
and  four  days. 

From  our  concealment,  we  often 
heard  outside  the  cries  of  the  Turks 
and  the  wails  of  the  Christians,  now 
far  off,  and  now  near.  On  our  last 
night  we  heard  them  very,  very  near, 
for  they  passed  the  night  in  the  house 


of  the  old  woman,  and  we  heard  their 
talk,  and  the  narrative  of  their  shame- 
ful deeds. 

The  chief  object  of  the  Turks  was 
the  discovery  of  concealed  fugitives. 
They  slaughtered  the  men,  but  the 
women  and  children  they  seized  and 
carried  off  as  plunder  to  the  city.  The 
country  people,  as  a  rule,  they  did  not 
injure,  except  by  insults,  blows,  and 
kicks,  and  by  the  appropriation  of  their 
provisions.  The  same  company  of 
Turks  did  not  remain  long  in  the  same 
place.  At  evening  one  mob  came, 
caroused,  drank,  and  slept,  and  the 
next  morning  the  search  of  massacre 
and  robbery  began.  As  soon  as  the 
first  band  retired  with  their  prisoners 
and  plunder,  a  new  one  succeeded 
them  at  evening,  and  so  on. 

We  waited  for  them  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  bloody  work,  and  for  perse- 
cution to  cease  through  lack  of  new 
victims,  praying  God  that  we  might 
not  be  discovered  to  the  last.  How 
can  I  picture  the  agony  of  those  days 
which  seemed  endless!  We  were 
afraid  to  speak  lest  the  least  noise 
should  betray  us.  Andriana  wept. 
She  wept  incessantly;  sometimes 
groans  escaped  her  breast.  My  father 
enjoined  silence. 

"Do  you  wish  to  betray  us  ?"  he  said. 

And  Andriana  hid  her  head,  and  no 
weeping  was  heard.  My  mother  drew 
near  to  comfort  her. 

"Do  not  come  near  me,  for  I  shall 
pollute  you !"  she  cried. 

Poor  girl !  Her  dark  despair  within 
that  gloomy  and  foul  refuge  was  a 
most  awful  prophecy  of  the  fate  which 
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was  in  store  for  all  the  women  there 
if  the  Turks  discovered  us. 

Our  last  night  we  kept  awake  for 
fear  lest  we  should  not  be  saved  from 
their  hands.  Only  the  door  of  the 
stable  separated  us  from  them.  In  the 
morning  there  was  a  silence  in  the 
yard,  but  the  noise  in  the  village  con- 
tinued. How  slowly  the  hours  passed. 
Would  the  Turks  come  near  us  again  ? 
Should  we  have  them  that  night  also  ? 
We  all  felt  that  we  could  not  endure 
it  longer. 

That  evening  we  heard  in  the  court 
yard  their  preparations  to  go  away, 
and  we  held  our  breath,  awaiting  their 
departure. 

Then,  suddenly,  we  heard  near  the 
door  the  deep  voice  of  a  Turk:  "Let 
us  see,  ere  we  go,  what  is  in  this  barn. " 

I  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the 
cold  sweat  poured  over  me. 

The  door  of  the  stable  creaked  and 
opened,  and  there  I  saw  the  fearful 
form  of  the  Turk.  He  had  a  drawn 
sword  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 


a  stick  from  which  hung  a  lamp,  and 
its  light  shone  into  his  savage  face. 
Over  his  shoulders  were  the  eyes  of 
other  Turks,  casting  eager  glances 
into  the  darkness. 

I  was  sitting  on  the  ground  in  the 
interior  of  the  stable  opposite  the  en- 
trance. Should  I  live  a  thousand  years, 
I  can  never  forget  that  awful  sight. 

Not  a  breath  within  the  stable  was 
heard.  The  Turk  extended  his  foot 
and  advanced  a  pace.  There  an- 
swered a  splash  of  water,  into  which 
he  had  stepped,  and  then  came  his 
awful  curses.  "Only  stench  here,"  he 
said.    "Let  us  go." 

The  door  was  shut  with  a  slam,  and 
the  Turks  departed.  Saved!  One 
word,  one  groan  would  have  betrayed 
us.  But  God  had  pity,  and  it  was  His 
good  pleasure  to  guard  us.  Our 
preservation  at  this  hour  seemed  a 
good  omen  for  the  future,  and  we 
awaited  with  firmer  courage  the  end 
of  our  sufferings. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Aunt  Amy,  the  Runaway 

[A  True  Story] 
By  T.  H.  BREWER 


HOW  purty  you  is,  honey;  how 
purty  you  is,  lyin'  dar  so  still 
an*  white.  Tears  lak  you'se  jes' 
'sleep,  lak  I'se  seen  you  many  an' 
many  a  time  w'en  I'd  slip  into  de 
room  col'  mawnin's  ter  make  yo'  fiah, 


er  w'en  I'd  fan  you  ter  sleep  on  dem 
long  hot  summer  days.  You  looks 
jes'  de  same,  only  little  whiter  an'  mo' 
pale  but  I  knows  you'se  sleepinr  yo* 
las'  sleep  now,  Miss  May,  an' — Oh, 
w'at  is  we  gwine  do? 
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"W'at'll  cum  er  dem  chillun  now,      Dey's  eight  on  'em,  too,  an'  Mars  Doc 
de  good  Lawd  only  knows.    Po?  Miss      mos'  all  de  time  gone  'tendin'  on  de 


AUNT  AMY 


May  done  ded  an'  gone  to  res1  an' 
lef  her  po'  chillun  in  dis  cor  woiT 
'dout  eny  mammy  'ceppin'  ole  Amy. 


sick,  an*  dem  six  boys  an'  two  little 
gals — w'at  will  dey  do  ?  I  nussed  dem 
chillun  an'  hope  Miss  May  ter  raise 
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de  bigges'  ones,  mo'  'specially  young 
Mars  Robert  an*  Mars  Gawge,  an' 
hit  'pears  lak  dey  wuz  mos'  same  ez 
my  own  flaish  an'  blood.  Wen  you 
sez  ole  Amy  lubs  dem  chillun,  you 
ain't  sayin'  nuthin',  honey.  She  ain't 
nebbah  had  none  er  her  own,  so  cose 
she  gwine  lub  Miss  May's.  Mars  Doc, 
he  heart's  all  broke,  an'  ef  he  stay  at 
home  now,  ef  he  could  stay,  he  be  no 
comfut  ter  nobody.  De  light  er  dis 
house  am  gone,  I  tells  you,  honey. 

"Po'  Mis  May!  You  looks  so 
peaceful  an'  happy  lyin'  dar  in  dat 
black  coffin,  wid  yo'  white  robes,  same 
ez  you  looked  w'en  you  wuz  a  bride 
long  side  er  Mars  Doc — he  wuz  de 
young  doctah,  den,  way  back  in  Norf 
Car'line.  You'se  be'n  a  good  mistis, 
Gawd  knows  you  hez,  an'  w'at's  Amy 
gwine  do  now?  Who  gwine  watch 
ober  ole  'oman  w'en  she  git  sick?  Who 
gwine  comfut  her  an'  gib  her  medi- 
cine w'en  she  got  de  rheumatiz  an' 
wrop  flannel  roun'  her  an'  bring  her 
hot  tea  an'  light  bread  an'  jelly  an' 
things?  Oh,  Miss  May,  Miss  May! 
Cain't  you  cum  back  an'  see  de  po' 
ole  niggah  jes'  one  minute,  one  little 
minute  ?  Jes'  let  dese  ole  lips  feel  dat 
little  white  han'  warm  onct  mo',  an' 
let  de  ole  niggah  heah  dat  sweet  voice 
one  mo'  time.  Oh,  Miss  May !  How 
kin  you  lie  dar  so  peaceful  an'  happy 
w'en  ole  Amy's  heart  is  mos'  broke 
an'  dem  chillun  so  sorrerful  an'  Mars 
Doc  hissef  mos'  crazy  wid  grief? 

"Good-bye.  Miss  May,  good-bye. 
Amy'll  nebbah  see  you  no  mo'  in  dis 
worl,'  but — bress  de  Lawd! — she's 
boun'  ter  meet  you  ober  yon  on  de 


gol'en  shore.  Good-bye,  honey;  I'll 
sho*  be  good  ter  yo'  chillun  an*  ter 
Mars  Doc,  too.  Sleep  sweet,  Miss 
May ;  sleep  sweet." 

Such  was  the  sad  and  earnest  solilo- 
quy of  Aunt  Amy,  as  she  fell  on  her 
knees  in  humility  and  sorrow  beside 
the  coffin  of  her  much-loved  mistress 
and  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the 
delicate  face  and  slender  form  clothed 
in  the  serene  beauty  and  dignity  of 
death.  Hers  was  the  grief  of  a  slave 
woman  remarkable  for  her  loyalty, 
fidelity,  and  strength  of  character. 

The  old  woman,  bending  beneath 
the  weight  of  ninety  odd  years,  was  a 
"Guinea  nigger" — quaint  and  pictur- 
esque in  appearance  and  the  most  re- 
spected and  most  strikingly  original 
personality  to  be  found  throughout  the 
"quarters"  of  Dr.  Robert  Adair's  Mis- 
sissippi plantation.  Small  of  stature, 
sparely  built,  sinewy,  and  as  black  as 
coal  soot,  she  looked  on  the  world  with 
keen,  black  eyes,  which  told  of  an 
energy  unimpaired  by  age  or  service. 
As  she  knelt  before  the  casket  she 
crushed  a  man's  broad-brimmed  straw 
hat  beneath  her  knees.  Year  after 
year  she  wore  this  style  of  hat  in 
summer.  The  under  side  of  the  brim 
was  covered  with  bright  pink  cambric, 
while  a  narrow  band  of  the  same  color 
and  material  encircled  the  crown.  Her 
dress  of  blue  and  white  checked  cotton 
was  gathered  full  at  the  waist,  while 
the  skirts  barely  reached  her  ankles. 
A  handkerchief  of  red  and  white  stuff 
was  drawn  around  her  neck  and 
crossed  in  front  in  folds.  She  carried 
an  additional   bandana,  one  of  solid 
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red,  in  her  hat.  This  was  for  service 
in  the  battle  against  perspiration.  A 
pair  of  sandals  completed  her  unique 
toilet.  In  winter,  high-legged  boots 
took  the  place  of  sandals  and  a  home- 
made bonnet  of  cotton  was  substituted 
for  the  straw  hat. 

Aunt  Amy  rarely  appeared  out  of 
doors  without  a  heavy  hickory  walk- 
ing stick  in  her  hand  and  a  basket, 
or  baskets  of  various  sizes,  on  her  arm. 
She  often  said  that  "by  trade"  she 
was  a  basketmaker,  and  told  how 
she  had  learned  the  business  "nights 
an*  rainy  days"  in  the  woods  of  North 
Carolina  when  she  was  a  "runaway." 
She  was  proud  of  her  work  and 
prouder  still  of  the  story  of  that  run- 
away and  of  the  air  of  romance  with 
which  it  was  invested. 

Most  of  the  older  neighbors  of  Dr. 
Adair  knew  Aunt  Amy's  story,  knew 
that  at  one  time  the  gentle,  quick- 
witted old  darky  had  been  a  fugitive 
slave,  a  veritable  runaway.  They 
knew  that  under  the  exist- 
ing law  she  was  guilty  of  a 
grave  offense,  but  in  his 
inmost  heart  each  one  of 
them  felt  that  she  was  but 
a  fugitive  for  love's  sake 
and  admired  the  faithful 
courage  of  the  old  woman. 
Under  her  black  skin  there 
was  a  heart,  and  that  heart 
was  touched  by  the  pas- 
sion which  visits  all  of  the 
human  race.  To  hear  her 
story  was  to  grant  her  par- 
don. 

When  a  mere  child  Aunt 


Amy  had  come  in  a  slave  ship  from 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  to  Wilming- 
ton and  had  drifted  through  various 
hands  into  the  interior  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  into  the  ownership  of  Joseph 
Ford,  who  lived  not  far  from  Raleigh. 
She  grew  up  there  and  became  the 
wife  of  "  Brandy,  "himself  an  excellent 
and  trustworthy  character.  Mr.  Ford 
was  a  good  man  and  in  every  respect, 
save  one,  a  humane  master.  There  was 
no  harshness  in  his  nature,  no  spirit 
that  would  drive  men  to  work  like  cat- 
tle, and  he  had  no  system  of  cruel  pun- 
ishments. He  was  just  and  merciful  to 
all — from  the  rude,  strong  men  that 
plowed  the  fields  and  felled  the  trees 
to  the  tiniest  pickaninny  that  rolled  in 
his  mother's  way  or  invaded  his  mas- 
ter's melon  patch.  He  gave  careful  at- 
tention to  the  wants  of  his  slaves  and 
kept  them  in  a  condition  of  bodily 
comfort  unknown  to  many  of  the  Jess 
fortunate  blacks,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  did  not  fail  to  look  after  their  spir- 
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Brandy  heard  the  trade  closed,  as  he  raked  the  lawn,  between  his  master  and  the  dark-browed  stranger. 


itual  welfare.  A  place  of  worship  and 
preachers,  both  white  and  black,  were 
provided  by  his  generosity,  and  on 
every  Sabbath  the  quarters  were  the 
scene  of  great  religious  demonstra- 
tions. The  single  point  in  which  his 
conduct  exemplified  the  cruelty  of  the 
system  of  slavery  lay  in  the  fact  that 
he  often  sold  blood  relatives  apart. 
Many  a  time  did  he  bring  sorrow  to 
their  simple  hearts  by  separating  child 
from  parent,  brother  from  sister,  and 
man  from  wife,  and  if  ever  his  con- 
science smote  him  for  such  a  policy 
he  made  no  confession  of  his  misgiv- 
ings to  outsiders. 


One  gloomy  day  in  the  early  autumn 
a  trader  from  New  Orleans  appeared 
on  the  Ford  plantation  and  bargained 
for  Amy.  Brandy  got  the  news  first. 
This  same  Brandy  was  a  serious, 
sober-minded  darky  of  middle  size., 
slightly  stooped,  and  gray.  He  was 
well  behaved  and  a  hard  worker.  If 
he  deserved  his  sobriquet,  it  must  have 
been  for  Bacchanalian  offenses  com- 
mitted in  his  youth  and  not  for  any  ex- 
cesses of  age.  It  was  suspected  in  the 
quarters  that  it  was  merely  a  pet  name 
bestowed  on  him  by  Amy  in  one  of  her 
facetious  moods. 

Brandy  heard  the  trade  closed  as 
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he  raked  the  lawn  while  his  master  and 
the  dark-browed  stranger  sat  on  the 
rose-embowered  portico.  His  ability 
for  work  was  paralyzed,  and,  sick  at 
heart,  he  set  out  at  once  for  his  cabin. 
His  lip  trembled  and  his  knees  grew 
weak,  for  he  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
trade  to  him. 

Amy  was  sitting  in  the  hearth  cor- 
ner putting  the  last  stitches  in  a  patch 
on  Brandy's  "Sunday  breeches,"  when 
she  saw  him  moping  down  from  the 
"big  house."  She  was  holding  the 
pantaloons  up  at  arm's  length  and 
looking  upon  her  work  with  satisfac- 
tion when  Brandy  entered  the  room, 
dropped  his  old  hat  on  the  floor,  and 
seated  himself  in  a  low  rocking  chair 
beside  his  wife.  This  little  chair, 
which  Brandy  had  bottpmed  with 
"white  oak  splits,"  was  dear  to  them 
both.  It  was  associated  with  many 
hours  spent  together  in  telling  ghost 
stories  and  tales  of  the  supernatural 
as  they  worked. 

Brandy  sank  intp  the  chair,  put  his 
old  gray  head  into  Amy's  lap,  and 
sobbed  aloud.  In  astonishment  the  old 
woman  dropped  her  mending,  and, 
placing  her  thin  fingers  in  the  still 
thinner  cotton  locks,  exclaimed : 

"Wat  in  de  name  er  common  sense 
is  de  mattah  wid  you,  Brandy?  I 
nebbah  did  see  you  do  dis  erway  'fo' 
now.  Is  you  done  los'  yo'  min'?  Is 
enybody  ded?" 

"Yes,  Amy,  you'se  ded,  wus'n  ded, 
ter  me,  honey.  Oh,  Gawd  I  Oh, 
Gawd!  We'se  lived  tergedder  allers, 
an'  now,  good  Marster  in  hebben,  let 
vz  die  tergedder,  two  po'  oleniggahs." 
3 


The  old  man  sobbed  again  and  his 
frame  trembled. 

"'Fo'  de  Lawd,"  said  Amy,  "I 
blieve  dis  niggah  done  gone  ravin* 
'stracted.  He  sho'  is  crazy,  ef  he  think 
ole  Amy  done  ded  an'  her  a-settin' 
right  yer  in  dis  cheer  side  er  him, 
Humph!  I  ain't  ded  yit,  honey. 
Guinea  raggahs  lives  a  long  time, 
Brandy.  But  w'at  is  jde  mattah  wid 
you,  ole  man  ?" 

Brandy  was  unable  to  answer,  and 
Amy  continued : 

"You  knows  I  tuk  you  fer  bettah  er 
f er  wus ;  you  know  we  nebbah  had  no 
secrets  one  fum  de  yether,  an'  hit's  too 
late  ter  begin  dat  now.  Out  wid  hit, 
make  a  clean  breast  er  de  whole  mat- 
tah. Ole  Amy  ain't  afeard  ter  know 
de  wust  Dis  yer  expense  is  a  heap 
wus'n  all  de  fac's.  Dis  yer  cryin*  an* 
sob6in'  an'  keepin'  things  in  de  dark'll 
kill  me,  an'  you  don't  want  ter  kill  yo' 
Amy,  does  you  ?  I  ain't  no  niggah  ter 
flench  fum  de  truf  ef  hit  is  hard." 

"Well,  den,  Amy,"  said  the  old  man, 
in  a  husky  voice,  "ef  I  mus'  tell  hit,  I 
mus'.  Hit's  jes  dis  erway — dat  big 
niggah  trader  fum  way  down  Souf, 
fum  Orleans,  I  'spect,  he's  done  tuk 
an'  bought  you,  Amy,  an'  he  gwinter 
take  you  right  off  ter  morrer  mawnin', 
and  you'll  nebbah  see  Brandy  no  mo'." 

He  sobbed  aloud :  "Oh,  Gawd,  Amy, 
I  cain't  stan'  hit ;  I  cain't  stan'  hit !" 

Then  he  rose  and  taking  poor, 
withered  little  Amy  in  his  strong  arms 
of  love  wailed  out  the  anguish  of  the 
long  stretch  of  years  that  stood  out 
plainly  in  his  grief-stricken  imagina- 
tion, the  years  of  utter  loneliness  and 
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sorrow.  The  overwhelming  thought  of 
a  desolate  cabin,  of  sorrowful  silence, 
of  the  absence  of  the  one  heart  that  had 
beat  for  him  alone  in  that  old  black 
bosom — the  thought  of  sickness  and 
old  age  and  death,  and  all  without 
Amy  added  bitter  intensity  to  the 
wail. 

Amy,  always  ready  to  meet  the  oc- 
casion, stifled  her  emotion  and  showed 
her  strong  side.  "Is  dat  all's  de  mat- 
tah  wid  you,  Brandy?  Ef  so,  you 
mout  ez  well  sabe  yo'self  all  dem  sobs 
an'  teahs.  All  de  low-down  traders  in 
de  Ian'  cain't  take  ole  Amy  'way  fum 
her  husban'.  Fm  s'prised  at  you, 
Brandy.  Ain't  you  done  knowed  dis 
niggah  too  long  fer  dat.  Sho's  you 
bawn  I  had  mo'  spunk'n  dat  w'en  I 
wuz  a  chile.  Didn'  I  hole  my  apun 
an'  ketch  de  'simmons  w'en  you  shuk 
de  'simmon  tree,  an'  didn'  I  sop  my 
bread  in  de  gravy  wid  you  w'en  dey 
baked  de  'possums  you  used  ter  ketch, 
an'  didn'  I  kep  my  mouf  shet  w'en  de 
mud  turkle  ketched  me  by  de  toe  an' 
you  wuz  skeered  'bout  me,  an'  didn' 
I  stay  wid  you  in  all  yo'  pranks  an' 
everythin'?  Has  I  done  los'  all  de 
sperit  I  eber  had  ?" 

"No,  Amy,"  groaned  Brandy,  "no, 
you  ain't  los'  none  er  yo'  sperit,  so  fur 
es  I  knows,  but  w'at  kin  you  do  now  ? 
Dey  ain't  no  sperit  gwineter  keep  you 
outen  de  trader's  hands." 

"Brandy,  I  nebbah  tuk  you  fer  a  fool 
'fo',"  said  Amy.  Does  you  s'pose 
Mars  Ford  er  dat  sneakin'  trader,  airy 
one,  thinks  ole  Amy's  heart's  black  jes' 
case  her  skin  show  dat  way?  Does 
you  reckin'  dey  think  niggahs  doan* 


nebbah  lub  ?  Humph !  Dis  ole  niggah 
gwine  teach  'em  sumpin'.  Git  up  fum 
dar,  Brandy,  an'  he'p  me  tie  up  dese 
yer  things." 

The  old  woman  began  bustling 
about  in  search  of  her  scanty  posses- 
sions, talking  all  the  while  to  Brandy 
in  a  tone  which  was  encouraging  in 
its  apparent  indifference  to  the  danger 
of  the  situation.  "Ole  Amy's  got  no 
time  ter  lose,"  she  said,  "blubberin'  an' 
cryin'  round  lak  a  baby,  fer  she's 
gwineter  light  out  fum  yer  to-night. 
Yes,  I'se  gwinter  run  erway.  Dat's 
pintedly  jes'  w'at  I'se  gwineter  do,  an* 
you  got  he'p  tote  my  things  ter  de 
woods.  Doan*  no  niggah  trader  take 
Amy  live,  sho's  you  bawn." 

In  the  afternoon,  which  was  clear 
and  beautiful  after  the  cloudy  morn- 
ing, Amy  and  Brandy  began  prepara- 
tions for  the  flight.  The  coming  of 
dusk  brought  no  spirit  of  fear  or  ir- 
resolution to  Amy,  only  fitful  moods 
of  sadness  at  leaving  Brandy  and  the 
old  place.  After,  her  little  bundles 
were  gathered  together,  the  two  aged 
darkies  sat  and  talked  until  the  moon 
rose  in  splendor  and  illumined 
the  little  cabin  in  a  clear,  cold 
light.  Then  they  stepped  soft- 
ly over  the  threshold  of  the 
back  door  and  climbed  up  the 
gently  sloping  hill  that  rose  in  the 
rear  of  the  cabin.  A  dog  barked  and 
Brandy  shuddered  and  drew  Amy 
closer  to  his  side.  At  the  brow  of  the 
hill  they  stood  for  a  moment  and 
looked  lovingly  back  at  the  little  house, 
the  straggling  garden  with  its  jumble 
of  cosmos  and  red  peppers  and  chrys- 
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anthemums  and  winter  cabbage,  the 
whitewashed  fence,  and  the  glistening 
slate  roof  of  the  great  house  amid 
the  oaks  which  bared  their  ancient 
branches  in  the  autumnal  moonlight. 
Amy  repeated  verses  from  a  Psalm 
which  she  had  heard  the  preacher  read 
in  the  quarters  on  many  a  Sunday 
afternoon  and  which  she  had  followed 
in  her  little  Bible  with  her  own  eyes 
and  fingers,  for  she  could  read  with 
tolerable  ease,  proud  of  an  accomplish- 
ment so  rare  in  slave  life.  Brandy 
uttered  short,  anxious  prayers.  Then 
they  moved  on  over  fallow  lands  and 
through  a  long  stretch  of  forest,  si- 
lent and  sad,  but  not  without  hope. 
After  an  hour's  walk  they  came  to  a 
barn  in  a  field  at  the  edge  of  the  woods 
and  several  fields  distant  from  a  house. 
Brandy  found  an  entrance  and  soon 
saw  Amy  and  her  little  bundles  snugly 
tucked  away  in  the  hay.  He  then  took 
a  tender  and  tearful  farewell.  "  'Tain't 
fer  long,  honey,"  he  said,  promising  to 
return  the  next  night  with  what  food 
he  could  provide  for  Amy's  necessity 
and  comfort. 

Brandy's  journey  back  to  his  lonely 
cabin  was  shortened  by  the  agitations 
of 'his  troubled  mind.  Certainly  his 
Amy  was  a  brave  soul  to  dare  the  wild 
woods  and  the  danger  of  capture  and 
the  punishment  which  might  follow. 
He  would  hope  for  the  best,  but  what 
could  he  say  to  "Mars  Ford"  on  the 
morrow,  when  Amy's  disappearance 
would  be  discovered.  After  various 
plans  had  been  revolved  in  his  mind, 
his  final  decision  was  simply  to  appear 
to  know  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that 
she  had  run  away. 


"Dat's  all,  Mars  Ford,  she  sho'  is 
gone,  jes'  runned  erway,  I  reckin,  don' 
nobody  know  whar.  Hit's  powerful 
lonesome,  suh,  widout  de  ole  'oman; 
hit's  bleeged  ter  be  so,  suh,  sence  she's 
ben  wid  me  so  long.  But  she's  de  las' 
one  I'd  evah  'spected  ud  run  erway. 
Amy  wuz  curus  sometimes,  but,  'scuse 
me,  Mars  Ford,  yo'se'f  knows  nobody 
cou'd'n  blame  her  ef  she  runned  erway 
dis  time." 

Thus  Brandy  maintained  an  air  of 
mingled  innocence  and  sorrow  which 
fulfilled  its  aim.  No  suspicion  was  at- 
tached to  him.  The  search  for  Amy 
was  thorough,  Brandy  himself  assist- 
ing, but  it  was  in  vain.  Nc  trace  of 
her  could  be  found,  though  Brandy's 
heart  quaked  when  they  passed  within 
a  half  mile  of  the  barn  where  she  lay. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  day  Mr.  Ford 
gave  up  the  search,  saying  that  Amy 
was  sharp  enough  to  take  care  of  her- 
self and  that  she  would  come  back  be- 
fore long  rather  than  stay  away  from 
home. 

Brandy  contrived  to  keep  his  tryst, 
and  on  the  third  night  Amy. left  the 
barn  and  went  several  miles  further 
into  a  wild,  thinly  settled  region 
among  the  pine  woods.  At  that  dis- 
tance the  old  man  could  come  not  more 
than  once  or  twice  a  week,  when  he 
brought  cold  bread,  sweet  potatoes, 
bits  of  bacon,  and  other  eatables.  In 
the  course  of  four  or  five  weeks  Amy, 
with  Brandy's  help,  built  a  rude  hut 
high  up  in  the  hills  by  the  side  of  a  lit- 
tle stream.  Then  she  gathered  nuts 
and  stored  them  and  peeled  the  white 
oak  splits,  which  she  learned  to  frame 
into  neat  baskets,  which  Brandy  would 
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carry  to  his  cabin  and  sell  as  his  own, 
though  he  never  failed  to  give  the 
money  to  his  loved  Amy.  Once  he 
brought  her  rifle,  and  with  it  Amy, 
who  was  a  good  shot,  was  able  to  add 
small  game  to  her  wild  woods  fare. 
Her  little  Bible,  too,  was  a  never-fail- 
ing source  of  comfort  to  the  old 
woman.  Often  on  bright  days  she 
would  sit  at  her  door,  or  out  on  the 
fallen  trunk  of  a  great  tree,  and  read 
her  favorite  passages  in  the  Psalms 
and  the  Gospels,  always  closing  with  a 
repetition  of  the  verse,  "O  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the 
prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are 
sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as 
a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings  and  ye  would  not."  The  pa- 
thetic ring  of  the  verse  perhaps  was 
pleasing  to  her  ears,  though  she  never 
gave  a  reason  for  its  oft-repeated  quo- 
tation. 

Here  Amy  lived  her  life  of  self- 
banishment,  an  exile  for  the  sake  of 
her  Jove,  for  more  than  a  year.  She 
had  remarkably  few  interruptions 
from  human  prowlers.  Once  a  trav- 
eler in  passing  heard  her  reading  on 
the  log,  and  concluding  that  she  was 
a  half-witted  negro,  said  nothing  to 
her.  Again,  a  keen-eyed  overseer, 
catching  sight  of  her  on  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  questioned  her,  and  was 
told  that  she  was  a  "free  niggah,  ter 
be  sho\"  Not  satisfied,  he  would  have 
examined  her  further,  had  his  atten- 
tion not  been  distracted  by  a  burning 
straw  rick  in  an  adjoining  field,  and  by 
the  consequent  commotion  among  his 


own  slaves,  which  allowed  Amy  time 
for  escape.  By  her  astuteness  of 
mind  the  old  negro  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing all  chance  comers  with  the 
idea  that  she  was  free,  and  so  she  was 
unmolested. 

She  saw  the  snows  sift  among  the 
rotting  leaves,  whiten  the  hillsides, 
and  bank  the  crevices  of  her  mud- 
lined  hut;  she  watched  the  coming  of 
the  spring,  with  its  showers  and 
freshets  and  dainty  wild  flowers;  she 
heard  the  thunder  storms  of  mid- 
summer crashing  above  the  forest; 
she  saw  the  grain  ripening  in  the  dis- 
tant fields,  and  she  felt  the  first  keen 
bitings  of  the  autumn  frost  before 
Brandy  came  for  the  last  time.  It 
was  early  in  the  afternoon  of  an  In- 
dian summer  day  when  the  old  fellow, 
with  radiant  face,  came  to  her  running 
and  stumbling  over  the  hilly  ground. 
Amy,  surprised  and  scared,  exclaimed : 

' '  Why,  Brandy,  how  cum  you  doan* 
wait  twel  dark?  Hain't  you  'feared 
somebody  see  you  ?  You  mus'  be  mo' 
keerful,  kase  w'at  I  gwineter  do,  ef 
my  ole  man  git  kotched  ?" 

"Honey  I"  shouted  Brandy,  half  out 
of  breath,  "dar's  good  news.  Glory 
be  ter  de  good  Lawd,  he's  heahed  *dis 
po'  niggah's  pra'rs  at  las',  an*  we'se 
gwineter  be  tergedder  agin." 

For  a  moment  the  old  man  clapped 
his  hands  together  in  a  dramatic  at- 
titude of  prayer,  and  then  clasped  them 
around  Amy's  neck.  He  laughed  and 
cried  and  kissed  the  old  black  face 
until  his  wife  begged  him  to  stop  long 
enough  to  tell  her  "de  news." 

"Does  you  'member  Kernel  Miller, 
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honey?  Well,  den,  Miss  Miller's  sis- 
ter, dat  fine  young  'oman  w'at  cum 
down  fum  New  Yawk  ter  see  her,  she 
tuk  an*  married  young  Dr.  Adair,  an' 
de  young  doctah  tuk  her  way  off  ter 
Miss'sdppi.  Now,  doan'  rush  me, 
Amy.  I'se  cummin*  ter  de  pint  right 
erway.  Dey  cum  back,  bof  de  doctah 
an'  he  young  wife,  ter  see  de  doctah's 
kin  dat  lives  yerbouts ;  an*  Amy,  w'at 
you  think  ?  Jes'  ez  soon  ez  de  doctah 
heah'd  Tx>ut  yo'  runnin'  erwav  fer  ter 
keep  fum  leavin'  ole  Brandy,  he  turned 
in  an'  bought  us  bof,  he  did,  fer  sho', 
an'  we's  gwine  erway  off  to  Miss'ssip- 
pi  wid  him  an'  de  young  mistis.  I 
doan'  know  whar  dat  is,  but  hit's  a 
long  ways  off  an*  we'se  gwine — we'se 
gwinter  ride  in  de  doctah's  kerridge." 

The  old  darky  gave  a  whoop  of  de* 
light  before  he  could  continue  hfs 
story.  "De  doctah— de  Lawd  bress 
an*  keep  him ! — say  he  doan'  b'lieve  in 
sep'ratin'  man  an'  wife,  an'  he  say  ter 
me:  'Brandy,  ole  man,  you  knows 
whar  she  is;  you  cain't  fool  me.  Go 
tell  her  ter  cum;  she's  mine,  an'  so's 
you/  Dat's  jes'  'zackly  w'at  he  say, 
Amy,  an'  he  say  fudder  we  hain't 
nebbah  gwineter  be  sol'  'paht  no  mo'. 
Dat's  a  fine  man,  Amy." 

"Cose  he's  fine  man,"  replied  Amy. 
"Doan'  I  know  dem  Adairs  fum  de 
six  untwel  de  sebent  gen'ration  ?  Cum 
kiss  me  honey,  fer  I  lubs  you  mo'  dan 
ebah,  mo'  eben  dan  de  night  w'en  I 
tole  you  I  gwineter  hab  you  fer  my 
eberlastin'  he'pmeet." 

"Hit's  my  time  now,"  said  Brandy, 
"ter  say  git  up  fum  dar  an'  he'p  me 
tote  dese  things.     De  young  doctah 


say,  sez  he,  'Amy'll  stay  in  de  big 
house  wid  Miss  May,  an'  Brandy  he'll 
ten'  my  hosses  an'  wait  on  me  an'  do 
de  odd  jobs  roun'  de  place  an'  be  hyer 
fer  pertection,  you  know  ter  Miss  May 
an'  Amy  nights  w'en  he's  gone.'  Cum 
on,  ole  'oman." 

"Look  yer,  Brandy,  how's  I  gwine 
'fo'  night?  Somebody  ketch  me  fer 
a  runerway,"  said  Amy. 

"Hain't  I  got  a  pass  right  yer  fer 
bof  uf  us?"  Brandy  grinned  to  the 
hollows  of  his  teeth  as  he  slowly  drew 
a  slip  of  paper  bearing  Joseph  Ford's 
signature  from  a  small  leather  purse 
and  handed  it  to  his  wife.  This  time 
Amy  was  the  active  agent  in  the  dem- 
onstration of  affection  which  ensued. 
She  clasped  Brandy  in  her  arms  and 
gave  way  to  tears  of  gratitude  and 
joy. 


Thirty  years  on  the  great  Missis- 
sippi plantation  had  left  few  traces  of 
change  in  Amy.  She  appeared  little 
older  when  she  bowed  before  the  black 
casket  in  the  library  of  Hampton  Hall 
than  on  the  happy  day  when  she 
stepped  from  the  carriage  which  had 
brought  her  from  North  Carolina* 
She  was  old  and  weazen  as  she  ca- 
ressed the  silver-threaded  hair  of  her 
dead  mistress,  but  she  had  seemed  just 
as  old  and  weazen  when  in  the  long 
ago  with  fond  brush  she  softly  stroked 
the  heavy  brown  tresses  of  "Miss 
May."  To  the  last,  however,  she  was 
quick  and  active,  and  it  was  with  nim- 
ble step  that  she  left  the  room  after 
Dr.  Adair  and  Brandy  had  persuaded 
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her  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the 
minister. 

Was  it  small  wonder  that  the  room 
was  sacred  in  Amy's  eyes,  and  that 
her  mistress  was  a  beautiful  saint? 
Was  it  not  in  that  room,  and  in  that 
house,  that  she  had  been  happy 
throughout  the  years — happier  than 
anywhere  in  the  world  save  with 
Brandy  in  the  little  cabin.  There  she 
had  heard  the  sweet  words  of  wisdom 
of  a  queenly  mother,  whose  life  had 
been  as  a  fragrant  incense  in  the 
household.  From  that  gracious 
woman  Amy  had  learned  almost  all 
that  she  knew  of  good  in  this  life,  and 
from  her  she  had  drawn  the  hope  of 
the  life  that  is  to  come. 

There,  too,  she  had  been  a  weird 
divinity  to  "Miss  May's"  children — at 
all  times  a  marvel  and  a  comfort. 
Often  in  the  flicker  of  the  evening  fire- 
light she  had  charmed  the  rollicking 
"Mars  Robert"  with  her  folk  lore,  and 
had  rocked  the  younger  "Mars 
George"  to  sleep  crooning  ditties  that 
had  their  origin  among  her  barbarous 
ancestors  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  She 
had  toiled  for  them,  she  had  played 
with  them,  and  she  had  read  to  them 
out  of  the  wondrous  little  Bible  which 
had  been  her  stay  in  the  woods  of 
North  Carolina.  A  thousand  times  she 
had  told  them  how  she  ran  away  be- 
cause she  did  not  wish  to  be  parted 
from  Brandy.  They  never  tired  of 
hearing  the  story.  In  the  winter 
nights  when  the  wind  whistled  in  the 
bare  branches  of  the  elms  they  sat  and 
listened  to  the  tale  of  her  life  in  the 
woods,  and  on  summer  evenings  when 


the  frogs  croaked  in  the  swamp  and 
the  katydids  shrieked  from  their  lofty 
bowers,  they  begged  for  stories  of  the 
"conjure  man,"  and  of  the  marvel- 
ous doings  of  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
When  the  two  older  boys  grew  up 
she  turned  to  the  younger  children 
and  lived  over  the  same  life  with  them. 

When  there  was  discontent  among 
the  slaves,  when  some  unfortunate 
darky  ventured  a  word  of  insolence  or 
criticised  "Mars  Doc"  or  the  "mistis" 
even  in  a  mild  manner,  Amy  showed 
her  loyalty. 

"De/s  all  fools,"  she  would  indig- 
nantly exclaim,  "dey  is.  Dey  doan' 
know  'nuflf  to  shet  dey  mouf  atter  dey 
done  bin  fed.  Atter  Mars  Doc  done 
gib  'em  all  dey  kin  eat  dey  keep  on 
hol'en'  dey  mouf  open  an'  mekkin 
iloise  lak  de  hawgs  in  de  pen.  Dey 
bettah  tank  de  good  Lawd  dey  blongs 
ter  Mars  Doc  stidder  ter  Col.  Wisdom 
whut  lives  down  on*  Yalobusha — dey 
sho'  had.  Dem  oberseers  on  de  Wis- 
dom plantation  doan'  stan'  no  projec- 
kin',  dat  dey  doan'.  Dey  done  whup 
fo'  las'  week  an'  some  says  dey  mos* 
kill  Black  Jim  kase  he  run  erway  an' 
hide  in  de  swamp.  Now  dey  ain'  bin 
nary  niggah  whupped  on  dis  place 
sence  las'  June,  and  dat  was  dat  up- 
pity Lije  whut  rid  Mars  Robert's  pony 
to  def.  He  oughter  bin  killed  hisself 
— let  'lone  bein'  whupped. 

Amy  had  gathered  scraps  of  talk 
concerning  the  abolitionists  and  their 
theories.  She  had  a  profound  disgust 
for  the  few  individuals  she  had  seen 
trying  to  foment  discontent  in  the 
quarters,  and  once  when  Brandy  ven- 
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tared  to  repeat  some  of  the  talk  he  had 
heard,  he  was  made  to  realize  that  he 
had  committed  a  grave  offense  in 
Amy's  sight,  "Hit's  all  er  passel  er 
lies,  Brandy,"  she  said,  "an*  Fse 
'shamed  uf  you.  Doan'  lemme  year 
you  talkin'  'bout  dem  trash  no  mo'. 
De/s  jes  stirrin'  up  trouble  fur  nuffin, 
fur  es  I  know,  an'  dey  bettah  stay  et 
home  an'  min'  dey  business.  Mars 
Doc  ain'  talkin'  'bout  takin'  dey  prop'ty 
'way  fum  dem.  'Sides  dat,  niggah 
doan'  know  nuffin'.  Who  gwin  tak 
keer  uf  'im  ef  he  sot  free?  Humph? 
He  be  no  bettah  dan  wil'  hawg  er 
skunk  den.  A^hite  folks  be  'fraid  uf 
'im  er  dey  woan'  want  'im  roun'  de 
house,  an'  dey'U  set  de  dawgs  on  ,im.', 

Amy  was  the  first  at  the  grave  of 
her  mistress.  Her  grief,  unlike  that 
of  the  ordinary  negro,  was  not  wildly 
emotional  and  of  short  duration;  it 
was  deep  and  lasting.  It  was  a  raw 
January  day,  with  a  cutting  wind  blow- 
ing across  the  foggy  fields.  Regard- 
less of  the  cold  the  old  woman  sat  on 
a  mound  of  damp  earth  throughout 
the  final  rites.  While  the  service  was 
being  said,  she  moaned  and  clung  to 
little  Ned,  the  youngest  of  the  eight 
bereaved  children,  who  tried  to  whis- 
per words  of  comfort  to  her,  himself 
only  half  conscious  of  his  loss. 

When  it  was  all  over,  when  the  last 
dismal  clod  had  fallen,  and  the  family 
and  friends  had  set  out  for  the  house, 


Amy,  unnoticed,  slipped  back  to  the 
little  burial  plot  in  the  rear  of  the 
church  and  stretched  herself  face 
downward  on  the  grave. 

"Oh,  Miss  May,  Miss  May,"  she 
cried,  "how  kin  I  lebe  you  out  yer 
'Ion'.  My  po'  HI'  mistis,  whut  mek 
de  good  Lawd  take  you  'fo  de  ole 
niggah?  Why  didn'  he  let  ole  'oman 
go  fust?  Miss  May,  cain't  you  come 
back  to  ole  Amy  ?  Ole  Amy  right  yer 
wid  you,  an'  she  gwinter  stay  wid  you. 
Ef  hit  wa'n't  fur  dem  chillun  an' 
Mars  Doc  an'  Brandy  I'd  run  erway 
'gin.  An'  Mars  Robert  an'  Mars 
Gawge  'way  off  down  Souf  an'  doan' 
know  dey  liF  mammy  ded,  an'  dey 
cain't  git  yer  nohow,  kase  de  water  so 
high.  An'  dey  cain't  stoop  down  no 
mo'  an'  kiss  dey  HI'  mammy  good-bye, 
an'  call  her  HI'  sweetheart  'fo  dey  goes 
off  ter  de  delta.  An'  Miss  May  cain't 
teU  'em  no  mo'  how  she  proud  uf  'em, 
an'  how  hansom'  dey  is,  an'  how  dey 
favors  Mars  Doc,  an'  how  she  hope 
dey  be  good  lak  Mars  Doc.  Po'  HI' 
mistis!    Po'  HI'  mistis!" 

Reverently  she  kissed  the  wreaths 
that  seemed  to  shiver  on  the  damp, 
yellow  earth,  and  then  Brandy  came; 
but  not  until  nightfaU,  when  a  slight 
crust  began  to  form  on  the  ground 
could  he  persuade  her  to  return  to  the 
house.  A  few  great  snowflakes  began 
to  fall.  Then  she  put  her  hand  in  the 
old  man's  and  they  moved  out  into  the 
darkness. 
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By  JOHN  TROTWOOD  MOORE 


SELFISHNESS  is  born  of  igno- 
rance, and  it.  cannot  see.  It  is 
a  puppy,  and  is  born  blind.  Pride 
is  its  father,  and  it  cannot  hear. 

It  is  now  sixty-odd  years  ago  when 
the  hero  of  this  story  was  just  twenty- 
one  years  old.  Oh,  to  be  twenty-one 
years  old  again — to  be  twenty-one  and 
know  what  one  knows  at  forty-two! 

He  was  a  rattling  good  fellow,  with 
no  malice  in  his  mind,  though  he 
hailed  from  a  family  of  aristocrats, 
who  wore  ruffles  on  their  shirts. 
Among  the  assets  of  his  father's  estate 
was  a  flea-bitten  gray  gelding,  a 
thoroughbred  three  years  old,  sired  by 
a  son  of  Timoleon.  His  stable  com- 
panion was  a  bay  gelding,  a  full 
brother  and  a  year  older.  In  dividing 
the  large  estate  of  Col.  Jake  Reese, 
consisting  of  plantations — both  in 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas — negroes, 
mules,  hound  dogs,  farming  imple- 
ments, deer  guns,  state  bonds,  two 
barrels  of  "Lincoln  County,"  et  id 
otnne  genus,  the  two  sons  John  and 
Henry,  aged  twenty-three  and  twenty- 
one,  respectively,  both  wanted  the  bay 
gelding.  They  were  rich,  and  could 
buy  any  number  of  them,  but  no  man 
wants  a  flea-bitten  gray  when  he  can 
get  a  beautiful  and  symmetrical  bav. 
So  they  agreed  to  toss  up  for  it. 
Henry  won. 


John  was  a  selfish  dog,  who  had  had 
things  his  own  way  all  his  life.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  even  luck  had 
deserted  him  for  his  younger  brother. 
He  stood  chewing  the  end  of  his  mus-* 
tache  and  flicking  his  riding  whip. 
Finally  he  blurted  out:  "Henry,  I  tell 
you  I  want  that  bay."  The  younger 
brother  thought  a  moment,  then 
flushed  and  smiled:  "Oh,  if  you  feel 
that  way  about  it  brother"— "Jim,"  he 
said  to  the  stable  boy,  "take  the  bay 
over  to  Brother  John's  stable." 

.  There  was  no  guile  in  Henry,  and 
he  thought  none.  The  very  next  day 
he  was  heard  saying  that  his  brother 
owned  the  best  gelding  he  ever  saw. 

Full  brothers  in  horses  are  made  of 
the  same  stuff.  I  wish  it  were  that 
way  with  men.  You  may  breed  horses 
and  know  what  you  are  getting.  You 
may  breed — breed — breed — men,  and 
never  know.  The  old  mare  that 
throws  one  race  horse  will  throw  an- 
other. Alas,  for  mothers!  For  did 
not  old  "Uncle  Chan,"  the  famous 
driver,  tell  me  but  a  few  month's  ago 
that  the  full  brother  to  Senator  Allison 
was  in  a  Kansas  poorhouse  ?  And  who 
remembers  Washington's  brothers — 
Jackson's — Polk's?  You  may  breed 
horses  up — up — up.  But,  God  help 
us,  try  that  trick  on  men — to  breed 
gentlemen — and  mark  the  line  of  fail- 
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ure  in  the  perfumed  fops  who  are 
simply  mice  food  for  the  sturdy  eagles 
of  the  soil,  who  drop  from  the  woods 
of  the  mountain  peaks  with  granite  in 
their  crops. 

It  was  the  same  in  this  instance. 
John  was  not  only  a  selfish  fellow,  but 
a  slick  one  as  well. 

There  was  a  girl  in  the  case,  too, 
of  course,  and  about  the  prettiest  and 
most  original  girl  that  ever  took  a  lik- 
ing to  a  horse.  In  fact,  she  knew 
more  about  horses  than  either  of  her 
schoolmates — the  two  Reese  boys — 
and  but  for  that  fact  I  doubt  if  this 
story  had  ever  been  thought  worth 
telling. 

It  had  been  a  family  understanding 
since  their  childhood  that  Fanny  Kil- 
gore  was  to  marry  John,  and  their 
parents  had  had  a  hand  in  it  of  course. 
Whenever  you  find  a  misfit  in  matri- 
mony you  may  trace  it  back  to  some 
other  tailor  than  love.  It  had  gone 
aiong  that  way  until  finally  both  John 
and  Fanny,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
young  people,  looked  on  it  as  settled, 
and  as  only  a  question  of  time.  And 
the  time  had  now  about  come.  John 
had  so  decreed  it.  He  took  the  whole 
thing  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  noth- 
ing more  than  his  due.  In  fact,  from 
what  was  said  of  him  and  his  wild 
ways  it  is  probable  that  he  thought  he 
was  entitled  to  a  half  dozen  more  at 
the  same  time. 

John  used  to  laugh  and  tell  Fanny 
a  joke  on  Henry.  He  said  it  happened 
in  their  trundle  bed,  and  before  Henry 
could  talk  well.  One  night  Henry 
could    not    sleep,    and    kept    tossing 


around:  "Confound  you,"  said  John, 
kicking  him  in  the  ribs,  "what  are  you 
thinking  about?" 

"A  trade— a  swap— I'd,  I'd  like  to 
make,"  said  Henry  timidly. 

"Out  with  it— let's  have  it."  John 
was  all  ears,  for  he  knew  when  it  came 
to  trading  he  could  eat  up  a  half  dozen 
like  Henry. 

"It's — it's  this,"  said  the  younger 
brother.  "I've  been  thinkin',  John,  if 
you'll  swap  sweethearts  with  me,  and 
let  me  have  Fanny,  I'll — I'll  throw  in 
that  game  rooster  to  boot." 

"Well,  whose  your  gal?"  asked 
John.    I'll  trade  anything  I've  got" 

Henry  was  too  confused  to  answer, 
but  after  much  inquiry  John  finally 
learned  that  it  was  the  sweet  old  maid 
of  doubtful  age  who  taught  the  two 
boys  in  Sunday  school.  John  never 
noticed  it  then — when  he  told  it  to 
Fanny — about  the  time  when  this  story 
opens — how  she  blushed  and  how 
Henry  walked  off  more  embarrassed 
than  he  had  ever  been.  But  he  re- 
membered it  before — well,  about  the 
time  this  story  ends. 

John  was  nothing  if  not  a  thorough- 
bred hog,  and*  so  he  announced  soon 
afterwards  that  he  and  Fanny  would 
marry  in  October.  This  statement  was 
made  about  the  time  of  the  division 
of  the  estate,  and  as  Fanny  didn't  deny 
it,  the  village  generally  accepted  it  as 
correct. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  hadn't  said 
anything  to  Fanny  about  it,  but  hav- 
ing bossed  her  from  infancy,  he  had 
got  into  the  habit  of  the  thing  and 
kept  it  up. 
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The  effect  of  this  announcement  on 
Henry  was  startling.  It  dawned  on 
him  that  he  loved  the  girl  and  always 
had.  He  had  been  going  to  see  her 
about  as  much  as  John,  but  where 
John  was  bold  and  open  he  was  timid ; 
where  John  was  at  ease  he  was  em- 
barrassed; whfere  John  was  arrogant 
and  self-assured  he  scarce  dared  to 
speak  his  mind.  In  fact  he  had  every 
symptom  of  being  in  love,  and  John 
had  none. 

A  man  may  fool  a  woman  on  any- 
thing else,  but  that's  one  thing  on 
which  she  is  clear  headed.  She  knows 
when  a  man  loves  her,  and  when  he 
doesn't  Fanny  knew  all  about  horses 
— her  father  had  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try— and  when  a  woman  knows  a 
horse  she  knows  a  man.  Fanny  simply 
let  John  blow  and  brag  and  bulldoze 
and  set  the  date  and  map  out  the  bridal 
trip  and  plan  their  home  and  every- 
thing else.  She  said  nothing — was 
silent — but  watched  Henry.  Then 
Henry  quit  coming,  and  Fanny  be- 
came worried.  It  was  some  two 
months  before  the  wedding,  and  the 
talk  of  the  village  was  that  Henry  was 
going  away.    No  one  knew  why. 

Two  weeks  passed.  Henry  never 
staid  away  so  long  before.  In  fact,  if 
nothing  else,  they  had  had  a  fox  hunt 
together  at  least  twice  a  month  since 
they  were  old  enough  to  ride.  The 
sincerity,  the  honesty,  the  timidity  of 
the  boy  in  her  presence,  his  absolute 
happiness  when  with  her,  his  devotion 
and  his  very  silence  had  told  the  girl 
everything;  but  as  he  had  said  noth- 
ing, how  could  she?    She  waited  an- 


other week;  she  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  She  wrote  Henry  a  note  and 
reminded  him  that  they  had  not  been 
fox  hunting  for  a  long  time.  It  was  a 
kind  of  a  sisterly  note,  and  chided  him 
for  not  caring  to  see  her :  "Now  you 
will  come  tomorrow,"  she  wrote,  "and 
you  will  ride  that  flea-bitten  son  of 
Timoleon  that  John  says  is  a  disgrace 
to  his  pedigree.  I  want  to  see  the 
horse  and — and  the  rider,"  she  closed. 

Henry  came,  and  his  heart  secretly 
burst  at  sight  of  her  in  her  becoming 
riding-habit.  She  was  riding  Catch- 
me-Quick,  Colonel  Kilgore's  mare  that 
had  won  in  faster  time  than  the  people 
in  that  quaint  village  had  ever  heard 
of  before — not  once,  but  a  half-dozen 
times  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans. 

Fanny  liked  the  gray  colt  from  the 
start.  She  was  never  merrier  nor  hap- 
pier. Henry  noticed  that  in  every 
gallop  she  was  watching  the  gray. 
The  hounds  had  not  given  mouth 
when  she  pulled  up  in  a  sandy  part  of 
the  level,  shady  highway  and  said : 

"Gallop  him  a  bit  for  me,  Henry." 

At  a  touch  from  Henry's  heel  the 
ugly  colt  went  off  and  ran  with  a 
stride  awkward  and  rough  and  un- 
certain, but  Herculean.  Henry  gal- 
loped back  and  apologized. 

"He  is  no  'count — I  am  sorry,"  he 

said. 

Fanny  tossed  her  pretty  head  and 
laughed.  Then  she  reined  up  Catch- 
Me-Quick  and  said: 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  a  rough  dia- 
mond. Why,  didn't  you  see  that 
stride  ?  Now  let  him  run  with  Catch- 
Me-Quick  and  I  will  show  you." 
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It  was  a  pretty  level  stretch  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  At  first  the  mare 
sailed  away  from  the  colt  like  a  bee- 
martin  from  a  blue-jay,  but  the  lobster 
seemed  to  have  fallen  as  much  in  love 
with  Catch-Me-Quick  as  his  rider  was 
with  Fanny,  and  with  every  stride  he 
made,  instinct  and  inheritance  came 
to  him  in  great  leaps  of  learning,  and 
at  the  wind-up  he  was  thundering 
along  with  her  like  a  blown  buffalo 
bull,  but  neck  to  neck. 

"Hurrah,"  cried  Fanny,  pulling  up 
an  eighth  further  on,  her  eyes  dancing, 
"Now  don't  you  see  what  it  is  worth 
to  a  colt  to  have  a  high-class  model 
that — that  he  is  in  love  with." 

"Did  you  ever?  Why,  I  wouldn't 
swap  with  John."  And  the  boy  gave 
a  wild  halloo  that  the  hounds  heard 
two  miles  away. 

Fanny  rode  along  silently.  Sudden- 
ly she  reined  up  quickly  and  with 
great  excitement. 

"Now  if  you'll  promise — if  you'll 
promise,  Henry." 

Henry  crossed  his  heart  and  de- 
clared he'd  die  before  he'd  tell. 

"Well,  well — we'll  take  the  conceit 
out  of  John  for  once.  I'll  borrow  his 
horse  tomorrow  and  we  will  run  them 
a  mile.  The  gray  will  beat  him,  sure. 
Won't  it  be  a  good  one  on  his  maj- 
esty?" 

Henry  agreed  with  a  whoop.  The 
ice  was  broken  now,  and  when  they 
reached  the  Kilgore  gate  they  had 
talked  as  they  never  had  before.  It 
was  nothing,  'tis  true,  but  Henry  felt 
as  if  he  knew  her  now,  and  she — well 
she  held  his  hand  a  little  longer  than 


was  absolutely  necessary  when  he 
helped  her  to  dismount.  It  was  dark, 
and  so  he  kissed  it.  Then  he  Mushed 
like  a  school  girl,  and  as  he  rode  off  in 
the  dark  he  burned  with  shame,  as  he 
said :  "My  God — and  he  my  brother  I" 

But  he  was  anxious  enough  to  go 
the  next  afternoon.  In  fact  by  that 
time  he  was  crazy  to  see  Fanny  again. 
True  to  her  word  this  original  little 
woman  had  borrowed  John's  bay. 

"Now,  wouldn't  he  drop  dead  if  he 
knew  ?"  she  laughed.  "But  it  shall  be 
a  fair  race — a  fair,  square  race — be- 
cause, John,  you  know,  isn't  here,  and 
of  course  I  must  see  that  he  gets 
justice.  But  if  he  wins,  why,  we'll 
just  say  nothing,"  she  said. 

It  went  through  Henry  like  a  dart— 
this  fact  that  she  represented  John, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  when 
they  came  to  the  mile  stretch  of  level 
road  and  reined  up  their  horses  a  hun- 
dred yards  back  for  the  start,  the  steel 
of  determination  went  into  his  heart. 
It  wasn't  the  bay  horse,  it  wasn't 
Fanny  he  was  trying  to  beat — it  was 
John — his  brother  John.  And  as  he 
glanced  at  Fanny  sitting  there,  all  ex- 
citement, all  beauty  and  graceful  lov- 
liness,  and  felt  how  much  she  was  to 
him  and  his  life,  and  how  little  she 
was  to  John — that  he  wanted  her  just 
as  he  wanted  the  best  of  land  and  the 
best  of  silver,  and  the  best  horse,  he 
swore  the  first  oath  he  had  ever 
uttered — one  he  had  gotten  from  his 
father,  and  his  father  had  gotten  from 
"Old  Hickory." 

"By  the  eternal— but  I'll  beat  him  or 
die!" 
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The  gray  colt  had  learned  his  lesson, 
of  the  day  before,  well.  In  company 
with  a  model  he  had  learned  what  it 
was  to  stride  correctly.  The  rest  was 
in  him  by  nature.  But  Fanny  was  a 
fine  rider,  and  she  went  at  the  bay  with 
a  rawhide  that  left  no  room  for  Henry 
to  doubt  that  she  was  representing 
John  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  Neck 
and  neck  she  raced  it  down  the  shaded 
lane,  Fanny  pulling  away  from  him, 
until  the  bull-dog  came  into  Henry's 
soul,  and  rising  to  save  weight,  he  put 
it  into  the  gray  with  a  spur  that  made 
him  grit  his  teeth,  lay  back  his  ears, 
and  beat  Fanny,  not  one  mile,  but  an- 
other, until  she  pulled  up  and  begged, 
laughingly,  for  mercy. 

In  the  ride  home  Fanny  was  as 
happy  as  a  lark,  but  poor  Henry 
felt  as  if  he  could  never  speak  to  her 
again,  never,  without  telling  what  he 
should  not  tell  for  honor's  sake,  that 
he  loved  her. 

Fanny  chatted  along  about  the  race 
and  horses.    Once  she  said : 

"Now,  you  see,  Henry,  it's  with 
horses  often  as  it  is  with  men — the 
best  are  often  the  least  talked  about, 
and  many  a  great  colt,  through  timid- 
ity or  stupidity,  is  overlooked  for  a 
bragging,  brassy  upstart,  and  never 
given  the  show  he  ought  to  have." 

Henry  looked  at  her  quickly,  but  he 
could  not  tell  from  the  way  she  was 
now  pointing  out  a  hermit  thrush  to 
him,  that  there  was  anything  personal 
in  her  remarks.  At  the  gate  she  rode 
into  the  stable  lot  and  said : 

"You  are  not  going  home  until  after 


tea — no,  you  are  not.    John  is  coming 
over — I  want  you  here." 

John !  the  word  made  Henry  almost 
think  of  Cain.  He  turned  pale,  and 
his  very  knees  shook.  "I  want  you 
here" — his  heart  plunged  and  stung 
burningly  at  the  sound  of  the  words. 
He  said  nothing,  but  went  in  with  her. 

"Hello,  Henry,  still  wanting  to 
swap  and  throw  in  the  game  rooster?" 
said  John,  as  he  rode  up  to  the  veran- 
da where  they  were  seated  an  hour 
after  tea.  He  threw  his  rein  over  a 
post  and  came  in. 

"Still  after  my  girl,"  he  went  on. 
"Now,  little  Bud,  don't  you  know  it  is 
time  for  you  to  run  along  home  and 
go  to  bed,  and  let  me  talk  some?"  He 
flicked  his  whip  and  sat  down  by 
them. 

"There  was  one  swap  he  wouldn't 
make,"  spoke  up  Fanny,  smartly,  "and 
that  is  the  gray  colt  for  your  bay." 

"Oh,  no;  he  certainly  wouldn't," 
sneered  John.  This  hurt  him,  for  he 
had  great  respect  for  Fanny's  opinion 
of  a  horse.  "It  takes  two  to  make  a 
bargain,  you  know,"  he  added  know- 
ingly. 

"Oh,  it  does ;  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
at  last  found  that  out,"  laughed 
Fanny,  with  the  slightest  trace  of 
irony  in  her  voice. 

John  swelled:  "What  do  you  mean 
— what  are  you  talking  about?"  he 
began,  sternly. 

"Swapping  horses,"  said  Fanny, 
ever  so  sweetly.  "I  thought  you 
knew." 
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"Oh,  horses,"  said  John,  sillily. 

"And  how  did  the  bay  horse  run 
with  Catch-Me-Quick?" 

"Got  beat,  of  course,"  he  went  on, 
"but  did  he  tell  you  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  colt  learning  at  last, 
and  that  there's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the 
cup  and  the  lip?" 

"Really,  you  speak  like  a  prophet," 
said  Fanny  in  that  same  strangely 
sweet  yet  ironical  voice.  "That's  ex- 
actly what  the  colt  told  us,  isn't  it, 
Henry?" 

But  Henry  was  silent — in  dumb- 
founded amazement  at  the  hand  the 
glorious  girl  was  playing. 

John  swelled  again.  He  swelled  so 
he  could  scarcely  speak. 

"Fanny  —  ah  —  er — what  the 1 

mean  what  do  I  understand  by  this?" 

"Why,  stupid,  about  the  cup  and  the 
slip — it's  old  as  the  hills — and  the  best 
colt  having  a  show.  You  said  it  your- 
self." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  John,  cooling 
down,  "I  said  it  myself,"  he  added 
apologetically. 

"And  Catch-Me-Quick  beat  him,  of 
course,"  he  went  on.  "But  that's  all 
right,  my  queen.  I've  known  many 
an  old  campaigner  to  get  nipped  right 
at  the  wire — and  by  a  green  colt,  too. 
So  don't  you  two  kids  brag  too  much." 

"Brother,"  it  came  so  low  and  sweet 
from  Fanny  that  John  didn't  know 
whether  to  swell  up  or  fall  off  the 
porch ;  "I  never  before  heard  you  talk 
so  much  truth  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time." 

"Fanny — what — why — what  does 
all    of    this    mean?"    he    thundered, 


glowering  on  Henry,  who  sat  like  a 
statue  through  it  all. 

"It  means  I  wouldn't  swap  with  you 
now,  that's  what  she  has  been  telling 
you  all  the  time,  for  I've  got  the  best 
horse,  John." 

This  came  from  Henry,  but  in  a 
tone  John  had  never  heard  before. 
Up  to  that  time  he  had  looked  on 
Henry  as  a  boy,  now  he  knew  he  was 
talking  to  a  man. 

John  flinched  in  the  dark.  He 
jumped  in  his  seat,  and  the  hot  blood 
of  selfishness  and  wounded  pride  swept 
over  him. 

"I'll  bet  you,"  he  finally  gasped, 
"Henry — boy  I'll  bet  you  horse  for 
horse — and — and  well,  anything  youTl 
put  up  against  anything  I  have  a 
claim  to."  Then  he  added,  funnily: 
"And  the  game  rooster  against  her!" 

Fanny  flushed  hot,  but  it  was  Henry 
who  arose  in  the  dark  by  her  side.  If 
he  spoke  as  a  man  before  he  felt  as  if 
he  was  one  now — and  six  feet  two 
inches  high. 

"Brother,"  he  had  never  called  him 
brother  before  in  all  his  life,  "we  have 
the  same  bood  in  our  veins,  and  our 
sire  was  not  a  coward.  Life  is  too 
serious  a  thing  to  trifle  with — life  and 
love.  I'll  not  bet  with  you,  but  take 
my  horse,  my  plantation,  my  share  in 
our  father's  estate — take  all — I'll  give 
it  all  for— for  this !" 

He  reached  out  in  the  dark  and  took 
Fanny's  hand.  The  blood  coursed  like 
fire  through  his  heart,  as  he  felt  it 
sink  trustingly  in  his  arm,  and  then 
cling  there  with  a  grasp  that  meant 
all  time. 
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John  was  too  staggered  and  angry 
to  speak. 

"Brother,"  went  on  Henry,  kindly, 
"I  have  loved  her  all  the  time.  Be 
honest  with  yourself  and  with  her 
now.  You  have  never  loved  her  at 
all.  It  means  life  or  death  with  me, 
a  life  of  happiness  or  a  death  of  love. 
It  means  everything  to  me — all  things 
— and  only  a  horse  to  you,  and  false 
pride,  conceit,  selfishness.  But  this," 
he  took  her  hands  in  both  of  his,  "this 
I  must  have." 

The  moon  broke  out  from  a  cloud 
and  showed  John  his  younger  brother, 
pale,  but  with  a  look  in  his  face  that 
made  the  elder  one  think  that  the  spirit 
of  his  game  old  sire  had  come  back  to 
earth. 

Selfishness  is  born  of  ignorance,  and 
it  cannot  see  as  I  said.  It  is  a  puppy, 
and  is  born  blind.  Pride  is  its  father, 
and  it  cannot  hear. 

The  man  to  whom  this  was  ad- 
dressed had  a  chance  to  immortalize 
himself  with  these  two,  had  he  not 
been  born  blind — blind — deaf.  And 
so  instead  he  sprang  up,  blazing — 
white — and  breasting  up  to  his  brother 
he  fairly  hissed: 

"You  shall  run  that  race,  and  I'll 
win  them  all,  you  lobster." 


The  younger  brother  almost  stag- 
gered under  this.  It  was  not  the 
words,  the  manner,  but  the  principle — 
the  lack  of  it — that  hurt  him.  He 
knew  then,  that,  though  brothers,  he 
and  John  were  no  kin. 

It  was  Fanny  who  broke  the  silence. 
She  had  arisen  and  stood  bravely  by 
Henry's  side.  She  held  to  his  hand, 
and  all  of  the  mischievousness  of  her 
other  remarks,  all  the  irony  of  their 
gathering,  was  in  her  voice  as  she 
puckered  her  pretty  mouth  within  a 
foot  of  John's  face  and  said  slowly : 

"That  race  has  already  been  run 
this  afternoon,  and  Henry's  horse  beat 
yours  like  a  thoroughbred  beats  a  yel- 
low dog.  I  am  judge,  and  I  so  de- 
cide!" 

"She  did?— then,  that  settles  it," 
said  John,  as  he  jumped  in  the  saddle 
and  galloped  recklessly  off. 

The  bay  colt  died  plowing  in  John's 
cotton  in  Arkansas.  The  flea-bitten 
gray  went  down  to  fame  as  having 
beat  everything  from  Louisville  to 
New  Orleans.  But  Henry  never  for- 
got that  it  was  the  glorious  little 
woman  who  now  queened  it  over  his 
household  that  first  discovered  the 
great  speed  of  the  colt  and  the  gentle 
love  of  her  husband. 
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The  Rose's  Secret 

By  MADISON  CA  WEIN 

When  down  the  west  the  new  moon  slipped, 
Behind  which  one  pale  planet  tipped ; 
When  from  the  leaf  the  dewdrop  dripped, 

And  fire-flies  tossed  their  lamps  below; 
As  softly  silent  as  a  star 

I  climbed  a  lattice  that  I  know — 
A  window-lattice,  held  ajar 

By  one  slim  hand  as  white  as  snow. 
The  hand  of  her  who  set  me  here, 
A  rose,  to  bloom  from  year  to  year. 

I,  who  have  heard  the  bird  of  June 
Sing  all  night  long  beneath  the  moon ; 
I,  who  have  heard  the  fragrant  tune 

The  zephyr  sighs  when  me  it  woos, 
Heard  then  a  sweeter  sound  than  these 

Among  the  shadows  and  the  dews, 
A  heart  that  beat  like  any  bee's, 

Sweet  with  a  name — and  I  know  whose; 
Her  heart  that,  leaning,  pressed  on  me, 
A  rose,  she  never  looked  to  see. 

0  star  and  moon  ;  O  wind  and  bird, 
Ye  hearkened,  too,  but  never  heard 
The  secret  sweet — the  whispered  word 

I  heard,  when  by  her  lips  his  name 
Was  murmured.     Then  she  saw  me  there; 
But  that  I  heard  was  I  to  blame  ? 

1  whom,  a  prisoner,  in  her  hair 

She  placed  since  I  had  heard  the  same; 
Condemned  by  her  therein  to  lie — 
A  rose,  imprisoned  till  I  die. 
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A  Modern  Quest  for  the  Holy  Grail 

By  JAMES  HENRT*  STEVENSON 


WHILE  the  great  practical 
world  has  been  sweating 
under  the  burden  of  increased  arma- 
ments and,  as  a  consequence,  of  in- 
creased taxation,  and  while  the  aca- 
demic world  has  been  searching  in  a 
learned  way  for  some  solution  of  this 
problenj  of  militarism,  it  has  been  left 
to  a  few  thousand  of  the  subjects  of 
Nicholas  to  solve,  for  themselves  at 
least,  that  which  he  summoned  the 
greatef t  and  most  honored  representa- 
tives pi  the  world-powers  to  do.  The 
Doukhobors  have  decided  that,  as  far 
as  th$y  are  concerned,  they  will  neither 
kill  nor  learn  to  kill. 

The  recent  fanatical  outbreak  of  a 
number  of  these  people  who  are  set- 
tled in  Canada,  and  the  characteristic 
stubbornness  they  exhibited  when  they 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Govern- 
ment officials,  invite  one  to  a  study  of 
their  history  and  antecedents. 

The  Russian  government  struggled 
vainly  with  them  through  many  years, 
threatening,  conciliating,  coercing, 
and  finally  banishing  them  to  Siberia. 
After  such  disheartening  results  no 
wonder  that  a  proposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Doukhobors  to  emigrate  was 
hailed  with  joy  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Besides  what  may  be  learned  of 
Doukhobor  theology  and  political 
economy  from  a  study  of  his  life  and 


leaders,  a  book  by  Orest  Novitsky, 
published  in  1832,  seems  to  give  a  good 
and  fairly  impartial  account  of  his  be- 
liefs. The  definition  of  the  Century 
Dictionary  evidently  takes  a  somewhat 
Russian  view  of  the  people.  It  reads  as 
follows.:  "One  who  denies  the  Divin- 
ity of  the  Holy  Ghost.  *  *  *  They 
do  not  acknowledge  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  nor  tTie  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. *  *  *  Owing  to  their 
murders  and  cruelties  they  were  re- 
moved to  the  Caucasus  in  1841." 

The  name  was  used  as  far  back  as 
1785.  Those  Russians  who  objected  to 
the  use  of  images  in  worship  were 
called  Iconobors  (image-wrestlers). 
The  Doukhobors  were  called  in  like 
manner  Spirit-wrestlers  (douk,  spirit; 
and  barets,  to  wrestle),  inasmuch  as 
the  Russian  government  misunder- 
stood their  attitude  towards  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whom  they  were  accused  of 
wrestling  against.  The  Doukhobors 
accepted  the  title,  and  explained  it  to 
suit  themselves.  It  describes,  say  they, 
those  who  do  not  fight  with  carnal 
weapons,  but  with  the  Sword  of  the 
Spirit.  More  recently  they  have 
adopted  the  name  The  Universal 
Brotherhood  of  Christians. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
Doukhobors  are  the  legitimate  spiritual 
descendants  of  a  sect  who  rejected  the 
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doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  wor- 
ship of  icons  about  the  fifth  century, 
though  they  may  be  related  to  the 
Paulicians  of .  the  seventh  to  the 
eleventh  century,  whom  Stanley  calls 
"premature  Protestants,"  or  to  the 
Bogomilites  of  the  twelfth  century, 
who  held  that  Satan  was  the  first-born 
of  God,  and  who  refused  to  use  water 
:n  baptism  or  to  celebrate  the  Lord's 
Supper.  They  were  also  averse  to  all 
images.  Again,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  them  with  the  Quak- 
ers, because  like  the  latter  they  em- 
phasize the  "Christ  within"  rather 
than  the  historic  Christ,  but  they  are 
unlike  the  Friends  in  that  they  at- 
tach no  importance  to  the  Atonement 
and  little  to  the  Bible.  Novitsky  has 
pointed  out  that  they  partake  of  Gnos- 
tic views  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  agree 
with  Manicheans  in  some  points  and 
with  Paulicians  in  others,  and  with 
the  Anabaptists  in  their  dislike  of 
earthly  forms  of  government.  The 
same  writer  asserts  that  Loupkin,  who 
with  twenty  friends  was  imprisoned 
for  claiming  that  he  had  a  revelation 
direct  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  the 
first  spokesman  of  Doukhobor  belief. 
One  of  the  most  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  the  Doukhobors  is  the  respect 
and  reverence  in  which  their  leaders 
?.re  held.  Indeed,  there  are  writers 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they 
have  paid  divine  honors  to  these.  If 
this  is  true,  and  if  the  fact  of  the  gen- 
eral ignorance  of  the  people  is  taken 
into  consideration,  we  have  a  ready 
explanation  of  the  almost  boundless 
influence  wielded  bv  these  enthusiasts 


over  their  followers.  Since  the  sect 
settled  in  the  "Milky  Waters,"  it  has 
had  five  leaders,  the  last  of  whom  was 
Peter  Verigin,  who  was  exiled  to 
North  Siberia  and  who  was  not  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  with  his  people 
when  they  left  for  Canada.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1902,  however,  he  arrived  at  St. 
Johns,  N.  B.,  having  been  permitted 
to  leave  Russia. 

The  remarkable  authority  exercised 
by  these  leaders  is  most  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, as  is  the  method  of  their  elec- 
tion. And  it  is  likewise  significant 
that  no  successor  to  Verigin  was 
chosen  after  his  banishment. 

The  early  Quakers  were  sometimes 
intolerant  of  the  opinions  of  those  who 
did  not  agree  with  them;  in  this  re- 
spect the  Doukhobors  are  not  differ- 
ent if  Novitsky  is  to  be  trusted.  He 
says: 

"The  distinguishing  trait  in  their 
character  is  obstinacy  in  their  doc- 
trine, insubordination  to  the  authori- 
ties, insults  and  slanders  towards 
those  who  differ  from  them.  They 
are  very  eager  to  get  money." 

They  are  not  by  any  means  always 
at  peace  among  themselves.  Dissen- 
sions and  agitations  have  frequently 
disturbed  their  inward  harmony.  For- 
merly recalcitrants  were  expelled  from 
the  community,  now  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  persecution  none  the  less 
real  because  it  is  not  physical.  After 
admitting  all  this,  there  is  still  much 
to  be  said  in  their  favor. 

Mr.  Aylmer  Maude  writes  appre- 
ciatingly  as  follows : 

"Without  any  government  founded 
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on  force,  they  have  managed  their  af- 
fairs better  than  their  neighbors  have 
done;  with  no  army  or  police,  they 
have  suffered  little  from  crimes  of 
violence;  and  without  priests  or  min- 
isters, they  have  had  more  practical 
religion,  and  more  intelligible  guid- 
ance for  their  spiritual  life.  Without 
doctors  or  medicine  or  bacteriologist 
(though  ignorant  even  of  the  first 
principles  of  ventilation)  they  have 
been,  on  the  average,  healthier  and 
stronger  than  most  other  races. 
Without  political  economists,  wealth 
among  them  has  been  better  dis- 
tributed, and  they  have  suffered  far 
less  from  the  extremes  of  wealth  and 
poverty.  Without  lawyers  or  written 
iaws,  they  have  settled  their  disputes. 
****** 

"As  a  community  they  are  today  ab- 
stainers from  alcohol,  non-smokers, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  vegetarians. 
Their  vegetarianism  *  *  *  seems 
to  have  relaxed  in  Canada,  where 
some  of  them  are  located  near  lakes 
and  rivers  teeming  with  fish  which 
they  catch  and  eat.  *  *  *  Com- 
munism may  be  said  to  have  formed 
part  both  of  their  religious  principles 
and  their  usual  social  practice." 

In  dealing  with  the  Doukhobors, 
Catherine  II,  for  political  reasons,  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  religious  toleration. 
Paul  on  his  accession  outlined  a  simi- 
lar course,  but  later  deemed  it  inex- 
pedient and  the  sect  felt  the  weight 
of  his  iron  hand.  Alexander  I  treated 
them  most  humanely,  or  tried  to,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  settle  at  the 
•'Milky   Waters,"   near  the*  Sea   of 


Azov.  At  this  point  they  continued 
to  congregate  and  grow  prosperous 
till  the  permission  to  gather  there  was 
withdrawn,  and  later  they  were  ban- 
ished on  some  pretext  to  the  Wet 
Mountains  of  Georgia.  Here  they 
were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
wild  hills-men — Mohammedan  tribes 
who  were  conducting  a  guerrilla  war- 
fare against  the  Russians.  The  Rus- 
sian Government  thought  that  in  this 
environment  the  Doukhobors  would 
either  learn  to  fight  or  be  extermi- 
nated. The  results  were  disappoint- 
ing. After  contact  with  these  non-re- 
sisting folk  the  hills-men  came  to  re- 
spect them,  feeling  satisfied  they  were 
not  their  hereditary  enemies,  the 
Christians.  They  said,  "We  know  the 
Christians ;  they  always  fight." 

Though  the  Wet  Mountains  were 
high  and  barren,  the  exiles  managed 
to  prosper  even  there  till  they  num- 
bered some  20,000  souls. 

The  resolve  not  to  serve  in  the  army 
was  taken  in  1895,  owing  to  a  message 
which  the  exiled  leader  Peter  Verigin 
managed  to  send  to  his  people.  A  se- 
vere persecution  followed  this  decision 
on  their  part  and  in  1896  Michael 
Serbinin  died  as  the  result  of  flog- 
ging and  ill-treatment,  nor  was  he  the 
first  and  only  martyr  for  his  faith. 

Thirty-four  men  who  were  sum- 
moned for  military  service  and  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  or  serve  were 
sentenced  to  confinement  with  a  penal 
battalion.  The  Cossacks  in  charge 
did  not  scruple  to  carry  out  in  the 
most  thorough  manner  the  commands 
of  their  officers  and  the  poor  Spirit- 
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Doukhobors  at  Home  in  Assinibois,  Ctntdt. 

[By  permission  of  "  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  Wbr/d."] 

This  colony  is  situated  on  the  White  Sand  River,  300  miles  northwest  from  Winnipeg. 


wrestlers  were  unmercifully  punished. 
Some  three  hundred  men  returned  the 
certificates,  which  indicate  the  hold- 
er's rank  in  the  army,  and  refused  to 
serve  any  longer.  They  were  thrown 
into  Caucasian  prisons  and  their  fam- 
ilies were  transported  to  Tartar  and 
Georgian  villages.  About  two  hun- 
dred men  who  had  been  detained  in 
prison  for  two  years  were  exiled  in 
pairs  to  the  wildest  parts  of  the  Cau- 
casus where  they  died  of  starvation. 
Three  or  four  hundred  families  of  a 
Doukhobor  settlement  which  had 
fallen  under  suspicion  were  ordered 
to  leave  their  homes  and  farms  on 
three  days'  notice  and  were  dispersed 
among  various  villages    in    Georgia, 


one  to  five  families  being  sent  to  each 
village.  Deprived  of  property  and 
forbidden  to  leave  these  villages,  about 
one-fourth  of  them  died  within  three 
years  from  want  and  sickness. 

The  condition  of  this  unhappy  peo- 
ple grew  worse  from  time  to  time. 
Letters  addressed  to  them  were  not 
delivered;  letters  from  them  were  not 
forwarded;  those  who  strove  to  help 
them  were  either  exiled  to  remote 
parts  of  the  country  or  banished. 
Their  property  had  been  destroyed 
and  their  means  of  livelihood  taken 
away  from  them.  Litter  ruin — if  not 
extermination  certainly  awaited  them. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1896 
when  the  Empress  Dowager  arrived 
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in  the  Caucasus  on  a 
visit  to  her  son.  At 
that  time  the  Douk- 
hobors  succeeded  in 
getting  a  petition  pre- 
sented to  Her  Maj- 
esty praying  that  they 
might  either  all  be 
settled  in  one  place, 
or  allowed  to  emi- 
grate. This  petition 
was  handed  to  the 
proper  authorities  in 
due  time  and  was 
granted  with  certain 
limitations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  fasting  Douk- 
hobors  who  were  ex- 
pelled  in  the  year 
1 895  from  the  District 
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A  Sunday  Group  of  Doukhobors. 
[By  permission  of  "  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World."] 


of  Akhalkalak  and  transported  into 
other  districts  of  the  Government  of 
Tiflis,  having  submitted  a  petition  to 
Her  Imperial  Majesty— the  Empress 
Maria  Feodorovna,  asking  either  to 
be  grouped  and  settled  in  one  place, 
or  to  be  allowed  to  emigrate,  the 
following  instructions  have  been  re- 
ceived: 

(1)  The  request  for  exemption 
from  military  service  is  refused. 

(2)  The  Fasting-Doukhobors,  with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  those  who 
have  reached  the  age  at  which  they 
can  be  summoned  to  the  duties  of  mil- 
iiary  service,  and  of  those  who  have 
failed  to  fulfill  those  duties — may  emi- 
gate  under  these  conditions: 

(a)  That  they  provide  themselves 
with  a  foreign  passport,  in  accordance 


with  the  established  order;  (b)  that 
they  leave  Russia  at  their  own  ex- 
pense; (c)  and  that  before  leaving 
they  sign  an  agreement  never  to  re- 
turn within  the  borders  of  the  Empire, 
understanding  that  in  the  case  of  non- 
compliance with  this  last  point  the  of- 
fender will  be  condemned  to  exile  to 
remote  places. 

As  to  their  request  to  be  settled  in 
one  village,  it  is  refused." 

The  people  were  permitted  to  emi- 
grate, but  they  were  financially  ruined 
and  were  unable,  without  assistance, 
tc  leave  Russia.  Tolstoi,  who  was 
actively  interested  in  them,  sent  out 
appeals  in  their  behalf,  to  which  both 
American  and  English  Quakers  re- 
sponded with  great  liberality.  The 
great    mystic    had    already    made    a 
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rough  draft  of  his  story,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  he  was  asked  to  publish 
it  in  the  interest  of  the  Doukhobor 
funds.  A  Russian  publisher  offered 
him  12,000  Rs  for  it  or  30,000  pro- 
vided he  might  have  the  copyright. 
Now,  Tolstoi  does  not  believe  it  is 
right  to  receive  money  for  his  works, 
nor  does  he  believe  in  having  them 
copyrighted.  After  long  debate,  how- 
ever, he  consenicd  to  allow  the  novel 
to  be  published  as  requested,  though 
he  would  not  consent  to  its  being 
copyrighted. 

Eventually  ships  were  chartered. 
The  Canadian  Government  gave  a  bon- 
us of  $5  and  160  acres  of  land  for  each 
emigrant,  and  so,  under  the  direction 
of  Prince  Hilkoff,  the  Doukhobors 
finally  found  an  asylum  in  Canada  in 
the  spring  of  1897.  Pathetic  tales  were 
told  of  their  arrival,  poor  and  penni- 
less. They  knelt  down  where  they 
landed,  and  with  Psalm  and  prayer 
gave  thanks  because  they  had  at  last 
reached  a  haven  of  freedom.  They 
received  sympathy  in  plenty.  They 
were  transported  to  their  new  homes, 
located  far  enough  north  to  suggest  to 
them  that  they  had  not  changed  their 
climate  with  their  country.  Money 
was  loaned  them  to  buy  the  necessary 
animals  and  implements  with  which  to 
stock  their  farms,  and  before  long, 
here  as  elsewhere,  prosperity  smiled 
upon  the  Russian  exiles. 

But  the  sequel  shows  that  the  Douk- 
hobors have  a  very  inadequate  concep- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  the  liberty 
for  which  they  thanked  God  on  their 
arrival  in  Canada.    To  them  it  meant 


liberty  to  do  what  one  wills  and  to 
.refuse  what  he  will  not, — a  principle 
which  if  admitted  would  spell  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  strongest 
government.  The  time  may  come 
when  society  will  no  longer  need  the 
laws  which  are  a  terror  to  evildoers, 
but  certainly  that  good  day  will  not  be 
hastened  by  giving  license  to  anarchy 
even  though  it  masquerades  in  an  in- 
nocent form. 

The  Doukhobor  acknowledges  no 
guide  save  the  "inward  voice,"  and  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  again  and 
again  that  this  is  a  most  dangerous 
equipment  especially  when  it  is  linked 
to  ignorance. 

All  went  well,  however,,  till  the 
Canadian  Government  required  the 
new  emigrants  to  register  the  births, 
marriages  and  deaths  occurring 
among  them.  Immediately  there  was 
trouble,  for  the  Doukhobor  considers 
these  are  matters  between  him  and 
God ;  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  It  is  admitted  that  few  abuses 
exist  in  their  family  relations,  but  no 
government  can  alter  its  legislation  to 
suit  the  whims  of  every  religious 
crank  who  may  have  a  special  con- 
science or  a  special  revelation  for 
every  emergency.  A  second  difficulty 
arose  when  they  were  required  to  reg- 
ister their  lands.  They  are  said  to  be 
thoroughly  communistic  and  object  to 
private  ownership ;  at  any  rate  they  is- 
sued an  "Address  to  all  Nations,"  in 
which  they  protested  against  the  Ca- 
nadian laws  and  asked  pathetically  if 
there  was  no  country  where  they 
might  live  "without  being  obliged  to 
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break  the  demands  of  our  conscience 
and  of  the  Truth." 

The  difficulties  thus  presenting 
themselves  might  have  been  solved 
had  not  a  new  movement  character- 
istic of  these  queer  people  made  its 
appearance.  They  suffer  periodically 
from  epidemics  of  prophets  and  most 
of  their  vagaries  have  been  due  to  the 
presence  of  these  self-styled  seers, 
whose  business  it#  is  to  stimulate  to 
activity  the  "inward  voice."  This  time 
Zibroff  was  the  apostle,  and  he  as- 
sured the  simple-minded  folk  that  the 
second  coming  of  Jesus  was  at  hand, 
and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  go  forth 
to  meet  the  Messiah  and  to  preach 
Him  to  the  world.  Although  this 
prophet  had  already  twice  failed  in 
an  attempt  to  name  the  day  of  Christ's 
return,  his  prediction  found  ready 
credence.  Whether  he  and  his  dupes 
looked  for  the  personal  return  of 
Christ  or  only  a  vision  or  revelation 
of  the  Messiah  I  cannot  say,  though  I 
incline  to  the  latter  view.  At  any  rate 
during  the  closing  days  of  October, 
1902,  "accompanied  by  some  2,000 
recruits  gathered  from  fifty-eight  vil- 
lages, he  set  out  from  Vassania,  north 
of  Swan  Lake,  ostensibly  with  no  ob- 
jective point  in  view,  but  following  a 
line  of  march  which  led  directly  and 
inevitably  to  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Pedley,  of  the  Canadian  Immi- 
gration Bureau,  is  credited  with  the 
belief  that  there  was  method  in  the 
Doukhobors*  madness.  The  leaders 
who  were  anxious  to  get  some  change 
in  the  manner  of  registration  of  lands, 
marriages,   deaths,  etc.,  adopted  this 
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plan  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  government.  Whatever  may  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  it 
is  hard  to  say,  but  without  doubt  the 
great  mass  of  the  pilgrims  were  in 
deadly  earnest. 

When  they  started,  they  bought 
about  $2,000  worth  of  clothing  and 
took  food  with  them,  but  as  they 
tramped  and  sang,  their  religious  zeal 
increased  and  they  soon  yielded  to  the 
advice  of  Zibroff,  their  leader,  and 
threw  away  clothing  and  food  along 
the  railway  line.  Much  of  the  subse- 
quent journey  to  Yorkton  was  made 
without  food  or  sleep,  so  that  when 
they  arrived  there,  the  women  and 
aged  especially  were  pretty  badly 
worn  out.  The  Canadian  agents 
met  them  and  vainly  endeavored 
to   persuade   them   to   abandon   their 
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mad  pilgrimage.  The  men  were 
peaceful  but  stubbornly  determined 
not  to  be  turned  aside  from  their 
purpose.  The  government  agents 
then  decided  that  the  women  and  chil- 
dren must  be  detained  at  all  hazards 
and  the  police  were  instructed  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  men  and  bring 
them  into  the  immigration  shed.  This 
caused  great  excitement  among  the 
pilgrims  who  spoke  together  evident- 
ly determined  on  a  refusal.  The  wo- 
men drew  off  from  the  officers  and 
gathered  their  children  around  them. 
Matters  looked  serious  till  a  Yorkton 
lady  tactfully  took  a  poor,  sick  and 
worn-out  woman  by  the  arm,  and  she, 
after  a  little  resistance,  allowed  her- 
self to  be  led  into  shelter.  Quick  as 
a  flash  all  the  other  women  followed, 
and  before  long  they  had  thrown 
themselves  down  on  the  hard  floor  and 
in  a  few  brief  moments  were  wrapped 
in  profound  sleep — the  sleep  of  utter 
exhaustion. 

They  had  refused  all  animal  food, 
and  when  pressed  to  partake,  had  re- 
plied, "We  will  live  as  Jesus  did." 
The  starving  children  had  begged 
piteously  for  food,  and  it  was  most  pa- 
thetic to  see  these  frenzied  women 
dash  the  proffered  milk  from  the  lips 
of  their  children. 

Next  morning,  however,  the  women 
were  induced  to  take  bread,  and  also 
to  allow  the  famishing  children  to  eat. 
The  women  finally  became  reconciled 
to  remain  behind,  while  their  hus- 
bands set  forth  again  on  the  search 
for  the  holy  grail. 

It  was  a  sight  weird  and  pathetic 


to  behold.  The  following  is  from  an 
eye-witness : 

"They  came  along  slowly  like  a 
black  cloud  low  down  on  the  prairie, 
thirty  or  forty  abreast.  The  procession 
was  headed  by  an  old  man  with  flow- 
ing white  hair.  He  was  bare-footed 
and  was  chanting  and  waving  his 
hands.  Following  came  the  choir;  a 
blind  man,  led  by  two  stalwart  Rus- 
sians; and  then  tyro  stretchers,  on 
which  reposed  the  sick.  The  progress 
was  slow,  and  the  singing  most  dole- 
ful; but  the  unmusical  sound  never 
ceased.  The  choir,  I  was  informed, 
repeated  again  and  again  verses  of 
Fsalm  22,  the  favorites  apparently  be- 
ing the  following: 

"My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  me?  Why  art  Thou  so  far 
from  helping  me  and  trom  the  words 
of  my  roaring?" 

"Our  fathers  .trusted  in  Thee ;  they 
trusted  and  Thou  didst  deliver 
them." 

"They  cried  unto  Thee  and  were 
delivered;  they  trusted  in  Thee  and 
were  not  confounded." 

During  the  march  they  ate  very  lit- 
tle food  and  what  they  did  take  was  of 
the  coarsest  kind — raw  oatmeal,  roots 
and  rosebuds,  begged  or  gathered  as 
they  journeyed. 

Wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  ex- 
pectancy they  were  afraid  to  sleep  lest 
the  Messiah  should  come  and  they 
should  miss  the  first  sight  of  Him. 

When  at  last  exhausted  nature 
could  endure  no  more,  they  threw 
themselves  down  on  the  plains  and 
passed      the      nights — bitterly      cold 
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though  they  were — under  the  open 
sky.  In  the  morning  they  rose  up 
hungry  and  with  bleeding  feet — for 
the  prairie  grass  cuts  like  a  knife,  and 
they  were  mostly  barefooted — and 
pressed  on. 

Their  enthusiasm  was  kept  at  fever 
heat  by  the  oratory  of  Zibroff,  the 
style  of  which  may  be  judged  by  the 
following  description : 

"As  they  marched  with  some  at- 
tempt at  military  order,  headed  by 
Zibroff,  their  most  fanatical  leader, 
who  is  clad  only  in  trousers  and  shirt, 
and  who  calls  himself  John  the  Bap- 
tist, they  sang  in  not  unmusical  voices 
a  few  verses  of  the  twenty-second 
Psalm,  repeating  the  chant  again  and 
again : 


Frequently,  this  mournful  chant 
was  interrupted  by  the  wild  antics  of 
"John  the  Baptist,"  who,  advancing 
about  six  yards  in  front  of  the  army, 
raised  his  long  arms  aloft  and  called  a 
halt.  The  Russians  obeyed  him  like 
an  automaton,  for  they  believe  in  him 
next  to  Jesus.  An  inspired  harangue, 
during  which  Zibroff  would  wheel 
around  and  around  like  a  tetotum  on 
the  prairie,  followed.  An  interpreter, 
who  accompanied  us  on  the  march  in 
the  interests  of  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment gave  an  interpretation  of  one  of 
the  wildest  of  these  addresses: 

"Children  of  the  Lord,"  screamed 
Zibroff,  "we  are  nearing  the  Christ 
we  are  looking  for.  Our  pains  and 
troubles     will     soon     be     forgotten. 
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Led  by  our  blessed  Master  we  will 
conquer  the  world."  Then  his  move- 
ments became  more  excited  and 
erratic.  The  leader  would  thresh  the 
air  with  his  arms  aud  groping  for- 
ward would  exclaim:  "The  Christ, 
the  Christ,  I  see  Him.  He  is  coming 
to  us.  There,  do  you  not  see  Him? 
He  is  beckoning  us.  Follow,  follow 
on,  children  of  the  Lord." 

When  they  started  from  their 
homes  the  weather  was  fine  and  warm. 
It  remained  so  unusually  late  in  the 
West  last  fall.  This  was  a  good  omen, 
and  their  leader  assured  them  that  a 
loving  Province  had  them  in  His 
special  care,  and  that  the  summer 
weather  would  continue  till  the  goal 
was  reached  and  Jesus  found. 

On  November  4  they  arrived  at 
Foxwarren,  where  a  snowstorm  over- 
took them;  about  five  inches  of  snow 
fell  during  the  night.  Next  morning 
found  them  in  a  pitiable  plight.  They 
had  passed  the  sleepless  night  beside 
the  fires  they  had  built  with  no  shelter 
save  some  scrub  trees.  Small  wonder 
then  that  the  barefooted  men,  hungry 
and  shivering,  were  reluctant  to  start 
out  through  the  snow.  The  indecision 
was  of  short  duration,  however,  for 
no  sooner  had  the  Psalm  singing  com- 
menced than  they  were  on  their  way 
again. 

On  November  5  the  women  and  chil- 
dren who  had  been  left  behind  at  York- 
ton  were  entrained  and  taken  north  to 
the  terminus  of  the  railway  at  Swan 
Lake,  some  28  miles  distant  from  Vas- 
sania,  one  of  the  Doukhobor  villages.' 
At  this  point  the  immigration  agent 


had  provided  horses  and  wagons  for 
their  further  conveyance,  a  cruelty  ?  to 
the  poor  dumb  animals  that  was  at 
once  resented  by  the  sturdy  wives  of 
the  "pilgrims."  They  would  walk  to 
their  homes;  so  the  line  of  march 
was  formed,  the  wagons  bringing  up 
the  rear  to  care  for  the  sick,  the  chil- 
dren and  the  obstinate.  Before  the 
men  set  out  upon  their  march,  they 
had  burned  or  thrown  aside  their 
leather  boots,  owing  to  the  same  scru- 
ples that  forbade  them  working  ani- 
mals. As  the  days  grew  colder  and 
snow  and  frost  fell  upon  the  "pil- 
grims," the  voice  of  ^conscience  was 
drowned  in  the  general  cry  of  distress 
and  they  yielded  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation  and  got  them  boots 
where  they  could.  The  women  were 
not  more  logical,  and  before  long  the 
children,  then  the  weaker  ones,  and  at 
last,  all  who  could,  climbed  into  the 
wagons  and  allowed  the  "poor  dumb 
brutes"  to  draw  them  home. 

Meanwhile,  fathers,  brothers  and 
sweethearts  continued  the  quest.  Of 
old  the  "stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera"  and  history  repeated 
itself  in  dealing  with  the  fanatics.  The 
Government  officials,  as  well  as  their 
own  friends  who  followed  after  them 
entreating  them  to  desist,  talked  in 
vain,  but  the  logic  of  zero  weather  is 
irresistible,  and  at  Minnedosa  the 
"Wrestlers"  were  glad  to  take  shelter 
in  the  skating  rink — cold  as  a  barn 
though  it  was — and  to  make  them- 
selves as  comfortable  as  possible  on 
bales  of  hay  and  straw  which  the  citi- 
zens provided  for  them.    A  foraging 
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party  went  forth  through  the  town 
begging  for  bread,  but  were  none 
too  successful.  So  they  passed  the 
night,  cold  and  hungry. 

Next  morning  they  were  deter- 
mined to  resume  their  march,  but  the 
Government  had  decided  in  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  to  interfere  with 
their  religious  liberty,  lest  the  results 
of  this  mad  chase  should  be  more  dis-: 
astrous  than  any  Russian  persecution 
had  ever  been.  The  thermometer  was 
diopping,  and  all  the  weather-signs 
betokened  a  blizzard  in  which  these 
poor  ill-clad  and  half-starved  wretches 
could  not  survive  many  hours.  Con- 
sequently mounted  police  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  exit  of  the  rink  and  rein- 
forcements were  sent  for.  Four  •'pil- 
grims" escaped  during  the  day,  but 
towards  evening  additional  police  ar- 
rived and  special  trains  were  made 
ready.  The  immigration  officers  had 
decided  on  a  course  of  kidnaping  on  a 
large  scale.  This  was  vastly  easier  to 
plan  than  to  accomplish. 

The  Doukhobors  are  apostles  of 
non-resistance  but  the  term  may  be 
misleading,   for  when  they  were  al- 


lowed to  leave  the  rink  and  coralled  in 
the  street  they  offered  a  most  persist- 
ent and  effectual  resistance  by  clasp- 
ing each  other  around  the  body  till 
they  formed  one  solid  mass  of  resist- 
ing non-resistance.  They  did  hot 
kick,  they  did  not  even  scratch,  but 
each  man  held  to  the  bunch  till  he  was 
torn  loose,  and  then  lay  flat  on  the 
ground  and  had  to  be  carried  bodily 
to  the  train.  Finally  all  were  put 
aboard  and  locked  in,  and  eventually 
brought  back  to  their  villages. 

We  have  said  that  the  Doukhobors 
found  an  asylum  in  Canada,  and  the 
sequel  shows  that  the  word  might  be 
understood  in  the  wildest  sense,  for, 
quite  apart  from  the  few  individuals 
whe  actually  went  violently  insane  on 
the  march,  we  seem  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  folk  were  tem- 
porarily bereft  of  reason. 

Mr.  Harrison,  who  was  acquainted 
with  them  both  in  Russia  and  Canada, 
is  reported  as  saying  that  all  things 
w  ent  smoothly  with  them  till  last  May, 
when  an  Americanized  Russian  visited 
them  and  preached  a  mild  kind  of  an- 
archy  which   was   not    favorably   re- 
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ceived.  This  failing,  he  announced 
the  speedy  coming  of  Christ,  with 
new  life  and  light.  The  American 
disappeared,  but  his  place  was  filled 
and  his  work  taken  up  by  Zibroff 
and  others.  The  doctrine  was  preached 
in  every  village,  and  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  coming  outbreak  was  the 
attitude  some  of  the  people  assumed 
towards  their  dumb  animals.  Con- 
vinced that  it  was  wrong  to  work 
these,  or  use  them  in  any  way,  they 
turned  them  loose  upon  the  prairies 
and  literally  harnessed  themselves  to 
the  plow  and  the  wagon.  Though  this 
work  was  not  shirked  by  the  men, 
the  women  also  took  part  in  the  task. 
Wfien  reminded  that  these  poor  ani- 
mals turned  loose  on  the  prairies  must 
inevitably  perish  during  the  rigors 
of  the  winter,  the  Doukhobor  replied, 
with  characteristic  indifference  or  ig- 
norance, "The  Lord  will  provide." 
This  is  his  stock  answer  to  all  sug-  t 
gested  difficulties  or  impossibilities. 

The  present  fanatical  outbreak  is  all 
the  more  deplorable  because  of  the 
harmlessness  of  the  people.  Practi- 
cally no  crime  exists  among  them. 
The  people  of  Yorkton  were  much  ag- 
itated when  first  they  learned  that  the 
Russians  were  on  the  march,  but  they 
soon  found  that  they  were  perfectly 
harmless  and  fear  changed  to  sympa- 
thy. Food  was  offered  in  abundance. 
This  was  a  mistake.  The  "pilgrims" 
believed  the  Lord  would  provide,  but, 
had  they  been  left  to  subsist  on  the 
food  the  Lord  provide*  to  the  vagrant 
on   a   Manitoba    winter   prairie   they 


would  soon  have  abandoned  their  pil- 
grimage. 

How  utterly  ignorant  and  simple 
they  are  is  seen  in  the  answer  they 
gave  when  asked  where  they  were  go- 
ing, 'We  do  not  know.  We  are  going 
to  get  a  new  life  and  find  Jesus.  Will 
you  come  with  us?"  Again  a  woman 
answered,  "We  are  going  to  a  warmer 
climate  where  we  can  live  on  fruits 
and  will  not  need  to  use  horses." 

The  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  the 
Doukhobor  make  him  a  ready  prey 
to  fanaticism.  He  is  unable  to  com- 
pare text  of  Scripture  with  its  context 
and  so  interprets  each  passage  as  fan- 
cy suggests,  and  wholly  out  of  its  re- 
lation to  the  rest  of  Scripture.  It  was 
in  this  way  he  justified  leaving  his 
home,  and  turning  his  animals  loose 
on  the  prairie.  In  the  first  place,  did 
not  the  disciples  "leave  all  to  follow 
Christ?"  and  again  in  Romans  8:  22 
arc  we  not  told  that  "the  whole  crea- 
tion groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together  until  now?" 

Again,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"Why  did  you  turn  your  cattle  loose  ?" 
one  replied :  "Because  Jesus  says,  The 
sheep  are  mine  and  the  cattle  are  mine. 
We  give  them  back  to  God."  "But 
Jesus  Himself  rode  an  ass  when  on 
earth !"  Yes,  yes ;  but  you  see  the  ass 
is  His — all  the  cattle  His.  They  are 
not  ours,  so  we  do  not  use  them." 

Conscience  the  Doukhobor  believes 
to  be  an  infallible  guide,  but  it  has 
proven  itself  about  as  unreliable  as 
most  things  mundane.  In  1901  it  per- 
mitted him  to  eat  fish.    No  blood  was 
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spilt  in  catching  the  finny  tribe,  there- 
fore, it  could  not  be  wrong  to  eat  them, 
though  it  was  wrong  to  eat  other  flesh. 
In  1902  the  same  conscience  would 
not  let  him  touch  or  handle  fish.  In 
1901  he  drank  milk,  wore  leather 
boots  and  sheepskin  coats ;  in  1902  he 
burned  all  these  and  gave  his  animals 
their  liberty.  To  quote  a  newspaper 
writer,  "Conscience,  says  the  poet, 
makes  cowards  of  us  all.  It  has  made 
fools  of  the  Doukhobors." 

We  ought,  however,  to  see  more  in 
this  Doukhobor  pilgrimage  than  a 
mere  hallucination  of  a  few  fanatics. 
Since  the  Hebrew  prophets  spoke  and 
wrote  of  a  Messianic  kingdom  and 
Vergil  dreamed  of  a  golden  age, 
men  have  been  groping  toward  clearer 
light  and  better  ideals  of  life.  The 
Doukhobor  sees,  perhaps,  more  plainly 
than  many  of  us,  what  is  vain  and 
vain-glorious  in  our  essentially  ma- 
terialistic modern  life. 

Civilization,  with  all  its  charm  of 
wealth,  power,  luxury,  and  culture  is, 
nevertheless,  a  hard  taskmaster;  the 
price  of  ambition  is  the  life  blood  of 
the  aspirant,  and  wealth  is  ofttimes 
grasped  by  a  hand  that  has  become  all 
but  palsied  in  the  toil  of  getting. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  Russians,  in  their 
eager  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  all 
the  unnecessary  burdens  and  complica- 
tions of  modern  civilization,  in  their 
effort  to  get  into  sympathy  with  the 
lower  orders  of  creation,  and  having 
food  and  raiment  to  be  therewith  con- 
tent, would  have  had  the  sympathy  of 
Thoreau  had  they  lived  antf  wrought 
in  his  day.    The  sage  of  Walden,  how- 


ever, added  to  the  Russian's  desire  for 
a  simple  life,  a  great  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. Just  here,  if  we  mistake  not,  is 
to  be  found  the  weak  point  in  the 
''Pilgrim's"  philosophy.  The  Douk- 
hobor's  solution  of  the  problem  of  life, 
if  it  can  be  called  a  solution,  may  sat- 
isfy a  few  sentimentalists,  but  it  will 
never  answer  the  cry  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  the  increase  of  mankind  upon 
the  earth  that  has  wrought  our  com- 
plex problems.  Many  of  our  needs  are 
artificial,  it  is  true,  but  most  of  them 
are  real  and  arise  out  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  Doukhobor  is  living  in  a  re- 
mote age  of  the  past,  and  before  we 
can  set  up  his  kingdom  on  the  earth, 
we  must  banish  our  cities,  close  up  our 
mines,  stop  our  railways,  re-distribute 
the  population  of  the  earth,  and  go 
back  to  the  stone  age. 

The  encouraging  feature  of  the 
whole  matter  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
only  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
— about  ten  per  cent. — of  the  entire 
population  was  really  affected,  while 
many  of  the  sane  Doukhobors  pleaded 
with  their  friends  to  abandon  the  fool- 
ish enterprise. 

Other  encouraging  features  are  the 
disappearance  of  Zibroff,  the  self- 
styled  John  the  Baptist  of  this  new 
religious  movement,  and  the  oppor- 
tune appearance  on  the  scene  of  Peter ' 
Verigin,  the  legitimate  leader  of  the 
sect,  who  has  been  in  Siberian  exile 
for  about  fifteen  years.  Not  only  was 
his  heralded  arrival  a  great  joy  to 
his  aged  mother — she  is  83  years  of 
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age  and  has  still  six  sons  in  exile — 
but  to  the  entire  colony.  If  any  man 
can  unite  the  factions  of  "new"  and 
"old"  and  accomplish  the  pacification 
of  the  sect,  he  can.  He  is  educated, 
understands  English,  and  returns  to 
his  people  with  all  the  prestige  of  an 
exile  who  has  suffered  for  the  cause. 
He  arrived  in  Winnipeg  during  the 
last  week  of  December,  1902,  and  was 
met  at  the  station  by  his  sister  and 
some  few  friends. 

He  visited  Acting  Commissioner 
Moffatt  in  the  latter's  office,  but  was 
non-committal  when  asked  if  he  was 
glad  to  be  in  Canada.  Later,  when 
asked  by  a  newspaper  correspondent 
about  the  "pilgrimage,"  he  confessed 
to  only  a  very  meager  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  affair  and  refused  to 
express  any  opinion  on  the  action  of 
the  government  in  returning  the  "pil- 
grims" to  their  villages. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  evinced  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
aged  mother  and  exhibited  an  im- 
patience to  be  off  at  once  to  see  her. 

His  wife  and  son  remain  behind  in 
the  Caucasus.  He  was  refused  per- 
mission to  visit  them,  and  they  were 
not  allowed  to  come  to  him.  Four 
years  ago  they  might  have  come  to 
Canada  with  their  fellow-countrymen, 


tut  they  remained  in  the  Caucasus  to 
be  nearer  to  him ;  now  it  is  not  known 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  allowed 
to  leave  Russia. 

The  signs  at  present,  then,  we  take 
it,  are  all  propitious  as  far  as  the 
Doukhobor  colony  in  Canada  is  con- 
cerned. The  enthusiasts  of  yesterday 
are  back  in  their  homes  and  are,  it 
is  reported,  purchasing  horses  again. 
An  honored,  trusted,  and  influential 
leader  is  once  more  among  them. 
They  have  a  good  measure  of  pros- 
perity, and,  no  doubt,  as  they  come 
more  closely  into  contact  with  the 
hard-headed  Canadian  farmers,  and 
especially  as  their  children  go  to  school 
and  intelligence  is  disseminated  among 
them,  the  f>ower  of  fanaticism  over 
them  will  diminish,  and  their  religious 
life  will  become  more  reasonable. 

It  is  true  the  "pilgrims"  say  they 
will  go  forth  again  in  the  spring,  but 
this  is  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
government  acted  wisely  in  staying 
their  suicidal  march;  and  when  they 
come  to  realize  that  no  danger  lurks  in 
the  government  registration  blanks — 
that  no  persecution  is  intended — they 
will  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  before  long  we  predict,  no- 
where will  be  found  more  loyal  citi- 
zens. 
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Aunt  Cynthy's  Visitation 

By  GENELLA  F.  NTE 


AUNT  CYNTHY  HYDE  is  just 
three  miles  away,"  announced 
my  husband  one  November  morning, 
as  I  walked  with  him  to  the  tobacco 
barn,  where  the  hands  were  hanging 
tobacco. 

"Oh,  Harvey!"  I  exclaimed.  "You 
don't  really  think  there  is  any  possibil- 
ity of  her  coming  here,  do  you  ?" 

"No  telling,"  laughed  my  husband. 
''She  is  staying  up  on  Blue  Spring  at 
the  Tinsleys'  at  present,  but  Mrs. 
Tinsley  is  sick,  and  Aunt  Cynthy  will 
leave  soon  for  other  quarters,  I  rather 
think." 

"But  she  surely  would  not  come  to 
our  house,"  I  insisted.  "She  doesn't 
know  me  at  all." 

"Don't  imagine  that  a  little  formal- 
ity of  that  kind  would  stand  in  her 
way  if  she  chose  to  come  to  the 
Oaks,"  returned  my  husband. 

Ever  since  my  marriage,  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  I  had  been  hearing  of 
Aunt  Cynthy  Hyde,  as  she  was  called 
by  everyone,  and  her  visitations.  The 
lady  in  question  was  one  of  the  "char- 
acters" most  country  neighborhoods 
possess,  and  she  might  be  termed  a 
professional  visitor,  as  she  had  no 
home  nor  relatives,  and  made  her  liv- 
ing by  going  from  house  to  house,  and 
sojourning  so  long  as  she  saw  fit.  She 
never  waited  for  an  invitation,  but 
picked  her  place  and  went  thereto,  re- 
maining till  she  chose  to  depart  for 
"fresh  fields  and  pastures  new."  Such 
inflictions  had  been  borne  by  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  Aunt  Cynthy  lived, 
as  such  things  are  by  simple  rustic 


communities.  They  rather  dreaded 
her,  and  often  became  very  tired  of 
her,  but  they  did  not  rebel.  But  I  was 
city-bred,  having  only  lived  in  the 
country  since  my  marriage,  and  a  self- 
invited  guest,  who  would  stay  as  long 
as  she  pleased,  seemed  to  me  entirely 
unbearable.  I  had  always  declared 
that  if  she  should  ever  come  to  our 
home,  I  should  simply  tell  her  that  I 
could  not  entertain  her,  but  Harvey 
had  only  smiled  at  this  rather  skeptic- 
ally. 

I  stayed  at  the  barn  some  time, 
watching  the  men  hang  the  sticks, 
laden  with  the  long,  wrinkled  leaves  of 
our  chief  staple.  Then,  Harvey  hav- 
ing to  go  to  another  part  of  the  farm, 
I  started  to  the  house  alone.  I  had 
crossed  the  field  and  had  come  into 
the  road,  when,  on  looking  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  house,  I  saw  a  very 
shaky  wagon,  drawn  by  a  tall,  bony 
mule,  stop  at  the  gate.  A  man 
alighted,  and  with  great  alacrity  as- 
sisted to  the  ground  a  woman  clad  in 
a  calico  dress,  gray  shawl,  and  black 
sunbonnet.  My  heart  came  into  my 
mouth,  and  I  paused  involuntarily.  As 
I  did  so,  the  man  sprang  into  the 
wagon,  turned  the  mule's  head,  and 
was  half-way  down  the  hill  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  groaned.  That  it  was  Aunt 
Cynthy  I  could  not  doubt.  She  had 
opened  the  gate,  and  had  disappeared 
up  the  walk  leading  to  the  house. 
Something  must  be  done,  so  I  hurried 
my  steps,  and  was  soon  face  to  face 
with  the  unwelcome  visitor.  She  had 
seated  herself  in  achair  on  the  piazza, 
and  by  her  side  was  a  large  basket, 
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evidently  filled  with  clothes.  Pushing 
back  her  sunbonnet,  she  sat,  regarding 
me  with  great  composure,  as  I  ap- 
proached. She  was  a  tall,  gaunt 
woman,  of  something  more  than  fifty, 
gray-haired  and  sallow-faced,  with 
shrewd,  gray  eyes  and  a  comically 
drawn-up  mouth.  I  paused,  hesitating 
just  how  to  begin,  and  as  I  stood  silent 
that  second,  I  gave  her  the  advantage 
of  the  first  word.  She  spoke  with  the 
sing-song  intonation  habitual  to  her 
class,  but  the  voice  held  a  certain 
sharpness  of  its  own. 

"You  Harve  Roberts'  wife?" 

I  could  only  reply  shortly  that  she 
had  correctly  stated  the  fact. 

"Law,  honey,  I'm  powerful  proud  to 
see  you  lookin'  so  pert.  Up  on  Blue 
Spring  I  heerd  you  was  kinder  puny." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  began  with 
all  my  dignity.  "Can  I  do  anything 
for  you?" 

"Lor'  bless  you,  child,  no!  I  don't 
want  no  waitin'  on.  I  never  make  no 
trouble  of  no  kind.  I'll  jest  sot  here 
a  spell  afore  I  go  in.    How's  Harve?" 

"My  husband  is  very  well,"  I  replied 
stiffly. 

"You've  hearn  him  talk  of  Aunt 
Cynthy  Hide,  I  reckon?"  she  inquired. 

I  had  to  admit  that  I  had,  and  she 
nodded  her  head  emphatically  and 
chuckled  agreeably. 

"I  knowed  hit,  child.  I've  always 
sot  a  heap  of  store  by  Harve,  and  I'm 
powerful  proud  to  know  he's  got  mar- 
ried. Hit  used  to  pester  me  right 
smart  to  study  'bout  the  waste  them 
niggers  was  a-carryin'  on  here.  You're 
nothing  but  a  gal,  of  course,  but  I'll  bst 
you  kin  make  'em  stand  'round.  I  kin 
see  hit  in  your  eyes." 

I  stood  helpless.  Aunt  Cynthy  was 
easily  mistress  of  the  situation.  She 
rose  abruptly.  Could  she  be  going? 
No,  she  was  entering  the  house. 

"Thar,  I'm  keepin'  you  out  in  this 


coolish  air.  You  look  right-down 
peaked  and  chilled.  Go  in  to  the  fire. 
I'll  sot  these  things  here  in  the  hall." 

And  depositing  her  basket  as  she 
spoke,  Aunt  Cynthy  opened  the  sit- 
ting-room door,  and  calmly  ushered 
me  in. 

"Law,  honey,"  she  said,  looking  ap- 
provingly around,  "you're  fixed  mighty 
well,  ain't  you  ?  You  ain't  got  no  low, 
split-bottom  chair,  have  you?  Well, 
never  mind,  I'll  make  this  do." 

And  she  seated  herself  in  the  corner 
in  my  own  little  sewing  chair. 

"Now,"  she  went  on,  looking 
shrewdly  at  me,  "111  jest  take  my  little 
plunder  (so  she  designated  her  bag- 
gage) "up  to  the  little  room  at  the 
e-end  of  the  hall  upstairs.  I've  been 
all  over  this  house  when  Harve's  aunt, 
old  Mis'  Roberts,  was  a-livin'.  I  may 
be  here  a  night  or  two  afore  I  git  on 
my  way  agin.  Don't  you  git  up.  I 
always  waits  on  myself." 

So  saying,  Aunt  Cynthy  rose  and 
left  the  room,  and  soon  I  heard  her 
and  her  basket  ascending  the  back 
stairs.  I  walked  aimlessly  to  the  win- 
dow. Could  I  be  the  victim  of  a 
hypnotic  spell?  Why  had  I  not  or- 
dered the  woman  out  of  my  house? 
Oh,  if  Harvey  would  only  come!  I 
called  Jim,  the  house-boy,  and  sent 
him  with  a  note  to  his  master,  an- 
nouncing Aunt  Cynthy's  presence,  and 
imploring  him  to  come  to  my  assist- 
ance. As  Jim  was  leaving  Aunt  Cyn- 
thy entered  the  room. 

"You  sholy  keep  a  nice  house, 
child,"  she  said  approvingly.  "If 
you'd  'a  been  expectin'  of  me,  the  hull 
place  couldn't  'a  been  cleaner.  I  do 
like  to  see  young  folks  start  out  that- 
a-way." 

She  seated  herself  and  took  out  her 
knitting. 

"I've  been  up  to  Ike  Tinsle/s  on 
Blue  Spring  a  spell.     But  po'  Ellen 
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Jane  tuk  sick  a-bed,  and  the  oldest  gal, 
Laviny,  kep'  things  too  loose  fur  me. 
I  jest  had  to  git  away  from  thar." 

"Where  do  you  intend  going?"  I 
asked,  seizing  my  first  opportunity  to 
intimate  that  a  stay  with  us  was  not 
contemplated. 

"I  don't  know  yit,"  she  answered 
with  perfect  composure.  "I've  got  a 
heap  of  places  ahead  of  me,  but  I'll 
jest  take  things  as  they  come.  Hit 
don't  do  to  look  into  the  future  too 
close." 

Before  such  a  sententious  bit  of 
wisdom,  I  was  speechless.  By  the  time 
my  husband  came,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  Aunt  Cynthy  had  always  been 
with  us,  and  there  seemed  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  be  with  us  for  all 
time  to  come.  As  I  saw  Harvey  ap- 
proaching the  house,  my  impulse  was 
to  rush  to  meet  him  and  pour  out  my 
tale  of  woe.  As  I  hesitated,  Aunt 
Cynthy  smiled. 

"Go  'long,  child— don't  mind  me.  I 
like  to  see  young  married  folks  keep 
up  some  courtin  ways." 

This  was  intolerable,  I  thought,  as 
I  walked  toward  the  gate. 

"Oh,  Harvey,  don't  laugh,"  said  I, 
as  he  met  me  with  a  broad  grin. 

"Why  didn't  you  simply  tell  her  you 
couldn't  entertain  her  ?"  he  asked  with 
a  fair  imitation  of  my  tone. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't,"  I  groaned.  "But 
can't  you  do  something  to  get  her 
away?" 

"I  wish  I  might,  if  it  is  going  to 
distress  you,"  he  replied  more  seri- 
ously. "But  really,  Evelyn,  I  cannot 
order  the  old  woman  out  of  my  house. 
You  couldn't,  you  know." 

"No,  I  couldn't,"  I  admitted,  "but 
what  can  we  do?" 

"Well,  if  you  really  want  my  ad- 
vice," said  Harvey,  "I  should  say, 
make  the  best  of  it.  The  old  woman 
is  clean  and  honest,  and  we  can  afford 
to  keep  her  awhile.    Even  if  I  wanted 


to  turn  her  out,  it  would  ruin  me  in 
this  simple  community  to  do  so." 

I  sighed.  When  my  husband  talked 
that  way,  I  never  opposed  him,  and 
besides  my  powerlessness  in  the  mat- 
ter had  been  demonstrated.  I  could 
not  turn  Aunt  Cynthy  out. 

"She  said  she  was  only  going  to 
stay  a  night  or  two,"  I  said,  trying  to 
take  as  cheerful  a  view  of  the  disaster 
as  possible. 

My  husband  smiled.  "She  always 
says  that,"  he  said,  and  my  heart  sank 
again. 

Aunt  Cynthy  greeted  him  warmly, 
and  proceeded  to  compliment  him  on 
his  choice  of  a  wife. 

'That  wife  of  yourn  is  a  plumb 
wonder  for  a  young  thing  like  her," 
she  said  emphatically.  "Hit's  easy  to 
see  everything  goes  on  like  clockwork 
in  this  house.  She  ain't  the  talkin* 
kind,  but  say  nothin'  kin  do  a  heap." 

Now  my  taciturnity  had  never  been 
remarked. on  before,  and  it  was  rather 
difficult  for  Harvey  to  keep  his  coun- 
tenance as  he  thanked  Aunt  Cynthy 
for  her  favorable  opinion  of  his  wife. 

"Whatever  is  your  name?"  asked 


good 

old-fashioned  name.  My  ma's  middle 
name  was  Eveliny." 

"My  name  is  Evelyn,"  I  protested 
feebly,  but  Aunt  Cynthy  did  not  seem 
to  hear,  and  addressed  me  thereafter 
as  "Eveliny,"  with  frequent  comments 
on  the  age  and  respectability  of  the 
name. 

The  days  went  on,  Aunt  Cynthy 
stayed.  Truly  she  spoke  when  she 
said  that  she  waited  on  herself  and 
made  herself  at  home  when  she  was 
visiting.  She  sat,  knitting,  or  making 
patchwork,  in  the  sitting-room,  chat- 
ting the  while  of  her  various  experi- 
ences in  life,  and  commenting  on  peo- 
ple and  things  with  perfect  freedom, 
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and  in  truly  entertaining  style.  Had 
Aunt  Cynthy  been  reared  in  another 
walk  of  life,  and  been  given  the  op- 
portunities of  education  and  travel, 
she  would  have  been  noted  as  a  bril- 
liant conversationalist.  At  the  table 
she  would  ply  her  knife  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  her  fork  with  the  ease  of  one 
used  to  all  kinds  of  society,  and  while 
she  eat  heartily,  did  not  hesitate  to 
designate  as  '^finicky"  certain  dishes 
with  French  names  which  I  took  great 
pride  in  concocting. 

I  had  been  planning  a  house-party 
for  the  last  of  the  month,  and  it  was 
now  the  twentieth.  The  fall  was  in  its 
prime.  Every  day  was  so  perfect  in 
the  glory  of  the  leaf  and  the  tingling 
sweetness  of  the  air,  that  we  dreaded 
lest  the  next  should  shatter  the  leaves 
and  chill  the  air  with  wind  and  rain. 

"Don't  you  think,"  said  I  to  Harvey, 
"that  if  I  were  to  mention  the  house- 
party  to  Aunt  Cynthy,  she  would  go  ?" 

"She  might,"  doubtfully  replied 
Harvey.  "At  any  rate,  you  might  try 
it." 

I  did  try  it.  That  morning  I  had 
been  writing  some  letters  at  my  desk, 
and  turning  to  Aunt  Cynthy,  who  was 
engaged  in  fitting  some  pieces  of 
brown  and  purple  calico  together,  1 
spoke  in  a  would-be  careless  tone. 

"I  do  hope  the  weather  will  stay 
fine  till  next  week.  I  don't  want  my 
house-party  spoiled." 

"You  goin'  to  have  a  party  next 
week?"  Aunt  Cynthy  asked  promptly, 
looking  up  from  her  work  with  great 
interest. 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly  the  kind  of 
party  you  mean.  I  wanted  to  have  a 
number  of  my  friends  from  Radford 
come  and  spend  the  week  with  me" 

"Umph,  umph,"  nodded  Aunt  Cyn- 
thy, laying  down  the  work  in  her  hand. 
"How  many  might  you  be  expectin' 
of?" 


"About  eight  or  ten,"  I  replied,  hop- 
ing that  the  number  stated,  though 
slightly  exaggerated,  might  convey  the 
intimation  that  just  now  her  room 
would  be  preferable  to  her  company. 
The  truth  was  I  had  only  six  guests 
in  mind,  three  girls  and  three  young 
men,  and  I  did  not  need  Aunt  Cyn- 
thy's  room  at  all.  Still  she  had  cer- 
tainly stayed  long  enough,  and  I  did 
not  want  her  to  spoil  my  house-party. 

"Umph,  umph,"  she  said  again. 
"Gals  and  fellers,  I  reckon?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "some  of  my  girl 
friends  and  some  young  men  to  meet 
them." 

"Jest  so."  She  paused  and  looked 
at  me  contemplatively.  I  certainly  ex- 
pected her  to  say  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances she  would  hasten  her  de- 
parture, and  I  was  actually  preparing 
in  my  mind  a  kindly  speech  to  make 
in  return.    Finally  she  spoke. 

"Well,  of  course,  you'll  put  the  gals 
in  them  two  south  rooms,  and  the 
young  fellers  on  t'  other  side  of  the 
hall.  I  don't  mind  movin'  and  scroug- 
in',  and  if  you  want  my  little  room  at 
the  e-end  of  the  hall  for  any  of  'em, 
I  kin  git  me  and  my  plunder  out  in  a 
jiffy  and  go  right  up  in  the  garret.  I 
seed  an  old  cot  up  thar  only  t'  other 
day." 

She  had  arranged  the  disposal  of  my 
guests  to  her  own  satisfaction,  and 
evidently  had  no  intention  of  leaving. 
It  was  a  great  disappointment. 

"A  sight  of  cookin'  will  have  to  be 
done  afore  they  come,"  she  went  on. 
"Any  courtin'  couples  among  'em?" 

"I  don't  know."  I  could  hardly  re- 
ply from  sheer  vexation. 

"Must  be  a  courtin'  couple  or  two 
in  sech  a  passel  of  young  folks,"  she 
observed.  Then,  catching  sight  of  my 
perturbed  countenance,  she  said,  "No 
wonder  you  look  pestered,  Eveliny,  a- 
studyin'  'bout  feedin'  and  beddin'  sech 
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a  passel  of  folks.  Til  turn  in  and  help 
all  I  kin.  One  thing  I  kin  say — com- 
pany never  flusters  me." 

After  that  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  has- 
tening her  departure,  but  determined 
to  have  my  friends  while  the  weather 
was  good ;  so  I  wrote  inviting  them  to 
come  the  following  Monday.  I  re- 
ceived favorable  replies  from  all,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  we  should  meet 
them  at  the  station,  three  miles  dis- 
tant, about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Two  of  the  girls,  Maria  Dallas  and 
Kate  Horton,  were  intimate  friends  of 
my  girlhood,  while  the  third,  Edith 
Merrill,  I  knew  only  slightly,  her  in- 
vitation being  due  to  the  admiration 
entertained  for  her  by  my  brother. 
This  brother,  Albert  Malone,  by  name, 
and  two  chums  of  his  were  the  men 
of  the  party.  Aunt  Cynthy  had  by 
dint  of  many  questions,  and  some  in- 
tuitions, possessed  herself  of  all  this 
information,  and  was  plainly  looking 
forward  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  the  advent  of  the  "passel  of  young 
folks." 

About  the  time  Harvey  started  to 
the  station  with  the  big  carriage,  fol- 
lowed by  Jim,  driving  the  buggy,  she 
disappeared  up  the  back  stairs,  and  I, 
wandering  from  room  to  room,  put- 
ting final  touches  to  everything  in  all 
the  innocent  pride  of  a  young  house- 
keeper, ceased  to  think  of  her  at  all. 
I  had  made  a  most  satisfactory  toilet, 
and  the  old  country  house,  bright  with 
hickory  wood  fires  and  gaily  decorated 
with  autumn  leaves  and  bunches  of 
chrysanthemums,  seemed  to  me  pretty 
and  tasteful  enough  to  please  any  one. 
I  was  sure  Albert  would  be  proud  to 
show  it  to  Edith. 

In  due  course  of  time,  Harvey  re- 
turned with  the  expected  guests,  and 
after  an  exchange  of  greeting  and 
chatter,  they  were  shown  to  their 
rooms  to  appear  again  shortly  at  the 
dinner  table.    My  brother  was  the  first 


to  make  his  appearance  down  stairs, 
and  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  tell 
him  about  Aunt  Cynthy.  He  seemed 
immensely  tickled  at  my  complete  rout 
in  the  matter. 

"And  you  can't  get  rid  of  her?"  he 
asked  when  he  had  finished  his  laugh. 

"It  seems  not,"  I  sighed,  "unless  I 
order  her  out,  and  even  then  I'm  not 
sure  that  she  would  go." 

"Diplomacy  must  be  brought  to 
bear,"  said  Albert.  "What  will  you 
give  me  to  get  her  off  ?" 

"Oh,  Albert!"  I  exclaimed.  "Do 
you  think  you  could?" 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and 
Aunt  Cynthy  entered,  arrayed  in  most 
startling  fashion.  A  royal  purple  pop- 
lin of  antiquated  cut  stood  out  stiffly 
from  her  lean  figure,  and  she  wore  by 
way  of  ornament  a  tatting  collar,  fas- 
tened by  a  large  hair  brooch. 

"This  is  my  brother,"  I  began,  when 
Aunt  Cynthy  interrupted  me. 

"Law  me,  I  seen  that  when  I  fust 
come  in.  You  and  Eveliny  do  favor 
powerful,"  turning  to  Albert.  "Where's 
the  gals  and  t'  other  fellers  ?" 

"They  will  be  down  soon,  I  guess," 
said  Albert.  "Of  course  I  don't  know 
what  the  ladies  are  doing,  but  the 
young  men  are  curling  their  hair." 

"Curlin'  their  hair?"  echoed  Aunt 
Cynthy  in  loud  tones.  "But  shucks! 
I  hadn't  ought  to  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing city  fellers  do." 

"Ah,"  said  Albert,  shaking  his  head . 
gravely,  "most  of  them  are  indeed  an 
idle,  worthless  set." 

When  they  had  all  come  down,  and 
I  had  introduced  them  to  Aunt  Cyn- 
thy, I  observed  her  looking  at  the 
young  men's  heads.  All  of  them,  as 
it  happened,  had  perfectly  straight 
hair,  which  they  wore  brushed  very 
smoothly  down  on  either  side,  and 
Aunt  Cynthy  seemed  a  little  puzzled. 
She  said  little  during  the  meal  that 
followed,  but  watched  the  young  peo- 
ple with  great  interest.     Early  in  the 
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evening  she  retired,  and  I  lost  no  time 
in  acquainting  my  guests  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Aunt  Cynthy's  presence 
in  the  house.  They  were  all  much 
amused  at  the  situation,  but  agreed 
with  me  that  it  might  be  prolonged  till 
it  ceased  to  be  humorous. 

The  next  day  was  not  over  before 
Aunt  Cynthy  was  calling  all  the  girls 
by  their  Christian  names.  They  were 
sensible,  tactful  young  women,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  snub  the  old  lady.  In- 
deed, they  found  her  vastly  entertain- 
ing, and  assured  me  that  they  would 
never  cease  to  be  thankful  that  their 
visit  coincided  with  Aunt  Cynthy's. 
She  showed  a  ereat  partiality  for  Al- 
bert over  the  other  young  men,  and  he 
in  his  turn  pronounced  her  the  most 
entertaining  raconteur  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. She  took  a  great  interest  in  his 
affair  with  Edith  Merrill,  and  was 
rather  disposed  to  resent  that  young 
lady's  demeanor  toward  her  admirer, 
characterizing  it  as  "uppish  and  airi- 
fied."  It  was  evident  to  my  mind  that 
Edith  felt  all  proper  regard  for  my 
volatile  brother,  but  knew  his  tempera- 
ment too  well  to  yield  a  too  ready  sur- 
render; but  with  such  finessee  Aunt 
Cynthy  had  little  sympathy. 

One  evening  when  she  had  arrayed 
herself  again  in  the  wonderful  purple 
gown,  she  sat  with  us  before  a  mag- 
nificent wood  fire,  awaiting  the  return 
of  the  men,  who  had  been  hunting  all 
day.  Maria  Dallas  had  been  teasing 
Kate  Horton  about  some  young  man 
who  had  sent  her  a  box  of  roses  from 
town  that  day,  and  Kate  was  parrying 
the  thrusts  as  best  she  might,  when 
Aunt  Cynthy  struck  in. 

"You  gals  pester  me  right  smart  a- 
turnin'  up  your  noses  at  this  un  and 
that  un  and  actin'  like  you  could  keep 
on  a-havin'  the  pick  of  the  men  all  the 
days  of  your  life.  Fust  thing  you 
know,  you'll  git  shed  of  'em  all,  and 
then  you'll  be  old  maids  like  me/' 


"Why  didn't  you  ever  marry,  Aunt 
Cynthy?"  asked  Edith  Merrill,  amidst 
the  peal  of  laughter  that  followed  this 
warning. 

Aunt  Cynthy  turned  and  looked  at 
her  fixedly  for  some  moments  before 
answering. 

"Why  didn't  I  ever  git  married? 
Well,  I'll  jest  turn  in  and  tell  you  all 
how  that  was,  and  hit  may  larn  you  a 
lesson  not  to  keep  a  fine  courtin'  beau 
a-waitin'  and  a-waitin'  fur  his  answer 
till  his  patience  air  plumb  wore  out." 

She  paused  here,  and  Edith's  cheeks 
became  very  red  at  this  obvious  allu- 
sion to  my  brother's  attentions.  Aunt 
Cynthy  nodded  her  head  several  times, 
then  went  on. 

"You  see  this  dress  I  got  on  ?  Real 
silk  poplind,  two  dollars  a  yard,  and 
good  as  new  today.  I  had  it  made  in 
nfty-six  fur  my  weddin'  dress,  and  I 
had  it  on,  and  the  supper  spread,  and 
the  preacher  come,  but  I  never  got 
married." 

"What  was  the  matter,  Aunt  Cyn- 
thy?" asked  Edith  gently.  "Was  he 
dead?" 

"No,  child,"  answered  Aunt  Cynthy 
abruptly,  "he  warn't  dead,  he  jest 
didn't  come,  he  changed  his  mind  and 
married  another  gal. 

"That  was  very  contemptible  of 
him,"  said  Maria  warmly.  "You 
ought  to  have  been  thankful  you  didn't 
marry  him." 

"P'raps  so,"  said  Aunt  Cynthy 
simply,  "but,  you  see,  I  warn't.  He 
sont  me  word  that  I  had  kep'  him  a- 
waitin'  so,  and  had  treated  him  so  cool 
like,  that  he  'lowed  I  wouldn't  keer 
much  anyways.  *  And  he'd  seed  an- 
other gal  he  liked  better  who  'peared 
to  like  him  a  sight  better'n  I  did.  He 
said  he  couldn't  git  up  enough  spunk 
to  tell  me  afore.  Of  course  it  made  a 
powerful  miration  in  the  country,  and 
I  was  sot  back  right  smart.  Hit  was 
a  long  time  afore  I  got  clean  over  hit, 
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and  by  that  time  I  wan't  so  young,  and 
the  fellers  didn't  keer  fur  me,  and  I 
never  had  no  more  chances." 

These  homely  words  carried  a  pa- 
thetic meaning  to  me,  as  I  realized 
what  a  different  life  Aunt  Cynthy 
might  have  had — a  home  of  her  own 
and  tender  family  ties  instead  of  her 
lonely,  wandering  existence. 

"Of  course,"  said  Aunt  Cynthy, 
after  a  little  pause,  "that's  all  done  and 
gone,  and  I  don't  never  study  'bout 
hit  'ceptin'  when  I  put  on  this  yere 
purple  dress.  That  kinder  brings  hit 
back,  and  I  feel  like  tellin'  you  gals  if 
you  git  a  real  good  chance,  don  t  fool 
with  him,  but  take  him  right  up." 

The  next  morning  Aunt  Cynthy 
looked  very  grave  at  the  breakfast 
table. 

"I  never  shet  my  eyes  till  nearly 
day,"  she  announced  solemnly.  "A 
squinch  owel  in  that  old  ellum  at  the 
e-end  of  the  gallery  kep'  a-hollerin 
and  a-hollerin'  all  night." 

None  of  us  had  heard  it,  we  said. 

"I  always  hear  'em,"  said  Aunt 
Cynthy.  "There's  no  worse  luck  than 
hearin'  a  squinch  owel's  holler."  And 
she  applied  herself  to  her  breakfast 
with  a  very  grave  face. 

While  she  was  speaking,  my  brother 
cast  a  rapid  glance  at  me  that  seemed 
to  carry  some  intention,  and  now  he 
spoke  with  great  seriousness. 

"That's  so.  It  is  certainly  bad  luck. 
It  wasn't  at  your  window,  was  it,  Aunt 
Cynthy?" 

"No,  thank  the  Lord.  That's  the 
worst  luck  of  all.  If  a  squinch  owel 
hollers  at  your  winder  three  nights  a- 
runnin',  hit's  almost  sure  death,  folks 
say." 

Albert  nodded.  "I've  never  known 
that  to  fail.  You  remember  old  Aunt 
Sallie?"  turning  to  me.  "You  know, 
she  died  next  week." 

I  mumbled  something  that  passed 
for  answer  to  this.  I  had  never  known 


an  Aunt  Sallie,  and  of  course  the  in- 
cident alluded  to  by  my  brother  was 
purely  fictitious,  but  he  had  stepped  on 
my  foot  so  meaningly  that  I  thought 
best  not  to  challenge  his  statement. 

"Is  that  so?"  queried  Aunt  Cynthy. 

"Of  course,"  Albert  went  on  in  the 
same  melancholy,  gentle  tone,  "if  she 
could  have  left  the  place,  it  might  not 
have  happened.  The  bad  luck  is  for 
the  person  at  the  place,  I've  always 
heard,  haven't  you,  Aunt  Cynthy?" 
turning  to  her  as  to  an  authority  on 
occult  matters.  Then,  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  he  proceeded 
gravely : 

"If  a  person  should  go  away,  you 
know,  the  bad  luck  could  not  leave  the 
place  where  the  owl  screeched." 

His  purpose  was  becoming  evident 
to  us  all,  and  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
controlling  our  features  till  the  meal 
was  over,  and  he  could  unfold  his  plan 
in  detail.  He  had  a  wonderful  talent 
for  imitating  sounds,  especially  the 
notes  of  birds,  and  his  imitation  of  the 
screech  owl's  cry  had  been  considered 
his  star  performance  in  this  line,  so  I 
was  not  greatly  surprised  when  he  told 
us  his  scheme.  The  big  elm  at  the 
end  of  the  piazza  had  a  long  limb  that 
stretched  out  as  far  as  Aunt  Cynthy 's 
window,  and  on  this  Albert  intended 
to  climb  out  and  imitate  the  cry  of  the 
owl.  This  performance  he  was  to  en- 
act for  three  successive  nights,  count- 
ing on  Aunt  Cynthy's  superstitious 
fears  to  hasten  her  departure. 

That  night,  about  nidnight,  I  heard 
the  cry  of  the  owl  from  the  elm  tree. 
Three  times  the  doleful  note  was 
sounded,  and  then  a  blind  was  opened, 
and  we  heard  Aunt  Cynthy's  voice 
raised,  addressing  the  supposed  bird  in 
emphatic  words  and  tones.  After  that 
there  was  quiet. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Aunt 
Cynthy's  face  nearly  upset  us  all. 
"You  all  heerd  it?"  she  began. 
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Yes,  we  had  heard  it. 

"It  sounded  near  your  window,  I 
thought,"  said  Albert  sadly. 

"Hit  was  jest  outside  ray  winder  on 
the  limb  of  that  old  ellum,"  announced 
Aunt  Cynthy  solemnly.  "I  qould  hear 
hit  a-knockin'  about  when  I  opened 
my  shetters." 

Edith  giggled,  and  Aunt  Cynthy  re- 
garded her  severely. 

"Harve,"  said  she,  turning  to  my 
husband,  "I  wisht  you'd  git  your  gun 
and  shoot  that  owel.,, 

"We'll  look  out  for  him  today/' 
promised  Harvey. 

That  night  the  screech  owl  was 
heard  again.  This  time  the  shutters 
were  opened  suddenly,  and  some  heavy 
object  flung  from  the  window,  strik- 
ing the  branches  and  twigs  of  the  elm 
tree. 

"She's  going  for  him,"  said  Harvey 
sleepily. 

"Do  you  think  he's  hurt?"  I  asked 
anxiously. 

"No,  not  he,"  answerd  Harvey, 
with  that  fine  carelessness  most  men 
display  concerning  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  other  men.  "If  he  is,  we'll 
hear  from  him." 

He  seemed  uninjured  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  listened  with  commendable 
gravity  to  Aunt  Cynthy's  account  of 
the  adventures  of  the  night. 

"I  had  a  big  chunk  of  sassafras — 
hit's  bad  luck  to  burn,  sassafras  is — 
a-waitin'  fur  him,"  she  said,  "and 
when  I  heerd  him  holler,  I  had  them 
shetters  open  and  that  chunk  a- 
throwin'  so  quick  I  like  to  got  him. 
And  in  place  of  that  owel's  a-flyin' 
away,  he  jest  moved  hisself  further 
back  in  that  tree.  If  I'd  'a  had  another 
chunk,  I  believe  in  my  soul  I  could 
have  knocked  that  bird  over  right  thar. 
And  hit's  the  same  owel,  too,"  she 
ended.  "Hit's  got  a  little  shake-like 
at  the  e-end  of  its  holler  I  never  heerd 
no.  other  owel  have." 

At   this  point  Albert   dropped   his 


napkin,  and  when  he  had  recovered 
it,  he  was  quite  flushed  and  somewhat 
agitated.    Aunt  Cynthy  proceeded. 

"And  hit's*  a-comin'  at  midnight 
every  time's  a  bad  sign,  too.  I've  got 
to  git  away  from  here  this  very  day. 
If  I  was  to  stay,  and  that  owel  was  to 
come  again,  I  couldn't  stand  hit  no- 
ways. Harve,  when  you  send  to  the 
station  today,  you  kin  jest  hitch  up  the 
buggy,  and  I'll  go  down  the  road  as 
far  as  Jake  Chestnut's.  They  killed 
hogs  yesterday,  and  I'm  powerful  sot 
on  fresh  hog  meat" 

"Very  well,"  said  Harvey,  and  I 
could  hardly  believe  that  the  long- 
wished-for  result  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

She  left  that  afternoon,  bidding  us 
all  farewell  in  her  characteristic 
way. 

"I  wisht  you  would  look  out  fur  that 
owel,  Albert,"  she  said  to  my  brother, 
who  was  assisting  her  in  the  buggy 
with  great  etnpressement.  "I'd  be 
easier  in  my  mind  if  I  knowed  that 
bird  was  killed." 

"If  it  comes  back  tonight,  I'll  shoot 
it  sure,"  said  Albert. 

"I  hope  I  shan't  hear  no  bad  news 
from  you  all,"  proceeded  Aunt  Cyn- 
thy, looking  at  us  each  in  turn  very 
dolefully.  "And  you  gals  better  re- 
member what  I  told  you  t'  other  night. 
You  won't  be  young  and  pretty  all 
your  days." 

Her  last  words  were  for  me. 

"Eveliny,"  she  said,  "you're  a  right 
smart  of  a  housekeeper  fur  a  young 
thing,  and  my  notion  is  that  Harve 
here  done  mighty  well  to  git  you.  I 
hain't  had  as  much  hog  meat  and  corn 
pone  as  I  gin'rally  eat,  but  barring 
that,  you're  a  good  provider,  and  I've 
had  a  powerful  good  time  at  your 
house.    Good-bye  to  all  you  folks." 

And  seated  by  Harvey  in  the  buggy, 
her  basket  of  plunder  at  her  feet,  Aunt 
Cynthy  departed  amid  a  chorus  of 
good-byes. 
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Disposal  of  the  Tea. 

FOR  generations  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  United  States  have 
read  in  their  histories  that  the 
revolution  of  the  English  colonies  in 
America  against  the  rule  of  the 
mother  country,  which  grew  out  of 
political  oppression  and  unjust  taxa- 
tion, was  precipitated  by  the  refusal 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  to 
submit  to  a  tax  upon  tea,  by  their  ill- 
treatment  of  the  tax  collectors,  and  by 
their  rude  demonstrations  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  tea  brought  over  by  the 
East  India  company.  They  have  been 
taught  that  the  cargo  of  tea  which  ar- 
rived at  the  port  of  Boston  was  spilled 
into  the  harbor  by  the  indignant  citi- 
zens, while  that  which  was  sent  to 
Charleston  was  stored  in  damp  cellars 
where  it  spoiled.  That  the  historians 
have  been  in  error,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  tea  which  was  received  at  Charles- 
ton is  concerned,  may  be  shown  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  records  of  South 
Carolina,  and  of  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  that  State  at  the  time. 

Dr.  David  Duncan  Wallace,  of 
Wofford  College,  South  Carolina,  as 
the  result  of  a  painstaking  investiga- 
tion of  the  records  and  of  the  news- 
papers, has  established  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  tea,  almost  all 
of  it  indeed,  which  reached  Charles- 
ton in  several  cargoes,  lay  in  store- 
houses for  about  three  years,  when  it 
was  then  sold  by  an  act  of  the  South 
Carolina  legislature,  and  that  the 
money  received  from  the  sale  was  ap- 


plied to  the  public  service.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace has  also  established  the  connec- 
tion between  the  tea  incident  at 
Charleston  and  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment and  organization  of  the 
first  Provincial  Congress.  To  him  the 
writer  of  this  article  is  indebted  for 
the  facts  which  follow. 

On  the  evening  of  December  2, 
1773,  the  London  from  London,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Alexander  Curl- 
ing, arrived  at  Charleston  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  chests  of  the 
East  India  company  tea.  Heretofore 
a  few  chests  had  been  imported  among 
quantities  of  other  merchandise  with- 
out engendering  suspicion,  but  the 
arrival  of  a  whole  cargo  of  an  article 
upon  which  the  stamp  of  popular  dis- 
approval had  been  placed,  was  suffi- 
cient to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the 
entire  city. 

On  the  following  morning,  Thurs- 
day, handbills  and  placards  calling  for 
a  mass  meeting  of  all  the  citizens  of 
the  province,  and  especially  land- 
owners, were  scattered  throughout 
Charleston,  The  meeting,  which  was 
held  at  3  o'clock  Friday  afternoon,  "in 
the  Great  Hall,  over  the  Exchange, 
near  the  wharves,"  was  presided  over 
by  Colonel  G.  G.  Powell.  A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  which  declared  that 
the  people  would  neither  import  nor 
buy  any  tea  liable  to  duty  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  revenue  in  America. 
The  consignees  of  the  London's  cargo, 
Mr.  Roger  Smith  and  Messrs.  Leger 
and  Greenwood,  were  summoned,  and 
were  requested  to  resign.  This  they 
did  amid  great  applause.  Captain 
Curling,  confounded  at  this  turn  of 
affairs,  asked  how  he  should  avoid  the 
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trouble  which  awaited  him  if  the  citi- 
zens persisted  in  their  course.  He 
was  answered,  "By  keeping  all  the  tea 
on  board  your  vessel  and  returning 
with  it  to  England."  A  committee, 
with  Christopher  Gadsden  as  chair- 
man, was  appointed  to  secure  signa- 
tures throughout  the  province  to  the 
agreement  concerning  the  non-impor- 
tation of  tea.  The  meeting  adjourned, 
but  the  committee  continued  to  exist 
and  to  act 

A  few  days  later  an  agreement  more 
amply  expressed  than  the  document 
drawn  up  in  the  mass  meeting  was 
put  out  for  signatures.  The  pream- 
ble consisted  of  a  declaration  against 
the  taxation  of  the  colonies  by  the 
British  Parliament.  There  was  also 
a  threat  of  boycott  against  non- 
signers. 

A  second  mass  meeting,  with  the 
same  presiding  officer  in  the  chair, 
was  held  December  17.  Although  it 
lasted  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
nothing  further  than  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  that  the  tea  ought  not  to  be 
landed  was  accomplished.  No  steps 
were  taken  to  prevent  by  force  the 
unloading  of  the  cargo  if  it  should  be 
attempted.  It  is  well  to  notice,  how- 
ever, that  business  for  the  next  njeet- 
ing  was  announced  before  adjourn- 
ment was  ordered.  Thus  the  frame- 
work of  a  "general  meeting"  was  be- 
ing erected.  A  regular  organization, 
the  same  chairman  on  successive  oc- 
casions, a  standing  committee,  and  the 
introduction  of  business  proposed  to 
be  discussed  at  a  future  time — these 
things  foreshadowed  a  permanent  in- 
stitution. 

In  the  meantime  the  London  lay  at 
the  wharf.  According  to  port  regula- 
tions vessels  arriving  could  not  re- 
main longer  than  twenty  days  before 
unloading  their  cargoes.  If  no  con- 
signee took  charge  of  a  cargo  in  that 
time,  it  was  seized  by  the    customs 


officers  and  stored  in  the  King's  ware- 
house, or  in  some  place  designated  for 
that  purpose.  The  captain  of  the 
London,  and  the  owners  of  the  wharf, 
received  anonymous,  threatening  let- 
ters ordering  the  ship's  removal  to 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  many  in- 
dividuals declared  that  the  tea  should 
not  be  landed.  The  customs  officers, 
nevertheless,  early  on  the  morning  of 
December  22  removed  the  cargo  of 
tea  hastily  from  the  vessel  and  stored 
it  under  the  Exchange  in  a  cellar 
which  had  been  hired  for  the  purpose. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Bull,  fearing 
violence,  had  taken  what  precautions 
he  could;  but  not  a  man  appeared  to 
interrupt  the  officers. 

On  June  26,  1774,  Captain  Richard 
Maitland  arrived  in  Charleston  with 
three  chests  of  tea  in  his  cargo.  Cap- 
tain Maitland  met  with  greater  diffi- 
culties than  Captain  Curling  had  en- 
countered. The  general  committee, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  secure  the  en- 
forcement of  the  non-importation 
agreement,  brought  the  captain  to 
task.  He  declared  that  he  did  not 
know  that  the  tea  was  on  board  until 
he  had  left  London.  In  order  to  sat- 
isfy the  committee  he  was  obliged  to 
promise  to  destroy  the  tea  or  to  carry 
it  back  to  England.  After  taking  on 
a  cargo  of  rice,  however,  he  allowed 
the  three  chests  to  be  landed  and 
stored  by  the  customs  officers,  just  as 
had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
London's  cargo  in  December.  There- 
upon so  much  accusation  and  alterca- 
tion resulted  in  the  general  committee 
that  Captain  Maitland  promised  to 
burn  the  tea  on  the  wharf  the  next 
day.  It  was  found  impossible  to  do 
this  without  bursting  open  the  King's 
storehouse,  but  the  citizens  neverthe- 
less were  incensed,  and  several  hun- 
dred of  them  went  in  quest  of  Captain 
Maitland.  They  boarded  his  vessel, 
but  he  escaped  and  took  refuge  in  her 
majesty's  ship,  Glasgow.     The  next 
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morning  he  got  his  vessel  out  of  the 
harbor  and  sailed  away. 

On  July  19  the  Briton  with  a  third 
lot  of  tea,  consisting  of  nine  chests, 
arrived.  The  general  committee  al- 
lowed it  to  be  stored  by  the  customs 
officers,  but  summoned  Urquhart,  the 
captain  of  the  vessel,  and  ordered  him 
to  explain  his  disobedience  to  the  pub- 
lished command  of  the  general  meet- 
ing which  had  forbidden  the  masters 
of  vessels  to. bring  dutiable  tea  to 
South  Carolina.  Urquhart  pleaded 
that  he  did  not  know  that  the  small 
quantity  of  tea  was  on  board  until  he 
had  arrived  in  port  and  had  looked 
over  his  papers. 

On  November  1  came  the  fourth 
consignment  of  tea  in  fourteen  pack- 
ages, or  seven  chests.  It  was  brought 
over  on  the  Brittania  by  Captain  Ball. 
He,  too,  was  summoned  before  the 
general  committee.  As  a  result  of  the 
indignation  of  the  people  of  Charles- 
ton the  tea  was  emptied  into  the 
Cooper  on  November  3.  In  the  words 
of  Printer  Timothy,  "an  oblation  was 
made  to  Neptune,  in  the  presence  of 
the  "Committee  of  Observation,"  and 
a  crowd  of  citizens  who  shouted  thrice 
as  each  package  was  emptied  into  the 
water. 

On  the  same  day,  November  3,  six 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds  of 
Bohea  that  had  been  smuggled  in  were 
reshipped  to  the  ports  from  whence  it 
came,  merely  to  show  that  the  people 
did  not  reject  dutied  tea  simply  to  use 
undutied  in  order  to  save  the  small 
tax. 

The  tea  thus  deposited  lay  in  the 
storehouses  for  about  three  years.  In 
1776  the  "President"  of  South  Caro- 
lina wrote  to  the  delegation  from  his 
State  in  the  Continental  Congress  di- 
recting it  to  get  permission  from  the 
Congress  to  sell  the  tea  for  the  benefit 
of  the  treasury  of  South  Carolina. 
There  was  a  strong  sentiment  in  the 
Congress  in  favor  of  deciding  that  the 


money  should  be  used  for  the  general 
cause,  or  that  it  should  be  appropri- 
ated to  reimburse  Americans  whose 
property  had  been  confiscated  in  Eng- 
land. The  South  Carolina  delegation 
offered  strenuous  opposition  to  this 
proposition.  The  members  of  the 
delegation,  however,  seeing  that  they 
were  likely  to  lose  the  decision,  if  the 
matter  were  brought  to  a  vote,  with- 
drew the  motion,  by  consent  of  Con- 
gress, and  wrote  to  the  South  Caro- 
lina legislature  advising  the  immediate 
sale  of  the  tea.  Accordingly  a  bill 
ordering  the  tea  sold  and  appropriat- 
ing the  money  to  the  public  service 
was  passed  in  the  legislature  Septem- 
ber 27,  1776.  As  Mr.  Wallace  re- 
marks, it  seemed  that  the  legislature 
desired  every  one  in  the  State  to  get 
some  of  the  tea ;  for  the  bill  provided 
that  it  was  to  be  disposed  of  in  quan- 
tities of  twelve  pounds  and  less.  Thus 
instead  of  "rotting  in  damp  cellars" 
the  British  tea  at  Charleston  was  util- 
ized for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 


II. 

First  Provincial  Congress. 

Out  of  the  events  connected  with 
the  arrival  of  the  various  cargoes  of 
tea  from  England  grew  the  "general 
meeting"  in  which  the  Revolution 
found  its  first  expression  in  an  organ- 
ized form.  On  January  20,  1774,  a 
mass  meeting  was  held.  No  general 
business  was  transacted,  inasmuch  as 
the  General  Assembly,  whose  members 
would  have  been  the  most  important 
constituency  of  the  extra-legal  body, 
had  been  prorogued  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor;  but  the  importance  of  that 
meeting  to  history  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  saw  the  organization  made  perma- 
nent by  the  appointment  of  a  large 
standing  committee.  The  exact  num- 
ber of  members  constituting  this  corn- 
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mittee  is  not  known.  It  required  fif- 
teen to  make  a  quorum,  and  vacancies 
were  filled  by  co-optation.  The  com- 
mittee discussed  and  planned  business 
for  the  "general  meeting,"  which  it 
could  call  together  at  any  time  when 
it  was  deemed  necessary.  Its  mem- 
bers were  specifically  charged  that,  if 
any  attempt  were  made  to  remove  or 
to  sell  the  tea,  they  should  summon 
the  whole  citizenship  of  Charleston 
and  take  every  measure  in  their  power 
to  prevent  such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  cargo  owners.  It  was  in  this  man- 
ner that  this  extra-legal  organization 
became  stable  and  permanent. 

The  new  committee  issued  its  first 
call  for  a  "general  meeting"  of  all 
citizens  of  the  province  to  be  held  at 
"Liberty  Tree"  on  March  3,  1774.  On 
the  appointed  day  the  weather  was  ex- 
cessively bad,  and  "every  man  that 
had  the  good  of  his  country  at  heart" 
was  summoned  by  placard  for  a  meet- 
ing on  March  9.  No  reference  to  such 
a  meeting  can  be  found,  and  it  is 
likely  that  for  some  reason  it  was  not 
held.  On  March  16,  however,  there 
was  an  important  meeting  at  which 
the  sale  of  the  tea,  or  its  removal,  ex- 
cept to  be  returned  to  England,  was 
positively  forbidden.  The  non-impor- 
tation agreement  and  the  boycott  were 
enforced.  * 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  from  a 
constitutional  standpoint  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  powers  of  the  "general 
committee."  In  addition  to  its  ability 
to  call  a  "general  meeting"  it  was  now 
invested  with  authority  to  enforce  the 
resolutions  of  the  "general  meeting.'* 
Thus  a  distinct  executive  function  was 
developed. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
Boston  Port  Bill,  and  the  resolutions 
concerning  it,  passed  by  the  Boston 
Town  Meeting,  the  committee  issued 
a  call  for  a  "general  meeting"  to  be 
held  July  6,  1774.  It  is  with  this  meet- 
ing that   the   histories  hitherto   pub- 


lished begin,  whereas  in  truth  any  his- 
tory that  does  not  begin  its  treatment 
of  the  extra-legal  organization  with 
December  4,  1773,  is  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory. 

On  July  6,  therefore,  the  fifth  gen- 
eral meeting  since  the  arrival  of  the 
tea  on  the  London  convened  in 
Charleston  in  the  Exchange.  Colonel 
Powell  was  again  chairman,  and  the 
most  respectable  citizens  from  all 
parts  of  the  province  were  in  attend- 
ance. Every  member  of  the  Commons 
House  of  Assembly,  except  six,  whose 
presence  was  unavoidably  prevented, 
participated  in  the  meeting.  Printer 
Timothy  says  that  it  was  the  "largest 
body  of  the  most  respectable  citizens 
ever  gathered  in  the  province,"  leav- 
ing the  reader  to  decide  whether  it 
was  the  largest  body  of  citizens  that 
had  ever  assembled,  and  also  the 
most  respectable,  or  whether  there 
had  been  larger  gatherings  but  not 
so  respectable.  It  is  likely  that  he 
meant  the  former.  At  any  rate  it 
was  a  large  and  representative  assem- 
bly, the  largest  of  the  kind  that  had 
yet  been  seen.  This  meeting  differed 
from  its  predecessors  in  that  it  lasted 
three  days,  none  of  the  others  hav- 
ing been  in  session  longer  than  one 
day. 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th,  which  was 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  a  bill  of 
rights,  almost  identical  in  the  greater 
part  with  that  passed  by  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Assembly  in  1765, 
was  adopted.  Taxation,  representa- 
tion, jury  trial,  treason,  and  the  acts  # 
of  Parliament  against  Boston  were  " 
treated  in  this  bill. 

On  Thursday  the  7th  five  delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress  to  meet 
in  September  were  elected.  A  ballot 
box  was  used  as  in  the  regular  elec- 
tion for  assemblymen.  The  poll  lasted 
from  two  until  five  o'clock  p.m.  An 
idea  of  the  large  number  of  votes  cast, 
and  of  the  size  of  the  concourse  mav 
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be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  re- 
sult was  not  declared  until  midnight. 
The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
Henry  Middletown,  John  Rutledge, 
Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gadsden, 
and  Edward  Rutledge.  This  election 
was  confirmed  by  the  Commons 
House  of  Assembly  on  August  2,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or Bull  to  prevent  the  confirmation. 
This  election  was  another  important 
step  in  the  development  of  the  revolu- 
tion. It  not  only  signified  the  power 
and  the  firmly  established  character  of 
the  "general  meeting"  as  an  institu- 
tion, but  it  also  foreshadowed  the 
practice  of  manhood  suffrage  for 
every  free  white  man  resident  in  the 
province  was  allowed  to  vote. 

On  Friday,  the  8th,  Rawlins 
Lowndes  was  made  chairman,  while 
Powell  attended  to  some  special  busi- 
ness. A  new  General  Committee  was 
elected;  its  membership  was  increased 
to  ninety-nine.  It  was  to  have  full 
power  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
General  Meeting,  and  it  was  also  to  act 
as  a  committee  of  correspondence. 
Here  are  seen  three  steps  forward — an 
increase  in  numbers,  powers,  and  func- 
tions.   . 

This  perfected  form  of  the  General 
Committee  was  a  great  advance  in  the 
revolutionary  organizations.  Immedi- 
ately upon  its  election  it  met  and  chose 
Charles  Pinkney  as  its  President.  It 
was  resolved  to  hold  a  session  regular- 
ly every  two  weeks  on  Wednesday. 

This  history  of  the  General  Meeting 
and  of  the  General  Committee,  com- 
piled from  reliable  authorities,  shows 
the  former  to  have  been  a  rough  or- 
ganization of  the  whole  province,  and 
the  latter  a  permanent  body  exercising 
many  functions  of  government  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  former.  There 
was  an  uninterrupted  development 
from  December  4,  1773,  when  both  the 
"Meeting"  and  the  "Committee"  orig- 
inated.   There  was  no  organic  connec- 


tion between  these  organizations  and 
the  previous  organizations  of  the  non- 
importation association.  The  latter 
served  only  as  examples. 

On  November  9  the  General  Com- 
mittee gave  a  great  banquet  to  the  del- 
egates returning  from  the  Continental 
Congress  at  Philadelphia.  "May  the 
Persecuted  Genius  of  Liberty  Find  a 
Lasting  Asylum  in  America,"  "The 
Much-Injured  Town  of  Boston  and  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  and 
many  other  patriotic  toasts  were  on 
the  programme.  On  the  day  of  the 
banquet  the  General  Committee  issued 
a  call  for  a  "General  Provincial  Com- 
mittee," to  be  composed  of  elected 
delegates  from  every  section  of  the 

Jrovince.  It  was  called  to  meet  on 
anuary  11,  1775.  That  it  was  not  to 
be  an  open  mass-meeting  was  the  rea- 
son why  this  elected  body,  represent- 
ing the  various  parts  of  the  province, 
was  called  a  committee.  Such  an  ap- 
pellation, however,  was  not  suitable 
for  an  organization  of  so  much  impor- 
tance. It  was,  therefore,  ever  after 
known  by  the  more  dignified  name  ot 
"The  First  Provincial  Congress." 

The  anti-tea  meeting  in  the  Ex- 
change, on  December  4,  1773,  brought 
about  by  the  arrival  of  a  British  cap- 
tain with  an  objectionable  cargo,  grew 
by  steady  and  uninterrupted  progress 
into  the  First  Provincial  Congress. 
Thus  does  this  bit  of  South  Carolina 
history  furnish  an  excellent  and  strik- 
ing example  of  the  manner  of  growth 
and  development  of  a  constitutional 
body.  The  maturity  of  an  institution 
is  not  instantaneous,  but  it  comes  only 
through  the  process  of  time.  It  is 
easy,  therefore,  to  understand  that  the 
revolutionary  legislature,  or  its  pro- 
genitor, did  not  originate  in  the  great 
mass-meeting  of  July  6,  7  and  8,  1774, 
but  in  the  much  less  presumptious  as- 
sembly held  December  4,  1773,  "in 
the  Great  Hall  over  the  Exchange, 
near  the  wharves." 
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A  Mirage  of  the  Desert 

By  HOLLAND  WRIGHT 


A  LITTLE  way  up  the  Rio  Grande 
from  El  Paso  stands  "Monu- 
ment Number  One,"  a  massive  stone 
column  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous 
mountain  and  a  hundred  paces  west 
of  the  "Grand  River,"  It  is  the 
corner-stone  between  two  states  and 
two  republics.  It  marks  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  prosaic  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  courtly  Spaniard.  So 
near  it  stands  to  modern  civilization 
that  from  its  base  you  may  see  the 
sinuous  lines  of  two  great  transconti- 
nental railways  and  hear  the  rumble 
of  passing  trains ;  and  yet  so  far  within 
the  forsaken  desert  that,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  overtowering  mountain, 
you  may  see  the  home  of  the  ante- 
lope, the  wolf,  the  eagle,  and  the  un- 
tamed Indian. 

At  the  base  of  the  monument,  and 
leaning  gracefully  against  it,  a  young 
woman  stands  idly  tapping,  with  silken 
whiplash,  the  nose  of  her  playful  pony. 
A  savage-looking  Great  Dane  lies  at 
her  feet,  apparently  asleep,  but  sud- 
denly, and  for  no  cause  perceptible  to 
human  senses,  he  raises  his  huge  head, 
holds  it  a  moment  in  the  rigid  pose  of 
tense  listening,  then  dashes  out  from 
his  covert  and  confronts  a  tenderfoot 
who  has  crossed  the  bridge,  just  up 
the  river,  and  is  evidently  coming  to 
the  monument.  He  is  still  a  hundred 
feet  away  when  the  dog  confronts  him. 

The  beauty  of  the  typical  Great 
Dane  is  not  of  that  obvious,  assertive 
kind  which  appeals  to  the  untrained 
eye,  and  when  this  particular  speci- 
men promptly  assumed  the  role  of 
"Siberian  Bloodhound,  rampant,"  he 


seemed  quite  the  most  unlovely  beast 
Mr.  Lawrence  Magnus  had  ever  met. 

It  soon  became  evident  the  brute 
had  no  thought  of  play-acting.  He 
crouched  low  upon  the  ground  and 
began  to  crawl  slowly,  steadily,  si- 
lently forward.  The  young  man  drew 
a  shining  revolver,  and  was  preparing 
for  active  hostilities,  when  he  heard  a 
musical  voice,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a 
beautiful  Mexican  girl  standing  by 
the  monument,  and  willing  to  the  dog. 
She  commanded  the  brute  to  desist,  in 
most  imperative  Spanish.  She  threat- 
ened him  with  fearful  Latin-sounding 
penalties.  She  implored  him  in  tones 
so  sweet  a  wooden  dog  might  well  be 
pacified,  but  threat  and  promise  alike 
were  unavailing.  The-  dog  advanced, 
crouching  and  creeping,  with  unmis- 
takable symptoms  of  that  nervous  ten- 
sion which  even  a  tenderfoot  must 
recognize  as  a  danger  signal. 

Those  who  have  never  had  a  front 
view  of  a  Great  Dane  while  he  exe- 
cutes this  warlike  evolution  can  hardly 
imagine  how  frightfully  hostile  it 
looks,  and  they  may  therefore  censure, 
with  undue  severity,  the  deed  that  was 
presently  done. 

When  the  young  lady  had  exhausted 
her  blandishments  on  the  unappre- 
ciative  brute,  and  paused  at  last  with 
the  hopeless  feeling  that  she  had 
reached  the  end  of  her  resources,  her 
thoughts  were  suddenly  diverted  to  the 
humorous  possibilities  of  the  situation 
by  a  very  earnest  and  incoherent  ex- 
clamation : 

"My  dear  young  lady — go  off,  you 
beast!" 

This  incongruous  utterance  was  evi- 
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dently  intended  for  judicious  division 
and  distribution  between  the  beauty 
and  the  beast  according  to  their  rela- 
tive merits.  It  was  evidently  not  ac- 
cepted in  a  proper  spirit,  for  the  lady 
did  not  reply,  and  the  dog  continued 
to  advance,  while  the  young  man  con- 
tinued earnestly  to  express  his  opinions 
and  preferences,  as  a  man  of  peace,  ad- 
dressing the  Senorita  and  the  Great 
Dane  alternately. 

His  words  and  manner  to  the  lady 
were  apologetic,  imploring,  and  a 
trifle  more  affectionate  than  he  would 
have  ventured  to  use,  had  she  under- 
stood English.  Soon  he  exhausted  his 
limited  vocabulary  of  pure  Castilian. 
Then  Mexican  patois  and  dog  Latin 
served  their  turn,  and  finally  he  de- 
scended to  plain  American  impreca- 
tion— which,  of  course,  the  beautiful 
Senorita  could  not  understand. 

Unfortunately  the  dog  also  refused 
to  understand.  He  moved  forward  so 
slowly  that  his  progress  was  barely 
perceptible,  but  time  and  patience  ac- 
complish something,  even  in  the  "Land 
of  Poco  Tiempo."  The  distance  was 
nearly  covered.  Ten  feet  away  the 
vicious  brute  paused  a  moment,  raised 
himself  a  little,  and  with  a  menacing 
growl  prepared  to  spring  upon  his  vic- 
tim. 

Bang! 

American  marksmanship  scored  an- 
other victory.  The  dog  leaped  high  in 
the  air  and  began  an  interesting  series 
of  calisthenic  exercises,  but  finding 
that  the  revolver  still  had  the  range 
on  him,  he  suddenly  decided  to  travel 
for  his  health.  Under  the  domination 
of  this  new  thought,  he  left  at  once, 
and  as  he  sailed  away  toward  Juarez, 
his  despairing  wail  touched  the  heart 
of  the  young  man  with  pity — for  him- 
self. 

The  man  was  in  terror,  as  well  as 
the  dog.  His  situation  was  even  more 
deplorable,  for  a  dog  may  run  away, 


and  a  man  must  not.  He  stood  like  a 
detected  criminal  in  the  presence  of 
his  judge.  Every  yelp  of  the  dog  tes- 
tified against  him,  and  the  echo  of  the 
pistol  shot  came  back  from  the  hill- 
side with  the  ominous  roar  of  a  twelve- 
inch  gun.  Every  echo  but  served  to 
remind  him  that  he  must  face  the  only 
creature  that  can  <juite  subdue  a  good 
American — an  indignant  woman. 

As  if  all  the  demons  of  ill  luck  were 
leagued  against  him,  he  must  make  an 
elaborate  explanation,  and  an  abject 
apology  for  the  most  ungallant  act  of 
his  life,  to  a  beautiful  Mexican  girl, 
when  he  did  not  know  enough  of  her 
melodious  language  to  say  *Whoa!" 
to  his  mustang. 

Hopelessly  struggling  to  frame  a 
satisfactory  appeal,  he  turned  to  the 
monument,  and,  raising  his  eyes,  found 
to  his  amazement  that  his  supreme 
court  had  adjourned ! 

His  judge  had  vanished! 

He  looked  about  him  in  wonder. 
The  maiden,  the  dog,  and  the  pony 
had  disappeared.  No  living  creature 
was  visible. 

He  drew  a  breath  of  relief  in  the 
momentary  fancy  that  the  beautiful 
Senorita  was  but  a  vision — a  mirage 
of  the  desert. 

He  had  heard  of  the  mirage  every 
day  since  he  had  passed  San  Antonio. 
Every  denizen  of  the  desert  had  seen  a 
mirage  so  wonderful  he  dared  not  tell 
of  it.  Well  might  they  hesitate ;  what 
they  did  relate  was  quite  enough. 

Mr.  Magnus  had  not  seen  one  of 
these  miracles  till  now,  and  reason 
battled  with  credulity.  Could  it  be 
possible  this  magic  atmosphere  could 
create,  out  of  nothingness,  this  won- 
drous living  picture — the  startled 
Senorita,  the  playful  pony,  the  vicious 
dog ;  all  grouped  about  the  monument? 
And  could  this  marvelous  creation,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  vanish  into 
nothingness  again,  leaving  naught  but 
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the  mountain,  the  monument,  and  the 
silent  river? 

Alas !  The  accusing  wail  of  the  in- 
jured dog  smote  again  upon  his  ear, 
reminding  him  that  life  was  real ;  for 
the  most  wonderful  mirage  cannot 
howl  like  a  dog. 

He  could  deceive  himself  no  longer. 
He  knew  the  young  lady  must  be  hid- 
den behind  the  massive  column, 
speechless  with  terror.  Of  course  she 
must  think  him  a  ruffian.  His  cos- 
tume and  conduct  would  inevitably 
suggest  that  he  was  a  robber.  He  must 
try  to  make  her  understand  that  he 
is  only  a  harmless  donkey. 

Advancing  timorously,  he  peeped 
behind  the  monument.  As  he  ex- 
pected, he  found  her  there.  Her  face 
was  hidden  behind  a  small  white  hand- 
kerchief and  a  flaring  tan  gauntlet. 
She  was  visibly  shaking  with  terror. 

"Senorita!"   he   cried,  impulsively. 

"Dearest  Senorita!"  he  ventured, 
affectionately — for,  of  course,  she 
could  not  understand  English. 

"What  did  you  say?"  asked  a  voice 
behind  the  handkerchief. 

"Oh!     Ah— I  be£  pardon!     Your 

dog — ah "    He  is  surprised  to  find 

that  she  does  speak  English,  after  all, 
and  that  he  himself  does  not  speak  it 
so  fluently  as  he  had  thought. 

"Did  he  hurt  you?"  inquired  the 
handkerchief,  with  sweet  solicitude ;  so 
sweet,  indeed,  that  he  could  not  at  once 
consent  to  sacrifice  it  by  admitting  that 
he  was  not  hurt. 

"Oh,  it's  nothing !"  he  said,  and  his 
tone  implied  that  he  was  bitten  by 
dogs  every  day. 

^Tou  were  not  frightened,  I  hope  ?" 
he  said,  politely,  remembering  at  last 
that  a  word  of  reciprocal  solicitude 
would  not  be  amiss. 

"Frightened !"  exclaimed  the  hand- 
kerchief. "Why,  certainly  not.  I  was 
a  little  afraid  for  Romeo,  but  I  sup- 
pose he's  all  right." 


"Who's  Romeo?"  he  asked,  but  she 
ignored  the  question,  or  did  not  hear  it. 

"Are  you  much  hurt?"  she  asked; 
and  having  subdued  her  merriment  in 
a  measure,  she  ventured  for  the  first 
time  to  raise  her  eyes  above  the  hand- 
kerchief. 

Now,  eyes  that  can  see  a  man  over  a 
handkerchief,  can  be  seen  by  the  man, 
and  that  may  explain  why  Mr.  Mag- 
nus suddenly  forgot  all  about  his 
imaginary  wounds,  and  assured  her 
that  the  dog  had  not  touched  him. 

"Oh,  but  you  must  be  deceiving  me," 
she  protested,  "for  you  admitted  at 
first  that  you  were  hurt,  though  you 
said  it  was  not  serious.  Men  are  so 
reckless,"  she  added,  admiringly. 
"Are  you  not  hurt,  really  ?" 

Her  honest  eyes  and  sympathetic 
voice  showed  she  was  quite  convinced 
that  he  was  bitten,  which  was  very 
wonderful,  indeed,  since  she  had  seen 
the  combat  from  start  to  finish,  and 
knew  the  dog  had  never  reached  him 
by  full  ten  feet. 

Strange  how  a  man  looking  into  a 
pair  of  beautiful  brown  eyes  at  short 
range  can  forget  a  direct  question  be- 
fore he  has  time  to  answer  it,  and,  in 
the  same  moment,  can  recall  another 
question,  apparently  irrelevant. 

"Who  is  Romeo?"  he  asked. 

"Romeo?"  she  repeated,  and  the 
brown  eyes  looked  quite  mystified. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  politely,  "but 
you  said  you  were  alarmed  about  a 
person  of  that  name." 

"But,  really,  I  don't  know  any  such 
person,"  she  protested. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  with  persist- 
ent politeness,  "I  am  sure  you  said 
you  were  anxious  about  him." 

"I?    When?"  she  asked  in  wonder. 

"Just  after  I  shot  the  dog." 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  "Romeo!"  and  her 
laugh  rang  out  with  such  unmistakable 
and  irrepressible  merriment  that  he 
reddened,  painfully  certain  that  he  had 
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made  himself  ridiculous  in  some  mys- 
terious way. 

"I  don't  understand,"  he  said,  "but 
I'm  sure  you  said  you  were  alarmed 
about  Romeo." 

"Why,  Romeo's  the  dog!"  she  ex- 
plained; and  her  joyous  laugh  rang 
again. 

"Oh !"  and  he,  too,  laughed  merrily. 
He  felt  vaguely  relieved.  For  some 
reason  this  unknown  Romeo  had 
seemed  to  him  a  disagreeable  person. 

"I'm  glad  he's  only  a  dog,'1  he  said, 
"as  it  was  inevitable  that  I  must  shoot 
him." 

"But  perhaps  if  he  had  been  a  man, 
it  might  not  have  been  necessary  to 
shoot  him." 

"Oh,  yes;  I  should  have  shot  him, 
nevertheless.  He  was  growling  and 
spiteful,  and  I  just  had  to  shoot  him." 

"But,"  she  protested,  "if  he  had 
been  a  man  he  would  not  have 
growled." 

"I'm  sure  he  would,"  said  Mr.  Mag- 
nus, with  unaccountable  conviction. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  she  said.  "I 
think  he  would  have  been  a  very  nice 
man." 

"No,"  he  said,  "I'm  sure  he  would 
have  growled — just  like  the  dog." 

"But,  why  should  he  growl  ?" 

"Because  I  was  coming  to  see  the 
monument" 

"And  why  should  any  one — man  or 
dog — object  to  that?" 

^Well,  it's  this  way,"  he  explained : 
"This  desert  is  only  about  six  hundred 
miles  square,  and  there  were  already 
two  of  you  here,  and  people  don't  like 
to  be  crowded.". 

"And  are  all  men  and  dogs  so  un- 
reasonable ?"  she  asked. 

"No,"  he  said,  judicially;  "some 
dogs  are  different." 

HAndmen?" 

"Men  are  all  alike — when  they  are 
looking  at  monuments  and  things,  they 
don't  want  to  be  crowded." 


"Indeed?  Well,  if  you  will  kindly 
help  me  on  my  pony  I'll  go,"  she  said, 
with  a  charming  assumption  of  pique. 

"May  I  go  with  you  ? 

"Why,  I  am  just  going  in  order 
that  you  may  not  be  crowded  while 
you  look  at  the  monument." 

"Oh,  but  I  dislike  being  lonely, 
even  more  than  being  crowded !" 

But  she  shook  her  head.  "There 
will  be  quite  a  crowd  where  I  am 
going,"  she  said,  "and  that  would  be 
very  disagreeable  for  you." 

"How  many  are  there?" 

"Let  me  see,"  she  said,  thoughtfully, 
and  began  to  count  on  her  fingers. 
"There's  papa " 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  meeting  him !" 
he  said,  cheerfully. 

"Why,  not?" 

"Well,  he's  one  of  the  family." 

"But  you  are  not." 

"No,  he  admitted,  reluctantly ;  and 
then,  as  if  this  concession  were  too 
generous,  he  qualified  it  by  adding: 
?'Not  yet." 

"Not  yet?"  she  repeated,  encourag- 
ingly, and  her  voice  was  sweet  enough, 
but  something  in  her  eye  told  him  she 
was  just  the  person  to  encourage 
a  young  man  to  be  a  donkey,  and  then 
make  him  unpleasantly  aware  of  it. 

"Oh,  most  anything  might  happen !" 
he  said,  evasively. 

"For  instance?"  she  inquired, 
sweetly. 

"Well,  don't  you  think  your  papa 
might  adopt  an  orphan  ?"  he  suggested, 
hopefully. 

"I  haven't  noticed  any  symptoms  of 
it,"  she  said. 

He  studied  the  problem  a  moment. 
Then  the  light  of  creative  genius 
dawned  in  his  face. 

"Oh,  I'll  tell  you!"  he  exclaimed, 
triumphantly. 

"Well?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  have  an  aunt 
who  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  what 
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she  calls  'a  suitable  alliance.'  I  thought 
perhaps  you  might  have  an  uncle  or  a 
grandfather,  or  something,  and  they 
might  form  a  pleasant  friendship,  and 
that  might  ripen  into  love,  and  all 
that,  you  know ;  but  if  you  object,"  he 
said,  sadly,  "of  course  I'll  call  her  off 
and  tell  her  to  try  somewhere  else." 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  with  instant  en- 
thusiasm. "That's  the  very  thing! 
Papa  is  getting  quite  unbearable  of 
late,  and  I'll  have  to  marry  him  to 
some  sensible  woman  who  will  help  me 
to  manage  him.  How  old  is  your 
auntie?" 

"How  would  forty  do?"  he  sug- 
gested, cautiously. 

"Forty  would  suit  me  all  right,  but 
papa  would  pull  back." 

^Thirty?"  he  ventured. 

"If  I  told  him  she  was  thirty  he'd 
back  off,  but  if  she  told  him  she  was 
twenty,  he'd  believe  it — if  she's  pretty. 
What  does  she  look  like  ?" 


"She  is  said  to  resemble  her 
nephew,"  and  unconsciously  he  as- 
sumed a  photographic  pose. 

"How  many  nephews  has  she  ?" 

"One." 

She  surveyed  him  in  critical  silence. 
He  endured  it  nearly  a  minute. 

"Will  she  do?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"Oh,  it  may  be  all  right,"  she  said. 
"All  women  look  pretty  to  an  old 
widower." 

"There,  now!"  he  said,  gloomily. 
"I  was  afraid  all  along  you  wouldn't 
like  her." 

"Where  does  your  aunt  live  ?" 

"Boston,"  he  said,  proudly. 

"What  street?" 

"Rhadamanthus  Place." 

"What  number?"  she  asked,  evi- 
dently interested. 

"Ah — twenty-seven,  I  believe." 

"Twenty-seven!"  she  exclaimed,  in 
wonder.  "Why,  that's  where  the  Wil- 
sons live." 
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"Oh  1"  he  exclaimed,  in  equal  amaze- 
ment.   "How  did  you  know?" 

"How  did  I  know  ?  Why,  my  aunt 
lives  next  door." 

"Oh!" 

She  waited  patiently  for  him  to  say 
more,  but  he  had  no  more  to  say. 

"Where  does  your  aunt  live  now?" 
she  asked  at  last. 

"She's  dead,"  he  said,  sadly. 

"I'm  so  sony,"  she  said,  with  gentle 
sympathy.  "She  would  have  been  a 
lovely  stepmother." 

"Yes,"  said  the  bereaved  nephew, 
"and  Fm  left  out  of  the  family  circle." 

"That's  bad,"  she  said.  ''Can  you 
think  of  no  other  plan  ?" 

"No." 

"Didn't  your  imaginary  aunt  leave  a 
nephew  of  marriageable  age?" 

f'Yes— a  cub." 

"I  have  a  country  cousin  he  might 
like,"  she  said,  maliciously. 

"She  wouldn't  like  him,"  he  said, 
hopelessly. 

frWhynot?" 

"Oh,  he's  not  right  bright !" 

"That's  too  bad!"  she  said.  "How 
did  you  find  it  out?" 

"Well,  he  invented  an  aunt  one  day, 
and  she  wouldn't  stay  invented." 

"Why,  that's  nothing,"  she  said, 
consolingly.  "That  kind  of  thing 
sometimes  happens  to  the  very  bright- 
est people." 

"It  must  be  very  humiliating  for 
them,"  he  said,  with  conviction. 

"No,"  she  said,  "that's  where  their 
intelligence  comes  in.  They  know  they 
are  not  important,  and  the  world  will 
soon  forget  their  little  mistakes." 

"Why,  that's  a  fact !"  he  exclaimed, 
in  open  admiration.  "If  I  could  know 
things  like  that  without  being  told,  it 
would  save  me  lots  of  trouble." 

"You  should  have  a  good  lawyer," 
she  said. 

"I  have,  but  he  only  helps  me  out  of 
trouble,  afterwards." 


"If  you  would  stay  with  him  he 
might  keep  you  out  altogether." 
^*Yes>"  he  add,  doubtfully. 

"You  don't  think  so?" 

"Yes,  perhaps." 

'Then,  why  not  try  it?"  she  asked. 

"Try  what?  Having  Rivers  with 
me  all  the  time  ?" 

"Yes;  why  not?" 

"That's  not  my  idea  of  keeping  out 
of  trouble." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"That's  because  you  don't  know 
Rivers." 

"Why,  I  do  know  Mr.  Rivers.  He's 
papa's  lawyer,  too ;  and  I  quite  under- 
stand how  you  may  prefer  your  other 
troubles.  But  I  see  papa,  away  down 
the  river,  and  I  must  go  and  meet  him, 
if  you  will  kindly  help  me  on  my 
pony." 

"One  moment,  please,"  taking  the 
bridle  from  her  hand.  "May  I  call 
tomorrow  to  see  how  Romeo  is 
doing  after  his  battle?" 

"Why,  certainly,"  she  said.  "I  had 
thought  of  taking  Romeo  with  me  to 
Zeno  tomorrow,  but  I  can  leave  him 
behind  if  you  want  to  see  him." 

"Certainly  not.  I  couldn't  think  of 
interfering  with  his  plans,  and,  besides, 
I  shall  be  in  Zeno  myself  Thursday.  I 
can  see  him  there,  I  hope." 

"No,"  she  said,  trying  not  to  smile, 
"I'm  afraid  you  will  not  find  him  there, 
unless  I  leave  him  there  for  you,  as 
I  am  coming  back  Thursday." 

"Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  joyfully,  "in 
that  case  I  can  see  him  here  ?" 

"No ;  I'm  afraid  not.  Our  train  will 
not  get  here  till  Thursday  night,  and 
yours  will  leave  some  hours  earlier." 

"Oh,  no !"  he  said.  "You  misunder- 
stood me.  It's  Thursday  week  I'm 
going.  But  it  seems  strangely  difficult 
to  find  my  friend  Romeo  disengaged." 
He  looked  puzzled  a  moment.  Then 
he  remembered. 

"Oh,  I  forgot!"      He  took  out  a 
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card.  "Will  you  kindly  present  my 
card  to  Romeo  ?  And  if  he  wants  fur- 
ther information  before  taking  me 
into  his  social  circle,  please  refer  him 
to  my  friend,  Colonel  Chadwick." 

"Oh!  Do  you  know  papa?"  She 
looked  at  the  card,  as  though  she  had 
not  already  learned  his  name  from  the 
hotel  register.  "Why,  of  course !  I've 
heard  him  speak  of  you  often.  I'm 
sure  Romeo  will  be  charmed  to  see  you 
if  you  call  to-morrow,  Mr.  Magnus. 

"Why,  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
Zeno  tomorrow. 

"Oh,  no;  you  misunderstood  me. 
It  was  tomorrow  week  I  was  going  to 
Zeno."  They  laughed  at  her  ready 
appropriation  of  his  own  flimsy  sub- 
terfuge, and  when  he  could  invent  no 
pretext  to  detain  her  longer,  she  rode 
away. 

When  she  was  quite  out  of  sight  he 
remembered  that,  after  all,  it  was  the 
monument  he  had  come  to  see,  and  he 
had  not  even  glanced  at  it. 

Now  that  he  had  nothing  better  to 
look  at,  he  walked  about  it,  seeking 
the  proper  point  of  view.  He  found 
it  but  a  plain  and  unromantic  bit  of 
masonry.  Its  picturesque  beauty  had 
subtly  faded.  It  had  a  deserted  look, 
and  in  a  little  while  he,  too,  took  leave 
of  it,  and  sought  his  pony,  sadly,  for 
his  mirage  had  faded  again. 

He  was  a  tenderfoot,  as  any  one 
might  know  by  the  excessive  complete- 
ness of  his  wild-west  costume.  He 
wore  a  picturesque  sombrero,  a  rich 
brown  corduroy  suit,  a  handsome 
leather  belt,  decorated  with  many  car- 
tridges and  supporting  a  pair  of  pis- 
tols so  bright,  so  handsomely  chased, 
and  so  richly  trimmed  with  silver  and 
gold  that  no  self-respecting  cowboy 
would  accept  one  as  a  present,  or 
handle  it  without  an  accident  policy. 
His  leggings,  of  bright  new  leather, 
and  his  shining  silver  spurs,  all  told  of 
the  tenderfoot. 

Mr.  Magnus  was  from  Boston.    A 


college  friend  had  visited  him  there 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  week, 
telling  him  of  western  wonders.  He 
told  of  a  climate  so  far  beyond  mere 
perfection  that  he  would  think  it  pre- 
sumptuous for  a  man  of  ordinary  tal- 
ents to  attempt  to  describe  it. 

He  had  seen  mirages  so  wonderful 
he  would  venture  to  speak  of  them 
only  in  strict  confidence  to  an  intimate 
friend,  and  even  then  he  dared  not  tell 
more  than  a  fragment  of  the  truth. 

He  told  of  gaudy  blankets  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars,  irfede  by  savages 
and  owned  by  paupers.  He  had  seen 
a  jeweled  saddle,  worth  five  thousand 
dollars,  on  a  pony  worth  fifteen.  He 
had  seen  a  jeweled  sombrero,  worth 
two  thousand,  worn  by  a  man  who 
would  be  a  bad  bargain  at  thirty  cents. 

The  result  of  these  stories  was  that, 
before  the  end  of  February,  Mr.  Mag- 
nus found  himself  as  far  west  as  the 
ancient  town  of  El  Paso. 

Now,  El  Paso  is  a  good  place 
for  the  winter  tourist.  The  aged, 
the  invalid,  and  the  effeminate  may 
spend  the  entire  winter  there.  They 
may  sit  every  day  on  a  south  portico, 
and,  looking  out  upon  the  blazing  sand 
and  the  cloudless  sky,  may  solace  them- 
selves with  the  comforting  certainty 
that  the  outer  world  is  having  worse 
weather  than  El  Paso. 

The  healthy  young  man  will  not 
spend  much  of  his  time  in  the  town — 
not  that  it  isn't  a  pleasant  place,  but 
the  river,  the  mountain,  the  plain,  and 
the  mesa  call  to  him  with  many  voices. 

He  can  find  jack  rabbits  in  a  mile, 
and  shoot  at  them  all  day.  If  one  of 
them  gets  tired  of  being  shot  at,  and 
runs  away,  clear  out  of  sight,  another 
will  cheerfully  hop  out  from  behind  a 
convenient  cactus  and  present  himself 
as  a  substitute. 

The  jack  rabbit  plays  in  this  game 
under  a  delusion  that  may  some  day 
prove  disastrous.  As  there  is  no  rec- 
ord of   any   tenderfoot   ever   having 
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"An  ambitious  and  tuneless  vocalist." 


hit  anything,  the  jack  rabbit  naturally 
supposes  that  he  shoots  to  miss. 

Another  fine  animal  to  shoot  at  is 
the  coyote.  He  is  really  not  a  coyote 
at  all,  but  a  small  gray  wolf  masquer- 
ading under  a  fictitious  name,  doubt- 
less for  some  sinister  purpose. 

If  anybody  ever  shoots  one  of  these 
animals  it  will  be  no  betrayal  of  con- 
fidence. The  coyote  is  a  beast.  When 
he's  hungry  he  will  sneak  into  your 
tent  while  you  sleep  and  try  to  eat  the 
boots  off  your  feet — and  he's  always 
hungry. 

The  coyote  is  also  an  ambitious  and 
tuneless  vocalist,  and  this  alone  should 
justify  the  cultured  tenderfoot  in  tak- 
ing a  shot  at  him. 

Soon  or  late  the  young  man  will 
cross  the  river  to  the  old  Mexican 
town,  and  there,  among  many  marvels, 
he  will  find  two  miracles  of  beauty — 
the  filmy  filigree  of  silver  and  the 
Mexican  opal ;  and  having  seen  them, 
their  wondrous  beauty  will  grow  upon 
him  until,  a  block  away,  he  intercepts, 


by  chance,  of  course,  the  dazzling: 
glance  of  the  dark-eyed  Senorita 
Then  will  the  lesser  light  of  the  opal 
be  forgotten  and  the  cunning  filigree 
be  brushed  from  his  memory  by  the 
deft  sweep  of  an  eyelash. 

When  Mr.  Magnus  called  to  see 
Romeo,  the  day  after  their  battle,  he 
found  him  but  slightly  wounded.  The 
bullet  had  glanced  along  the  side  of 
the  head  and  mutilated  the  ear  in  a 
painful  way.  Romeo  was  openly  re- 
sentful at  first,  but  Mr.  Magnus  was 
determined  to  conciliate  him,  so  he 
called  again  next  day.  During  the 
next  six  weeks  they  were  together 
every  day. 

Romeo  did  not  understand  all  that 
Mr.  Magnus  said  to  him,  but  his  words 
were  not  entirely  wasted,  as  Miss 
Chadwick  was  always  present,  and  she 
understood,  when  she  tried. 

They  came  to  understand  each  other 
so  well  that  when  she  told  him  she  was 
going  to  Boston  in  a  few  days  to  visit 
her  aunt,  she  was  not  at  all  surprised 
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to  learn  that  he  was  going  about  the 
same  time.  Presently  she  seemed  to 
remember  something. 

"Why,  you  never  did  go  to  Zeno !" 
she  exclaimed. 

"You  didn't,  either,"  he  retorted. 

"Oh,  I  was  just  going  with  papa, 
and  he  said  he  could  go  quite  as  well 
without  me.  But  you  said  you  had 
to  be  there  six  weeks  ago,  and  you 
haven't  gone  yet,  for  I've  seen  you 
every  day." 

She  gave  him  a  searching  look  that 
made  him  feel  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
vent some  explanation.  Really,  people 
ought  not  to  do  that.  An  unbridled 
spirit  of  investigation  often  drives  men 
to  lying  when  they  have  no  taste  or 
talent  for  it.  He  tried  to  look  uncon- 
cerned. 

"Oh,  I'm  in  no  hurry  to  go  to  Zeno," 
he  said.  "It's  only  a  social  visit  that 
can  be  put  off  a  year  or  two." 

"A  social  visit!"  she  exclaimed. 
'Then  you  are  acquainted  in  Zeno?" 

"Yes." 

He  hoped  she  would  ask  no  more 
questions,  for  he  could  not  guess 
whether  Zeno  was  a  flourishing  city 
in  old  Mexico,  or  a  postoffice  and 
windmill  in  Arizona. 

"Who  are  your  friends  there  ?"  She 
seemed  strangely  interested  in  the 
place  and  its  people. 

"Oh,  everybody,  I  suppose !"  he  said, 
hopelessly. 

It  was  heartless  to  say  more,  but 
she  could  not  resist  it. 

"Why,  there's  nobody  in  Zeno  but 
the  telegraph  operator." 

"Yes,  I  know  the  operator,"  he  said, 
promptly.  "We  went  to  school  to- 
gether. Same  football  team,"  he 
added,  recklessly. 

It  was  very  naughty  of  Miss  Chad- 
wick  to  laugh  as  she  did.  She  checked 
her  merriment  as  soon  as  she  could. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  she  said,  "but  it  is 
very  odd!" 

"I  don't  understand,"  he  said,  with 


dignity.  "Is  it  wonderful  that  I  went 
to  school  and  played  football  ?" 

;'No,"  she  said,  "but  I  do  think  it 
quite  remarkable  that  you  went  to 
Miss  Emerson's  Select  School  for 
Young  Ladies,  and  very  interesting, 
indeed,  that  you  played  football  with 
Miss  Winn.  She  seems  such  a  fragile 
little  creature." 

Mr.  Magnus  scowled  at  the  blue  sky 
and  the  distant  mountains.  He  looked 
daggers  at  the  peaceful  river  flowing 
at  his  feet.  At  last  he  turned  to  the 
dog. 

"Romeo,"  he  said,  savagely.  Romeo, 
looked  puzzled,  but  he  wagged  his  tail 
pleasantly.  Mr.  Magnus  was  not  to 
be  conciliated.  He  shook  his  finger 
threateningly  at  the  dog,  and  his  words 
and  manner  were  quite  severe. 

"Romeo,"  he  said,  "if  ever  you  try 
to  trap  me  with  any  detective  tricks, 
I'll  shoot  you  like  a  dog !"  But  Romeo 
showed  no  alarm.  Perhaps  he  had 
learned  something  of  tenderfoot 
marksmanship. 

"Romeo,"  said  Miss  Chadwick,  "if 
ever  you  should  meet  Baron  Mun- 
chausen, and  if  he  should  tell  you  he 
has  played  football  with  Queen  Vic- 
toria, you  must  not  pretend  to  believe 
it.  It  would  be  very  discourteous  to 
mistake  a  clever  romance  for  a  pro- 
saic fact,  and  very  stupid,  besides." 

"Romeo,"  said  Mr.  Magnus,  "did 
you  ever  hear  the  story  of  Old  Dog 
Tray?"  Romeo  did  not  reply.  Mr. 
Magnus  sneered: 

"Silence  does  not  pass  for  wisdom 
in  this  generation,  Romeo.  I  shall  as- 
sume that  you  have  not  heard  the 
story.  Old  Dog  Tray  belonged  to  a 
very  beautiful  young  lady.  She  had  a 
friend — a  good-natured,  stupid  young 
man — and  she  constantly  snubbed  him 
and  made  his  life  a  burden  to  him.  At 
last  she  taught  Romeo — Oh,  I  mean 
she  taught  Old  Dog  Tray  to  snub  him, 
too,  and  then  this  patient  young  man 
lost  patience,  and  one  day  he  took  Old 
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Dog  Tray  and  shot  him  and  poisoned 
him  and  tied  a  stone  about  his  neck 
and  threw  him  into  the  Rio  Grande  I" 

As  Mr.  Magnus  had  anticipated,  he 
found  it  convenient  to  go  East  with 
Colonel  Chadwick  and  his  daughter. 
The  colonel,  who  was  a  persevering 
smoker,  was  glad  to  leave  Miss  Chad- 
wick to  be  entertained  by  Mr.  Magnus, 
while  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the 
the  next  car  with  some  old  friends, 
playing  whist— or  something. 

"I'm  afraid  we'll  get  to  Boston  to- 
morrow," said  Mr.  Magnus,  one  day. 

"Afraid  ?"  she  said.  "I  thought  you 
wanted  to  go  to  Boston." 

"So  I  do,"  he  said.  "Going  to  Bos- 
ton is  quite  the  most  delightful  occupa- 
tion imaginable,  but  getting  there,  and 
staying  there,  will  be  very  different 
from  being  in  El  Paso."  His  tone  and 
manner  indicated  that  he  thought  it  a 
very  deplorable  change. 

Strange  that  a  bright  young  woman 
who  knows,  instinctively,  so  many 
things  the  general  public  can  never 
understand,  can  quite  as  easily,  when 
so  disposed,  be  mystified  by  something 
very  simple.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a 
convenient  talent  for  misunderstand- 
ing some  things  may  be  more  desirable 
than  an  inconvenient  talent  for  know- 
ing too  much?  Certain  it  is  that  a 
tactful  person  must  understand  when 
not  to  understand. 

"Why  don't  you  want  to  get  to  Bos- 
ton ?"  she  asked. 

Then  he  looked  at  her  so  steadily 
she  was  sorry  she  had  asked,  and  her 
sorrow  was  so  evident  that  he  hastened 
to  reassure  her. 

"Oh,  it's  only  because  I  shall  be 
separated  from  Romeo." 

"Don't  you  think  you  can  find  him  ? 
He  lives  next  door  to  the  place  where 
your  poor  dear  aunt  used  to  live." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  he  said,  sadly. 
"Sometimes  I  can  find  him  there,  but 
usually  I  cannot,  for  in  Boston  there  is 
a  great  hobgoblin  called  'Convention- 


ality/ If  a  young  man  visits  a  young 
lady  seven  days  in  the  week,  Conven- 
tionality cries,  'Oh !'  Then  the  young 
lady  sends  the  young  man  word  she's 
not  at  home;  she's  out  walking  with 
Romeo.  Then  the  young  man  walks 
all  over  Boston,  thinking  he  may  meet 
them,  but  he  never  does.  Now,  in  El 
Paso  it  was  different.  There  the  maid 
could  always  tell  which  way  the  young 
lady  went." 

"Yes,  it  is  bad." 

She  sighed  quite  perceptibly,  but  he 
was  gloomy  and  dull  besides,  so  he 
said  nothing. 

"Can  you  think  of  no  way  out  of 
the  difficulty?"  she  asked. 

"I  have  no  talent  for  thinking. 
Could  you  be  induced  to  think  for 
me?" 

"I  might,  for  a  consideration." 

"Would  chocolate  almonds  be  any 
inducement  ?" 

"Quite  satisfactory." 

"Then  consider  your  services  en- 
gaged, and  proceed  to  give  me  all  the 
advice  I  need." 

"Marry." 

"There  is  but  one  woman  in  the 
world,  and  she  is  barely  courteous  to 
me.  It  would  be  unpardonable  pre- 
sumption to  think  of  proposing  to 
her." 

"You  are  too  modest." 

"She  would  ridicule  me." 

"Ridicule  wouldn't  kill  you." 

"She  has  a  big  dog." 

"Shoot  the  dog." 

"I  tried  that." 

"Well,  he  didn't  eat  you." 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  wouldn't 
dare  to  ask  her  in  a  thousand  years!" 

"Then  she  will  have  to  ask  you  ?" 

"I  can  imagine  that !"  he  said,  scorn- 
fully. "She  wouldn't  pull  me  out  of 
the  river  if  I  were  drowning." 

"Did  any  girl  ever  propose  to  you  ?" 

"Never!" 

"Would  you  dare  to  refuse,  if  one 
did?" 
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"Never!" 

"Then  consider  yourself  engaged," 
she  said.  "I'll  marry  you  myself,  be- 
fore the  other  girls  find  it  out." 

Her  manner  was  playful.  She 
thought  she  was  jesting.  He  thought 
so,  too.  He  threw  his  hand  up  im- 
pulsively. 

"Don't!"  he  cried.  Suddenly  his 
face  had  paled  and  assumed  an  un- 
mistakable look  of  pain. 

Seeing  his  sudden  emotion  she,  too, 
turned  ghastly  white.  She  had  been 
quite  confident  that  he  loved  her.  His 
devotion  had  been  of  that  open,  as- 
sertive kind  which  cannot  be  mistaken 
or  ignored;  and  now,  when  she  had 
ventured  to  presume  upon  it,  and  jest- 
ingly had  gone  to  the  very  point  of 
proposing  to  him,  his  impulsive  out- 
cry of  dissent  startled  her  into  sudden 
fear  that  she  had  made  a  fatal  mistake. 
Her  feeling  was  akin  to  the  fear  of 
death,  for  she  believed  if  she  had  made 
this  monstrous  blunder  she  would 
throw  herself  under  the  wheels  of  the 
moving  car  rather  than  bear  the  hu- 
miliation of  it  a  single  hour. 

"What  is  it  ?"  she  asked.  Her  voice 
was  broken  and  unnatural. 

"Don't  jest  with  me,"  he  said  ear- 
nestly. "I  cannot  bear  it.  I  love  you !" 

The  blood  surged  back  to  her  face, 
and  the  brightness  of  life  and  joy 
danced  again  in  her  eye.  Suddenly, 
leaning  forward,  she  put  her  hand  in 
his. 

"Say  it  again,"  she  whispered.  "I 
was  afraid  for  a  moment  you  did  not, 
and  I  could  have  died  of  shame  and 
grief." 

"Great  Caesar!"  he  whispered,  sol- 
emnly.   "Is  it  possible?" 

"Is  what  possible?"  she  demanded. 

"That  you  love  me,"  and  he  blushed 
like  a  schoolgirl. 

"Why,  you  handsome  booby !  How 
can  any  woman  see  you  and  not  love 
you?" 

But   this   was    too   much    for   his 


credulity.  He  felt  almost  certain,  for 
a  moment,  that  she  but  played  upon 
his  emotions  as  a  whimsical  diversion. 

"Miss  Chadwick,"  he  said,  with  dig- 
nity, "if  I  have  made  a  fool  of  myself 
by  presuming  for  a  moment  that  you 

were  serious "     She  stopped  nim 

with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  she  said. 

He  stood  a  moment  looking  at  her 
doubtfully. 

"Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  going 
to  do,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  to  call 
Colonel  Chadwick  in,  and  ask  his  con- 
sent to  our  engagement.  Then  I  can 
be  sure  you  are  not  trifling  with  me." 

"If  you  like,"  she  said,  after  a  little 
hesitation.  "I  dislike  to  trouble  him, 
but  it  must  be  done  some  time." 

"Will  it  trouble  him  seriously  ?" 

"If  it  hurts  him,"  she  said,  sadly,  "I 
can  never  know.  He  hides  his  troubles 
from  those  who  love  him."  Seeing 
her  eyes  were  dim  with  tears,  he  was 
silent.    Presently  she  smiled  again. 

"Go,  tell  him  to  come,"  she  said, 
gently.    "I  want  to  see  him." 

He  found  the  colonel  in  the  next  car. 
The  gentlemen  playing  with  him  were 
men  of  affairs.  One  was  a  director  of 
the  road,  and  was  riding  in  his  own 
private  car ;  another  was  interested  in 
half  the  great  enterprises  of  a  neigh- 
boring State;  yet  they  seemed  as 
deeply  interested  in  this  game  of  whist 
as  in  the  success  of  their  mines  and 
banks  and  railroads.  They  had  evi- 
dently played  a  great  many  games,  for 
they  had  tall  stacks  of  counters  before 
them — red  and  white  and  blue. 

"Small  stack  of  blues,"  the  colonel 
was  saying,  and  he  picked  up  one  of 
the  blue  stacks  and  fingered  it  lovingly, 
and  set  it  down  with  some  others  in 
the  middle  of  the  table.  Then  he 
looked  up  inquiringly  at  Mr.  Magnus. 
'  'Your  daughter  tvants  you  a  moment, 
when  you  can  leave  conveniently." 

He  rose  at  once,  taking  his  cards 
with  him. 
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"Excuse  me  a  moment,  gentlemen. 
While  I'm  away  you  can  consider  my 
proposition/'  and  he  tapped  his  count- 
ers suggestively. 

"Take  your  time,  colonel,"  said  a 
big,  fat  man.  "We'll  hold  a  caucus 
over  your  offer." 

They  went  into  the  other  car  to- 
gether. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  daughter?" 

"Mr.  Magnus  wants  to  speak  to 
you,"  she  said,  softly.  The  colonel 
looked  surprised.  Mr.  Magnus  swal- 
lowed something. 

"Colonel  Chadwick,  I  want  to  marry 
your  daughter,"  he  said,  bluntly. 

The  colonel  reddened  quite  per- 
ceptibly, and  when  he  spoke  he  stam- 
mered a  little,  though  usually  he  was 
a  fluent  talker. 

"Ah — I  don't  see  that  I  need  say 
anything;  it  seems  already  settled  be- 
tween you." 

Mr. 'Magnus  uttered  some  inarticu- 
late sounds,  and  they  both  looked  very 
unhappy  till  Miss  Chadwick  came  to 
their  relief. 

"It  wasn't  his  fault,  papa,"  she  said, 
smiling.  "He  didn't  know  I  was  going 
to  propose  to  him."  The  colonel 
laughed. 

'*Oh,  it's  that  way,  is  it?  Well, 
young  man,  I  don't  see  any  help  for 
you.  My  experience  has  been  that 
when  she  wants  anything  she  asks  for 
it,  and  she  won't  take  'no'  for  an  an- 


swer. If  she  wants  to  marry  you,  I 
can't  save  you."  He  laughed  pleas- 
antly, but  she  was  not  satisfied.  She 
had  seen  him  laugh  when  his  heart  was 
breaking.  She  took  his  face  between 
her  hands. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  pleadingly,  "is 
it  all  right?"  But  he  would  not  be 
serious. 

"It's  all  right  if  it  suits  Mr.  Mag- 
nus," he  said,  "but  I  think  you  ought 
to  give  him  a  chance." 

<?How?" 

"Well,  you  might  take  him  back  to 
the  rear  platform,  and  submit  your 
proposal  to  him  there.  Then  he  could 
either  accept  or  fall  off  a  bridge." 

"I  don't  think  I  can  risk  it !" 

"Well,  the  gentlemen  are  waiting 
for  me,"  said  the  colonel,  rising.  I 
believe  I  may  go  back  to  them  now  ?" 

Mr.  Magnus  had  tried  bravely  to 
say  something,  but  the  conversation 
seemed  to  be  closed,  and  he  had  con- 
tributed to  it  nothing  but  blushes,  and 
a  continuous  smile  that  reminded  the 
colonel  of  an  Arizona  sun  grin.  He 
felt  now  that  he  must  say  a  few  words 
or  forever  lose  his  self-respect. 

"Colonel  Chadwick,"  he  said,  "you 
must  permit  me  to  thank  you  later. 
I— I'm  not— ah " 

"Don't  mention  it!"  cried  the 
colonel,  and  he  backed  away  awk- 
wardly, and  went  back  to  his — ah — 
Oh,  yes!    Whist! 


*^5^£=£': 


'  The  beauty  of  the  Great  Dine  is  not  that  assertive  kind  that  appeals  to  the  untrained  eye." 
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WAKE  up  the  old  man!  Tell 
him  they's  a  rippin'  old  storm 
comin'  on  the  hump!"  yelled  a 
cow  puncher,  riding  rapidly  into  camp. 
He  had  come  to  get  out  the  second 
shift  of  the  night  guard.  The  man  on 
the  outside  of  the  row  of  the  blanketed 
and  sleeping  forms  crawled  out  from 
his  "tarp"  with  a  sleepy  oath. 

"That's  no  dream,  pard,"  he  re- 
marked, as  he  pulled  on  his  boots  and 
gazed  at  the  long,  low,  swiftly  moving 
black  cloud  which  lay  in  the  north- 
west. It  showed  wickedly  behind  the 
flashing  lightning.  The  cow  puncher 
went  down  the  line,  stirring  up  the 
men  with  his  foot. 

The  "old  man"  needed  no  waken- 
ing. When  there  was  a  drive  on  he 
slept  with  one  eye  open,  and  the  pre- 
monition of  the  coming  storm  and  the 
cry  of  the  cow  puncher  had  roused  him. 

"Roust  out  here,  boys.  All  hands 
out!"  he  called,  as  he,  too,  jumped 
from  his  bed  and  jerked  on  his  boots. 

"Sky  buster  comin' !  •  Get  out  here 
and  hunt  yore  hosses !"  he  shouted,  in 
response  to  sleepy  and  profane  excla- 
mations. Get  round  them  cattle, 
quick.  They're  on  the  move,  a'ready. 
Scatter  out  and  keep  'em  down.  Hus- 
tle, don't  you  see  'em  gittin'  up  on  us? 
he  shouted,  as  he  hurriedly  tightened 
his  cinch. 

"Kin  I  go,  too,  daddy?"  called  a 
shrill  little  voice,  as  a  frowsy  head 
stuck  itself  out  of  the  side  of  the 
chuck  wagon. 

"No,  no,  son;  you  stay  right  here 
'ith  Sam.  Daddy  couldn't  look  out 
fur  yu  in  this  storm,"  answered  his 
father,  gently,  swinging  on  his  horse. 


"Pity  it  couldn't  have  helt  off  an- 
other night,"  he  muttered,  driving 
in  the  spurs,  as  the  horse  reared. 
"We'd  a  ben  safe  in  tomorrow." 

The  cattle,  uneasy,  and  invaded 
with  a  sense  of  the  coming  storm, 
rose  by  twos  and  threes  and  sniffed 
restlessly  at  the  air. 

"Come  back  here,  kid,"  said  Sam, 
the  cook,  catching  at  the  boy's  shirt 
as  he  crawled  to  the  end  of  the  wagon 
and  hopped  lightly  to  the  ground. 
"They'se  goin'  to  be  a  rip-roarer  here 
in  less'n  ten  minutes.  We'll  jest  fling 
them  beds  into  the  wagon.  'Twon  t 
improve  the  boys'  tempers  none  to 
come  back  and  find  them  soaked 
through." 

"I'm  jest  a-goin'  to  stay  out  here  a 
minute,  Sam,  piped  the  little  voice. 
"I  ain't  afraid  of  the  storm.  I  wish 
daddy'd  a-let  me  gone,  too;  I  c'd 
have " 

Cr-ash!  Boom!  Flash!  Bo-o-o-m! 
With  a  roar  and  a  rush  as  of  the  rend- 
ing of  the  very  heavens,  the  storm  was 
upon  them.  Ri-i-ip!  Crack!  Bo-o-o-m! 
came  the  thunder  again  and  the  air 
reeked  with  the  shock.  A  stunned  si- 
lence hung  in  the  air  for  a  second. 
Then  a  skinny  old  cow  flung  up  her 
head  with  a  frightened  bawl  and 
bolted.  The  rest  followed.  On,  with 
a  dull  and  muffled  roar  came  the  mad- 
dened herd,  and,  clinging  to  their  sad- 
dles, before  them  and  after  them  and 
with  them,  fearless  of  danger,  swept 
the  yelling  cowboys. 

"O-o-oh,  kid!"  called  Sam.  "Come 
on  here  to  the  wagon.  Them  cattle's 
on  the  run.  Are  you  in  the  wagon, 
kid?" 

The  cattle  came,  a  solid,  relentless, 
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sweeping  mass  of  thumping  hoofs  and 
crashing  horns.  A  terrific  flash  of 
lightning  showed  their  wildly  tossing 
heads  and  the  whites  of  their  fright- 
ened eyes. 

"God !"  yelled  Sam,  as  he  saw  them 
behind  him.  He  made  a  sinewy  leap 
and  landed  on  the  wheel  and  crashed 
through  the  wagon  to  the  bed  in  the 
back.    The  boy  was  not  there. 

In  the  early  dawn  a  crowd  of  hag- 
gard, white-faced  men  rode  back  over 
the  trail  with  searching  and  forebod- 
ing eyes.  The  trail  lay  plainly  marked 
by  the  flying  hoofs  of  the  frenzied  cat- 
tle that  had  plunged  wildly  over  it  only 
a  few  hours  before.  A  struggling  and 
uncertain  hope  grew  as  they  saw  noth- 
ing as  yet.  Nothing  there;  nothing 
but  the  packed  hoof  prints  of  the  cat- 
tle. Once  the  cook's  horse  stumbled 
and  fell  to  his  knees  with  a  snort,  and 
the  men  turned  and  glared  angrily  at 
the  cook.  The  noise  had  burst  on  the 
air  like  a  laugh  in  a  house  of  mourn- 
ing. The  cook  jerked  the  horse  to 
his  feet  with  a  muttered  oath  and  fol- 
lowed on. 

"Jim's  hat  fell  low  over  his  eyes  as 
he  rode  on  ahead  of  the  rest.  His  face, 
always  grave  and  inexpressive,  was 
lined  with  the  torrents  of  emotion  that 
surged  within  him.  He  felt  a  wild 
and  almost  uncontrollable  desire  to 
turn  and  ride  -away,  away,  away — 
anywhere  away  from  this  and  from  the 
reach  of  Em's  eyes,  that  already  stared 
at  him  with  swelling  grief  and  re- 
proach. She  had  not  wanted  to  let  the 
boy  go.  He  was  so  little  and  he  had 
never  been  away  from  her  before. 

The  trail,  the  rosy  east,  the  still  air, 
the  quiet,  slow-moving,  eversearching 
band  of  men  faded  away,  even  while 
his  hot,  dry,  bloodshot  eyes  looked 
ceaselessly,  right  and  left,  with  a  shud- 
der at  what  they  might  see.  This  was 
only  his  body,  moving  resistlessly  on. 
He  was  at  home  with  Em,  dumbly  try- 
ing to  tell  her.    He  remembered  how 


the  boy  had  pleaded  prettily,  looking 
up  with  his  blue  eyes  shining  with 
hope,  and  the  joyful  cry  and  the  little 
capers  with  which  he  had  received  the 
welcome  news  that  he  might  go.  He 
remembered  the  proud  flush  on  the 
little  cheeks  as  the  boy  had  kissed  his 
mother  good-bye  and  called  her  atten- 
tion to  the  fit  of  his  new  boots. 

Suddenly  he  halted,  with  a  brown 
hand  held,  palm  out,  before  his  face. 
He  felt  the  murmur  of  horror  and 
sympathy  that  rose  from  the  men  be- 
hind as  they  saw  what  he  saw,  and,  in 
a  dim  and  undefined  way,  he  felt  grate- 
ful for  it.  He  dropped  the  reins  on 
the  horse's  back  and  swung  weakly  to 
the  ground,  while  the  men  rode  on. 
They  could  go  to  bend  tenderly  over 
that  little  gray  lump  on  the  trail,  with 
grief  and  awe  in  their  filling  eyes.  It 
was  not  their  child.  Not  a  man  among 
them  all  knew  what  it  was  to  watch 
his  boy  grow  and  thrive,  day  after 
day,  to  come  home  with  loving  expec- 
tations, to  watch  for  the  first  sight  of 
the  little  chap  playing  about  the  yard 
— ah,  no  more,  no  more.  No  more  gay 
hopes  and  plans ;  no  more  shrill  chat- 
tering, and  wonderful  tales  to  meet 
him  as  he  rode  in;  no  more  stories 
and  son^s  when  son  was  ready  for 
bed  in  his  little  white  "nightie,"  play- 
ing all  sorts  6i  pranks  on  his  smiling 
mother — his  mother — it  would  kill 
her.  He  fell  face  down  on  the  rain- 
beaten  grass,  clutching  on  either  side 
at  the  mud  clods  as  he  lay. 

"Pretty  tough  news  ahead  fur  Jim," 
said  a  tired  and  mud-spotted  rider,  as 
he  swung  from  his  panting  pony  in 
front  of  the  first  saloon  in  the  row  that 
lined  the  street.  A  group  of  men  sat 
there  with  their  chairs  tilted  back 
against  the  front  of  the  saloon.  "He's 
a-comin'  in  to-day  with  a  bunch  of 
Double  Oook  stuff.  His  place  wus 
struck  by  lightning  last  night;  things 
tore  up  in  great  shape.  His  woman 
wus  killed,  dead." 
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MANY  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  including  editors  and 
speakers  not  a  few,  are  sometimes 
seized  with  the  fear  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Republic  is  in  danger  and 
that  the  whole  edifice  of  democracy  is 
tottering  and  about  to  fall.  They  in- 
dulge at  one  time  in  lengthy  jeremiads, 
lamenting  the  evil  days  upon  which 
they  have  fallen  and  longing  for  some 
golden  age  in  the  years  that  have 
passed;  or  at  another  time  they  adopt 
a  more  denunciatory  style,  berating 
with  unsparing  tongue  the  present  day 
leaders  in  politics,  religion,  art,  and 
business.  They  cry  out  for  radical 
measures  of  change,  or  they  refuse  al- 
together to  be  comforted.  In  a  word, 
they  become  panic-stricken.  The  least 
untoward  event,  the  slightest  breath 
of  corruption,  the  most  unimportant 
error  of  a  public  servant,  or  of  a  pri- 
vate citizen  sufficiently  well  known  to 
receive  the  attention  of  alert  newspa- 
per reporters,  will  unnerve  these  de- 
spairers  and  blanch  their  faces  with 
fear. 

Three  classes  of  people  are  particu- 
larly subject  to  these  attacks  of  panic. 
They  are,  first,  the  old  men,  who  can- 
not adapt  themselves  to  new  condi- 
tions and  new  surroundings,  who  have 
not  grown  with  their  years,  but  have 
dropped  out  of  the  procession  and  live 
wholly  in  the  past.  Not  all  old  men 
belong  to  this  class.  Fortunately  the 
world  is  always  blessed  with  the  ripe 


wisdom  of  aged  princes  among  men, 
who  with  minds  stored  with  learning 
and  rich  in  experience  retain  their 
youthful  spirits,  their  confidence  in  hu- 
manity, and  their  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  what  is  good  and  right. 
Next  are  the  unsuccessful  and  unfor- 
tunate, men  of  all  ages,  whose  lives 
have  been  soured  by  adversity,  who 
have  come  to  look  upon  life  and  the 
world  with  a  distorted  vision  and 
through  glasses  in  which  the  reflection 
of  their  own  misfortunes  obscures  the 
real  picture  of  existing  conditions. 
They  charge  society  and  government 
with  the  sufferings  of  themselves  and 
their  wives  and  children.  To  the  third 
class  belong  those  young  men  who  are 
seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  re- 
form the  world.  They  see  injustice, 
corruption,  mismanagement,  sin  and 
sorrow  of  all  kinds  in  the  world  and 
in  their  own  country.  With  hot- 
headed eagerness  to  right  the  universe, 
they  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  every- 
thing is  wrong  and  surpass  their  elders 
in  the  vehemence  of  their  diatribes 
against  the  existing  order  of  things. 

These  men,  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  panic,  continually  point  to  the  les- 
sons of  history,  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  history  is  filled  with  the  wrecks  of 
governments,  the  horrors  of  society 
and  the  worm-eaten  records  of  in- 
numerable human  failures ;  that  it  tells 
of  ages  of  gross  darkness  by  the  side 
of  which  our  own  time  is  as  a  flood  of 
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light.  Other  men  before  these  have 
denounced  the  iniquities  and  satirized 
the  foibles  of  individuals  and  nations. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  cry  that 
there  is  foulness  in  the  world  and  that 
the  innocent  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the 
guilty.  From  Jeremiah  and  Juvenal  to 
Dean  Swift  and  Thackeray  there  are 
pictures  of  men  and  associations  of 
men  which  prove  that  history  is  not 
one-sided.  The  hopeful  man  draws  a 
more  striking  lesson  from  the  records 
of  the  past  than  the  despairer. 

IN  recent  years  there  has  been 
heard  a  pessimistic  note  in  the 
ranks  of  both  political  parties  in  this 
country  which,  in  the  light  of  facts, 
is  hardly  justifiable.  In  two  memor- 
able campaigns,  cool-headed,  reflecting 
men  heard  with  regret  the  partisans  of 
one  candidate  for  the  presidency  pre- 
dict the  overthrow  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  substitution  of  a  plu- 
tocratic oligarchy  which  would  stifle 
institutions  derived  from  our  fathers. 
In  vehement  speeches  tremulous  with 
passion  they  cried  aloud  against  cor- 
ruption and  the  power  of  mammon. 
At  the  same  time  the  followers  of  the 
other  candidate  emptied  vials  of  wrath 
upon  the  heads  of  their  opponents, 
whom  they  characterized  as  dangerous 
political  agitators  and  even  as  anarch- 
ists, or  dismissed  with  ridicule  and 
scorn  as  ignorant  and  inexperienced 
visionaries.  Both  parties,  the  victims 
of  panic  fear,  were  led  into  an  absurd 
extravagance  of  thought  and  speech. 
Both  were  wrong  in  their  radical  utter- 
ances.    Both  were  unmindful  of  the 


history  of  their  country.  They  did  not 
remember  that  the  great  men  among 
their  fathers  had  been  through  the 
same  flood  of  political  vituperation  and 
had  heard  the  same  evil  prophecies,  but 
nevertheless  had  seen  the  ship  of  state 
weather  every  storm.  They  did  not 
remember  that  Washington  and  Jack- 
son and  Lincoln  had  been  stung  with 
severer  criticism  and  battered  with 
more  opprobious  epithets  than  McKin- 
ley  or  Bryan.  They  argued  blindly 
and  followed  feeling  without  reason, 
but  their  fears  were  ill-timed. 

Today  there  are  signs  of  a  hysterical 
fever  among  many  men  of  all  shades 
of  political  belief  due  to  certain  great 
movements  in  the  industrial  world. 
The  formations  of  the  so-called  trusts, 
which  are  accompanied  by  great  com- 
binations of  capital  and  by  the  concen- 
tration of  the  power  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men,  are  resulting  in 
many  idle  speeches,  foolish  sugges- 
tions, and  wild  prophesies.  Many  sen- 
sible citizens  appear  to  be  in  danger  of 
a  temporary  loss  of  sanity  whenever  a 
new  trust  is  formed,  or  whenever  a 
new  rairoad  consolidation  is  reported. 
Again  they  foresee  the  early  destruc- 
tion of  the  republic.  They  fail  to  see 
the  working  of  a  great  and  inevitable 
change  in  the  economic  world. 

It  is  true  that  the  power  of  wealth 
has  been  grievously  abused,  that  there 
are  pronounced  evils  connected  with 
trusts  in  their  present  inchoative  form, 
that  the  unscrupulous  rich  are  more 
worthy  of  punishment  than  the  unfor- 
tunate poor,  and  that  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  industrial  as  well  as  po- 
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litical  liberty ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  no 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  situation 
can  be  provided  when  clear  vision  and 
sane  judgment  are  lacking.  The 
United  States  is  not  yet  on  the  brink 
of  destruction.  It  is  for  the  sake  of 
the  moral  effect  of  a  sane  way  of  think- 
ing rather  than  for  the  sake  of  the 
exploitation  of  any  political  or  eco- 
nomic theory  that  these  words  are 
written. 

THAT  the  opportunity  of  the 
young  man  and  the  man  of  mod- 
erate means  is  not  yet  lost,  and  that 
the  country  is  not  yet  the  property  of 
any  one  man,  or  group  of  men,  are 
statements  of  truth  well  nigh  axiom- 
atic, however  much  they  may  be 
doubted  in  the  mind  of  the  panicky  in- 
dividual. One  hundred  years  ago  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $100,000,000. 
Last  year  they  presented  the  aggregate 
of  $22,000,000,000.  In  thirty  years  in- 
dividual bank  deposits  have  been  mul- 
tiplied by  six.  In  fifty  years  the 
wealth  of  the  country  has  increased 
from  seven  thousand  to  one  hundred 
thousand  millions.  In  fifty  years  the 
number  of  factories  in  the  country 
has  been  increased  by  half  a  million, 
and  its  domestic  commerce  is  now  as 
great  as  the  foreign  commerce  of  all 
the  countries  in  the  world.  These  fig- 
ures, which  were  compiled  by  one  of 
the  most  independent  and  reputable 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  when 
analyzed,  will  go  far  toward  disprov- 
ing   the    assertion    that    there    is    no 

longer  a  chance  in  this  country  for  any 
7 


one  save  the  rich  man.  A  distin- 
guished member  of  the  cabinet,  who  is 
believed  to  be  an  honest  man,  says :  "It 
is  now  known  that  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal embarked  in  independent  enter- 
prises in  the  past  two  years  at  least 
equals  the  total  capital  of  the  great 
combinations  formed  within  the  past 
twelve  years.' '  At  that  ratio  it  does 
not  appear  that  seventy-five  millions  of 
people  are  in  any  immediate  danger  of 
becoming  the  serfs  of  the  Morgans  and 
the  Rockefellers. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  mighty 
population  with  red  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  flowing  in  its  veins  will  dumbly 
sit  and  allow  itself  to  be  enthralled 
by  a  few  manipulators  of  stocks. 
The  country  is  not  lacking  in  brains 
and  courage  with  which  to  remedy  the 
evil  of  trusts.  Sooner  or  later  suffi- 
cient measures  of  regulation  will  be 
adopted.  In  the  meantime  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  natural  laws  are  certain 
in  their  working.  Over-capitalized 
trusts  will  fall  of  their  own  weight, 
and  watered  stocks  will  flood  their  own 
promoters;  but  the  legitimate  trusts 
have  come  to  stay.  They  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  modern  business  methods ;  they 
mark  another  mile-stone  in  economic 
progress.  That  there  is  no  great 
danger  in  them,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  becoming  "people- 
ized."  The  securities  of  the  great 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  are 
held  in  forty  thousand  hands.  It  is 
impossible  for  one  man,  or  for  a  co- 
terie of  men,  to  retain  a  grasp  upon 
any  one  line  of  industry.  The  trust 
managers   are   wise  and  conservative 
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men.  They  will  hardly  venture  to 
arouse  a  popular  hostility,  and  a  dan- 
gerous animosity  which  would  wreck 
them  and  their  business.  They  will 
realize  that  in  the  long  run  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  are  their  interests. 

A  temperate  discussion  of  the  trust 
question  is  wise ;  it  is  right  and  neces- 
sary, for  a  free  people  must  be  ever 
alert  and  vigilant  in  order  to  maintain 
a  government,  and  to  enjoy  a  society  of 
the  highest  excellence.  Dark  clouds 
float  above  the  horizon  of  every  nation 


at  times,  but  the  sunshine  is  just  be- 
yond. It  is  not  a  time  for  craven  fear. 
The  American  Republic  is  but  at  the 
threshold  of  its  greatness.  There  is  a 
glorious  future  ahead,  despite  the  dark 
prophecy  of  Macaulay,  made  amid  the 
fogs  of  the  old  world,  and  the  pessi- 
mistic fears  of  those  who  interpret 
every  change  to  mean  disaster.  The 
moral  fiber,  the  sane  reason,  and  the 
alert  energy  of  the  intelligent  Amer- 
ican people  are  proof  against  any 
chronic  disease  of  the  body  politic. 
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UNITED    STATES. 

Princeton  University. 

Professor  William  Libbey,  who  has 
been  absent  a  year  exploring  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  recently  returned  to 
Princeton  University. 

Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  of  New  York, 
has  given  $10,000  to  the  endowment 
fund  of  the  library  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

The  American  Archaeological  In- 
stitute held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Princeton  on  December  31  and  Janu- 
ary 1  and  2. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Philip  Freneau, 
poet  of  the  Revolution,  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  University  Library.  Vol- 
ume 1  is  announced  for  January.  1, 
1903. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Professor  H.  V.  Hilprecht  has  been 
awarded  the  Lucy  Wharton  Drexel 
medal  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  archeological  researches. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
received  $100,000  from  Dr.  E.  W.  and 
Clarence  H.  Clark  for  a  chair  in  as- 
syriology,  to  which  Dr.  Hilprecht  has 
been  appointed. 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Goodspeed,  profess- 
or of  Physics,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Roentgen  Society. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Conrad,  fellow  in  botany, 
will  spend  three  months  in  Europe 
studying  varieties  of  the  water  lily. 

Professor  Hermann  V.  Hilprecht, 
the  head  of  Pennsylvania's  assyriologi- 
cal  department,  left  Philadelphia  De- 
cember 10  for  Hamburg,  Germany.  He 
v/ill  spend  four  months  lecturing  to  the 


students  of  the  German  universities  on 
the  results  of  his  recent  explorations 
in  Babylon.  Later  he  will  go  to  Con- 
stantinople to  complete  cataloguing  the 
Babylonian  antiquities  in  the  Royal  Ot- 
toman Museum.  Subsequently  Dr. 
Hilprecht  will  fit  out  another  expedi- 
tion for  explorations  in  Nippur.  He 
will  not  return  to  Philadelphia  until 
1904. 

Professor  George  F.  Baker,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  shown 
that  radium,  the  singular  element  ob- 
tained from  pitchblende,  which  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  throwing  off  an  in- 
visible radiance,  may  be  used  as  a 
cheaper  substitute  for  the  "X"  rays  in 
photographing  concealed  objects.  No 
energy  has  to  be  expended  upon  the 
radium,  for  it  acts  spontaneously  and 
continuously,  without  apparent  loss. 
It  really  defines  the  bones  through  the 
flesh  and  other  tissues,  and  a  photo- 
graph can  be  made  with  it  in  half  a 
minute. 

Carnegie  Institute. 

The  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute in  their  first  annual  meeting 
held  in  Washington  on  November  25, 
1902,  voted  the  following  appropria- 
tions :  $200,000  for  grants  for  research, 
$40,000  for  publications,  $50,000  for 
administration  and  $100,000  to  be 
placed  in  the  reserve  fund.  The  new 
book  containing  the  reports  of  various 
committees  and  other  material  of  gen- 
era! interest  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. 

The  Carnegie  Institute  has  made  a 
grant  of  $500  to  Professor  Bancroft, 
of  Cornell  University,  for  a  systematic 
study  of  the  bronzes. 
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Trinity  College,  N.  C. 

A  handsome  new  dormitory  has  re- 
cently been  completed.  It  is  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  N.  Duke.  The  hall 
is  made  of  red  pressed  brick,  trimmed 
in  gray  brick.  The  rooms  are  arranged 
in  suites  of  three,  with  bathrooms  and 
closets,  and  supplied  with  all  modern 
conveniences. 

The  new  library  building,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  James  B.  Duke,  of  New  York, 
has  been  completed,  and  the  steel  stack 
is  now  being  put  into  the  stack  room. 
The  building  is  made  of  red  pressed 
brick,  trimmed  in  granite,  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  handsomest  public  building 
in  North  Carolina.  It  can  be  made, 
when  necessary,  to  hold  three  hundred 
thousand  volumes.  Since  1899,  6,430 
volumes  have  been  added  to  the  li- 
brary. Mr.  T.  B.  Duke,  of  New  York, 
has  given  $10,000  and  Miss  Annie 
Roney,  of  Durham,  $1,000  to  be  spent 
at  once  in  the  purchase  of  books. 

Another  important  feature  of  the 
library  is  the  vault  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  documents  and  very  rare  books. 
The  college  Historical  Society  has  al- 
ready collected  some  valuable  papers 
of  this  class.  The  vault  is  especially 
designed  for  the  reception  of  docu- 
ments. Persons  who  have  such  papers 
are  requested  to  intrust  them  to  the 
care  of  the  Trinity  Historical  Society, 
which  will  undertake  to  have  them 
catalogued  and  preserved  -for  the  privi- 
lege of  using  them  for  historical  pur- 
poses. 

Last  spring  announcement  was  made 
through  President  Kilgo  that  Mr.  B. 
N.  Duke  would  add  to  his  already  gen- 
erous gifts  to  the  college  an  amount 
sufficient  to  endow  four  chairs  in  the 
subjects  of  German,  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Political  Economy,  and  Ap- 
plied Mathematics.  These  chairs  were 
filled  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  June 
last. 


Mr.  John  Christian  Ransmeier,  who 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  Department 
of  German,  graduated  from  North- 
western University  in  1894  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  Germanic  Philology  in 
1901. 

Mr.  George  L.  Hamilton,  who  takes 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Ro- 
mance Languages,  was  born  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  prepared  for  college 
at  the  Roxbury  Latin  School.  He 
received  the  A.B.  degree  from  Har- 
vard in  1895  and  the  A.M.  degree  in 
1897.  In  1901-1902  he  was  a  student 
in  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  in 
Paris. 

Mr.  William  H.  Gleason,  who  became 
professor  of  political  economy  and  so- 
cial science,  succeeding  Professor 
Dowd,  now  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, graduated  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  in  1890,  and  received  his 
Ph.D.  from  Columbia  University  in 
1899. 

In  January,  1902,  a  new  magazine 
was  started  at  Trinity  College,  called 
the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  and 
edited  by  John  S.  Bassett,  Ph.D. 
(John  Hopkins).  The  fourth  num- 
ber of  the  Quarterly  has  come  from 
the  press. 

m  William  P.  Few,  Ph.D.  (Harvard), 
for  six  years  professor  of  English, 
was  made  dean  of  the  faculty  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Flowers,  professor  of 
mathematics,  was  made  faculty  man- 
ager of  athletics. 

The  library  building  given  to  Trinity 
College,  North  Carolina,  by  Mr.  James 
B.  Duke,  was  opened  in  January. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Nicholson  has  been  called 
to  the  chair  of  applied  mathematics  in 
Trinity  College,  North  Carolina. 
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Mr.  L.  C.  Nicholson,  who  has  charge 
of  the  work  in  applied  mathematics, 
graduated  from  Trinity  College  with 
the  A.B.  degree  in  1899,  an<*  the  M.A. 
degree  in  1900. 

University  of  California. 

The  University  of  California  will 
devote  $425,000  in  the  construction  of 
a  Hall  of  Physiology  to  be  completely 
equipped  with  research  laboratories, 
salt  water  aquaria,  etc.  Professor 
Jacques  Loeb  will  have  charge  of  this 
department,  the  duties  of  which  he  as- 
sumed January  1,  1903. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Setchell,  professor  of  bot- 
any of  the  University  of  California, 
has  been  given  a  leave  of  absence  for 
the  next  academic  year. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  gave  $111,000 
for  archeology  and  anthropology  at  the 
University  of  California,  during  the 
past  year. 

University  of  Iowa. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  at  a  recent  meeting,  de- 
cided to  erect  a  central  building  for  ad- 
ministration  and  general  purposes,  at 
a  cost  of  $225,000;  an  agricultural 
building  at  a  cost  of  $200,000 ;  a  fire- 
proof addition  to  the  Agricultural 
Hall  60  by  100  feet;  a  pavilion  for 
agronomy  and  animal  husbandry  to 
cost  $50,000,  and  a  suitable  heating 
plant  to  cost  $65,000.  The  sums  are  to 
be  derived  from  the  one-fifth  mill 
building  tax  granted  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

Dr.  G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  psychology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  is  on  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence of  a  year  in  Germany. 

Columbia  University. 

Professor  Keener  has  resigned  from 
the  law  faculty. 


The  faculty  of  Columbia  University 
has  added  a  course  in  automobile 
mechanics  to  the  curriculum. 

Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson 
will  be  absent  from  the  university 
during  the  spring  term,  and  will  spend 
some  time  in  Persia. 

A  memorial  tablet  to  the  late  Ham- 
ilton Y.  Castner,  the  well-known 
chemist  inventor,  was  unveiled  on 
December  16  at  Columbia  University, 
of  which  he  was  an  alumnus. 

The  subject  of  the  General  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  prize  in  English  for 
1903,  is  "Ruskin  as  a  Writer  and 
Teacher,  with  Especial  Reference  to 
The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture' 
and  Time  and  Tide.' " 

A  Committee  on  Revision  of  the 
calendar  makes  the  following  propo- 
sal: 

College  work  would  begin  on  Mon- 
day, September  23,  two  weeks  earlier 
than  usual.  The  fall  examinations 
would  take  place  in  the  preceding 
week.  The  Christmas  holidays  would 
extend  over  the  same  period  as  at  pres- 
ent, and  the  second  term  would  open 
en  FeDruary  1.  Commencement  week 
would  start  in  on  Sunday,  June  5,  with 
the  baccalaureate  sermon;  June  6 
would  be  Columbia  College  class  day ; 
June  8,  commencement  day,  June  13, 
the  first  day  of  the  spring  entrance  ex- 
aminations, and  July  6  and  August  17, 
the  opening  and  closing  days  of  the 
fifth  summer  session. 

Dr.  Gary  N.  Calkins,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  zoology  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  consulting 
biologist  to  the  New  York  State  Path- 
ological Hospital. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Hyslop,  professor  of  logic 
and  ethics  at  Columbia  University,  has 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Two  scholarships,  valued  at  $750 
each,  have  been  established  at  the  Co- 
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lumbia  and  Chicago  Universities  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Jewish 
Charities,  to  train  men  and  women  in 
sociological  work  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Hebrew  charities  in  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

Professor  Ogden  Nicholas  Rood 
died  in  New  York  City  November  12, 
1902,  at  the  age  of  71  years.  For  the 
past  thirty-nine  years  he  had  been  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. He  was  eminent  for  researches 
in  experimental  physics. 

Professor  Mareton  Taylor  Bogart, 
of  Columbia  University,  has  recently 
been  elected  Vice  President  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Chemical  Industry  of  England. 

New  York  City  College. 

Professor  Samuel  Wolff,  head  of 
department  of  geometry  and  drawing, 
has  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Messrs.  Clark  and  Peterson  have 
been  promoted  to  instructorships. 

Harvard  University. 

The  Christmas  vacation  began  on 
December  22,  and  was  extended,  by 
Special  action  of  the  Corporation,  until 
January  5.  In  addition  to  this  unusu- 
ally long  vacation,  men  from  a  distance 
were  allowed  traveling  time,  so  that 
their  vacations  began  at  their  homes  at 
the  same  time  as  those  of  the  men  from 
Cambridge  and  Boston. 

^  Mr.  James  Stillman,  of  New  York 
City,  has  given  $100,000  to  Harvard 
University  for  the  endowment  of  a 
professorship  in  comparative  anatomy. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Kenedy,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  returned  from  an  expedi- 
tion which  supervised  the  laying  of  a 
cable  in  Mexican  waters. 

Vanderbilt  University. 

The  Vanderbilt  Southern  History 
Society,  through  one  of  its  commit- 


tees, is  engaged  in  some  very  interest- 
ing work,  involving  the  correction  of 
a  misstatement  in  the  United  States 
histories  regarding  the  fate  of  a  quan- 
tity of  tea  which  was  landed  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  just  before  the  rev- 
olution. Almost  without  exception 
the  histories  state  that  the  tea  was 
stored  away  in  damp  cellars  and  there 
spoiled,  often  the  very  same  words 
being  used  in  different  books.  Dr.  Da- 
vid Duncan  Wallace,  some  time  Fel- 
low in  Vanderbilt  University,  now  ad- 
junct Professor  of  History  and  Eco- 
nomics in  Wofford  College,  has  in- 
vestigated the  matter  thoroughly,  and 
has  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A 
Chapter  of  South  Carolina  Constitu- 
tional History"  (No.  4  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Vanderbilt  Southern  His- 
tory Society),  in  which  he  has  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  not  only  did  the 
tea  not  perish,  but  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature,  on  September  27,  1776, 
passed  a  bill  ordering  the  tea  sold  and 
the  money  applied  to  the  public  service^ 

Following  this  up,  tne  committee 
has  recently  corresponded  with  the  au- 
thors and  publishers  of  some  dozen 
histories,  calling  attention  to  the  mis- 
take. In  every  case  an  answer  has 
been  received,  expressing  appreciation 
for  the  correction  and  promising  the 
speedy  insertion  of  it  in  future  edi- 
tions. 

Through  Dr.  H.  Z.  Kip,  Professor 
.of  German,  a  generous  friend  (who 
wishes  his  name  withheld),  has  pre- 
sented Vanderbilt  University  with  a 
fine  art  collection,  including  engrav- 
ures,  heliogravures,  colored  facsimiles 
and  photographs  of  a  select  list  of  old 
and  modern  masterpieces.  Dr.  Kip 
himself,  while  in  Munich  last  sum- 
mer, purchased  some  of  the  pictures, 
which,  with  the  others,  have  all  been 
hung  in  the  halls  of  the  Dialetic  and 
Philosophic  Societies. 
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Cornell  University. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Clinton,  agriculturist,  has 
resigned  and  is  succeeded  by  J.  W. 
Gilmore. 

In  either  of  these  ways,  therefore, 
a  person  may  complete  his  course  in 
three  years,  though  the  required 
amount  of  work  is  not  lessened. 

At  the  request  of  the  Canadian  Com- 
missioners of  Agriculture,  Professor 
Roberts  has  planned  a  special  short 
course  in  agriculture  for  Canadian 
students.  Ten  such  students  wish  to 
fit  themselves  for  nature-study  work 
ir  rural  schools.  They  will  come  to 
Cornell  in  January. 

At  a  recent  special  meeting  the 
faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  voted  to 
continue  the  practice  of  giving  enter- 
ing students  credit  for  work  done  in 
excess  of  the  actual  entrance  require- 
ments. It  was  decided  also  to  allow 
undergraduates  credit  for  work  done 
in  the  summer  school. 

President  Schurman,  of  Cornell 
University,  suggests  that  the  new  Hall 
of  the  Liberal  Arts  to  be  erected  there 
be  named  after  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith.  President  Schurman  calls  Dr. 
Smith  "the  most  illustrious  exponent 
of  liberal  culture  who  ever  sat  in  the 
Cornell  Faculty."  And  none  will  say 
that  the  encomium  is  not  highly  de- 
served. 

Professor  G.  C.  Caldwell,  Chief  Ot 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  at  Cor- 
nell University,  has  tefldered  his  res- 
ignation, to  take  effect  at  once.  Pro- 
fessor Caldwell  is  68  years  old  and 
would  have  had  two  years  more  to 
serve  before  retirement  on  account  of 
the  age  limit  recently  adopted  by  the 
institution. 

Yale  University. 

A  number  of  very  interesting  gifts 
have  been  received  from  the  Egyptian 
Exploration  Fund.    They  come  from 


Abydos  and  Faiyum  and  include  a 
large  number  of  Ushabti  funeral  figu- 
rines ;  a  bronze  figure  of  Bast;  a  high- 
ly decorated  cartonnage  mask ;  spindle 
whorls,  and  a  statue  in  granite,  a  set 
of  prehistoric  flints  representing  va- 
rious implements,.  The  various  Egyp- 
tian collections  is  now  quite  extensive 
and  includes  252  specimens  of  mounted 
mummy  cloths. 

There  are  now  265  graduate  stu- 
dents at  Yale,  representing  167  uni- 
versities and  colleges. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  Kirt- 
land  Hall. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  has 
granted  $1,600  to  Professor  E.  W. 
Scripture  for  the  prosecution  of  re- 
searches on  the  voice. 

By  the  will  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bar^e, 
of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  Yale  University 
received  a  bequest  of  $80,000  and  La- 
fayette College  $2,500. 

The  Yale  Club  of  Chicago  has  es- 
tablished four  annual  scholarships  at 
Yale  University  in  the  academic  and 
scientific  departments.  They  amount 
to  $600  each  and  are  to  be  given  to 
students  resident  in  Illinois.  The  ben- 
eficiaries will  give  notes  for  the 
amounts  of  the  scholarship  payable  at 
intervals  after  graduation. 

Professor  J.  Willard  Gibbs,  of  Yale 
University,  has  been  elected  a  corres- 
ponding member  of  the  Munich  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences. 

Professor  J.  J.  Thompson,  the  emi- 
nent physicist  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, England,  has  been  invited  to  be 
the  first  lecturer  at  Yale  University  on 
the  Silliman  foundation. 

Wesleyan  University,  Conn. 

The  Wilbur  Fisk  Hall  in  process 
of  construction  will  cost  $120,000. 

Ground  will  be  broken  in  the  spring 
for  another  building  to  be  called  the 
Scott  Hall  of  Natural  Science. 
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The  trustees  of  the  Elizabeth 
Thompson  fund  have  set  aside  a  sum 
for  experimentation  in  the  Wesleyan 
liquid-air  plant. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  has  appro- 
priated $5,000  to  Professor  W.  O. 
Atwater  for  further  researches  with 
his  respiration  calorimeter. 

Washington  and  Lee  University. 

Three  new  professors  entered  upon 
their  duties  at  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent session.  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Long,  who 
succeeds  Hon.  H.  St.  George  Tucker 
as  professor  of  constitutional  and  in- 
ternational law,  is  an  A.B.  of  Rich- 
mond College,  B.S.  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  B.L.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Dr.  John  H.  La- 
tane,  who  succeeds  Dr.  H.  A.  White 
in  the  chair  of  History,  has  for  the 
past  four  years  been  professor  of  His- 
tory and  Economics  in  Randolph-Ma- 
con Woman's  College  at  Lynchburg, 
Va.  He  is  an  A.B.  and  Ph.D.  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

In  order  to  relieve  President  Denny 
cf  a  part  of  his  work  as  professor  of 
I-atin  Dr.  James  W.  Kern  was  ap- 
pointed adjunct-professor  in  that  de- 
partment He  is  a  Ph.D.  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  was  a  teacher 
for  several  years  in  the  Episcopal  High 
School  at  Alexandria. 

Dr.  H.  Parker  Willis  will  resume 
charge  of  the  department  of  Econom- 
ics and  Politics  in  January.  Professor 
Willis  has  been  absent  on  leave  for 
the  past  eighteen  months.  His  place 
has  been  supplied  during  that  time  by 
Adjunct-professor  Robert  F.  Hoxie 
who  will  return  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  complete  the  work  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  This 
department  has  been  placed  on  a  sub- 
stantial basis  by  the  completion  of  the 
William  L.  Wilson  Memorial  Fund. 
During  his  term  as  President  of  Wash- 


ington and  Lee,  Mr.  Wilson  devoted 
a  Targe  share  of  his  thought  and  en- 
ergy to  enlarging  the  work  in  Politics, 
Economics  and  History.  His  public 
services  to  the  nation  had  been  due  to 
his  own  mastery  of  economic  questions, 
and  he  wished  to  provide  for  Southern 
youths  greater  facilities  for  the  study 
o?  economic  and  political  questions 
than  had  ever  been  offered  in  South- 
ern colleges  and  universities.  The  Me- 
morial Fund  of  $100,000  will  enable 
the  university  to  carry  on  this  work. 
The  income  over  and  above  what  is  re- 
quired to  pay  the  salary  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  Economics  and  Politics  will 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  until  an 
amount  is  realized  sufficient  to  erect  a 
building  for  the  departments  of  Poli- 
tics, Economics,  and  History. 

The  movement  to  extend  the  work 
01  these  departments  has  recently  been 
greatly  aided  by  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing publishing  firms  of  New  York 
city,  who,  through  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  R.  Underwood  Johnson,  associate 
editor  of  the  Century  Magazine,  have 
presented  the  university  with  from 
1, 000  to  1,500  volumes  on  History, 
Economics  and  Politics.  This  gift  is 
an  expression  of  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  Mr.  Wilson  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  international  copyright 
law. 

Centenary  College,  La. 

This  old  school  has  taken  on  new 
life  under  the  vigorous  management  of 
the  new  president,  Mr.  Henry  Beach 
Carre,  who  received  his  training  at 
Tulane  and  Vanderbilt  and  in  the  uni- 
versities of  the  fatherland. 

University  of  Michigan. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  at  the  meeting 
held  November  21,  voted  to  accept 
from  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor  the  title, 
or    lease    for    ninety-nine    years,    of 
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about  seven  acres  of  land,  including 
Felch  Park,  the  "Cathole,"  and  ad- 
jacent lots.  In  accepting  the  trust  the 
regents  agree  to  lay  out  the  land  as  a 
kotanical  garden  and  arboretum,  and 
to  care  for  and  beautify  the  grounds. 

The  philosophical  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  have  just 
recommended  the  appointment  of  J. 
E.  Wallace  Wallin,  Ph.D.,  to  the  as- 
sistantship  in  the  department  of  phi- 
losophy, created  by  the  board  of  re- 
gents at  its  last  meeting.  Dr.  Wallin 
was  educated  at  Yale  and  Qark  Uni- 
versities and  abroad. 

Mr.  Walter  Dennison,  professor  of 
Latin  and  Roman  archaeology  at  Ober- 
liii  College  during  1901-02,  has  been 
appointed  junior  professor  of  Latin 
in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Fred  G.  Frink,  who  was  re- 
cently appointed  instructor  in  civil  en- 
gineering in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, is  a  graduate  of  the  engineering 
department  of  that  institution  with  the 
class  of  1886. 

Over  two  thousand  degrees  have 
been  conferred  on  women  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  Over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  two  thousand  degrees 
were  given  for  graduate  work.  Two 
were  honorary  degrees. 

Among  the  new  courses  being  given 
by  the-  University  of  Michigan, 
through  its  department  of  higher 
commercial  education,  are  the  "Theo- 
ries of  Annuities  and  Insurance"  and 
the  "Mathematics  of  Insurance  and 
Statistics." 

A  new  engineering  building  is  now 
being  erected  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  It 
will  consist  of  a  main  part  and  three 
large  wings. 

M.  Begiat  de  Bordes,  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  department  of  French 


of  the  University  of  Michigan  to  suc- 
ceed Victor  E.  Francois,  who  recently 
resigned  his  position  as  instructor  in 
that  subject.  M.  Begiat  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the 
L^niversity  of  Paris. 

Among  the  new  and  practical 
courses  now  being  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  is  that  of  for- 
estry. The  course  is  techhical  in 
character,  and  open  only  to  gradu- 
ate students.  Twenty-three  students 
at  the  university  have  decided  to  take 
this  special  course  in  forestry. 

Dr.  Jno.  O.  Reed,  Professor  of  Phy- 
sics, has  been  injured  by  an  accidental 
exposion  in  his  laboratory.  It  is  feared 
that  he  may  lose  his  eyesight. 

Radcliffe  College 

The  sum  of  $116,000  has  been  col- 
lected for  a  student's  house  at  Rad- 
cliffe College,  in  honor  of  the  eightieth 
birthday  of  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  the 
president  of  the  College. 

University  of  Chicago. 

At  the  last  convocation  exercises  it 
was  announced  that  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  had  added  another  $1,- 
000,000  to  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  that  other 
sums  amounting  to  $526,000  had  been 
given  to  the  university. 

Senn  Hall  of  the  Rush  Medical 
College  was  dedicated  December  17, 
1902,  the  principal  address  being  de- 
livered by  Sir  William  Hingston,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  Laval  University, 
Montreal.    The  hall  cost  $130,000. 

Tulane  University. 

The  Medical  Department  of  Tulane 
University  has  been  made  the  resid- 
uary legatee  of  the  late  A.  C.  Hutch- 
inson. It  is  estimated  that  the  residu- 
ary of  the  estate  will  approximate 
$1,000,000. 
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University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Adams,  widow  of  the 
late  President  Chas.  Kendall  Adams, 
has  left  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
a  large  part  of  her  estate  to  be  added 
to  the  fellowship  fund  created  by  the 
will  of  President  Adams. 

University  of  Rochester. 

The  University  of  Rochester  has  re- 
ceived a  gift  of  $10,000  from  Mrs. 
Esther  Baker  Steele. 

Stanford  University. 

A  gymnasium  building  which  it  is 
reported  will  cost  $500,000,  will  be 
erected  at  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity. The  cornerstone  was  laid 
December  11,  1902. 

Mrs.  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford  has  de- 
cided to  erect  a  magnificent  new  li- 
brary building  at  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University.  It  is  to  be  the 
handsomest  and  most  costly  structure 
of  its  kind  on  this  continent.  The 
plans  for  the  building  have  already 
been  ordered,  and  within  a  month  will 
be  presented  to  Mrs.  Stanford  for  her 
approval.  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  has 
inspected  the  Gould  Memorial  Li- 
brary in  New  York  with  a  view  of 
using  it  as  a  model  for  the  library  to 
be  built  by  her  at  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  University. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  means  of 
causing  rhythmic  beats  in  a  strip  of 
heart  muscle  is  announced  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  stimulus 
is  oxygen,  and  Dr.  David  J.  lingle  is 
the  discoverer. 

Professor  Germain  Martin,  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  is  delivering  a 
series  of  lectures  in  this  country  on 
French  architecture. 

Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody  has  en- 
dowed a  permanent  scholarship  in  the 
graduate  school  of  Harvard  for  the 


benefit  of  some  graduate  each  year  of 
the  University  of  Georgia. 

For  the  first  time  on  record  a  young 
lady  has  won  the  literary  medical 
scholarship  at  Queen's  College,  Gal- 
way. 

The  appointment  is  announced  of 
Dr.  E.  C.  Franklin  to  the  Chair  of 
Organic  Chemistry,  made  vacant  last 
summer  by  the  death  of  Dr.  G.  W. 
Shepard.  The  new  member  of  the 
faculty  is  now  Professor  of  Physical 
Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas, and  an  investigator  of  note  in 
the  line  of  laboratory  research. 

It  proves  to  be  Mrs.  Lucy  Board- 
man,  of  New  Haven,  who  made  the 
gift  of  $150,000  to  Yale  University, 
for  the  new  Kirtland  Hall. 

Lehigh  University. 

The  following  prize  scholarships 
will  be  open  to  competition  at  the  an- 
nual examinations  in  June:  Two  in 
the  Classical  Course  of  $150  and  $100 
each  and  one  in  the  Latin-Scientific 
Course  of  $125  annually,  in  addition 
to  free  tuition.  Provision  is  made  for 
worthy  and  needy  students  whereby 
they  may  postpone  payment  of  tuition 
until  after  graduation. 

There  are  also  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  scholarships  for  free  tuition  in 
the  Classical  and  Latin-Scientific 
courses. 

West  Virginia  University. 

The  fine  new  library  building  is  now 
open  for  use,  the  books  having  been 
transferred  during  the  holidays.  It  is 
considered  one  of  the  handsomest  col- 
lege library  buildings  in  the  country. 

United  States  Senator  Scott,  of 
West  Virginia,  gives  two  prizes,  one 
of  $60  and  the  other  of  $40,  for  the 
best  essays  by  women  students.    The 
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subject  this  year  is  "The  American 
Expansion  Movement." 

The  subject  this  year  of  the  William 
Jennings  Bryan  prize  essay  will  be 
Suffrage:  Its  History,  Justification, 
Abuse,  and  limitations." 

Mr.  William  H.  Boughton,  C  E. 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  has 
been  added  to  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  will  begin 
his  work  at  the  opening  of  the  spring 
term. 

DePauw  University. 

Chancellor  W.  H.  Hickman,  of  De- 
Pauw, surprised  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Board  of  Vis- 
itors of  the  University  by  tendering 
his  resignation,  to  take  effect  at  the 
close  of  the  present  school  year.  Dr. 
Hickman  has  been  Chancellor  of  De- 
Pauw for  the  past  five  years.  At  the 
time  he  took  up  his  duties  the  finances 
of  DePauw  were  in  bad  shape  and  the 
school  was  redlining  behind  in  its  cur- 
rent expenses  some  $15,000  per  year. 
This  year  the  deficit  will  be  but  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  and  this  has  been  pro- 
vided for  by  an  appropriation  of  thj 
Board.  Dr.  Hickman  resigns  because 
he  thinks  the  university  has  too  many 
official  heads  and  would  succeed  bet- 
ter with  the  administrative  power  cen- 
tralized. General  regret  is  expressed 
at  Dr.  Hickman's  retirement. 

Minshall  Laboratory  has  been  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $55,000. 

Wellesley  College. 

Wellesley  College  is  contemplating 
starting  a  Department  of  Agriculture, 
modeled  after  the  Horticultural  Col- 
lege at  Swanley,  England.  The  exper- 
iment will  be  a  novelty  in  the  East, 
but  in  the  West  at  some  of 
the  State  universities  and  agricultural 
colleges  full  courses  in  agriculture  are 
offered  to  women.     In  England  this 


work  has  been  going  on  for  fifteen 
years  with  much  success. 

Johns  Hopkins. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Herter,  of  New 
York  city,  have  given  $25,000  to 
Johns  Hopkins  University  to  found  a 
lectureship  in  the  medical  department 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  researches  of  foreign 
investigators  in  medical  science.  Emi- 
nent investigators  are  to  be  invited 
each  year  to  deliver  lectures.  The 
committee  to  select  lecturers  will  con- 
sist of  Drs.  William  H.  Welch,  Will- 
iam Osier,  and  John  J.  Abel. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  corporation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  recently  elect- 
ed Mr.  Elihu  Thompson  of  Lynn,  the 
well-known  inventor  of  electrical  ap- 
pliances, non-resident  professor  of  ap- 
plied electricity,  and  Mr.  Percival 
Lowell,  director  of  the  Lowell  Obser- 
vatory at  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  non-resi- 
dent professor  of  astronomy. 

Professor  Henry  Mitchell,  the  emi- 
nent engineer  died  recently  at  the  age 
of  72.  He  was  formerly  a  professor  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  His  fath- 
er, Mr.  William  Mitchell,  and  his 
sister,  Maria  Mitchell,  were  well- 
known  astronomers. 

Dr.  William  H.  Walker  has  been 
appointed  associate  professor  of  indus- 
trial chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

New  York  University. 

The  regents  of  the  university  of  the 
State  of  New  York  have  elected  the 
Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane,  Chan- 
cellor, to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Anson  J. 
Upson.  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  was 
elected  Vice-Chancellor. 
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Professor  Carl  C.  Thomas,  head  of 
the  department  of  Marine  Engineer- 
ing at  New  York  University,  has  re- 
signed to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  professional  work. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Houghton  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering  in  New  York 
University. 

GENERAL. 

The  State  University  of  Colorado,  in 
Boulder,  appropriately  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  opening 
on  November  13,  14  and  15, 1902.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  President 
Schurman  of  Cornell  University,  Dr. 
Frederick  S.  Lee  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  F.  N.  Judson,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  Professor  D.  P.  Jackson  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  University  of  Georgia  has  been 
offered  a  $50,000  building  by  Mr. 
George  Foster  Peabody,  provided  the 
Legislature  will  appropriate  $10,000  a 
year  for  two  years  for  maintenance  and 
make  improvements  costing  $1,200. 

Professor  R.  Ogden  Doremus,  who 
has  held  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  for 
fifty-one  years,  has  retired. 

W.  H.  Broughton,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  civil  engineering  in  Denison 
University  has  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  civil  engineering  in  the  West 
Virginia  University. 

The  new  buildings  of  Wooster  Uni- 
versity erected  to  replace  those  de- 
stroyed by  fire  about  a  year  ago  at  a 
cost  of  over  $400,000  were  dedicated 
on  December  11,1902.  The  chief  con- 
tributors to  the  new  buildings  were 
Andrew  Carnegie,  $100,000;  Louis  H. 
Severance,  of  Cleveland,  $75,000;  and 
II.  C.  Frick,  of  Pittsburg,  $35,000. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mrs. 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  formerly  Pres- 
ident of  Wellesley  College. 


Dr.  F.  A.  Wilder  has  recently  been 
appointed  State  geologist  of  Nfcrth 
Dakota  and  professor  of  geology  in  the 
State  University. 

Mr.  William  S.  Hubbard,  of  Indian- 
apolis, has  subscribed  the  last  $5,000 
needed  to  purchase  the  United  States 
arsenal  grounds  in  that  city  as  a  site 
for  the  National  Technical  Institute. 

Professor  Robert  Clark  Kedzie,  who 
had  held  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 
Michigan  Agicultural  College  for  for- 

g'  years,  and  who  was  made  professor 
meritus  last  June,  died  on  November 
7,  1902,  at  the  age  of  79  years. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  will  establish  a  col- 
lege at  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Speed  left  a  bequest 
of  $225,000  to  be  used  for  educational 
purposes,  and  this  will  form  a  nucleus 
for  a  large  endowment. 

Word  has  been  received  from 
Springville,  Ala.,  announcing  the -ac- 
cidental killing  of  Prof.  Jacob  Forney, 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Wilder  has  recently  been 
appointed  State  Geologist  of  North 
Dakota  and  Professor  of  Geology  in 
the  State  University. 

On  January  7  the  State  University 
building  in  Norman,  O.  T.,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  started  in  the  laboratory  among 
explosive  chemicals.  The  faculty  will 
meet  shortly  to  see  what  can  be  done 
toward  a  new  building. 

LITERARY    NOTES. 

Professor  Hjalmar  Edgren,  of  the 
Universitv  of  Nebraska,  has  edited  an 
Italian-English  dictionary. 

Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  of 
Yale  University,  has  issued  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  "Grounds  of  Theistic  Be- 
lief." 
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Princeton  University  is  to  publish 
in  book  form  a  list  of  all  honor  men 
cf  the  college  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. 

Professor  Thomas  D.  Goodell  is  au- 
thor of  a  book  on  Greek  Metric,  just 
issued  in  the  Yale  bi-centennial  pub- 
lications. 

President  Hyde,  of  Bowdotn  Col- 
lege, is  the  author  of  a  book  for  the 
young  student  on  the  subject,  "The 
Cardinal  Virtue." 

Professor  Charles  F.  Thwing  has 
added  to  his  valuable  writings  on  col- 
lege topics  another  little  book,  entitled 
"If  I  Were  a  College  Student/' 

Professor  Woodrow  Wilson's  great 
work,  "A  History  of  the  American 
People,"  is  now  complete  in  five  vol- 
umes. 

"Behind  the  Line;  a  Story  of  Col- 
lege Life  and  Football,"  by  Mr.  Ralph 
H.  Barbour,  is  a  tale  of  college  days 
replete  with  interest. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  of 
Princeton,  has  an  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Atlantic  on  "Ideals  of 
America." 

"The  Messages  of  Israel's  Law- 
givers" is  another  .installment  in  the 
series  edited  by  Professors  Kent  and 
Sanders,  of  Yale  University. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Botsford,  instructor 
in  History  at  Harvard,  has  added  to 
bis  historical  text-books  another,  en- 
titled "Ancient  History  for  Begin- 
ners," along  the  line  suggested  by  the 
Committee  of  Seven. 

Fragments  of  two  odes  of  Pindar 
and  a  portion  of  the  Gorgias  of  Plato 
?.re  among  the  interesting  papyri  to 
be  published  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  col- 
lection. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  publish  a 
new  history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  George  S. 


Goodspeed,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  December  Educational  Review 
contains  an  article  by  President  But- 
ler, of  Columbia,  on  "The  Profes- 
sional Schools  and  the  American  Col- 
lege." 

One  of  President  G.  Stanley  Hall's 
contributions  to  child  psychology  has 
recently  been  translated  into  German 
under  the  title  "Kinderpsychologie 
Und  Paedogogik." 

Fragments  of  Baruch's  Apocalypse 
have  been  found  in  the  original  Greek, 
which  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  Syriac  text,  which  is  but  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek. 

Professor  Gildersleeve,  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  has  contributed  the  third  in- 
stallment of  his  valuable  comments  on 
"Problems  in  Greek  Syhtax,"  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Phylology. 

Dr.  Arthur  L.  Cross,  instructor  in 
history  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Las  just  published  a  book,  entitled 
"The  Anglican  Episcopate  and  the 
American  Colonies." 

Dr.  R.  B.  Steele,  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, writes  on  the  "Ablative  Abso- 
lute in  Livy,"  in  the  last  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Phylology.  Pro- 
fessor Steele  has  done  much  work 
along  the  Stylistic  line  in  Latin  litera- 
ture. 

Sanscript  scholarship  has  suffered 
a  loss  in  the  death  of  Professor  Al- 
fred W.  Stratton,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  a  Ph.D.  of 
Johns  Hopkins.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  the  principal  of  the 
Oriental  College  at  Lahore. 

Professor  Charles  F.  Richardson, 
of  Dartmouth  College,  has  just  edited 
the  complete  works  of  Edgar  Allen 
Poe.  Almost  simultaneously,  Pro- 
fessor James  A.  Harrison,  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Virginia,  has  edited  an  edi- 
tion of  the  same  in  17  volumes. 

A  number  of  articles  by  Dr.  James 
Arneill  and  Dr.  Aldred  S.  Warthin,  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  appear  in  vol- 
ume five  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
"Reference  Hand-book  of  the  Medical 
Sciences"  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. 

An  important  meeting  was  recently 
held  in  London  in  the  interests  of  the 
Egyptian  archaeological  fund.  The 
treasurer  presented  his  annual  report, 
and  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  made 
an  address  dealing  with  the  valuable 
contributions  to  knowledge  this  so- 
ciety has  made  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  subject  of  teaching  composi- 
tion in  our  schools  has  been  under 
discussion  by  several  educators  of 
late.  Professor  Mead,  of  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  re- 
quests that  all  interested  in  this  move- 
ment will  address  answers  to  the 
questions  of  the  two  ideals  in  teach- 
ing this  subject  as  expressed  in  the 
circular  of  the  Pedagogical  Lecture  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association. 

A  life  of  the  late  Professor  Ernst 
Curtius,  of  the  Berlin  University 
and  tutor  of  the  Crown  Prince,  after- 
wards Emperor  Frederick,  has  been 
written  by  his  son.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Professor  Curtius  inter- 
ested his  royal  patron  in  the  impor- 
tance of  beginning  excavations  at 
Olympia,  which  later  were  undertaken 
with  splendid  results. 

CANADIAN. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Can- 
ada and  the  whole  Presbyterian  body 
throughout  the  world  have  lost  one 
of  the  church's  pillars  by  the  death  of 
Rev.  Dr.  D.  H.  MacVicar,  principal 
of    the    Montreal    Presbyterian    Col- 


lege, which  occurred  with  startling 
suddenness  at  Montreal,  Canada,  De- 
cember 15.  The  late  principal  was 
born  at  Duglass,  in  Argyleshire,  in 
1 83 1,  and  has  been  principal  of  the 
Presbyterian  College  since  1868. 

Professor  Robertson  has  arranged 
that  the  Canadian  teachers  who  are 
now  in  Chicago  studying  botany  and 
education  under  the  Macdonald  rural 
school  scheme,  shall  go  to  Cornell 
University  for  a  short  course,  begin- 
ning immediately  after  the  new  year. 
This  course,  which  will  include  special 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, besides  lectures  upon  nature 
studies  and  improvement  of  school 
grounds,  will  last  until  the  middle  of 
March.  After  that  term  the  teachers 
will  go  to  Guelph  and  take  a  short 
course  at  the  Agricultural  College 
there,  which  will  occupy  them  till  the 
middle  of  June. 

A  British  club  has  been  formed 
among  Yale  students.  The  project 
has  been  under  way  for  some  time, 
as  in  the  last  three  years  over  twenty- 
five  graduates  from  Canadian  insti- 
tutions have  joined  the  graduate 
school  and  the  senior  class  at  Yale, 
Acadia  College,  and  the  University  of 
Toronto,  sending  "  the  most  men. 
British  subjects  only  are  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  new  club. 

Hon.  Richard  Harcourt,  Minister 
of  Education,  is  in  favor  of  doubling 
the  length  of  the  present  term  of 
teachers  in  the  normal  schools,  and 
adding  to  the  curriculum  a  course  in 
domestic  science,  so  that  it  may  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  In  the 
words  of  the  minister,  ' 'Cooking  and 
sewing  are  more  essential  to  girls  in 
our  public  schools  than  algebra." 

The  senate  of  Toronto  University 
has  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a 
degree  in  domestic  science,  and  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  now  have  the 
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matter  under  consideration,  as  the  de- 
gree cannot  be  conferred  until  the 
right  has  been  conferred  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

President  Mills,  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  was  in 
Toronto  recently  in  order  to  discuss 
with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  the 
plans  for  the  Macdonald  buildings  at 
the  Agricultural  College.  Two  build- 
ings will  be  erected,  one  devoted  to 
the  instruction  of  public  school  teachT 
ers  in  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  na- 
ture study,  and  the  other  for  the  train- 
ing of  farmers'  daughters  in  domestic 
science.  Both  buildings  will  be  com- 
pleted by  next  August. 

President  Mills,  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  an- 
nounces that  Sir  William  Macdonald, 
of  Montreal,  had,  owing  to  the  largely 
increased  cost  of  building  material, 
consented  to  add  $25,000  to  his  gift 
of  $125,000,  made  some  time  ago  for 
the  erection  of  two  buildings  at  the 
college  for  purposes  of  instruction  in 
manual  training  and  domestic  science. 
The  contractors  are  now  at  work  on 
the  foundation  of  the  Macdonald  In- 
stitute, and  revised  plans  are  now 
being  prepared  for  Macdonald  Hall, 
which  is  to  be  the  women's  residence. 
It  will  be  completed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  institute,  the  time  for  which 
has  been  extended  to  August  20. 

The  McGill  University  authorities 
were  advised  that  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
granted  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  Dr. 
Frank  D.  Adams  Logan,  professor  of 
geology  at  McGill  University,  to  en~ 
able  him  to  continue  his  important 
experiments  on  the  flow  of  rocks. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  insti- 
tute has  awarded  money  to  Canada. 

The  governors  of  McGill  Univer- 
sity have  awarded  the  degree  of 
LL.D.    to    Dr.    George    R.    Parkin, 


former  principal  of  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto,  and  now  commis- 
sioner for  the  Rhodes  scholarships,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  litera- 
ture, his  activity  in  the  sphere  of  edu- 
cation, and  also  as  a  recognition  of 
the  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Phodes  trustees. 

Rev.  John  Kelman,  of  Edinburgh, 
recently  elected  to  a  professorship  in 
Knox  College,  Toronto,  has  been 
forced  to  decline. 

Dr.  Parkin  met  representatives 
from  various  institutions  of  learning 
throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces  in 
Dr.  Allison's  office  at  Mount  Allison 
University,  Sackville,  N.  B.,  on  De- 
cember 19.  Dr.  Parkin  said:  "Prac- 
tically the  only  points  we  actually  de- 
cided on  were  that  those  trying  for 
the  prizes  must  be  students  of  at  least 
two  years'  standing  in  one  of  the  uni- 
versities. We  also  decided  that  the 
scholarships  should  be  awarded  not 
by  population,  but  by  province,  which 
will  mean  that  each  province  will  have 
a  scholarship  of  its  own.  The  dele- 
gates were  almost  unanimous  on  these 
points." 

On  Saturday  evening,  December 
13,  a  meeting  of  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  resident  in  New 
York,  was  held  at  the  City  Club,  19 
West  Thirty-fourth  street.  The  oldest 
graduate  in  New  York,  Mr.  Corne- 
lius D.  Paul,  '58,  was  unavoidably 
absent  through  illness.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  the  organization 
of  an  association  to  be  known  as  the 
University  of  Toronto  Club,  of  New 
York.  George  Herbert  Ling,  Ph.D. 
(Arts,  '93),  was  elected  president. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Upper 
Canada  College  have  received  a  noti- 
fication from  H  W  Auden,  M.A.,  a 
master  at  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  that  he  has  accepted  the 
principalship  of  Upper  Canada  Col- 
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lege,  and  that  he  will  sail  for  Canada 
on  February  5. 

McGill  University. 

Lord  Strathcona  offers  to  contribute 
the  last  $20,000  of  the  sum  required  to 
build  a  gymnasium  in  connection  with 
the  university.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  gymnasium  is  $100,000.  The  stu- 
dents have  already  collected,  quite  a 
sum,  and  the  work  of  raising  the  re- 
quired amount  will  be  vigorously 
pushed. 

Toronto  University. 

The  university  has  purchased  a  val- 
uable collection  of  fossils  from  Mr. 
Joseph  Townsend,  of  Toronto.  It  in- 
cludes about  5,000  specimens  of  the 
different  formations  in  Ontario,  and 
will  find  a  resting-place  in  the  new 
building  on  College  Street.  Dr.  Cole- 
man and  Dr.  Parks,  of  the  university, 
have  also  collected  a  number  of  fossils, 
samples  of  minerals,  etc.,  which  they 
have  presented  to  the  university. 

Rhodes  Scholarships. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin  says  the  minimum 
standard  for  admission,  to  be  kept  in 
view  by  the  trustees  in  making  selec- 
tions for  the  Rhodes  scholarships,  is 
the  ability  to  pass  the  responsions,  in 
what  is  known  at  Oxford  as  the  "little 

The  heads  or  representatives  of  de- 
gree-conferring colleges  in  Ontario 
met  at  the  Normal  School,  Toronto, 
recently  and  formulated  what  they 
considered  would  be  suitable  plans  for 
granting  the  Rhodes  scholarships. 

The  bequest  apparently  only  con- 
templates two  scholarships  for  Canada, 
one  for  Ontario  and  another  for  Que- 
bec, but  those  present  felt  that  it  was 
clearly  Mr.  Rhodes'  idea  to  give  one 
for  each  province.  It  was  therefore 
decided,  on  motion  of  Provost  Mack- 
lem  and  Mr.  Justice  Maclennan,  to 
recommend  that  one  Rhodes  scholar- 


ship be  assigned  to  each  province  of 
the  Dominion,  and  one  to  the  Terri- 
tories, annually. 

In  the  United  States  the  will  pro- 
vides two  scholarships  for  each  State 
every  three  years. 

As  for  the  selection,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  candidates  for  the 
scholarships  be  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  old,  and  not  more  than 
twenty-five,  preferably  a  graduate,  but 
not  less  in  any  case  than  third-year 
university  standing  in  the  arts  course. 
It  was  recommended,  too,  that  the 
right  to  nominate  for  the  Rhodes 
scholarship  to  be  assigned  each  year 
to  Ontario  be  enjoyed  by  each  univer- 
sity of  the  province  in  regular  rota- 
tion, according  to  a  cycle  arranged  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  male  stu- 
dents in  arts  at  each  separate  uni- 
versity. 

This  last  recommendation  is  taken 
to  mean  that  each  university  will  have 
the  right  to  nominate  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, according  to  the  number  of 
male  students  in  attendance.  Thus 
large  universities  might  nominate,  say 
once  in  four  years,  while  a  small  one 
might  only  have  the  right  once  in  ten 
or  twelve  years. 

Those  present  are  hopeful  that  their 
recommendations  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Rhodes  trustees. 

The  heads  of  the  degree-conferring 
colleges  of  Ontario  have  been  asked 
b>  Dr.  Parkin  to  meet  with  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  and  himself  at  the 
Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  on  the 
morning  of  December  27  to  discuss 
the  best  methods  for  taking  advantage 
of  the  Rhodes  scholarships  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Ontario. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  the  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Rhodes 
scholarships,  held  a  conference  at 
Montreal  on  December  22  with  the 
leading  educational  authorities  of  the 
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province  to  draw  up  the  conditions 
under  which  the  scholarships  at  Ox- 
ford will  be  assigned.  It  was  agreed 
to  advise  the  trustees  that  the  competi- 
tion for  the  scholarship  should  be  free, 
and  open  to  any  British  subject  who 
had  studied  for  two  years  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  arts  of  a  recognized  college  or 
university,  or  to  the  graduates  of  any 
degree-conferring  college  or  univer- 
sity. The  limit  of  age  to  be  21  years. 
The  existing  universities  of  Quebec 
will  have  the  right  to  nominate  to  the 
scholarship  in  accordance  with  a  rota- 
tion to  be  fixed  by  the  numbers  of  their 
undergraduates  toward  a  degree. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  the  commissioner 
who  is  charged  with  the  distortion  of 
the  Cecil  Rhodes  scholarships  in  the 
colonies  and  the  United  States,  return- 
ed November  30  from  England  on  the 
Cunarder  Campania.  Dr.  Parkin  his 
spent  several  weeks  at  Oxford  arrang- 
ing details  connected  with  the  scholar- 
ships. "There  are  some  two  hundred 
scholarships  to  be  distributed  in  the 
States  and  colonies,"  said  Dr.  Parkin ; 
"I  have  been  at  Oxford  for  several 
weeks,  trying  to  get  the  wishes  of  the 
Oxford  authorities  on  the  manner  of 
distribution.  There  are  twenty-two 
colleges  at  Oxford,  and  each  wants 
such  scholarships  as  are  awarded  it  to 
come  under  its  own  peculiar  rules  of 
entrance,  and  so  forth.  Some  prefer 
to  have  postgraduate,  and  others 
undergraduate,  scholarships.  For  the 
next  year  I  shall  be  kept  busy  visiting 
and  consulting  with  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  the  States  and  colonies  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  selecting  candi- 
dates for  the  various  scholarships 
which  are  allotted  to  their  several  dis- 
tricts. Each  of  these  scholarships 
carries  with  it  $1,500  a  year  for  three 
years,  and  it  is  an  interesting  question 
just  what  class  of  men  are  going  to 
apply  for  them.  As  the  first  benefici- 
aries will  go  to  Oxford  in  the  fall  of 
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1904,  the  final  awards  will  be  made 
early  in  that  year."  Dr.  Parkin  has 
completed  arrangements  for  receiving 
applications  for  Rhodes'  scholarships 
at  the  central  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

FOREIGN. 

Professor  Eugene  Hahn,  of  Berlin, 
died  recently  at  the  age  of  62  years. 

Dr.  O.  Juel  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  botany  in  the  University  of 
Upsala. 

The  new  laboratory  for  physics 
given  to  the  University  of  Jena  by  Dr. 
Carl  Zeiss  has  been  dedicated. 

Professor  Ribbert,  of  Marburg,  suc- 
ceeds Professor  Orth  as  director  of  the 
Pathological  Institute  at  Goettingen. 

Professor  Percival,  vice-principal  of 
the  Surrey  &  Kent  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
agricultural  department  at  the  Univer- 
sity College,  Reading. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wiltshire,  lecturer  and 
professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy 
at  Kings  College,  London,  from  1872 
to  1896,  died  on  October  25, 1902.  He 
published  numerous  geological  trea- 
tises. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  T.  R. 
Segelcke,  Professor  of  dairy  farming 
in  the  Agricultural  College  at  Copen- 
hagen. 

The  Royal  Society  of  England  has 
elected  Dr.  George  W.  Hill,  the  dis- 
tinguished astronomer  of  Nyack,  N. 
Y.,  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Michelson  Head 
Professor  of  Physics  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  foreign  members. 

Dr.  H.  Kobald,  first  observer  in  the 
astronomical  observatory  at  Kiel,  has 
been  appointed  to  an  associate  profes- 
sorship in  the  university. 

Professor  Knight  has  resigned  from 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews  after  twen- 
ty-seven  years  of  service. 
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Dr.  W.  A.  Tilden,  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  London,  has 
been  elected  dean  of  the  faculty  of  sci- 
ence of  the  university. 

Sir  William  Chandler  Roberts-Aus- 
ten, professor  of  metallurgy  in  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  London  since 
1880,  died  on  November  23,  1902  at 
the  age  of  59  years. 

The  telegram,  which  is  equivalent 
to  an  imperial  decree,  pardons  fifty- 
nine  students  exiled  to  Siberia,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  sixty-two  students  pre- 
viously pardoned. 

How  to  inaugurate  the  expenditure 
of  the  twentieth  century  "Million 
Guinea"  ($5,000,000)  fund  was  the 
question  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  representatives  of  English 
Methodism  at  a  special  conference  this 
afternoon. 

After  a  systematic  exploration  of 
the  different  strata  of  the  forum,  Pro- 
fessor Boni,  the  Italian  archaeologist, 
believes  that  he  has  discovered  the 
necropolis  of  primitive  Rome,  dating 
as  far  as  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ. 

The  watchman  of  the  Rich  mu- 
seum, attached  to  the  University  of 
Odessa,  set  fire  to  the  buildings  re- 
cently and  then  committed  suicide  by 
hanging  himself.  The  edifice  con- 
tained a  very  valuable  collection  and 
was  destroyed. 

It  is  stated  that  Major  Ross,  the 
principal  of  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  will  be  awarded 
the  Nobel  malaria  research  prize  of 
$15,000.  Major  Ross  conducted  sev- 
eral expeditions  into  the  rposquito- 
bi  ceding  districts  of  West  Africa. 

Report  comes  from  Russia  that  the 
students  exiled  to  Siberia  have  been 
granted  amnesty,  some  uncondition- 
ally and  some  are  allowed  to  return 
immediately,  but  are  subjected  to  po- 
lice   supervision.     The    secret    police 


have  been  increased  by  one-third  the 
number  of  men  heretofore  employed 
in  that  department. 

The  Nobel  prize*  for  1902  have  been 
awarded  as  follows:  In  chemistry,  to 
Professor  Emil  Fischer,  of  Berlin;  in 
physics,  to  Professor  S.  A.  Arrhenius, 
of  Stockholm ;  in  medicine,  to  Pro- 
fessor Neils  E.  Finsen,  of  Copenhagen, 
and  to  Major  Ronald  Ross,  of  Liver- 
pool. The  value  of  each  of  these 
prizes  is  about  $46,000. 

The  education  bill  has  passed  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  nationalizes  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  church  and  other 
religious  schools  supporting  them  from 
a  government  grant  and  from  local 
rates,  but  leaving  them  in  part  under 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  permitting 
them  to  continue  their  religious  teach- 
ing. 

The  Nobel  peace  prize  of  £8,000 
was  awarded  on  December  10  to  Elie 
Ducommun,  secretary  of  the  Perma- 
nent International  Peace  Bureau  at 
Berne,  and  Dr.  Alfred  Gobat,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Parliament- 
ary Bureau  at  the  same  place.  Each 
will  receive  £4,000. 

In  speaking  of  the  advisability  of 
curtailing  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, a  subject  now  interesting  edu- 
cators in  Great  Britain,  Professor 
Kirkpatrick,  of  the  chair  of  history  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "Indispensable  as 
the  study  of  Latin  once  was  in  higher 
education,  that  of  one's  own  language 
anc1  other  modern  tongues  has  now 
become  more  so." 

It  was  decided  to  devote  the  first 
$1,000,000  to  the  elementary  educa- 
tion of  British  Methodists,  the  found- 
ing of  scholarships  for  Methodist  pu- 
pils at  Cambridge,  the  training  of  18,- 
000  lay  preachers,  the  extension  of 
facilities  foi1  the  education  of  minis- 
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ters  and  the  endowment  of  a  social 
settlement  in  London. 

The  Chinese  Imperial  Government 
has  taken  another  step  in  advance  by 
appointing  a  Japanese  scholar  of  dis- 
tinction, Dr.  Unokichi  Hattori,  to  a 
professorship  in  Pekin  University. 
The  doctor  was  in  that  city  during 
the  siege.  He  is  to  be  dean  of  the 
School  of  Literature.  The  appoint- 
ment is  a  sequel  to  the  visit  of  the  fa- 
mous Chinese  educator,  Wu  Ju  Lun, 
to  Tokio,  to  familiarize  himself  with 
Japanese  educational  methods. 

At  Odessa,  Russia,  December  4,  a 
serious  outbreak  occurred  among  the 
students  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Semi- 
nary there,  resulting  in  the  arrest  of 
fifty  students  and  the  rustication  of 
three  hundred  others.  As  an  outcome 
01  the  trouble  the  Holy  Synod  has  or- 
dered the  institution  to  be  closed. 
Such  a  revolutionary  movement 
among  religious  students  is  without 
precedent,  and  has  caused  the  authori- 
ties the  greatest  anxiety. 

A  recent  decree  of  the  Czar  reads 
as  follows : 

"Let  the  students  who  were  banished 
for  creating  disturbances  return  from 
Siberia,  although  they  should  not  for 
the  present  be  allowed  to  live  in  towns 
where  there  are  high  schools.  Care 
must  nevertheless  be  taken  that  the 
young  men  on  their  return  be  intrust- 
ed to  the  keeping  of  their  families,  as 
such'  surroundings  will  familiarize 
them  with  order/' 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  put  a  wire- 
gauze  envelope  around  the  miner's 
lamp,  and  thus  removed  the  greatest 
danger  of  firedamp  explosions.  Pro- 
fessor Artemieff,  of  the  Kief  (Rus- 
sian) University,  has  devised  a  suit 
of  clothes  likewise  made  of  wire 
gauze  which  will  protect  the  wearer 
from  electric  shocks  of  every  kind. 
Wearing  such  a  suit  he  received  a 


shock  from  a  condenser  charged  to 
150,000  volts,  and  attracted  sparks 
more  than  a  yard  long  with  his  hands, 
without  burning  himself  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Herbert  Asquith  will  be  pleased 
at  the  success  of  his  son,  who  has  been 
elected  to  the  fellowship  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford.  Mr.  Raymond  Asquith  has 
long  been  following  in  his  father's 
steps,  and  stands  high  at  Balliol, 
where  he  took  the  Craven  scholarship 
three  years  ago,  and  the  Ireland  schol- 
arship the  year  after.  The  Ireland 
scholarship  has  rarely,  if  ever,  gone 
twice  into  one  family,  but  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Asquith  has  followed  his  fa- 
ther's precedent  by  winning  the 
Craven,  which  fell  to  the  ex-Home 
Secretary  in  1874. 

Sixty-seven  student  societies,  with 
a  membership  of  2,300  from  the  Ber- 
lin University  and  other  institutions 
in  Berlin,  held  a  great  meeting  re- 
cently in  the  Philharmonic  Hall 
against  pistol  duels  between  students 
and  officers.  The  pistol  was  de- 
nounced as  a  weapon  for  American 
trappers  and  the  sword  was  declared 
preferable,  it  standing  upon  a  higher 
moral  plane  and  being  a  more  chival- 
rous meeting..  The  meeting  finally 
adopted  a  resolution  asking  the  Min- 
ister of  War  to  give  the  students  an 
equivocation  with  the  officers  of  the 
courts  of  honor  in  settling  difficulties 
between  the  students  and  the  officers. 

The  Royal  Society  medals  have  been 
distributed  this  year  as  follows:  The 
Copley  medal  to  Lord  Lister  for  his 
physiological  and  pathological  re- 
searches bearing  on  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  surgery.  The  Rumford  medal 
to  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Parsons  for  his  im- 
provements in  steam  turbines  and  their 
application  to  navigation.  A  Royal 
medal  to  Professor  Horace  Lamb  for 
his  researches  in  mathematical  physics. 
A  Royal  medal  to  Professor  Edward 
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A.  Schaef er  for  his  researches  concern- 
ing the  nervous  system.  The  Davy 
medal  to  Professor  S.  A.  Arrhenius 
for  the  application  of  the  theory  of 
dissociation  to  the  explanation  of 
chemical  change.  The  Darwin  medal 
to  Dr.  Joseph  Galton  for  his  numerous 
works  on  heredity  and  variation.  The 
Buchanan  medal  to  Dr.  S.  A.  M.  Cope- 
man  for  his  investigations  concerning 
the  bacteriology  and  pathology  of  vac- 
cination. The  Hughes  medal  to  Pro- 
fessor J.  J.  Thompson  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  electrical  science. 

When  Lord  Kitchener  opened  the 
Gordon  College  at  Khartoum  recently, 
he  made  what  was  probably  the  long- 
est speech  he  ever  made  in  his  lite. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  na- 
tive notables  and  European  officials 
and  residents  at  the  ceremony,  which 
took  place  on  the  spot  where  Gordon 
died.  The  college  will,  it  is  expected, 
bt  a  center  of  civilizing  influence  in 
the  Soudan,  and  will  in  time  serve 
other  purposes  as  well  as  that  oi  edu- 
cating the  natives.  Already  it  has 
been  arranged  that  it  is  to  include 
bacteriological  and  research  labora- 
tories, for  which  fluids  wereprovided 
by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Welcome.  The  equip- 
ment for  the  laboratories  has  been 
prepared,  and  is  most  complete  in 
every  detail,  being  equal  to  anything 
of  the  kind  in  existence.    Dr.  Andrew 


Balfour,  a  well-known  Edinburgh  ex- 
pert, will  be  the  director  of  this  de- 
partment. The  Soudan  presents  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  the  study 
of  tropical  diseases,  especially  typhoid, 
dysentery,  and  malaria,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  results  of  the  work 
of  Dr.  Balfour  and  his  assistants  will 
be  of  the  greatest  importance.  Lord 
Kitchener,  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  institution,  said : 
"When  I  was  summoned  from  the 
Soudan  to  South  Africa  I  had  to  leave 
to  the  Sirdar's  care  the  scheme  for 
giving  the  Soudanese  a  higher  educa- 
tion which  the  liberality  of  the  Brit- 
ish people  had  enabled  me  to  formu- 
late. One  of  my  greatest  pleasures 
on  returning  is  to  find  how  well  ad- 
vanced are  the  steps  taken  for  attain- 
ing that  object.  In  the  Soudan  pri- 
mary schools  we  find  excellent  ma- 
terial to  work  on.  During  the  short 
time  they  have  been  established  I  am 
informed  that  they  have  become  al- 
ready fully  equal  in  efficiency  to  the 
primary  schools  of  Egypt.  This  me- 
morial to  General  Gordon  has  not 
been  called  a  college  without  due  con- 
sideration. It  was  hoped  and  fully 
foreseen  that  it  would  in  the  future 
become  the  head  and  center  of  sec- 
ondary and  more  advanced  scientific 
training  and  education  of  the  vouths 
of  the  Soudan  in  literary  and  tech- 
nical knowledge/' 
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HARDLY  had  the  football  season 
of  1902  passed  into  history  be- 
fore gridiron  experts  from  Maine  to 
California  began  to  prepare  their  all- 
American  elevens.  When  one  con- 
siders the  entire  list  as  completed,  the 
fitness  of  the  name  "All-American"  is 
readily  apparent.  For  with  few  ex- 
ceptions the  list  includes  the  names  of 
nearly  every  prominent  player  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

What  is  the  use  of  it  all  anyhow? 
What  right  has  a  man  in  Maine  or 
Massachusetts  to  say  that  any  Eastern 
player  is  better  than  one  of  the  stars 
of  Michigan  or  California?  What 
right  has  a  man  to  say  that  he  can 
select  the  eleven  best  players  in  his 
own  coterie  of  colleges  after  having 
seen  each  team  play  a  game  or  two  at 
most,  when  a  body  of  trained  coaches 
are  often  taxed  to  their  wits'  ends  to 
select  the  best  eleven  in  one  college, 
after  watching  the  work  of  every  can- 
didate day  in  and  day  out. 

As  an  example  of  the  futility  and 
folly  of  it  all  consider  the  selections 
of  Caspar  Whitney  and  Walter  Camp, 
the  two  recognized  Eastern  experts 
whose  judgments  are  considered  near- 
est correct. 

Whitney's  Team.  Camp's  Team. 

Boyers  (West  Point)    Center    Holt  (Yale) 
Glass  (Yale)  Gnard     Glass  (Yale) 

Warner  (Cornell)  Gnard     Dewitt  (Princeton) 

Kinney  (Yale)  Tackle     Kinney  (Yale) 

Banker  (West Point)   Tackle     Hoffan(Yale) 
Shevlin  (Yale)  End         Shevlin  (Yale) 

Bow  ditch  (Harvard)  End  Bowditch  (Harvard) 
Chad  wick  (Yale)  Half-back  Chad  wick  (Yale) 
Barry  (Brown)  Half-back  Bnnker  (West  Point) 
Graydon  (Harvard)  Full-back  Graydon  (Harvard) 
Rockwell  (Yale)    Qnarter-back    Rockwell  (Yale) 

There  are  two  points  that  arrest  our 
instant  attention  in  these  two  selec- 
tions. The  first  is  that  out  of  the 
eleven  men  selected  each  writer  selects 


a  different  center,  guard,  tackle,  and 
half-back.  The  second  is  that  both 
writers  are  Eastern  critics,  and  neither 
considers  in  his  selection  the  name  of 
a  Western  player,  although  it  is  a  de- 
batable question  among  experts  as  to 
which  had  the  strongest  eleven,  Yale 
or  Michigan.  It  is  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that  as  long  as  football  teams 
are  matched  in  inter-collegiate  con- 
tests, ail-American  elevens  will  be 
picked  and  championships  awarded; 
no  matter  whether  justice  is  rendered 
or  not. 

CAREFUL  chroniclers  of  the 
season's  mishaps  and  casualties 
announced  at  the  close  of  the 
last  season  that  twelve  players  had 
been  killed  on  different  gridirons 
during  the  year.  The  public,  or 
that  part  of  the  public,  who  did  not 
look  into  the  matter  thoroughly,  were 
horror  struck.  It  was  outrageous, 
cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  and  should 
be  stopped.  These  chroniclers  did  not 
make  public  in  their  articles  the  fact 
that  out  of  this  list  of  twelve  that  fell 
on  many  gridirons,  not  a  man  was  a 
member  of  any  college  team  in  good 
repute,  where  careful  training  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  In  every  instance  the 
fatal  injury  occurred  in  a  high  school 
or  athletic  club  contest,  where  the  men 
were  in  no  condition  to  stand  a  bruis- 
ing battle,  in  which  endurance  and  the 
best  physical  condition  are  required. 

The  public  does  not  consider  these 
details.  Only  the  terrible  figures 
"twelve  killed"  stare  them  in  the  face. 
They  pay  no  attention  to  the  fact  that 
hundreds  are  killed  every  year  while 
hunting,  driving,  or  engaged  in  num- 
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erous  out-door  exercises.  A  complete 
list  of  the  Christmas  casualties  result- 
ing from  the  use  or  abuse  of  explo- 
sives in  the  hands  of  children  reaches 
the  alarming  total  of  twenty-seven 
dead  and  thirty  injured.  All  this  for 
one  short  week  with  no  material  good 
resulting  to  those  who  escaped  un- 
harmed, and  yet  when  thousands  of 
athletes  play  through  an  entire  fall, 
the  great  majority  receiving  the  great- 
est possible  good  from  the  fine  train- 
ing to  be  derived  from  the  sport,  and 
only  twelve  are  killed,  the  people 
straightway  set  up  the  false  alarm  of 
brutality  and  inhuman  sport. 

In  a  recent  interview  Dr.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  brilliant  young  president 
of  Princeton  University  says: 

"Any  declaration  that  football  as 
now  played  by  American  college  or 
university  teams  is  on  a  level  with 
prize  fighting  shows  crude  thought.  1 
believe  it  to  be  a  wholesome  sport, 
which  deserves  the  importance  which 
it  has  attained. 

"It  is  a  rough  game,  of  course,  and 
occasionally  players  are  injured,  as 
may  happen  in  all  manly  outdoor 
sports,  but  the  students  always  have 
a  doctor  present  to  assess  every  injury. 
1  know  that  deaths  have  resulted  from 
football  this  year,  but  there  have  been 
no  deaths  and  no  serious  injuries  in 
well-trained,  seasoned  teams. 

"The  rule  is  not  to  let  a  man  with 
soft  muscles  and  a  weak,  untried 
frame,  take  any  part  in  football  that 
will  subject  him  to  the  tremendous 
shocks  of  massed  play.  The  player  is 
gradually  advanced  toward  the  severi- 
ties of  the  game  as  he  becomes 
stronger  and  tougher.  That  is  a 
settled  and  strict  policy. 

"The  truth  is  that  there  is  great 
intelligence  and  self-restraint  used  in 
massed  play.  The  plan  of  attack  or 
defense  must  be  accurate,  or  it  will 


miscarry.  The  individual  sinks  his 
opportunity  for  separate,  personal  dis- 
tinction in  his  pride  for  the  university 
name.  That  obedience  to  orders,  that 
surrender  of  individual  prowess  for 
the  good  of  the  whole,  that  military 
spirit  of  disciplined  co-operation,  is 
good. 

"Football  calls  for  heavy,  powerful 
men.  Instead  of  brutalizing  them  it 
has  just  the  contrary  influence.  The 
big,  strong  fellows  who  engage  in 
football  are  the  very  ones  who  must 
learn  to  curb  their  tempers  if  they  are 
to  succeed  in  life.  In  football  they  find 
a  wholesome  outlet  for  their  excess  of 
physical  spirits.  The  struggle  on  the 
field  gives  them  a  chance  to  work  off 
the  gross  and  the  animal.  But  they 
learn  to  give  and  take  without  losing 
their  tempers.  That  is  a  splendid  side 
of  the  sport.  The  very  best  man  in 
the  team  must  be  good  natured.  '  He 
must  take  hard  knocks  without  anger. 
Otherwise  he  cannot  remain  in  the 
team. 

"These  university  sports  are  ad- 
mirable. They  promote  hearty  social 
relationships  and  combat  the  tendency 
of  all  institutions  of  learning  toward 
segregation.  They  inspire  esprit  de 
corps.  The  individual  learns  to  sink 
his  personal  ambitions  for  the  glory  of 
the  whole.  He  learns  how  to  fieht  for 
his  colors  rather  than  for  himself. 

"After  all,  the  supreme  object  of 
college  life  is  to  make  men  by  study 
and  by  attrition.  We  try  to  develop 
all  that  a  man  has  in  him.  The  influ- 
ence of  field  sports  on  character  is 
sound  and  lasting.  Besides,  it  gives 
room  for  the  exercise  of  youthful 
strength  and  spirits,  which  might 
otherwise  seek  vicious  channels.  The 
very  restraints  and  sacrifices  of  the 
training  period,  when  the  members  of 
a  team  get  together  abstemiously  and 
give  up  their  leisure  for  hard  and  f re- 
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quent  practice  under  strict  rules,  have 
an  important  influence  in  the  forma- 
tive period  of  a  man's  life." 

THE  much  discussed  American 
Henley  is  now  a  certainty,  and 
definite  announcement  has  been  made 
that  the  college  regatta  will  take  place 
next  summer.  This  regatta  will  take 
place  on  the  Schuylkill  in  the  second 
week  in  July,  and  will  mark  a  new  era 
of  boat  racing  in  this  country.  This 
important  point  was  decided  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Stewards  of  the 
American  Rowing  Association,  recent- 
ly held  in  Philadelphia. 

At  this  meeting,  which  by  the  way 
was  marked  with  a  deal  of  enthusiasm, 
officers  were  elected,  by-laws  adopted, 
and  the  general  work  of  organization 
effected. 

The  plan  of  holding  an  American 
regatta  on  the  model  of  the  famous 
English  Henley  event  has  often  been 
proposed,  but  no  definite  step  in  this 
direction  has  ever  been  taken  before 
this  season.  The  recent  move  of  the 
English  colleges  in  regard  to  the  non- 
admittance  of  any  American  represen- 
tatives at  their  coming  Henley  races 
doubtless  played  an  important  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  enterprise,  and 
spurred  the  promoters  into  active  ope- 
rations. Rowing  authorities  at  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cornell 
became  interested  in  the  movement, 
and  the  final  outcome  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Rowing  Associa- 
tion with  a  Board  of  Stewards  com- 
posed of  seventeen  members  represent- 
ing New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Ithaca,  and  Detroit. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to 
bring  into  competition  crews  and  scul- 
lers from  the  leading  college  rowing 
clubs,  and  from  such  other  rowing 
clubs  as  believe  in  maintaining  at  the 
highest  standard  the  integrity  of  am- 


ateur rowing.  As  this  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  American  rowing 
that  any  such  pretentious  organization 
has  been  developed,  the  outcome  of  the 
big  meeting  in  July  of  the  coming 
summer  will  be  watched  with  unusual 
interest.  The  movement  is  a  great 
one,  and  will  doubtless  become  a 
permanent  event  among  American  col- 
leges and  amateur  rowers. 

THE  first  meeting  of  the  newly 
formed  Intercollegiate  Fencing 
Association,  composed  of  West  Point, 
Annapolis,  Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia, 
Cornell,  #and  Pennsylvania  was  held 
in  New  York  City,  January  3,  1903. 
At  this  meeting  an  intercollegiate  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  arrange  the 
dates  of  all  dual  college  fencing  meets 
hereafter,  instead  of  allowing  each 
college  to  arrange  its  own  events.  The 
annual  intercollegiate  championship 
will  doubtless  take  place  March  21, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  tourna- 
ment be  held  at  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club,  just  as  last  year.  A.  num- 
ber of  the  colleges,  however,  are  in 
favor  of  holding  the  contests  in  each 
university  in  turn,  and  this  view  of 
the  matter  may  be  considered  in  th* 
near  future  and  adopted.  More  in- 
terest has  been  taken  in  fencing  in  the 
Northern  colleges  than  ever  before, 
and  the  outlook  is  very  bright  for  a 
fine  season  of  the  sport  this  spring. 

THE  recent  decision  of  the  South- 
ern Intercollegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation in  suspending  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, of  New  Orleans,  for  a  full 
year  was  a  very  just  and  wise  one. 
The  Association  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Atlanta  on  December  19  and  20 
of  last  year,  1902,  and  after  carefully 
looking  into  the  testimony  offered,  de- 
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cided  that  Tulane  should  be  given  a 
while  in  which  to  regulate  its  athletic 
affairs,  so  that  more  attention  could  be 
given  to  the  rules  of  the  association. 
Both  Tulane  and  Texas  had  played 
ineligible  men  in  a  number  of  their  fall 
contests,  but  the  two  cases  were  not 
parallel.  It  was  shown  at  the  meeting 
that  Texas  had  withdrawn  the  ineligi- 
ble player  in  all  contests  with  members 
of  the  S.  I.  A.  A.,  thinking  they  had 
the  right  to  play  any  student  of  the 
university  against  teams  without  the 
fold  of  the  Association.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  was  not  the  first  time  that 
Tulane  had  been  at  fault  in  this  re- 
spect, and  the  Association  decided  that 
suspension  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  best  interests  of  amateur  sport 
in  the  South. 

This  meeting  was  largely  attended, 
and  was  the  most  harmonious  on 
record.  There  were  no  petty  bicker- 
ings, no  heated  discussions  of  any 
kind,  but  a  true  sportsmanlike  spirit 
pervaded  the  entire  gathering.  The 
election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  same  officials  who  had 
served  so  faithfully  and  diligently  all 
through  the  past  year.  The  officers, 
who  were  all  re-elected,  were  Dr.  W. 
L.  Dudley,  Vanderbilt  University, 
President;  Prof.  W.  H.  Riggs,  Clem- 
son,  Vice  President;  and  Prof.  A.  L. 
Bondurant,  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Prof.  A.  H.  Patterson,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  and  Prof.  B.  B.  Ross, 
of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

It  was  also  decided  to  hold  the  next 
track  meet  of  the  S.  I.  A.  A.  in  At- 
lanta, under  the  auspices  of  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology  and  the 
Atlanta  Athletic  Club.  It  is  expected 
that  this  meet  will  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  history  of  track  athletics 
in  the  South.  The  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  will  be  held  in 


Baton  Rouge,  La.,  December  19, 
1903. 

A  PLAN    is    now    under    way, 
which  is  being  fostered  and 

pushed  by  a  number  of  lovers  of 
Southern  Amateur  sport,  to  hold 
gridiron  contests  on  Southern  fields 
later  in  the  season.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  promoters  of  this  movement  to 
have  schedules  so  arranged  that  the 
season  will  not  begin  until  the  first 
week  in  November,  and  will  not  close 
until  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
Christmas  holiday  season.  The  first 
big  contest  of  the  year  would  thus 
come  on  Thanksgiving  day. 

This  is  a  new  move,  but  it  is  one 
which  Southern  football  managers  for 
next  season  will  do  well  to  consider. 
Why  not  have  the  schedule  arranged 
later?  What  is  the  use  of  Southern 
teams  beginning  in  September  simply 
because  the  season  opens  at  this  time 
in  the  North?  Leland  Stanford, 
University  of  California,  and  in  fact 
all  the  leading  California  colleges, 
play  through  until  Christmas  or  New 
Year's  day.  They  are  affected  by  the 
same  climatic  conditions  that  exist  in 
the  South,  but  they  are  wise  enough 
to  adapt  themselves  to  such  conditions 
rather  than  to  follow  a  custom  estab- 
lished in  the  North  and  East,  where 
the  conditions  are  dissimilar  in  every 
respect. 

FOR  the  first  time  on  record  Eng- 
lish college  golfers  will  make  a 
visit  to  this  country  to  decide  the  inter- 
collegiate golf  championship  of  Eng- 
land and  America.  Advices  from  a 
number  of  English  matches  up  to  date 
show  that  the  foreign  golfers  are  play- 
ing high  class  golf,  and  expect  to  win 
handily.  The  American  team  will  be 
selected  this  spring  from  the  best  men 
on  Eastern  and  Western  links. 
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BEING  AN*  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EXPLOITS  OF  WILUAM   ERRIS,  A  GENTLEMAN  OF  IRELAND, 

WHO  SAILED  WESTWARD  WITH    DON  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 

IN  THE  YEAR  OF  MARVELS,   1493 

By  EDWARD  S.   VAN  ZILE 


CHAPTER  i. 


AN  ANDALUSIAN  POSADA. 


^yAY,  senior,  you  do  me  wrong-! 
\  No  man  hath  greater  reverence 
for  Mother  Church  than  Guillermo 
Ires,  which  same IVWflliam  firns  in 
Gal  way,  whence  I  come.  But,  by  the 
rood,  to  hold  the  earth  is  flat  doth 
much  offend  my  mind.  I  lived  to  be 
a  man  o*  thirty  years — had  seen 
much  service  both  on  sea  and  land — 
ere  I  had  learned  to  question  what 
no  one  yet  hath  proved.  I'  faith, 
g-ood  sir,  this  virgin  earth  of  ours  is 
wondrous  coy!  The  secret  of  her 
form  no  man  hath  known. " 

The  court-yard,  or  patio,  of  a  po- 
sada  in  Andalusia  lay  deserted  in  the 
sunlight  before  the  speaker's  gaze. 
His   pronunciation  of  the  Castilian 


tong-ue  proved  him  to  be  a  foreigner, 
but  he  was  not  unlike  a  Spaniard  in 
outward  seeming-,  for  his  dark  hair 
and  blue  eyes  formed  a  combination 
not  uncommon  among-  the  natives 
of  Andalusia.  That  he  had  ridden 
hard  and  far  the  dust  upon  his  mar- 
tial garb,  and  spots  of  blood  upon 
his  long  boots,  proved.  He  had 
doffed  his  breastplate  and  helmet, 
which  lay- upon  the  tiled  flooring  at 
his  feet.  A  buckler  of  Flemish 
workmanship  and  a  long-,  finely  tem- 
pered lance  rested  against  the  stone 
archway  beneath  which  he  sat.  At 
his  waist  was  fastened  a  jeweled 
dag-g-er  of  Fez,  captured,  doubtless, 
from  some  knightly  Moor.  Upon 
the  table  at  his  side  he  had  thrown 
a  leathern  maleta,  or  wallet,  which 
flanked  a  flask  of  wine. 

(801) 
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At  the  opposite  side  of  the  table 
sat  a  weazened,  black-eyed  Andaluz, 
white-haired  but  active,  attired  in 
the  sober  brown  of  a  clerkly  civilian. 
The  self-satisfied  smile  upon  his 
thin,  clear-cut  face,  and  a  pompous, 
bearing-,  ludicrous  in  one  so  meager- 
ly  provided  with  flesh,  suggested 
that  he  was  a  man  whose  little  brief 
authority  had  swollen  his  inherent 
pride  to  undue  magnitude.  He  was, 
in  fact,  the  alguazil  of  the  district, 
and  at  the  hour  of  the  siesta  thirst 
and  curiosity  had  led  him  to  share 
the  wine  of  a  well-born  Irish  adven- 
turer, whose  long"  service  against 
the  Moors  gave  him  a  claim  to  rec- 
ognition from  even  the  haughtiest 
civilian  in  that  proud  land  of  Spain, 
prouder  than  ever  at  this  moment, 
when  the  triumphant  armies  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  invested  the 
city  of  Granada,  awaiting-  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
cag-ed  infidels. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  archway 
opening  into  the  patio  the  alguazil 
and  the  Irish  knig-ht  had  found  it 
possible  to  g-ossip  and  drink  wine  in 
comparative  comfort,  althoug-h  the 
glare  from  the  lonely  court-yard 
proved  that  high  noon  was  hot  be- 
neath the  sun.  After  sipping-  his 
muscadine  in  silence  for  some  time, 
the  errant  lance  went  on: 

"Sure,  senor,  you've  heard  how 
one  Colon  or  Columbus,  who  denies 
the  flatness  of  the  earth,  did  much 
confound  the  churchly  scholars  at 
Salamanca — and  proved  he  was  no 
heretic,  in  spite  of  his  wild  dreams." 


"'Tis  true,  Don  Guillermo  Ires," 
commented  the  old  Spaniard  mus- 
ingly, as  he  sipped  the  wine  with 
which  the  cavalier  had  hoped  to 
loosen  his  time-worn  tongue.  "'Tis 
true  that  there  are  those — and  they 
be  godly  men  enough — who  find  in 
the  projects  of  this  mad  Genoan 
naug-ht  but  the  greater  glory  of  our 
Mother  Church.  But  does  he  not 
defy  the  saints  themselves  ?" 

A  humorous  twinkle  crept  into 
the  merry  blue  eyes  of  William  Er- 
ris  and  he  raised  his  hand  with  an 
impulsive  g-esture.  Resisting-  the 
temptation  to  speak,  he  lifted  his 
g-oblet  to  his  lips  and  drowned  unut- 
tered  words  in  wine. 

"  What  saith  Saint  Chrysostom?" 
went  on  the  aged  alg-uazil  pedantic- 
ally. "What  saith  Saint  Augus- 
tine? Saint  Jerome?  Saint  Grego- 
ry? Saint  Basil?  Saint  Ambrose? 
What  saith  Lactantius  Firmian- 
us?" 

The  Irish  knig-ht  impatiently 
kicked  his  armor,  which  clanked 
protesting-ly.  Then,  catching-  at 
the  last  name  mentioned  by  the 
Spaniard,  he  asked,  with  exagger- 
ated politeness: 

"And  what,  senor,  saith  Lactan- 
tius Firmianus?  " 

The  alguazil,  whose  thin  cheeks 
were  now  flushed  with  wine,  noon- 
day heat  and  the  fervor  of  his  con- 
tention, gazed  at  the  Celt  with  un- 
disguised condescension  in  his 
bright,  black  eyes.  In  those  days  a 
very  small  amount  of  book-lore  often 
turned  an  upstart  into  a  prig. 
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444  Is  there  anyone  so  foolish,'  asks 
Firmianus,  4  as  to  believe  that  there 
are  antipodes  with  their  feet  oppo- 
site to  ours;  people  who  walk  with 
their  heels  upwards,  and  their  heads 
hanging  down?  That  there  is  a 
part  of  the  world  in  which  all  things 
are  topsy-turvy;  where  the  trees 
grow  with  their  branches  down- 
ward, and  where  it  rains,  hails  and 
snows  upward? ' " 

44 1  faith,  'tis  a  shrewd  blow!" 
exclaimed  the  vivacious  cavalier, 
laughing  aloud.  44I  would  that 
Guillermo  Ires  might  hear  the  Ge- 
noan  make  answer  to  such  words." 

44  'Tis  not  so  difficult,  perhaps," 
remarked  the  old  Andaluz,  glancing 
furtively  at  his  companion.  44The 
good  Franciscans — somewhat  to  my 
amazement — have  made  this  mad 
Italian  welcome  at  their  convent  of 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Rabida,  hardly  a 
league  from  where  we  sit.  But 
whence  come  you,  senor,  and  whith- 
er do  you  go?  " 

The  alguazil  put  all  the  pomp 
and  glory  of  his  petty  office  into  his 
thin  voice,  as  he  questioned  the 
stranger  in  these  searching  words. 

The  blue  eyes  of  the  Irish  adven- 
turer met  the  black  orbs  of  his  in- 
quisitor with  convincing  frankness, 
as  he  said: 

44I  have  no  weighty  secret  to  con- 
ceal, senor.  I  would  have  speech 
with  one  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon, 
who,  I  am  told,  dwelleth  somewhere 
hereabouts." 

The  haughty  smile  upon  the  aged 
Spaniard's  face   died  out  at  once, 


and  with  it  passed  the  air  of  conde- 
scension which,  up  to  this  moment, 
he  had  assumed  toward  the  wander- 
ing knight. 

"The  skin  is  empty,"  murmured 
the  alguazil,  pointing  toward  the 
wine  flask.  Then  he  beckoned  to  a 
soft-footed  attendant,  lurking  within 
the  mysterious  depths  of  the  posada. 
44 You  will  drink  at  my  expense, 
senor?"  he  asked,  bowing  to  the 
Irishman  with  ceremonious  cour- 
tesy. 

Their  goblets  having  been  refilled, 
the  Spaniard  smilingly  pledged  the 
jovial  Celt,  and  then  asked,  in  a 
voice  which  strove  in  vain  to  strike 
the  note  of  real  good-fellowship: 

44 You  bear  dispatches,  senor,  to 
Don  Alonzo  Pinzon?" 

William  Erris,  of  Galway,  more 
widely-known  as  Guillermo  Ires,  a 
noted  Spanish  lance  much  dreaded 
by  the  Moors,  smiled  somewhat 
grimly  as  he  gazed  into  the  algua- 
ziPs  face  until  the  eyes  of  the  latter 
fell  before  their  steel-blue  challen- 
ger's. 

44Methinks  you  go  too  fast,  my 
friend, "  remarked  the  cavalier.  4  4But 
true  it  is,  senor,  that/  after  wine, 
we  Irish  bear  all  things.  I  am  a 
bold  lance  only  when  I  thirst.  When 
I  have  drunk  your  Andalusian  nec- 
tar, I  am  the  confidant  of  kings  and 
queens.  I  own  the  gold  of  far  Ca- 
thay and  know  the  earth  is  neither 
flat  nor  dry.  'Tis  wine,  good  friend, 
which  is  the  best  cartographer.  It 
draws  the  earth  in  colors  and  in  out- 
lines which  shall   please    us  best. 
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And,  so,  senor,  I  drink  our  friend- 
ship once  again/' 

The  Irishman  drained  his  goblet, 
replaced  it  upon  the  board  and. 
showed  a  set  of  even,  white  teeth  as 
he  smiled  confidingly  at  his  discon- 
certed inquisitor,  who  had  gained 
no  enlightment  from  the  knight's 
fantastic  speech. 

"The  sun  is  still  too  high  for  you 
to  take  to  horse,"  remarked  the  al- 
guazil,  refilling  his  guest's  goblet. 
44 And,  furthermore,  you  have  not 
far  to  ride." 

"In  sooth,  my  friend,  I  much  pre- 
fer this  shade  and  wine  to  harness 
and  the  road.  But,  truth  to  tell,  I 
have  no  time  to  lose.  I  would,  how- 
ever, that  I  might  find  a  way,  ere  I 
return  to  camp,  to  hear  this  man 
Columbus  defend  the  claim  he 
makes." 

"Then,  senor,  voice  your  longing 
to  Don  Alonzo  Pinzon,"  said  the 
Spaniard.  "The  rumor  hath  gone 
forth  that  he  is  much  impressed  by 
what  the  madman  says." 

"And  Pinzon  knows  the  seas,"  ex- 
claimed the  Celt  with  emphasis.  "If, 
senor,  there  is  nought  but  folly  in 
this  Colon's  words,  'tis  strange  so 
many  men  of  parts  should  listen 
spell-bound  to  a  dreamer's  vapor- 
ings.  There  is  much  talk  in  camp 
that  he  hath  won  the  friendship  of 
the  queen." 

"It  cannot  be! "  exclaimed  the  old 
alguazil  testily.  "The  gray  friars 
took  him  in,  a  vagrant  from  the 
road.  Methinks  their  pity  got  the 
better  of  their  wit.      Were  I  the 


prior  of  a  convent,  I'd  give  no  shel- 
ter to  a  foe  to  Mother  Church." 

"Nay,  that  you  would  not,  senor," 
exclaimed  the  knight,  smiling  gaily, 
as  he  arose  to  don  his  harness.  "I 
must  make  test  of  yonder  tapster's 
deftness  as  a  squire.  I  ride  alone, 
to  gain  the  greater  speed." 

Fully  equipped  to  remount  his 
horse,  Guillermo  Ires  was  about  to 
say  farewell  to  the  alguazil  and  ask 
for  minute  directions  which  should 
guide  him  to  Don  Alonzo  Pinzon, 
when  a  dark  vision  of  beauty,  out- 
lined against  the  white  glare  of  the 
patio,  broke  suddenly  upon  his  gaze. 
As  if  dropped  into  the  court-yard 
from  a  Moorish  tower,  motionless 
and  unattended  stood  a  tall,  slender 
woman,  a  silhouette  in  arabesque 
against  a  background  of  glowing 
light.  On  the  instant  the  tread  of 
heavy  feet  and  the  clank  of  steel 
broke  the  noonday  quiet  beyond  the 
patio.  William  Erris,  doffing  his 
helmit,  bowed  low  to  the  veiled 
maiden,  as  the  martial  clamor  out- 
side the  court-yard  stirred  her  again 
to  action,  and  with  a  rapid,  graceful 
motion  she  glided  beneath  the  arch- 
way and  disappeared  within  the  po- 
sada.  Dark,  melancholy  eyes,  burn- 
ing for  the  moment  with  the  fire  of 
desperation,  rested  beseechingly  for 
an  instant  upon  the  stalwart  knight 
as  she  sped  past  him.  There  was  no 
need  for  words.  A  hunted  maiden's 
appeal  for  help  touched  the  soul  of 
William  Erris  in  that  lightning 
glance,  and  again  donning  his  hel- 
met the  Celtic  knight  strode  quickly 
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into  the  court-yard,  his  well-knit, 
sturdy  figure  carrying-  his  armor 
with  the  grace  of  youth  and  the 
unconcious  ease  of  a  veteran  lance. 

44  Beware,  senor,  what  you  do," 
'piped  the  thin-voiced  alguazil,  gaz- 
ing" into  the  near  future  with  clearer 
vision  than  the  Irishman.  44  Take  no 
part  in  this  affair,  Don  Guillermo 
Ires,  or  you  will  'rouse  the  enmity 
of  foes  you  have  no  wish  to  make." 

44  Faith,  Don  Pomposity,  it  is  a 
family  custom,"  muttered  the  Celt 
to  himself,  as  he  stood  motionless, 
Watching"  the  entrance  to  the  court- 
yard. 44We  make  our  foes  by  chance 
to  fight  'em  by  design.  Ha,  cometh 
now  the  hawk!  A  noble  bird,  in- 
deed!" 

The  knight's  exclamation  was 
begotten  by  the  hasty  advent  to  the 
patio  of  a  man  apparently  in  middle 
life,  whose  lofty  bearing,  proud, 
cold  eyes,  and  rich,  dark-hued  attire, 
the  dress  of  a  Spanish  grandee  freed 
for  a  time  from  the  cares  of  war, 
bore  testimony  to  the  high  rank  of 
the  Moorish  maiden's  pursuer.  His 
weill-shaped  head  was  uncovered  at 
this  moment.  His  picturesque  black 
hair,  streaked  with  gray,  and  his 
pointed  beard,  still  untouched  by 
the  frost  of  age,  failed  to  conceal 
wholly  the  cruelty  suggested  by  the 
contour  of  his  strong,  wilful  face. 
A  belt  of  golden  filagree  studded 
with  gems  and  a  sword  whose  sheath 
was  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver 
gleamed  in  the  sunlight  as  he  came 
to  a  sudden  halt  and,  with  a  dark 
frown  upon  his  brow  and  a  flash  of 


anger  in  his  eyes,  confronted  Wil- 
liam Erris  in  the  very  center  of  the 
overheated  court-yard. 

4  *  Stand  aside,"  cried  the  don, 
drawing  his  sword  from  its  gay 
sheath,  and  eying  the  Irish  knight 
fiercely  as  the  latter  glanced  indiffer- 
ently at  the  Spaniard's  broad,  thin 
blade,  glittering  menacingly  in  the 
sunbeams.  4%By  what  assumed 
right,  senor,  do  you  bar  my  way?" 

44  Take  heed,  Don  Guillermo," 
screamed  the  alguazil  from  the  arch- 
way in  a  treble  of  affright. 

44  By  the  right,  senor,  of  one  who 
serves  your  King  and  Queen  against 
the  Moors  but  makes  no  war  upon 
their  womankind,"  answered  the 
Irishman  coldly,  standing  as  motion- 
less as  an  armored  effigy  before  the 
angry  don. 

There  gleamed  in  the  steel-blue 
eyes  of  the  Celt,  at  that  instant,  a 
combination  of  scorn,  stubbornness 
and  self-confidence  which  had  its 
effect  upon  the  keen-witted  Spaniard. 
Unused,  though  he  was,  to  the 
balking  of  his  will,  there  was  that 
in  the  bearing  of  his  adversary 
which  cooled  the  fever  of  the  gran- 
dee's wrath  of  a  sudden  and  led  him 
to  sheath  his  sword  with  a  gesture 
of  sullen  protest.  Gazing  at  the 
Irishman  haughtily,  he  said,  in  a 
voice  which  trembled  somewhat  from 
the  effort  to  weigh  his  words  with 
care : 

44I  have  no  liking,  senor,  for  a 
.  tavern  brawl.  But  if  your  rank  be 
worthy  of  your  port,  I'll  test  anon 
your  right  to  stay  my  steps. " 
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"I  seek  no  further  meeting  with 
you,  senor — no  matter  what  may  be 
your  rank  or  mine.  I  bear  dispatches 
from  Their  Majesties, "  continued  the 
Irish  knight  coldly,  but  with  empha- 
sis, "and  take  no  part  either  in  tav- 
ern brawl  nor  such  duello  as  you 
have  just  suggested.  But  let  me 
warn  you,  senor,  that  your  present 
pastime  is  full  of  threats.  Your 
Queen's  firm  hands  are  turned 
against  this  license  which  you  seek. " 

"Caramba,"  exclaimed  the  Span- 
ish don  contemptuously.  *  'Methinks 
some  mad  duenna  has  donned  a  suit 
of  mail,  to  preach  a  sermon  in  the 
garb  of  war.  You  have  no  weapon 
save  your  tongue — senora.  And,  so, 
I'll  take  my  leave  of  you.  But  let 
me  say  to  you,  Dona  Spoilsport, 
that  were  you  not  a  messenger  from 
Sante  Fe — for,  certes^  you're  too 
saintly  for  a  lie — this  wicked  world 
would  lose  much  virtue  at  a  blow." 

With  these  words  the  Spanish 
grandee  turned  his  back  upon  the 
Irishman  and  stalked  haughtily  out 
of  the  court-yard.  A  moment  later, 
the  clatter  of  hoofs  and  the  clank  of 
ateel  against  steel  again  disturbed 
the  quiet  of  the  afternoon,  and  Wil- 
liam Erris,  white  with  rage  to  which 
he  could  give  no  vent,  turned  to  re- 
enter the  inn. 

The  posada  seemed  to  be  deserted 
at  that  moment.  The  alguazil,  and 
the  soft-footed  waiter  who  had  aided 
Erris  to  don  his  armor,  had  disap- . 
peared.  In  the  precipitancy  of  his 
flight  the  former  had  overturned  the 
table  at   which  he  and  the  Celtic 


knight  had  been  drinking  wine. 
The  Irishman,  not  knowing  the 
road  to  Don  Alonzo  Pinzon's  abode, 
was  about  to  enter  the  interior  of 
the  posada,  when  he  suddenly  found 
himself  gazing  down  into  eloquent, 
dark  eyes,  whose  melancholy  beauty 
drove  every  thought  from  his  mind 
not  begotten  by  the  moment. 

"May  Allah  reward  thee,  senor," 
murmured  a  gentle,  melodious  voice, 
whose  music  made  a  welcome  con- 
trast to  the  Spaniard's  mocking 
tones,  still  echoing  in  the  ears  of  the 
Celtic  knight.  Then  silence  reigned 
beneath  the  stone-archway  as  Wil- 
liam Erris,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  found  himself  at  a  loss  for 
words. 

CHAPTER  II. 

SANTA  MARIA  DE  LA  RABIDA. 

Where  the  Rio  Tinto  meets  the 
Rio  Odiel  as  they  mingle  their 
waters  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  a  head- 
land springs  upward  to  overlook  the 
sea.  Upon  this  elevation  there 
stands,  to  this  day,  a  building  of 
white  stone,  severe  in  outline,  erec- 
ted in  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  The  Moors  had  named  the 
structure  La  Rabida,  which,  in  their 
tongue,  means  an  outpost  upon  the 
frontier.  After  the  Moslems  had 
been  driven  from  Andalusia  the 
ancient  pile  had  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  gray-f  rocked  Fran- 
ciscans, who  had  remodeled  it  and 
had  purged  the  building  of  its  heret- 
ical taint  by  christening  it  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Rabida. 
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The  lonely  road  which  leads  from 
the  once  flourishing'  town  of  Palos 
to  the  time-honored  monastery  has 
never  been  a  thoroughfare  designed 
to  enliven  the  spirits  of  a  weary  trav- 
eler.    At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  but  few  houses  broke  the  mo- 
notony of  the  landscape,  as  the  devout 
pilgrim  wended  his  way  from  a  bust- 
ling- seaport  to  the  isolated  abode  in 
which  pious  Franciscans  passed  un- 
eventful   lives    devoted  to  prayer, 
fasting  and  good  works.     Up  the 
dusty,  deserted  roadway  the  visitor 
to  La  Rabida  would  make  his  way, 
casting  behind  him    the  world  in 
which  active,  ambitious  men  strove, 
upon  land  and  sea,  for  the  guerdons 
of  wealth  and  fame.     Above  and  be- 
yond him  stood  the  white  sanctuary 
in  which  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
were  held  as  dross  and  in  which  men 
weary  of  the  turmoil  of  an  age  of  der- 
ring-do turned  their  thoughts  toward 
the  peace,  to  be  won  by  prayer,  of 
the  life  beyond  the  grave.      Once 
within  the  walls  of  the  monastery, 
in  the  years  when  the  broad-minded 
Juan  Perez    was    Prior  of    Santa 
Maria  de  la  Rabida,  the    pilgrim 
found  himself    in  an  environment 
fitted  to  emphasize  the  joys  of   mo- 
nastic life.     At  the  center  of  the 
ancient    structure    lay    a  spacious 
court-yard  surrounded  by  a  corridor 
adorned  with  flowers  and  orange- 
trees.     Encircling  the  smiling  and 
fragrant  patio  ran  the  cloisters  in 
which  dwelt  tonsured  monks,  far  re- 
moved,  they  fondly   believed,  from 
the  agitation  which  had  made  the 


century's  close»a  time  of  universal 
apprehension  and  unrest.  ::j 

Good  reasons  had  the  'gray  friars 
of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Rabida  to  feel 
that  they  had  found  a  safe  refuge 
from  the  fret  and  friction  of  a  stir- 
ring age.  Protected  from  straggling1 
wayfarers  by  its  very  location,  the 
monastery  overlooked  a  bay  which 
stretched  westward  toward  the  Sea 
of  Darkness,  into  which  no  mariner 
had  dared  to  sail.  To  the  lonely 
Franciscans  of  La  Rabida  in  their 
picturesque  isolation  it  might  well 
appear  that  nothing  less  startling1 
than  an  earthquake  beneath  their 
feet  or  a  miracle  descending  from 
high  heaven  could  disturb  the  even 
tenor  of  their  monotonous  lives. 

Nevertheless,  the  good  friars  upon 
the  day  which  had  seen  Wil- 
liam Erris,  an  Irish  adventurer,  de- 
fending a  Moorish  maiden  from 
insult,  had  been  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  most  astounding  project 
of  their  generation  had  forced  itself 
as  a  distracting  influence  into  the 
very  center  of  their  remote  and 
peace-loving  abode.  Neither  an 
earthquake  nor  a  miracle  had  been 
required  to  change  the  pious  current 
of  their  thoughts  and  to  stir  their 
minds  with  a  mighty  problem  deal- 
ing with  a  mystery  rather  of  earth 
than  of  heaven.  A  gray- haired 
wayfarer, clad  in  threadbare  raiment, 
had,  by  a  few  burning  words,  turned 
the  monastery  from  a  quiet  asylum 
of  prayer  and  revery  upon  the  out- 
skirts of  civilization  into  an  agi- 
tated center  from  which   mankind 
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was  to  derive  new  hopes  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  a  large  room  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  monastery  there  was 
gathered  at  this  time  a  group  of  men 
whose  presence  in  the  bare  and  un- 
inviting- chamber  proved  that  within 
the  white  walls  of  Santa  Maria  de 
la  Rabida  the  secrets  of  the  sea  had 
become,  for  the  time  being-,  of  more 
importance  than  the  marvels  of  par- 
adise or  the  horrors  of  hell.  Upon 
a  table  near  the  center  of  the  room 
lay  books  and  charts  more  likely  to 
lure  the  body  to  destruction  than  to 
save  the  soul  from  damnation.  Sur- 
rounding- the  table  five  men,  only 
one  of  whom  wore  the  monastic 
g-arb,  were  seated,  as  the  sun,  sink- 
ing toward  the  west,  threw  its  re- 
treating rays  across  the  sanded  floor 
until  they  rested  upon  the  vellums 
and  parchments  upon  which  one 
Christopher  Columbus,  a  vagrant 
schemer,  depended  for  proof  that  he 
was  neither  a  lunatic,  an  ignoramus, 
nor,  what  was  far  worse,  a  heretic. 

There  were  nothing  in  the  calm, 
penetrating  gaze  of  the  elderly  ad- 
venturer, as  he  scanned  closely  the 
earnest  faces  at  the  board,  to  sug- 
gest the  madness  of  which  he  had 
been  for  years  accused.  His  strong 
face,  unsymmetrical,but  impressive, 
bore  the  imprint  of  years  of  toil  and 
daring  and  disappointment,  but  it 
was  not  the  countenance  of  a  vision- 
ary, nor  was  his  bearing  that  of  an 
aged  man  breaking  down  from  the 
weight  of  numberless  misfortunes. 
Columbus  had  passed  his  fifty-sixth 


year,  but  as  he  sat  there  motionless, 
silent,  noting  the  effect  upon  his 
companions  of  an  explanation  which 
he  had  just  concluded,  there  was  a 
flush  upon  his  cheeks  and  a  light  in 
his  grayish  eyes  which  suggested 
that  youth  had  been  reluctant  to 
quit  the  frame  of  this  man  of  iron 
will  and  mighty  purposes. 

"  'Tis  true,"  remarked  the  Prior, 
Juan  Perez,  whose  Franciscan  at- 
tire could  not  conceal  the  fact  that 
its  stately  wearer  had  known  inti- 
mately the  world  of  courts  and  pal- 
aces; "  'tis  true  that  the  Fourth  Book 
of  Esdras,  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  holiest  men,  asserts  that  six 
parts  of  the  earth  are  inhabited  and 
only  the  seventh  is  covered  by 
water.  What  saith  Petrus  Alliacus, 
Bishop  of  Cambrai?  What  saith 
the  learned  Archbishop  of  Seville? 
Nay,  'tis  not  heresy  which  we  nour- 
ish here!  To  bring  the  ends  of  the 
earth  together,  to  carry  the  cross  to 
heathen  lands,  'tis  for  this  we 
strive — to  the  greater  glory  of  our 
Mother  Church." 

The  white-haired,  thin  cheeked 
Prior  had  spoken  in  a  low,  carefully- 
modulated  voice,  more  as  though  he 
were  communing  with  himself  than 
addressing  attentive  listeners. 

"Will  you  kindly  repeat,  senor, 
what  your  friend — Paul,  the  Physi- 
cist, you  called  him" — began  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon,  whose  stern,  weath- 
er-beaten face  lacked  nobility  be- 
cause of  certain  shiftiness  of  the  eyes. 

His  brother,  Vincente  Yanez  Pin- 
zon, a  slender,   dark-haired,  hand- 
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some  man  of  thirty  pushed  a  map 
across  the  table  toward  the  speaker. 

44  Paolo  del  Pozzo  dei  Toscanelli, 
the  Florentine.  God  rest  his  soul! 
I  owe  him  much,"  said  Columbus 
quietly,  pointing  to  the  sailing"  chart 
upon  which  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon 
had  fixed  his  gaze. 

44 His  fame  is  great,"  remarked 
the  latter.  44  What  saith  Toscanelli 
of  the  distance  from  Lisbon  to  Quin- 
say? 

Juan  Perez,  the  Prior,  raised  from 
the  table  a  letter  which  bore  the 
marks  of  years  of  service  in  the  los- 
ing cause  of  an  adventurer  who  had 
preserved  the  precious  parchment  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

44  4  Tis  to  be  hoped  that  this  Flor- 
entine's cartography  is  more  accurate 
than  his  Latin,"  remarked  the  ven- 
erable Franciscan  as  he  searched  for 
the  paragraph  for  which  the  mari- 
ner of  Polos  had  asked.  Presently 
the  Prior  read  the  following  allur- 
ing sentences :  44From  the  city  of 
Lisbon  due  west  there  are  twenty- 
six  spaces  marked  on  the  map,  each 
of  which  contains  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  as  far  as  the  very  great 
and  splendid  city  of  Quinsay.  For 
it  is  a  hundred  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence and  has  ten  bridges,  and  its 
name  means  City  of  Heaven,  and 
many  wonderful  things  are  told 
about  it  and  about  the  multitude  of 
its  arts  and  revenues.  This  space  is 
almost  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
sphere.  That  city  is  in  the  province 
of  Mangi,  or  near  the  province  of 
Cathay,  in  which  land  is  the  royal 


residence.  But  from  the  island  of 
Antilia,  which  you  know,  to  the  very 
splendid  island  of  Cipango  there  are 
ten  spaces.  For  that  island  abounds 
in  gold,  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
and  they  cover  the  temples  and  pal- 
aces with  solid  gold.  So  through 
the  unknown  parts  of  the  route,  the 
stretches  of  sea  to  be  traversed  are 
not  great." 

44Dios!"  cried  the  younger  Pin- 
zon, his  cheeks  flushed  and  his  dark 
eyes  ablaze.  *4  'Tis  a  venture  worth 
a  mighty  sacrifice ! " 

44  Pardon  me,  senor,"  remarked  an 
elderly,  gray-haired,  soberly-attired 
man,  who  had  kept  silent  for  a  long 
time,  his  lofty,  over-hanging  brow 
wrinkled  from  the  fervor  of  his 
thoughtfulness,  44 1  am  but  a  humble 
searcher  after  truth,  but  in  studying 
the  humors  of  the  body  I  have  not 
been  neglectful  of  the  megrims  of 
the  mind.  I  have  found  myself  of 
late  years  depending  more  and  more 
upon  the  deductions  which  I  have 
made  from  my  own  experiences  as  a 
physician  and  less  and  less  upon  the 
statements  laid  down  by  writers  in 
former  ages  or  in  distant  lands." 

The  white  cheeks  of  Columbus 
flushed  slightly  at  these  words,  but 
his  eyes  rested  upon  Garcia  Fernan- 
dez, a  progressive  physician  of  Palos, 
with  quick  appreciation  and  perfect 
sympathy. 

44 1  have  been  a  man  of  action 
rather  than  of  books,  senor,"  said 
Columbus  gently  and  with  a  note 
suggesting  self-confidence,  perhaps 
self-satisfaction,  in  his  voice.     44I 
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have  made  long"  voyages  into  the 
torrid  and  the  arctic  zones.  Some 
years  ago,  Senor  Fernandez,  I  wrote 
a  treatise  upon  the  five  habitable 
zones,  in  which  I  proved,  from  ob- 
servations which  I  have  myself 
made,  that  the  old  notions  concern- 
ing regions  too  hot  and  too  cold  for 
man  are  far  from  tenable.  I  have 
sailed,  senor,  a  hundred  leagues  to 
the  westward  of  the  Island  of  Thule, 
far  beyond  the  western  boundary  de- 
creed by  the  great  Ptolemy.  For 
day-dreams,  senor,  I  have  had  no 
time.  My  life  has  been  an  earnest, 
active  striving  for  the  truth." 

Silence  reigned  in  the  sunlit  room 
for  a  moment.  There  was  something 
of  distinction  and  authority  in  the 
personality  of  this  out-at-elbow  ad- 
venturer which  slowly  but  irresisti- 
bly had  cast  a  spell  upon  the  clear- 
headed Spaniards  surrounding  the 
disordered  table.  That  this  elderly 
outcast,  a  foreigner,  a  failure,  a  man 
to  whom  the  future  at  that  moment 
promised  nothing  save  an  old  age  of 
poverty  and  an  unnoticed  death, 
could  persuade  Juan  Perez,  a  cleri- 
cal mondain,  Garcia  Fernandez,  an 
unimpressionable  physician,  and  the 
Pinzons,  seafaring  capitalists,  con- 
servative through  habit  and  inter- 
ests, that  he  was  qualified  to  carry 
to  a  successful  issue  the  most  as- 
tounding maritime  project  of  all  the 
ages  was  an  achievement  more  near- 
ly approaching  a  miracle  than  any 
deed  ever  performed  within  the  con- 
secrated precincts  of  Santa  Maria  de 
la  Rabida.  Suddenly  Columbus  arose 


from  his  chair  and,  erect,  tall  and 
dignified,  strode  toward  the  window 
through  which  the  setting  sun  was 
throwing  a  wealth  of  golden  light. 

44  We  call  yonder  waste  of  waters 
the  Sea  of  Darkness,"  he  cried,  a 
black,  impressive  figure  against  a 
background  of  yellow  splendor. 
44  The  Sea  of  Darkness!  Mother  of 
God,  with  thy  help  we'll  make  it 
a  Sea  of  Light!  Less  than  three 
thousand  miles  from  where  I  stand 
lie  the  lands  and  cities  of  heathen 
gods.  There  shall  we  find  a  million 
souls  to  save  and  gold  for  the  new 
crusade.  They  have  called  me  a 
dreamer,  a  madman  whose  eyes  are 
blinded  by  seductive  visions  wrought 
by  devils  to  lure  my  soul  to  hell. 
'Tis  false !  The  saints  themselves 
have  shown  me  what  yonder  sun 
must  look  upon  ere  it  shall  come 
to  us  again  at  dawn.  Across  the 
golden  pathway  of  yonder  Sea  of 
Light  our  ships  shall  seek  the  lands 
where  treasure  lies,  awaiting  the 
coming  of  our  Mother  Church. 
Gold  ?  Aye,  gold  !  Not  that  an  old 
man,  worn  with  strife,  may  die  in 
luxury,  but  that  the  Sepulchre  of 
Christ  may  yet  be  rescued  from  vile 
pagan  hands !  If  this  be  madness, 
then  bedlam  reigns  on  earth." 

The  absorbed  quartet  at  the  table 
had  listened  with  amazement  to  the 
passionate  words  of  the  wanderer, 
who  had  hitherto  confined  himself 
to  bald,  'though  convincing,  expla- 
nations of  the  charts  and  computa- 
tions which  lay  before  them.  Co- 
lumbus had  devoted  himself  wholly 
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to  the  task  of  persuading  the  Pin- 
zotis,  unimaginative,  practical  mari- 
tifctft/ihat  the  feat  which  he  wished 
to  accomplish  was  not  impossible, 
even  from  a  conservative  naviga- 
tor's standpoint.  He  had  studiously 
avoided,  in  his  words  and  manner, 
anything  that  could  suggest  the 
charge  that  he  was  a  visionary,  a 
fanatic;  nay,  that  he  was  even  an 
enthusiast. 

Columbus  had  chosen  an  oppor- 
tune moment  for  throwing  off  the 
colorless  cloak  of  logic  and  donning 
the  polychromatic  robe  of  passion. 
Had  he  been  an  actor  and  an  artist 
combined  he  could  not  have  seized 
upon  a  more  appropriate  occasion 
for  strengthening  the  deductions  of 
science  by  an  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  light  of  the  waning  day 
still  lingered  in  the  shadow-haunted 
chamber.  Through  the  window, 
opening  toward  the  west,  came  the 
murmurs  of  the  twilight  as  it  crept 
over  land  and  sea.  Softened  by 
distance  the  vesper  chant  echoed 
through  the  convent  and  reached 
the  ears  of  Columbus  and  his  com- 
panions like  a  prophetic  harmony 
vouchsafed  by  heaven  itself.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  solemn  aspirations 
of  a  devoted  age  had  found  vent  in 
color  and  song,  while  against  a  scar- 
let background  stood  the  incarna- 
tion of  chivalry  and  romance,  of  re- 
ligion and  derring-do,  silent  now 
while  his  burning  words  ate  deep 
into  the  naked  souls  of  men  who  had 
listened  spell-bound  to  his  sudden, 
overpowering  eloquence. 


Presently  the  even-song  made  of 
silence  a  throbbing  memory  and  Co- 
lumbus turned  to  resume  his  seat  at 
the  table.  At  that  moment  a  soft- 
footed  friar  stole  into  the  room  and 
noiselessly  approached  the  Prior. 

"Benedicite !"  he  said,  standing 
motionless  near  the  center  of  the 
chamber.  It  was  as  though  the 
gray  shadows  of  the  twilight  had 
suddenly  transformed  themselves 
into  the  semblance  of  a  man. 

"Speak,  Fray  Antonio,"  said  Juan 
Perez  coldly.  "  What  means  this 
bold  intrusion?  I  gave  strict  orders, 
did  I  not?" 

The  rich,  musical  voice  of  the 
friar  trembled  somewhat,  as  he  an- 
swered: 

"I  humbly  crave  your  pardon, 
most  Worthy  Prior,  but  'tis  on  busi- 
ness of  Their  Majesties  I  come.  A 
knight,  accompanied,  I  grieve  to 
say,  by  an  infidel  maiden,  has 
reached  here  seeking  Senor  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon,  with  dispatches  from 
the  throne.  He  has  ridden  straight 
from  Santa  F£,  and,  not  finding 
Senor  Pinzon  at  Palos,  has  sought 
him  here,  through  a  rumor  of  the 
town." 

"Dispatches  from  Their  Majes- 
ties!" exclaimed  the  elder  Pinzon, 
springing  to  his  feet  with  the  agil- 
ity of  a  man  upon  whom  middle  life 
had  cast  no  physical  weakness. 
"'Tis  passing  strange!  I  am  not 
known  at  court !  " 

"Nay,  but  Palos  is,"  remarked 
his  brother,  a  smile  of  amusement 
flitting  across  his  handsome  face. 
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44  Palos  is  known  at  Santa  F^ — but 
not  beloved. " 

"Methinks,"  said  the  Prior  mus- 
ingly, while  Columbus  listened  at- 
tentively to  every  passing  word; 
"methinks  the  patience  of  Their 
Majesties  is  at  an  end." 

"As  mine  is,"  murmured  Colum- 
bus under  his  breath. 

44  But,  even  then,  good  father," 
exclaimed  the  elder  Pinzon,  (4 1  am 
not  responsible  for  sins  the  town  of 
Palos  may  commit.  However,  this 
is  running*  into  harbor  before  the 
storm  is  seen.  With  -your  permis- 
sion, I'll  follow  Fray  Antonio  and 
learn  at  once  Their  Majesties'  be- 
hests. Come,  brother,"  he  added, 
turning-  to  the  younger  Pinzon; 
44Whatsaith  the  crown  to  me,  it 
saith  to  you." 

44Caramba,"  muttered  the  young 
man,  as  he  followed  his  brother  and 
Fray  Antonio  from  the  darkening 
room.  44  'Tis  the  Moorish  maiden, 
not  a  message  from  the  throne, 
which  interests  me  most  He's  a 
bold  lance  who  comes  riding  to  a 
convent  with  a  harem  on  his 
horse! " 

CHAPTER    HI. 

LA   CASA   DEL  CAMPO. 

About  half  way  between  the  mon- 
astery of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Rabida 
and  the  bustling  town  of  Palos  stood 
La  Casa  del  Campo — The  Country 
House — a  picturesque  posada  which 
served  as  a  connecting  link  between 
a  center  of  maritime  activity  and 
walls    of    white    stone    defending 


saintly  men  from  mundane  influ- 
ences. To  the  sailors  of  Moguer 
and  Palos,  La  Casa  del  Campo  wafc 
a  peaceful  tavern  enjoying,  in  somfe 
degree,  the  monastic  calm  of  the 
neighboring  convent.  To  the  friars 
of  La  Rabida  the  inn  was  a  seduc- 
tive reminder  of  a  life  in  which 
prayer  and  fasting  had  but  little 
part.  La  Casa  del  Campo,  through 
its  peculiar  situation,  served  to  make 
worldlings  more  pious  and  men  of 
piety  more  worldly.  An  irreverent 
caballero  had  called  the  posada  44a 
road-house  lying  between  purgatory 
and  paradise,"  but  in  this  charac- 
terization he  had  been  too  severe 
upon  Palos  and  too  kind  to  La 
Rabida.  The  posada  now  and  then 
harbored  a  saint  in  sailor's  garb  or 
a  knave  in  monk's  attire.  And  it 
was  all  one  to  mine  host  of  La  Casa 
del  Campo,  as  long  as  the  maravedis 
of  mariner  and  friar  flowed  into  his 
yawning  coffers.  He  asked  no  ques- 
tions of  his  transient  guests,  but, 
courteous,  though  self-contained, 
hospitable  in  manner,  but  discrim- 
inating in  judgment,  provided  enter- 
tainment for  man  and  beast  with 
well  balanced  regard  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  inn  and  his  own  financial 
welfare. 

It  was  a  warm  evening  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1491,  and  the  smiling  proprietor  of 
La  Casa  del  Campo,  with  a  stately 
dignity  which  seemed  to  preclude 
the  idea  that  he  was  actuated  by 
mercenary  motives,  had  made  wel- 
come   to    the    posada    an  unprece- 
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dented  number  of  guests,  vouch- 
safed by  chance — or  the  saints — to 
:4h$  : greater  contentment  of  his 
grasping  strong-box.  A  wandering 
gray  friar,  whose  face  bore  the  im- 
print of  physical  suffering,  and 
whose  garb  showed  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  long  journey,  had  come, 
faint  with  hunger  and  thirst,  to  the 
inn  in  the  gloaming.  Almost  at  his 
heels  a  trio  of  sailors  from  Palos, 
noisy  and  domineering,  had  invaded 
the  patio,  calling  loudly  for  food 
and  wine.  There  was  something  in 
the  countenance  and  bearing  of  the 
travel-worn  monk  which  checked  the 
ribald  mouthings  of  the  seamen 
after  a  time,  as  they  sat,  pictur- 
esquely grouped  in  the  twilight, 
awaiting  the  refreshment  they  had 
ordered.  The  odor  of  lentils  had 
begun  to  pervade  the  posada.  The 
fickle  night  wind  brought  to  their 
ears  the  subdued  and  solemn  clamor 
of  distant  bells.  Set  upon  a  frolic 
ashore,  the  impressionable  sailors 
found,  to  their  surprise,  that  their 
gayety  had  run  away  from  them 
when  they  had  given  it  the  spur. 
That  the  cellar  and  cuisine  of  their 
host,  the  bustling  amo  who  saw  be- 
fore him  an  evening  of  great  profit, 
would  be  able  to  restore  their  lost 
hilarity  they  fondly  hoped.  Mean- 
while their  leader,  a  sunburned 
mariner  in  middle  life,  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  magnetism  of  the 
gray  friar's  pale,  peaceful  face,  upon 
which  lay  the  imprint  of  a  life  of 
hardship  and  self-abnegation.  De- 
serting the  table  at  which  his  com- 


panions had  seated  themselves,  the 
elderly  sailor  approached  the 
shadow  -  haunted  entrance  to  the 
patio  within  which  the  lonely  monk 
was  seated. 

"  We  crave  your  blessing,  father," 
said  the  mariner  reverentially,  "  and 
would  find  a  richer  flavor  to  our 
meal  if  you  would  launch  our  repast 
with  a  Latin  prayer.  We  are  good 
sons  of  Mother  Church,  but,  going 
often  to  the  sea  in  ships,  we  hear 
more  curses  than  is  well  for  us.  We 
humbly  ask  your  intercession,  good 
father,  at  our  board." 

The  Franciscan  had  arisen  and  was 
standing  erect,  smiling  down  at  the 
sailor.  A  tall,  gaunt,  dignified  man, 
whose  clumsy  gray  frock  could  not 
hide  the  bearing  of  one  who  had 
known  both  camps  and  courts  in  his 
time,  the  emaciated  friar  formed  a 
picture  in  the  twilight  at  that  mo- 
ment characteristic  of  an  age  of 
strange  renunciations  and  heroic 
self-sacrifice.  The  gray- haired' ma- 
rinero  felt  the  influence  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan's impressive  personality,  as 
he  led  the  way  in  silence  across  the 
court-yard  toward  the  observant 
sailors,  who  had  been  watching 
their  leader's  move  ments  with  min- 
gled surprise  and  curiosity. 

"May  the  Saints  be  kind  to  you, 
my  children,"  exclaimed  the  friar 
as  he  reached  the  group  of  mariners 
and  stood  gazing  down  at  them  with 
a  benevolent  smile  upon  his  white 
face.  "  You  shall  have  my  blessing 
on  your  meat,  and  it  will  give  me 
joy  to  sit  awhile  with  you.      But 
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bread  I  may  not  break  withyou,  for 
I  have  still  a  vow  to  be  fulfilled." 

"My  name,  reverend  father,  is 
Juan  de  Perez,  marinero  of  Palos," 
said  the  sailor  who  had  led  the  friar 
across  the  patio.  "This  man  on  my 
right  is  Bartolome  Garcia  of  Palos. 
He  on  my  left  here  is  Rodrigo  de 
Triana  of  Lepe.  We  serve  the  ship- 
owners Gomez  Rascon  and  Cristo- 
bal Quintero  of  Palos." 

"And  your  vow,  father"?  exclaim- 
ed Rodrigo  de  Triana,  a  youth 
whose  young-  blood  was  at  that  mo- 
ment slightly  overheated  by  wine. 
"What  is  this  vow  which  makes 
three  sailors  seem  such  scurvy 
hosts?" 

The  friar  remained  silent  for  a 
time,  gazing-  at  the  stripling  mus- 
ingly, as  if  recalling  vanished  years 
and  rejoicing  in  the  peace  of  soul 
which  they  had  left  behind  them. 
Perhaps  the  picture  of  the  wine- 
touched  youth  across  the  board  en- 
hanced in  the  Franciscan's  sight  the 
value  of  the  self-discipline  which  he, 
abstemious  monk  that  he  was,  had 
undergone,  after  a  life  of  worldliness 
and  self-indulgence.  But  there  was 
no  note  of  egotistical  satisfaction  in 
the  friar's  voice  when  he  spoke 
again.  His  rounded,  mellow  tones, 
strangely  out  of  keeping  with  his 
emaciated  appearance,  were  sympa- 
thetic, even  affectionate,  as  his 
large,  gentle  eyes  rested  kindly  up- 
on his  impetuous  inquisitor. 

"'Tis  a  long  tale,  my  son,  but  not, 
perhaps,  without  its  interest  to  you 
who  dare  the  dangers  of  the  sea.    If 

No.  &-2 


so  it  be  your  pleasure,  senores,  I'll 
tell  you  of  my  vow  and  how,  when 
I  shall  stand  within  the  walls  of 
yonder  convent,  I  can  well  say  it 
hath  been  kept." 

At  that  moment  the  attention  of 
the  sailors  was  turned  from  the  er- 
rant friar's  proffered  narrative  to- 
ward, a  more  insistent  addition  to 
their  entertainment.  Mine  host, 
pleased  at  the  quieter  mood  which 
had  come  upon  the  seamen,  had 
hastened  the  preparation  for  their 
supper ;  and  a  smoking  dish,  com- 
pounded of  meat  and  vegetables, 
and  dispensing  an  odor  which  proved 
that  La  Casadel  Campo  was  in  close 
touch  with  a  bed  of  garlic,  now 
tempted  the  sailors  from  the  con- 
templation of  a  saintly  face  to  the 
pleasures  which  awaited  them  as 
valiant  trenchmen. 

"  Ye  seem  sharp-set,  my  children," 
remarked  the  friar,  who  was  jour- 
neying toward  Paradise  under  the 
name  of  Fray  Diego;  "and  while  ye 
eat,  I'll  tell  ye  why  I  cannot  break 
my  fast.  Three  years  ago  I  turned 
my  back  upon  the  convent  of  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Rabida  and  fixed  my 
eyes  upon  the  rising  sun,  shining 
afar  upon  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ. 
My  vow  was  this,  to  eat  but  once  in 
every  day  that  so  mine  eyes  might 
see  the  Holy  Land  and  look  upon 
the  tomb  in  which  was  laid  the 
body  of  Our  Lord.  Now  glory  be  to 
all  the  Saints,  a  short  half-mile  is  all 
that  lies  between  me  here  and  round 
fulfillment  of  the  vow  I  made.  Ju- 
bilate deo!" 
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The  impressionable  Rodrigo  de 
Triana  had  ceased  eating  for  a  mo- 
ment and  sat  gazing  admiringly  at 
the  victorious  pilgrim.  Making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  the  youth  ex- 
claimed: 

44  You  have  seen,  oh,  father,  the 
Sepulchre  of  Christ ! " 

44 Aye,  and  with  the  joy  that  came 
to  me,  my  son,  was  a  sorrow  too 
deep  for  words.  I  met  with  cruelty 
and  outrage  at  pagan  hands,  for  the 
Soldan  of  Egypt  is  false  to  the  oath 
he  swore.  Enraged  at  the  victories 
which  God  has  granted  to  our  holy 
cause,  the  heathen  torture  us  within 
the  very  shadow  of  Christ's  Sepul- 
chre. Look  here,  my  children!  See 
this!    And  this!" 

The  friar  had  sprung  to  his  feet 
with  startling  impetuosity  and  bared 
his  breast  to  the  flickering  light  of 
an  oil-lamp  which  strove  with  indif- 
ferent success  to  rout  the  night- 
shadows  which  had  assailed  the  po- 
sada.  Purple  scars  upon  his  bosom 
-  and  gruesome  holes  in  the  skin  which 
covered  his  fleshless  wrists  told  the 
friar's  tale  with  a  burning  eloquence 
no  language  could  beget.  A  mur- 
mur of  mingled  astonishment  and 
commiseration  arose  from  the  sailors 
as  they  gazed  awe-struck  at  the 
monk's  grim  proof  that  pagan  hearts 
were  hard. 

44  The  blood  of  martyrs  is  the 
seed  of  the  church.  Aye,  father, 
for  every  pang  you've  suffered  shall 
a  soul  be  saved!" 

A  deep,  earnest  voice  from  the 
shadows  behind  him  caused  the  friar 


to  replace  his  frock  hastily  to  its  ac- 
customed place  as  he  turned  to  ques- 
tion the  darkness  with  his  glowing 
eyes.  Almost  at  his  shoulder  stood 
a  tall,  gray-haired  man,  whose 
strongly-marked  face,  calm,  search- 
ing eyes  and  lofty,  almost  haughty 
mien,  made  the  threadbare,  patched 
and  ill-fitting  garb  he  wore  appear 
to  be  a  costume  donned  by  a  prince 
of  men  in  mockery  of  earthly  splen- 
dors. There  was  something  of  au- 
thority and  power  in  this  unex- 
pected apparition  which  caused  the 
sailors  to  stand  erect  in  respectful 
silence,  awaiting  an  explanation  of 
the  stately  intruder's  impressive 
words. 

Behind  Columbus  in  the  dim  light 
of  the  struggling  lamp  stood  a  pic- 
turesque group,  speechless  for  the 
moment  in  deference  to  the  unan- 
swered question  which  found  ex- 
pression in  the  gray  friar's  gentle 
face.  The  martial  figure  of  the  er- 
rant knight,  Guillermo  Ires,  formed 
a  sharp  contrast  to  the  unsymmet- 
rical,  undersized  Pinzon,  the  elder. 
Further  away,  in  a  deeper  shadow, 
stood  a  Moorish  maiden,  attended 
by  Vincente  Yanez  Pinzon,  whose 
seafaring  life  had  not  destroyed  the 
somewhat  exaggerated  courtesy  of  a 
manner  characteristic  of  his  age  and 
country. 

44 You  speak  with  conviction, 
sefior,"  commented  the  Franciscan, 
gazing  steadily  into  the  proud,  calm 
face  of  the  Italian  adventurer.  4  4  You 
have  made,  for  love  of  Christ,  the 
journey  to  His  Sepulchre  ?  " 
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"Nay,  holy  father,  the  time  has 
not  yet  come,"  answered  Columbus 
in  firm,  even  tones.  "When  your 
servant,  father,  turns  his  face  toward 
Holy  Land  'twill  be  to  lead  an  army 
to  avenge  the  scars  you  show.  But 
my  frame  grows  weary  with  the 
years  it  bears.  Pray  for  me,  father, 
and  for  the  new  crusade.  And  ye, 
brave  sailors  that  ye  se$m  to  be,  will 
ye  seek  with  me  the  gold  to  save 
Christ's  Sepulchre  from  pagan 
hands?  It  lies  a  few  short  leagues 
beyond  the  Sea  of  Darkness,  await- 
ing the  coming  of  the  followers  of 
Christ." 

Rodrigo  de  Triana  seized  a  goblet 
of  wine  from  the  table  and  drained 
the  superfluous  stimulant  to  the  last 
drop. 

"You  are  the  mad  Genoan,"  cried 
the  stripling  from  Lepe,  recklessly, 
"who  would  lure  brave  sailors  to  a 
lingering  death.  Caramba,  we  have 
heard  much  talk  of  you!  You've 
cast  a  spell  upon  the  Prior  of  La 
Rabida,  but  we  who  know  the  sea 
cannot  be  tempted  by  the  Devil's 
wiles.  Answer  me,  senor,  why  turn- 
etli  the  sun  so  red  when  it  sinketh  to 
the  west?  I  know;  my  comrades 
know!  It  groweth  red  because  it 
looketh  down  upon  the  fires  of  hell. 
Who  saileth  west  shall  feed  the 
Devil's  flames." 

Juan  de  Perez  had  seized  the  wine- 
heated  youth  by  the  shoulders  and 
had  managed,  with  much  difficulty, 
to  thrust  him  into  a  chair  while  he 
clapped  a  restraining  hand  over  his 
irreverent  mouth. 


"Heed  him  not,  senor,"  implored 
the  elderly  marinero,  gazing  at 
Columbus  over  the  head  of  the 
flushed  and  defiant  young  sailor. 
"He's  a  staunch  craft  enough,  but 
sorely  lacketh  ballast.  Hespeaketh 
not  for  me.  I've  sailed  the  seas  too 
long  to  hold  to  idle  tales  which 
landsmen  spread  abroad.  But  still, 
I  fear  that  he  who  saileth  to  the 
west  will  ne'er  return.  No  ship  can 
climb  a  mountain,  though  that 
mountain  be  the  deep." 

Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  had  been 
listening  to  the  speaker  with  evident 
impatience. 

"You  have  much  to  learn,  Juan  de 
Perez,"  he  exclaimed  testily,  placing 
a  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  Colum- 
bus, as  if  to  give  public  testimony  to 
his  acceptance  of  the  Genoan's 
daring  projects.  "Come  to  my  house 
tomorrow  and  we  will  show  you,  by 
charts  and  books,  how  much  of 
navigation  you  have  yet  to  learn." 

"Meanwhile,  my  brother,"  cried 
the  younger  Pinzon  from  the  back- 
ground, "we  perish  of  hunger  while 
you  talk  to  well-fed  men.  Methinks 
you  said  we  were  your  guests  to- 
night. Your  entertainment,  brother, 
is  too  wordy  for  my  taste.  What 
say  you,  Don  Guillermo  Ires?1' 

The  Irish  knight  turned,  with  a 
smile  upon  his  genial  face,  toward 
the  speaker. 

"In  good  sooth,"  exclaimed  the 
Celt,  as  his  gaze  wandered  from  the 
face  of  the  Spaniard  to  meet  the 
dark  eyes  of  the  Moorish  girl,  who 
stood  silent  and  ill   at  ease  on  the 
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outskirts  of  the  group,  "the  odor 
from  yonder  table  increases  a  craving* 
which  must  be  satisfied  at  once.  But, 
as  your  brother's  guest,  I  cannot 
voice  too  stubbornly  my  wants." 

44  Ah,  senor,  we  meet  again,"  ex- 
claimed a  mocking  voice  from  the 
shadows  behind  the  Irishman,  and 
into  the  circle  of  uncertain  light 
emanating  from  the  disordered  table 
stepped  the  richly-attired  grandee 
who  had  challenged  the  Celtic 
knight  to  combat  in  the  early  after- 
noon of  this  eventful  day.  "Still 
unwilling,  senora,  to  voice  your 
wants  aloud ! "  went  on  the  Spanish 
don,  who  had  become  on  the  instant 
the  center  of  interest  to  the  posada's 
strangely  assorted  guests.  "Why 
should  you  speak  aloud,  senora, 
when  you  can  gain  your  ends  by 
stealth  ?  "  As  he  spoke  these  words, 
the  satirical  don  pointed  meaningly 
toward  the  Moorish  maiden,  who 
had  striven  unavailingly  to  shrink 
back  unnoticed  into  the  gloom. 

William  Erris  had  drawn  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  and  his  good- 
natured  face  had  become  stern  and 
set  as.  he  stood,  motionless  and  at- 
tentive, gazing  at  the  bejeweled 
grandee,  who  had  repeated  a  private 
insult  in  public.  That  the  aggres- 
sive don  had  intended  to  force  a 
quarrel  with  the  Celt,  his  use  of  the 
word  "senora,"  proved  conclusively 
to  the  astonished  throng,  no  one  of 
whom  held  a  clue  to  the  mystery 
confronting  them.  No  voice  broke 
the  intense  stillness  for  a  moment, 
but  a  suppressed  sob  echoed  from 


the  dark  corner  to  which  the  Moor- 
ish girl  had  withdrawn.  Suddenly 
the  Celt  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  which 
thrilled  his  hearers  with  its  clear, 
ringing  tones: 

"  Twice  today,  senor,  you  have 
thrown  taunts  into  niy  face.  I  know 
you  are  a  coward.  Your  words  and 
deeds  are  proof  enough  of  that.  But 
I,  senor,  am  no  longer  robbed  of  sex 
because  I  bear  dispatches  from  the 
throne.  My  public  duty  is  fulfilled. 
I  now  have  time — and  inclination, 
senor  —  to  avenge  my  private 
wrongs." 

With  these  words,  William  Erris 
strode  hastily  to  the  table  and  seized 
a  goblet  which  Rodrigo  de  Triana, 
despite  the  protest  of  his  comrades, 
had  just  refilled  with  wine.  Swing- 
ing on  his  heels  the  Irish  knight  re- 
turned at  once  to  his  former  place, 
and,  without  further  speech,  dashed 
the  liquor  into  the  face  of  the  Span- 
ish don. 

"Caramba!"  cried  the  younger 
Pinzon  excitedly,  "  We'll  defer  our 
meal,  methinks,  until  Don  Guillermo 
Ires  has  fleshed  his  hungry  steel." 
He  seized  the  Celt  by  the  arm  and 
whispered  in  his  ear:  "Yon  pomp- 
ous grandee,  senor,  is  the  Pinzon's 
dearest  foe.  But  beware  of  him  I 
He  is  no  coward,  and  his  sword-play 
is  the  best." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  WOUNDED  KNIGHT. 

"Garcia  Fernandez  is  with  the 
Prior  at  the  convent.  Bring  him 
here  at  once,  brother! " 
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Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  bent  over 
the  outstretched  form  of  William 
Erris,  who  lay  prone  upon  the  grass 
with  a  hole  in  his  right  shoulder 
through  which  blood  was  oozing* 
with  grim  persistence. 

The  full  moon,  big  with  mighty 
secrets  soon  to  be  known  to  men, 
had  tiptoed  in  silver  sandals  into 
the  eastern  sky,  and  land  and  ocean 
were  rejoicing-  in  her  benignant 
smile,  as  the  younger  Pinzon  sprang 
from  the  disabled  Irishman's  side 
and  scurried  up  the  white,  deserted 
road  leading-  from  La  Casa  del 
Campo  to  Santa  Maria  de  la  Rabida. 

"I  know  something  of  wounds, 
senor;  thanks  to  pagan  treachery," 
said  Fray  Diego,  as  he  reached  the 
scene  of  the  recent  combat  and  bent 
down  to  examine  the  hole  which 
Spanish  steel  had  made  in  Celtic 
flesh.  "  'Twas  a  cruel  thrust,  but 
methinks  I  can  check  this  flow  of 
blood."' 

With  deft  fingers  the  friar  wrapped 
a  piece  of  gray  cloth,  which  he  had 
torn  from  his  tattered  frock,  around 
the  black,  sullen  gap  in  the  Irish 
knight's  white  shoulder.  Upon  the 
ground  near  at  hand  lay  the  Celt's- 
breastplate  and  armlets,  doffed  be- 
fore the  duello  in  chivalric  deference 
to  his  adversary's  lack  of  armor. 

"I  boasted  once  today  that  I'm  a 
bold  lance  when  I  thirst,"  muttered 
.William  Erris,  a  smile  of  grim 
humor  resting  for  a  moment  on  his 
drawn  countenance,  ghastly  in  its 
moonlit  pallor.  "But,  faith,  I 
needed  the   wine   I   threw   in  that 


master-swordsman's,  face.  I've 
learned  a  lesson  —  at  too  great  a 
price!  Good  father,  if  you  love  me, 
you  '11  bring  me  food  and  drink. 
Ah,  senorita,  I  thank  you  from  my 
heart! " 

The  wounded  Celt  gazed  upward 
gratefully  at  the  Moorish  maiden, 
who  had  come  to  him  from  the  po- 
sada  with  a  chunk  of  bread  and  a 
goblet  of  wine  in  her  slender  hands. 

" Allah  be  thanked!  I  feared  his 
sword  had  pierced  your  heart!"  ex- 
claimed the  girl,  her  dark  eyes 
gleaming  above  a  veil  which  con- 
cealed the  lower  part  of  her  face. 
Her  gaze  rested  for  a  moment  upon 
the  knight's  chalky  visage  and  then 
questioned  Fray  Diego's  stern  coun- 
tenance uneasily. 

The  friar,  muttering  a  Latin 
prayer,  as  if  he  sought  to  exorcise 
an  evil  spirk,  returned  the  infidel 
maiden's  glance,  unmoved  by  her 
appealing  youth  and  Oriental  grace. 
She  stood  there  in  the  moonlight 
the  incarnation,  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Franciscan,  of  a  damnable  pagan 
cult  against  which  all  the  forces  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  were  then  ar- 
rayed. The  powers  of  evil,  against 
which  the  cross  was  striving,  took 
to  themselves  many  sharply  con- 
trasted forms  in  the  sight  of  Fray 
Diego,  who  had  looked  upon  the 
Evil  One  in  many  lands  and  out- 
lands  and  had  learned  that  a  smil- 
ing, soft-voiced  maiden  may  serve 
the  Devil  as  effectually  as  a  mail- 
clad  warrior  of  Mahmoud. 

"This  is  no   place    for  such   as 
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you,"  said  the  friar  firmly,  taking 
the  goblet  of  wine  and  the  platter 
of  bread  from  the  girl's  hands. 
"Return  at  once  to  the  posada." 

A  gleam  of  anger  shown  in  the 
maiden's  eyes  as  she  drew  herself 
haughtily  erect  and  faced  the  priest 
for  an  instant,  as  if  to  make  a  proud 
protest  against  his  curt  behest. 

1  'The  good  father  deals  not  in 
discourtesy,  senorita,"  exclaimed 
William  Erris  feverishly,  fascinated 
by  the  picture  made  by  the  girl  at 
that  moment  as  she  stood  at  bay 
in  the  moonlight,  resentful  of  the 
friar's  contemptuous  words.  "  Give 
me  your  permission,  senorita,  to  tell 
the  g-ood  father  your  sad  story,  and 
you  have  my  word  he  will  not  hurt 
your  pride  again." 

A  smile,  like  summer  lig-htning- 
'gainst  an  evening  cloud,  shone  in 
the  girl's  eyes  as  she  ttirned  toward 
the  inn. 

"Tell  him  what  you  will,  senor," 
she  said  gently.  "But  if  you  love 
your  life,  Sir  Knight,  defer  your  tale 
until  your  wound  is  healed." 

She  was  gone  with  the  words,  and 
Fray  Diego,  on  his  knees  beside  the 
Irishman,  had  blessed  the  food  and 
wine  which  she  had  brought  to  them. 
The  sign  of  the  cross  and  a  Latin 
prayer  had  destroyed  any  evil  spell 
which  her  pagan  hands  might  have 
cast  upon  her  offering. 

"  One  sip  of  wine,  my  son,  is  all  I 
dare  permit, "  said  Fray  Diego.  ' '  To 
keep  your  strength,  but  not  inflame 
your  blood,  is  now  our  task." 

"Faith,    'tis    paying    too    much 


homage  to  a  scurvy  scratch,  father 
mine,"  grumbled  the  Irishman, 
munching  bread  discontentedly. 
"That  hole  in  my  shoulder  seems 
to  cry  aloud  for  meat  and  wine." 

"Help  is  near  at  hand,  senor," 
exclaimed  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon, 
returning  to  the  wounded  knight 
from  a  neighboring  hillock  over- 
looking the  road.  "My  brother 
and  Garcia  Fernandez,  a  physician 
skilled  in  the  treatment  of  wounds 
like  yours,  have  just  left  the  convent 
at  a  run.     They  will  be  here  anon." 

"And  the  merry  marineros  ? " 
asked  William  Erris,  attempting  to 
look  about  him  as  his  mind  reverted 
to  the  scene  within  the  inn.  "They 
saw  a  Galway  hotblood  lie  stricken 
in  the  dust?" 

"Aye,"  answered  Pinzon,  "and 
they  set  their  sails  to  meet  a  favor- 
ing breeze.  They  formed  an  escort 
to  your  enemy  as  he  strutted  toward 
the  town." 

"  My  enemy, "  murmured  the  Irish- 
man. "In  good  'sooth,  he  is,  in- 
deed !  And  yet  I  know  him  not ! 
His  name,  senor  ?    His  name  ?  " 

Under  the  spur  of  curiosity,  Wil- 
liam Erris  had  recklessly  raised 
himself  upon  his  elbow.  With  a 
groan,  as  his  wound  spouted  afresh, 
he  fell  back  upon  the  greensward 
unconscious,  just  as  Garcia  Fernan- 
dez, breathless  from  a  hot  race, 
reached  his  side. 

"  Caramba ! "  grumbled  the  physi- 
cian, sitting  to  work  at  once  to  re- 
pair the  damage  done  by  the  stricken 
knight's  impetuosity;  "you  are,  se- 
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fiores*  a  pack  o'  careless  nurses. 
This  man  must  have  close  watching-, 
in  a  room  where  quiet  reigns." 

"He  is  well  thought  of  by  Their 
Majesties,  Senor  Fernandez,"  re- 
marked the  elder  Pinzon.  "  They'll 
hold  us  under  penalty  if  harm 
should  come  to  him.  This  is  no 
time  to  give  ourselves  further  cause 
for  discontent.  The  letters  which 
he  brought  to  me  have  furnished  us 
with  all  the  royal  chidings  we  can 
well  endure.  What  think  you, 
Vicente?" 

"This  posada  is  a  noisy  place," 
exclaimed  the  younger  Pinzon,  gaz- 
ing down  at  the  wounded  Irishman 
with  friendly  eyes.  "Methinks, 
brother,  'twould  be  well  to  take  him 
to  our  home  at  once.  He  came  to 
you  from  Santa  F&  'Twould  be 
scant  courtesy  to  leave  him  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  mine  host  of  yon- 
der inn." 

"Your  house, senores, is  much  too 
far  away,"  remarked  Fernandez 
gruffly,  turning"  to  resume  his  atten- 
tions to  the  Irishman.  "I'll  have 
him  taken  to  my  home  in  Palos, 
where  I  can  keep  an  eye  upon  his 
wound.  Mine  host,  I  doubt  not, 
will  furnish  us  a  bed  to  carry  him 
from  hence,  while  you,  senores,  will 
bear  a  hand  with  me." 

"Don  Guillermo  Ires  may  have  a 
word  to  say  to  this,"  exclaimed 
Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon,  whose  keen 
eyes  had  noted  the  attention  which 
the  wounded  knight,  restored  to 
consciousness,  had  paid  to  the  phy- 
sician's words.    "  Palos  and  Moguer 


are  tilting-,  Sir  Knig-ht,  that  so  the 
victor  may  carry  you  away.  How 
stands  your  inclination  in  this 
case  ?  " 

The  moon  shone  down  upon  a 
white  face  whose  lines  of  pain  were 
erased  on  the  instant  by  a  fleeting- 
smile. 

"'Tis  not  for  me  to  choose,  se- 
nores," exclaimed  William  Erris 
with  such  emphasis  as  his  weakness 
vouchsafed  to  his  words.  "But, 
sure,  it  seemeth  best  to  take  me 
where  my  wound  will  quickest  heal. 
I  would  be  back  at  Santa  F^,  to  see 
the  cross  and  crescent  torn  from 
Granada's  wall." 

An  ill-clad  but  majestic  fig-ure  had 
joined  the  group  surrounding  the 
wounded  knight. 

"What  think  you,  senor?"  asked 
Columbus  in  a  voice  whose  smooth- 
ness seemed 'to  be  begotten  rather  of 
pride  than  humility.  "Draweth 
the  siege  to  a  sudden  close  ?  " 

"They  fight  among  themselves, 
and  the  people  have  no  food." 
William  Erris  smiled  grimly,  as  he 
added:  "How  futile  is  the  prowess 
of  a  hungry  man,  I  serve  to  show 
tonight." 

"  This  is  no  time  to  talk  of  war," 
grumbled  Garcia  Fernandez,  draw- 
ing himself  erect  and  seizing  the 
young  Pinzon  by  the  arm  as  he 
strode  hurriedly  toward  the  posada. 
"We  must  carry  yonder  knight  to 
my  poor  house  at  once,"  he  added  as 
they  approached  the  inn,  ""or  the 
damp  humors  of  the  night  will  set 
my  skill  at  nought." 
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"The  moon,  having-  shaken  her 
skirts  free  from  the  clinging  east, 
had  soared  aldf  t  in  full  dominance  of 
earth  and  sky  and  presently  gazed 
down  upon  a  picturesque  group  sil- 
houetted against  a  gleaming  road- 
way. Upon  an  improvised  litter, 
borne  gently  toward  Palos  by  the 
Pinzons,  Fernandez  and  Fray  Diego, 
lay  Don  Guillermo  Ires,  which  same 
was  William  Erris  of  Gal  way  of  the 
north. 

"Where  I'm  to  lodge  the  Moorish 
girl  must  go,"  the  Irish  knight  had 
said  to  Gracia  Fernandez  upon  the 
physician's  return  from  the  posada. 
"I've  sworn  an  oath  to  save  her  from 
Don— But,  hold,  she's  safe?"  he 
asked  feverishly.  "A  pretty  cham- 
pion I  am!  He  has  not  taken  her 
away?" 

"Nay,  senor,"  whispered  the  phy- 
sician soothingly.  "He  dared  not 
play  the  outlaw  with  two  Pinzons 
near  at  hand.  'Tis  well  for  you  that 
you  have  won  Fernandez  for  your 
host.  The  Inquisition's  frown  will 
throw  its  shadow  upon  my  house,  if 
I  shall  harbor  yonder  infidel  to  please 
a  whim  of  yours.  But  'tis  no  time 
to  cross  your  will.  When  I  have 
healed  your  wound,  Sir  Knight, 
we'll  lead  the  Moorish  maiden  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Church — and  so  do 
mission  work  instead  of  Satan's 
will."  There  was  a  mocking  tone  in 
in  the  Andalusian's  voice  which 
William  Erris  was  too  ill  to  heed.  It 
was  enough  for  the  wounded  knight 
to  know  that  he  was  to  have  his 
way   and   that  his   physician  stood 


ready  to  minister  as  well  to  his 
wishes  as  to  his  wound. 

Thus  it  was  that  behind  the  litter 
upon  which  William  Erris  tossed  in 
pain  walked  a  slender,  graceful  wo- 
man, sobbing  silently  as  her  proud 
soul  revolted  at  the  plight  which 
cruel  fate  had  forced  her  to  accept. 
As  she  trudged  wearily  along  the 
highway,  gleaming  beneath  the 
moon,  she  impersonated,  for  the  time 
being,  a  great  race,  captive  at  the 
heels  of  a  triumphant  foe.  A 
wounded  knight  followed  by  a 
weeping  Moor  formed  a  tableau 
which  told  in  miniature  the  story  of 
the  times. 

As  Christopher  Columbus,  turning 
his  back  upon  La  Casa  del  Campo, 
strode  toward  the  monastery,  his 
head  was  bowed  in  weariness  and  his 
steps  were  those  of  an  old  man  who 
craved  rather  the  rest  of  the  convent 
beyond  him  than  the  perils  of  the 
sea  at  his  back.  Where  could  this 
aged  wayfarer,  bowed  down  with  an 
ever-increasing  load,  made  by  futile 
striving  and  keen  disappointment, 
find  the  inspiration  which  should 
keep  alive  in  his  soul  the  mighty  pur- 
pose that  made  him  a  madman  to  the 
many  and  a  marvel  to  the  few? 

"The  end  of  this  tedious  war  is 
near  at  hand,"  muttered  Columbus 
to  himself  as  he  trudged  heavily  on- 
ward, glancing  up  now  and  then  at 
the  white  goal  toward  which  he 
strove.  "It  may  be  best  to  heed 
the  Prior's  words!  'Tis  strange  that 
Perez  should  have  been  Confessor  to 
the  Queen.     When  all  seems  lost  to 
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me,  there  comes  a  miracle,  a  bless- 
ing from  on  high,  and  once  again 
the  future  smiles  to  God.  But,  oh, 
the  way  is  long — and  I  am  old  !" 

He  stood,  at  length,  before  the 
main  portal  of  the  monastery,  pant- 
ing slightly  from  his  struggle  with 
the  hill.  Turning  from  the  convent 
he  gazed  spell-bound  for  a  time  upon 
the  silvery  splendor  of  the  night. 
Beneath  the  headland  danced  the 
moon -kissed  waters  of  the  bay, 
wave  chasing  wave  until  they  broke 
gently  against  the  ships  at  anchor 
in  Huelva's  port.  The  night-wind 
cooled  the  worn  adventurer's  flushed 
cheeks,  and  the  marvelous  beauty 
which  met  his  gaze  thrilled  his  im- 
pressionable soul  until  his  blue-gray 
eyes  turned  dark  with  the  ecstasy  of 
hope  renewed.  The  touch  of  a 
gentle  ,hand  upon  his  shoulder 
aroused  the  dreamer  from  his  revery, 
Juan  Perez,  Prior  of  Santa  Maria 
de  la  Rabida,  had  stolen  softly  from 
the  portal  to  Columbus'  side. 

"  Tell  me,  father,"  said  the  latter, 
eagerly  scanning  the  Prior's  ascetic 
but  attractive  face,  "has  my  son 
annoyed  you?  I  feared  he  might 
awaken  from  his  sleep  and  cry  aloud, 
surprised  at  his  environment. " 

"I  left  his  side  a  moment  since," 
answered  the  Prior  in  soft,  even 
tones.  "  The  moonbeams  had  crept 
through  the  grating  of  the  cell  and 
fallen  like  a  silvery  blessing  upon 
his  sweet,  young  face.  You  have 
much  reason  to  be  thankful,  senor ; 
you  have  a  son." 

There  was  a  wistful  note  in  the 


Prior's  voice  which  went  straight  to 
the  father's  heart.  , 

"A  son?"  exclaimed  Columbus, 
his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  distant  sea 
as  if  he  strove  to  read  the  secret  of 
the  coming  years.  "Aye,  a  son!  But 
what  am  I?  An  aged  father  ashamed 
to  look  my  offspring  in  the  eye  ;  for 
I  must  die  anon  and  leave  him  pen- 
niless! 'Tis  sad,  oh  worthy  Prior, 
for  I  have  toiled  and  fought  and 
prayed,  and  all  for  nought.  'Tis 
hard  to  hope  again!  Their  Majes- 
ties— but  all  of  that  you  know.  I 
was  not  made  to  weep  and  moan, 
but  sometimes,  father,  I  feel  the 
burden  of  my  years  and  woes.  I 
thought  to  save  the  boy  from  all  the 
horrors  of  the  life  I've  led,  but  when 
the  day  has  drained  my  cup  of  hope, 
the  night  has  nought  for  me  but 
fears  and  questionings." 

"Courage,  brave  heart,"  whis- 
pered the  Prior  gently,  again  plac- 
ing a  caressing  hand  upon  Colum- 
bus' arm.  "A  brighter  fortune 
awaits  you  from  this  day.  An  hour 
ago  I  knelt  in  prayer  and  when  I 
raised  my  eyes  a  vision,  dim  and  in- 
distinct at  first,  took  form  and  color 
in  the  chapel's  gloom.  I  saw  before 
me  a  land  of  flowers  fringing,^  a 
stretch  of  open  sea  upon  which  three 
caravels  at  anchor  rose  and  fell. 
Upon  the  beach  you  stood,  beneath 
the  banner  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 
Then,  as  the  shadows  strove  to  wipe 
this  marvel  from  my  sight,  I  heard 
your  voice  upraised  in  prayer  and 
praise.  *Oh,  Lord,  Eternal  and 
Almighty  God,  by  thy  Sacred  Word 
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Thou  hast  created  the  heavens,  the 
earth  and  the  sea;  blessed  and  glori- 
fied be  Thy  name.'  Then  silence 
reigned  around  me;  and,  as  I  looked 
again,  the  vision  passed.  It  was  a 
miracle,  my  son,  wrought  by  Heaven 
to  cheer  your  fainting  soul." 

Columbus  like  one  who  had  cast  a 
heavy  burden  from  his  back,  .was 
now  standing  erect,  his  cheeks 
flushed  where  they  had  been  white 
anon,  while  his  eyes  burned  with  a 
joy  which  had  restored  to  him  not 
only  hope  but,  seemingly,  his  lost 
youth  itself. 

Presently  he  grasped  the  Prior's 
thin  hands,  which  trembled  slightly 
in. his  clasp,  and  exclaimed: 

"'Twas  a  miracle,  indeed!  Aye, 
father,  Almighty  God  hath  led  me 
to  your  side  when  I  was  sore  beset. 
And  now  all  things  are  possible  to 
me,  for  God  Himself  hath  granted 
me  a  sign.     Laude  et  Jubilate!" 

A  great  sob  shook  the  speaker's 
stalwart  frame  and  the  cold  moon- 
beams glistened  for  a  moment  upon 
the  hot  tears  of  a  strong  man,  who 
had  not  wept  before  for  many  weary 
years. 

CHAPTER  V. 

CATALINA  FERNANDEZ. 

It  was  a  bracing  autumn  day  and 
the  salt  town  of  Palos  had  responded 
gayly  to  the  greeting  of  the  bold 
breezes  from  the  sea  as  they  whistled 
through  the  cordage  of  clumsy  ships 
and  then  chased  each  other  through 
a  narrow,  ill-paved  street  toward  a 
motley  throng  of  landsmen  lying  in 


wait  for  merry  sailors  who  had 
earned  a  few  gold  pieces  by  months 
of  toil  upon  the  deep.  The  wind, 
growing  more  aggressive  as  the 
morning  passed,  smote  the  waters 
of  the  bay  with  rough  good-fellow- 
ship, until  the  scene  upon  which  the 
white,  straggling  town  looked  forth 
had  become  a  moving  panorama  of 
dancing  waves  and  bobbing  boats. 

Beyond  the  docks  of  Palos  lay  a 
narrow  island,  against  which  the 
sea  fumed  and  scolded  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  if  it  sought  to  drown  the 
bar  of  Saltes  before  that  historic 
strip  of  sand  could  grasp  enduring 
fame.  But,  like  a  faithful  sentry, 
the  island  stood  defiant,  protecting 
the  harbor  from  the  sea  and  await- 
ing, with  stubborn  patience,  the  day 
upon  which  it  was  to  say  farewell  to 
three  epoch-making  caravels. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  rambling 
town  stood  the  unpretentious  but 
picturesque  dwelling  in  which  Garcia 
Fernandez  pursued  his  scientific  re- 
searches and  watched  the  unfolding 
of  his  only  child,  his  motherless 
daughter,  Catalina.  The  colorless 
walls  of  the  house  were  relieved, 
here  and  there,  by  windows  of  va- 
ried size,  arranged  with  a  most  ec- 
centric disregard  of  symmetry.  The 
building  stood  flush  with  the  narrow 
street  and  its  only  entrance  was  de- 
fended by  heavy,  oaken  doors,  which 
seemed  to  say  to  the  inquisitive 
world  that  Garcia  Fernandez,  phy- 
sician, craved  privacy  rather  thai: 
patients  and  longed  more  for  peace 
than  a  practice. 
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It  was  long*  after  sunrise  when 
William  Erris,  opening"  his  eyes 
after  many  hours  of  feverish,  un- 
restful  sleep,  through  which  dreams 
closely  resembling  nightmares  had 
followed  each  other  with  annoying 
persistence,  gazed  with  amazement 
upon  his  surroundings.  The  sun- 
beams stealing  into  the  room 
through  two  narrow  windows,  cut 
through  the  eastern  wall,  had  routed 
the  shades  of  night  and  revealed  to 
the  Irish  knight  an  apartment  whose 
presiding  genius  seemed  to  be  a  man 
of  letters,  an  astrologer  and  an  al- 
chemist. The  Celt's  blue  eyes  wan- 
dered from  astrolabe  to  alembic, 
from  portly  tomes  to  scattered  parch- 
ments, until  his  wound  began  to 
throb  with  pain,  as  if  his  unsatisfied 
curiosity  had  attacked  vigorously 
his  most  sensitive  nerves. 

Presently  a  gray-haired,  bright- 
eyed  man,  whose  large  head  and 
overhanging  brow  gave  him  a 
dwarfish  aspect,  glided  softly  toward 
the  low  couch  upon  which  William 
Erris  lay,  longing  for  something  to 
which  he  could  not  give  a  name. 

"Drink  this,  senor,"  said  the  phy- 
sician gently,  pressing  a  bowl  con- 
taining a  thin,  transparent  liquor  to 
the  Irishman's  parched  lips.  "  Na- 
ture has  been  good  to  you,  my  son. 
A  man  less  robust  than  yourself 
would  not  have  slept,  with  such  a 
wound  as  yours." 

44  Faith,  I  can't  feel  thankful  for 
the  kind  o'  sleep  I've  had,"  said  the 
knight,  smiling  up  at  his  venerable 
host  in  gratitude  for  the  cooling 


draught.  4<  I've  been  beset  for  ages 
by  horrid  visions,  sent  straight  from 
hell  to  pester  my  poor  soul.  I've 
fought  with  Saracens  a  losing  fight, 
I've  sailed  through  waters  in  which 
dead  men  swam,  watching  me  with 
sightless  eyes,  and  ever  as  the  hor- 
ror changed  its  face,  I've  felt  the 
Inquisition  on  my  track.  Since  last 
I  saw  you,  senor,  I  have  been  chased 
through  never-ending  mazes  of 
ghastly,  mocking  dreams.  And 
when  I  woke  anon,  I  thought  I 
dreamed  another  dream." 

44  In  truth,  my  friend,  you  do  scant 
courtesy  to  this,  my  working-room, 
to  look  upon  it  as  the  tag-end  of  de- 
lirium," exclaimed  Garcia  Fernan- 
dez, glancing  around  the  apartment 
with  a  smile  of  amusement,  soften- 
ing for  a  moment  the  stern  lines  of 
his  yellowish  face.  44Lie  quiet 
while  I  dress  your  wound  and  I  will 
tell  you,  senor,  how  sane  and  whole- 
some are  my  treasures  here." 

While  he  wrapped  fresh  bandages 
around  the  aching  shoulder  of  the 
Celt,  Garcia  Fernandez  described, 
with  loving  pride,  the  most  precious 
of  his  manuscripts,  for  the  possession 
of  which  he  had  gladly  sacrificed  the 
luxuries  of  life. 

44  You  have  slain  the  Saracens,  Sir 
Knight,  but  'tis  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  Arabs  that  I  have  been  equipped 
to  cool  your  wound.  Dios,  they 
know  not  what  they  do,  who  drive 
the  light  of  science  from  our  land  ! 
I  could  not,  senor,  cure  your  wound 
with  all  the  sacred  relics  of  Castile. 
But  over  there  I  have  Almanzor,  on 
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the  medicine  of  plants.  And  Rhazes 
of  Chorazan — who  knew  all  things ! 
I  have  Essouph  in  the  vulgate;  and 
Averroes,  Avicenna  and  Alharen. 
Mahomet  himself,  my  son,  knew 
much  of  medicine,  I  have  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Koran,  which  Peter, 
Abbot  of  Clugny,  fathered  at  Tole- 
do— for  what  fell  purpose  I  have 
never  known.  'Twas  not,  I  fear,  to 
show  the  West  the  wisdom  of  the  East ! 
And  by  the  aid  of  Gerhert,  I  have 
learned  of  fevers  what  the  Saracens 
can  teach — and  that  is  much.  Thus, 
for  years,  my  friend,  I've  carried  on 
my  traffic  with  the  Jews,  who  hunt 
me  out  with  copies  of  the  masters  of 
the  East.  'Tis  so  I  store  up  wis- 
dom, while  they  rob  me  of  my  gold. 
Caramba !  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
the  Jews  gain  not  the  wisdom  in  the 
end.  Of  what  avail  is  book-lore, 
when  poverty  is  nigh?  " 

Thus  rambling  on  with  a  garru- 
lity which  struck  William  Erris  as 
somewhat  forced,  as  if  the  physician 
strove  by  apparent  frankness  to 
allay  any  suspicions  which  his  work- 
room might  have  aroused  in  the 
knight's  mind — Garcia  Fernandez, 
having  rubbed  his  patient's  wound 
with  a  soothing  ointment,  seated 
himself  beside  the  couch  and  folded 
his  thin  hands  across  his  breast. 
The  Irishman  realized  that  his  host 
was  scanning  his  face  closely,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  old  man's 
restless  eyes  never  met  his  gaze. 

"Are  you,  senor — ?"  began  Erris, 
and  then  awkwardly  swallowed  the 
unuttered  question. 


"Am  I  what  you  would  call  an 
infidel?"  exclaimed  Fernandez,  smi- 
ling at  his  patient's  self-imposed  dis- 
comfort. "Frankly,  senor,  I  do  not 
know.  Your  honest  face  has  led  me 
on  to  put  full  faith  in  you,  and  I 
have  said  what  shocked  you  as  a 
loyal  son  of  Mother  Church.  But 
what  I  seek — what  I  have  sought  for 
years — is  truth.  I've  seen  in  battles 
what  the  boldest  men  will  dare.  I 
say  to  you,  my  son,  that  he  who 
strives  to  win  from  nature  what  she 
would  conceal  must  show  more  cour- 
age than  a  soldier  in  the  field. 
Against  the  seeker  after  truth  a 
mighty  army,  formed  of  those  who 
thrive  on  lies,  is  drawn  in  grim  array, 
and,  when  he  fights,  he  has- no  ally 
save  a  simple  faith.  I  sat  but  yes- 
terday beside  a  man  who  bids  de- 
fiance to  the  teachings  of  his  age, 
who  dares  to  say  that  this  strange 
earth  of  ours  is  not  a  giant  hide  un- 
rolled beneath  the  stars.  His  light- 
est word  arouses  a  new  foe — but 
what  he  says  is  true." 

"You  hold  with  this  Columbus, 
then?"  asked  the  Celt  eagerly.  "You 
believe,  senor,  that  a  voyage  to  the 
west  would  not  destroy  a  ship? 

Gracia  Fernandez  sat  silent  for  a 
a  time,  gazing  dreamily  at  the  sun- 
beams as  they  brought  to  view  the 
countless  particles  of  dust  with 
which  the  room  was  filled.  Pres- 
ently he  arose  and  for  a  moment 
disappeared  from  his  patient's  field 
of  view.  Upon  his  return,  he  reseated 
himself  and  opened  a  ponderous  vol- 
ume across  his  knees. 
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"You  know  Aristotle,  senor?" 
asked  the  old  Spaniard.  Not  paus- 
ing* for  a  reply — much  to  the  errant 
knight's  satisfaction — he  began  to 
read  from  the  book: 

"Certain  stars  are  seen  in  Egypt 
or  at  Cyprus,  but  are  not  seen  in  the 
countries  to  the  north  of  these;  and 
the  stars  that  in  the  north  are  visi- 
ble while  they  make  a  complete  cir- 
cuit, there  undergo  a  setting." 
Fernandez  glanced  at  William  Erris 
to  satisfy  himself  that  his  hearer 
was  attentive.  "So  that  from  this 
it  is  manifest,  not  only  that  the  form 
of  the  earth  is  round,  but  also  that 
it  is  part  of  not  a  very  large  sphere; 
for  otherwise  the  difference  would 
not  be  so  obvious  to  persons  making 
so  small  a  change  of  place.  Where- 
fore we  may  judge  that  those  per- 
sons who  connect  the  region  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules with  that  towards  India,  and 
who  assert  that  in  this  way  the  sea 
is  one,  do  not  assert  things  very  im- 
probable." 

"Faith,  that's  straight  enough!" 
exclaimed  the  Irishman,  who  no 
longer  endured  either  pain  or  fever. 
44  How  long  ago,  senor,  were  those 
words  writ?  " 

"Not  quite  two  thousand  years 
agx),"  answered  the  physician  im- 
pressively. "  You  see,  my  son,  how 
stubborn  are  the  enemies  of  truth. 
But  now,  no  more  of  this  I  I  hear 
my  daughter's  footsteps  and  I  think 
she  comes  to  us.  She's  mad  about 
the  sea.  I've  striven  hard  to  make 
her  fear  the  deep,  but  all  she  cares 


for  is  a  boat  and  wind.  If  she  should 
meet  Columbus  she'd  follow  him  to 
death." 

William  Erris  had  not  recovered 
from  the  surprise  begotten  by  these 
strange  words  when,  with  scant  cer- 
emony, there  burst  into  the  room 
a  girl  whose  startling  beauty  and 
eccentric  costume  caused  the  knight 
to  catch  his  breath,  as  if  astonish- 
ment had  grasped  him  by  the  throat. 
She  stood  motionless  for  an  instant 
in  the  very  center  of  the  room,  while 
the  sunlight  emphasized  the  splen- 
dor of  her  deep,  rich  coloring.  Tall 
and  slender,  she  was  attired  in  sail- 
or's garb,  made  feminine  by  a  short 
skirt  reaching  only  to  the  knees. 
Her  head  was  uncovered,  and  her 
bronzed,  clear-cut  face,  symmetrical 
in  outline  and  lighted  by  dark  brown 
eyes,  which  gleamed  with  the  fire 
of  an  undaunted  soul,  gained  much 
of  its  impressiveness  by  virtue  of  her 
luxuriant,  brownish-red  hair.  As 
she  glanced  at  the  wounded  knight 
a  smile  found  its  way  to  her  firm, 
generous-looking  mouth,  and  the 
sunlight  gleamed  for  a  moment  upon 
teeth  well-set  and  dazzling  in  their 
whiteness. 

"I  bid  you  welcome,  Don  Guil- 
lermo  Ires,"  she  exclaimed  with  the 
tones  and  manner  of  a  thorough  pa- 
trician. Then  her  eyes  flashed  with 
a  mischievous  light  as  she  lowered 
her  voice,  rich  with  the  music  of 
youth  and  high  spirits,  and  said: 
"The  Daughter  of  Mahomet,  senor, 
still  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  faithful. 
I  will  awaken  her,  anon.     She  has 
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told  me  her  sad  story,  seflor,  and,  in 
defiance  of  Seville,  I  took  her  to  my 
heart.  But  much  I  fear  I  cannot 
make  her  love  the  sea." 

"Senorit^I  I  have  no  time  to 
waste!  Where  is  the  man  I  seek?  " 
A  gruff  voice  from  the  corridor  made 
an  unpleasant  contrast  to  the  girl's 
melodious  tones. 

"  Do  you  know  one  Sebastian  Rod- 
riquez, a  pilot  of  Lepe,  father?" 
asked  Dona  Catalina,  turning  to- 
ward Garcia  Fernandez.  "You 
don't,  of  course.  I  do.  He's  come 
to  you  with  letters  from  the  convent. 
I  think  he  has  a  fever,  for  his  eyes 
are  wild  and  he  mutters  to  himself. 
Here  is  my  father,  Sebastian  Rodri- 
quez!"  she  added,  as  a  middle-aged 
man,  in  nautical  attire,  appeared  at 
the  doorway.  His  weather-beaten 
face  wore  a  shrewd,  almost  cunning 
look,  but  his  bearing  was  that  of  a 
bluff,  honest,  somewhat  pompous 
man.  Garcia  Fernandez  had  arisen 
to  receive  the  marinero  with  the 
punctilious  courtesy  of  a  Spanish 
grandee. 

"  You  have  letters  for  me,  se- 
nor? "  asked  the  physician,  reading 
the  man  before  him  at  a  glance. 

"Si,  Senor,"  answered  the  pilot 
of  Lepe,  bowing  awkwardly  and 
glancing  furtively  around  the  room, 
the  like  of  which  he  had  never  seen. 
4 1 1  bring  you  a  message  from  the 
Prior  of  Santa  Maria.  Then,  senor, 
I  ride  to  Santa  Fe  with  a  letter  to 
Her  Majesty." 

William  Erris,  who  had  been 
weighing  Dona  Catalina's  beauty  in 


the  scales  of  one  who  had  looked 
upon  the  women  of  many  varied 
lands,  caught  the  words  of  Sebastian 
Rodriquez. 

"Senorita,"  he  exclaimed,  "I 
crave  a  favor  at  your  hands. " 

Dona  Catalina  approached  the 
Irishman's  couch,  laughing  as  she 
glanced  at  her  father  and  the  pilot, 
now  in  deep  converse  at  the  further 
end  of  the  library. 

"Sebastian  Rodriquez  makes  a 
pretty  envoy  to  a  court !  He  said, 
senor,  that  he  rides  to  Santa  Fe  with 
a  letter  to  Her  Majesty.  He'll  find 
himself,  methinks,  in  unknown  seas, 
without  a  compass  or  a  chart." 

The  girl  had  taken  the  seat  re- 
cently occupied  by  her  father  and 
was  gazing  down  at  William  Erris 
with  an  expression  of  mingled 
amusement  and  curiosity  upon  her 
mobile  face. 

"He's  not  a  courtier,  senorita, 
but  yon  pilot's  eye  is  keen.  He'll  do 
the  thing  he  undertakes,  or  I'm  no 
judge  of  men." 

"  He  will,  indeed,"  admitted  Dofia 
Catalina.  "  I've  sailed  with  Rodri- 
quez and  know  the  courage  of  his 
soul.  But  you  would  ask  a  boon, 
Sir  Knight?  I  think  I  read  your 
wish.  You'd  send  a  message  to  my 
guest,  the  Daughter  of  Mahomet?" 

A  mischievous  smile  gleamed  in 
the  girl's  eyes  for  an  instant  and 
played  about  her  handsome  mouth. 

"Mayhap — anon,"  answered  the 
Celt,  responding  to  her  humor. 
"But  'tis  not  of  that  I  spoke.  I 
long  to  send  a  letter  to  Their  Maj- 
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esties,  and  if  you'd  use  the  pen  for 
me,  I'd  beg*  the  Prior's  messenger  to 
serve  my  turn  as  well." 

The  smile  faded  from  Dofia  Cata- 
lina's  face  and  her  brown  eyes  grew 
sad. 

4 *  My  writing,  sefior,  is  my  father's 
greatest  care.  But  sheets  and  tillers 
have  injured  the  cunning  of  my 
hand.  I've  prayed  the  Virgin  to 
make  my  pen  less  stiff,  but  'tis  only 
now  and  then  she  heeds  my  words." 

William  Erris  glanced  at  the 
maiden's  earnest  countenance  in 
surprise.  Her  father's  boldly  heret- 
ical attitude  of  mind  rendered  the 
girl's  orthodoxy  strikingly  incon- 
gruous. The  quick-witted  Celt  had 
begun  to  suspect  vaguely  that  a 
great  gulf  yawned  between  Garcia 
Fernandez  and  his  daughter.  The 
girl  worshiped  Mother  Mary  and 
loved  the  sea.  The  father  satirized 
the  Saints  and  made  idols  of  books, 
retorts  and  astrolabes.  While  the 
Irishman  attempted  to  compel  these 
facts  to  embrace  each  other,  Dofia 
Catalina  left  his  side  and  presently 
returned  with  a  clumsy  inkstand,  a 
feathered  quill  and  a  bit  of  papyrus 
in  her  hands. 

44  I  did  not  mean  to  be  ungracious, 
sefior,"  she  exclaimed  smiling  gayly. 
44  But  I  fear  Their  Majesties  will 
have  little  admiration  for  the  scribe 
of  Don  Guillermo  Ires;  if,  indeed, 
they  are  able  to  decipher  what  I 
write.  Let  go  the  sheets,  sefior! 
My  hand  is  on  the  helm!  " 

Dofia  Catalina  bent  her  head  to 
her  task  and  William  Erris  was  im- 


pressed anew  with  the  marvelous 
beauty  of  her  dull-red  hair. 

44  Most  High  and  Mighty  Sover- 
eigns," he  began,  glancing  across 
the  room  to  see  that  the  pilot  was 
not  preparing  to  depart. 

44  Most  High  and  Mighty  Sover- 
eigns," repeated  Dofia  Catalina  in 
an  awe-struck  voice. 

44In  obedience  to  Your  Highness' 
commands,"  went  on  the  knight,  44I 
placed  your  letter,  addressed  to  Don 
Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon " 

44 Jam  your  rudder,  sefior — hard!" 
exclaimed  the  girl  imploringly. 
44Fm  drowning  in  a  sea  of  ink. 
Alas,  I've  cast  a  blot  upon  Your 
Highnesses. " 

44Be  not  concerned  at  that,  sefio- 
rita!  4Addressed  to  Don  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon,'  in  that  worthy 
sefior's  hands.  He  bids  me  say  to 
Your  Highnesses  that  he  will  lay 
your  behests  before  the  good  citizens 
of  Palos  and  will  make  personal  ac- 
knowledgment at  once  of  the  great 
honor  which  Your  Highnesses  have 
conferred  upon  him.  I  am  lying  at 
the  house  of  the  physician,  Fernan- 
dez Garcia,  your  loyal  servant,  hav- 
ing- incurred  a  slight  wound  in 
defending  Your  Highnesses  from  as- 
persion. Praying  our  Lord  God  for 
Your  Highness'  protection  and 
ever  increasing  glory,  I  send  to  you 
the  humble  greeting  of  your  faithful 
servant,  Guillermo  Ires,  Knight  of 
Gal  way." 

Painfully,  but  with  unfailing 
good-nature,  Dofia  Catalina  tran- 
scribed   the  Celt's    slowly    uttered 
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words,  and  a  smile  of  triumph  played 
across  her  sun-browned  face  when 
her  difficult  task  had  come  to  an  end 
and  the  missive,  sealed  and  directed, 
lay  before  her. 

"You  will  rise  high  in  the  service 
of  Their  Majesties,  Don  Guillermo 
Ires,"  she  remarked,  a  mocking  note 
in  her  voice,  as  she  turned  to  face 
the  knight,  after  she  had  glanced 
ruefully  at  her  ink-stained  fingers. 
William  Erris  leaned  back  upon  the 
couch,  his  blue  eyes  bright  with 
amusement. 

"From  scribe  to  prophetess!"  he 
cried  lightly.  "May  I  ask  you, 
sefiorita,  why  you  see  a  smiling  fu- 
ture for  a  poor,  wounded  knight?" 

"Who  drew  his  sword,"  exclaimed 
the  girl  mischievously,  "to  save 
Their  Majesties  from  aspersion."  I 
heard  a  different  tale,  Don  Guillermo 
Ires,  from  a  Moorish  maiden's  lips! 
Your  wound,  methinks,  was  not  in- 
curred for  love  of  King  and  Queen." 

William  Erris  laughed  aloud. 
Suddenly  his  merriment  was  cast 
aside,  and  his  face  became  stern  and 
anxious. 

"Can  you  tell  me,   sefiorita,  the 


name  of   the  grandee  who  put  my 
swordsmanship  to  shame?" 

A  shadow  crept  across  Dofla  Cata- 
lina's  changeful  countenance. 

"Methinks,  Sir  Knight,  you've 
roused  a  Guzman's  enmity." 

"By  the  rood,"  muttered  the  Celt, 
"if  that  be  so,  there  come  dark  days 
to  William  Erris  if  he  stayeth  here 
in  Spain!" 

"Sebastian  Rodriquez  is  ready  to 
depart,"  said  Dofia  Catalina  gently, 
realizing  in  a  general  way  that  Wil- 
liam Erris  had  been  filled  with  con- 
sternation by  her  words.  Shall  I 
give  him,  sefior,  your  letter  to  Their 
Majesties? 

For  a  moment  the  Celtic  Knight 
hesitated  before  making  a  reply. 
Then  he  said: 

"Aye,  give  him  the  epistle — and 
this  gold  piece,  if  you  will!  I  thank 
you,  sefiorita — and  kiss  your  kindly 
hand." 

As  William  Erris  sank  back  upon 
the  couch,  his  wound,  painless  for  a 
time,  began  to  ache  afresh  and  he 
closed  his  eyes  in  utter  weariness 
of  life. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THERE  was  a  skurry  of  feet  in 
the  hall,  then  the  door  of 
grandf  ather's  study  was  flung"  open, 
and  there,  shaking-  from  herself 
crisp  snowflakes  and  the  incense  of 
violets,  appeared  Nell,  with  glowing 
cheeks,  dancing  eyes,  and  the  gen- 
eral air  of  having  something  of  mo- 
ment to  impart.  Nor  were  we  kept 
waiting  for  her  to  deliver  herself  of 
it;  for  without  pausing  to  remove 
her  furs  or  recover  her  breath  she 
gasped:  "Oh,  such  a  delightfully 
romantic  bit  of  news  as  I've  just 
heard  !  Surpasses  anything  I've  ever 
read  in  the  yellowest  back  novel ! " 

"  What  does,  dear?"  asked  grand- 
father, looking  up  from  the  sermon 
he  was  writing,  the  saint-like  ex- 
pression that  usually  dwelt  upon  his 
face  tempered  by  one  of  mild  curios- 
ity, while  I  laid  aside  the  glove  I 
was  mending,  and  looked  at  her  ex- 
pectantly. 

"Well,"  Nell  began,  evidently 
gratified  at  having  secured  such 
eager  listeners,  "Mary  Bernheim 
and  Joe  Rosenthal  are  soon  to  be 
married.  Nothing  especially  roman- 
tic in  that,  you'll  say,  but  just  wait 
a  moment.  When  they  were  chil- 
dren, he  was  always  breaking  her 
dolls  and  vivisecting  her  pet  cats 
and  rabbits,  and  she  detested  him 

No.  8-3 


for  that  and  for  the  warts  on  his 
hands.  Afterwards  she  went  in  for 
being  a  bluestocking,  and  he  could 
always  be  found  umpiring  a  slugging 
match  or  betting  on  a  horse — gene- 
rally the  losing  one.  Imagine  two 
such  dissimilar  people  becoming  one  t 
Last  fall  he  was  shooting  near  the 
mountain  village  where  Mary  is 
teaching  school,  and  his  own  clumsy 
self  was  the  only  thing  he  shot.  He 
was  carried  to  the  very  house  where 
Mary  boarded,  and  lo!  if  she  did  not 
set  in  and  nurse  him  as  if  she  was  a 
born  Sister  of  Charity.  They  say 
he  was  so  touched  by  her  conduct 
that  he  used  to  have  nightmares 
about  all  those  cats  he  had  tortured. 
And  his  gratitude  so  worked  upon 
her  that  she  grew  quite  remorseful 
thinking  that  she  had  never  credited 
him  with  having  so  much  heart. 
And  now  they  are  to  be  wedded. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  marriage  that 
began  under  more  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances? " 

"Yes,  one,"  said  grandfather, 
smiling  into  her  animated  face. 

"Well,  I  want  to  hear  about  it," 
declared  the  autocrat  of  our  house- 
hold, and  we  both  snuggled  up  to 
grandfather  as  he  told  us  the  fol- 
lowing story: 

"  Once  upon  a  time — I  believe  that 
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is  the  correct  way  to  begin  a  story 
for  spoiled  children,"  giving*  Nell's 
hair  a  roguish  tweak — "  there  lived 
in  a  German  village  a  shoemaker 
known  to  his  friends  as  Moshe,1  for 
in  that  primitive  place  patronymics 
were  little  used.  This  man  was 
rich  in  naught  but  children,  all  boys. 
Sarah,  his  wife,  it  was  whispered 
among  the  neighbors,  was  a  shrew; 
but  her  meek-looking  spouse,  who 
was  best  qualified  to  giye  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  had  neither 
confirmed  nor  denied  the  rumor. 
But  every  one  agreed  that  she  was  a 
schlampe,  that  is,  a  slattern.  Most 
viragoes  are;  they  are  too  busy  wag- 
ging  their  tongues  to  practice  clean- 
liness. 

"The  remaining  member  of  the 
shoemaker's  household  was  a  tall, 
lanky  lad,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
amuse  the  children  and  guide  them 
to  the  fountain  of  knowledge.  His 
parents,  of  whom  when  six  years  old 
he  had  been  robbed  by  death,  had 
bestowed  upon  him  the  name  of 
Schmul  (Samuel);  but  his  ungainly 
appearance  and  proneness  to  indulge 
in  day-dreams,  which  Moshe  deemed 
stupidity,  had  inspired  that  gentle- 
man to  dub  him  Schlemiel.9  And  as 
the  boy  meekly  responded  when  thus 
addressed,  the  shoemaker  rejoiced 
exceedingly,  for  nothing  delights  a 
browbeaten  man  more  than  to  tyr- 
annize over  one  even  more  helpless. 
Poor  Schmul!    His  was  not  an  envi- 


i  Diminutive  for  Moses. 

s  An  awkward,  unlucky  person, 
a  leaden  spoon  in  his  mouth. 


able  lot.  For  ten  years  he  had  been 
a  shuttlecock  tossed  from  one  battle- 
dore of  charity  to  another.  Today 
he  was  given  a  meal  and  a  thread- 
bare coat  by  the  tailor;  tomorrow 
the  baker  shared  with  him  his  scanty 
store.  All  the  Jews  of  the  village 
vied  in  giving  to  the  homeless  lad; 
but,  alas,  it  was  little  they  had  to 
give  unless  it  were  blessings  or 
harsh  words.  Charity  is  sweet  to 
the  giver  thereof,  but  too  often  it 
embitters  the  receiver.  But  Schmul's 
nature  remained  untainted  thereby. 
Indeed,  while  sitting  in  the  Beth 
Hamidrish*  hearkening  breathlessly 
to  the  words  of  wisdom  that  fell 
from  the  venerable  rabbi's  lips,  or, 
gazing  upward  to  the  stars,  and  see- 
ing there  visions  that  he  never  put 
into  language,  but  which  brought  to 
his  face  a  look  of  great  peace,  he 
forgot  that  he  had  ever  suffered 
from  cold  or  hunger,  that  he  was 
homeless  and  parentless,  that  the 
future  might  be  even  more  cheerless 
than  the  past. 

44  But,  dears,  I  fear  I  weary  you 
with  thus  dwelling  upon  this  poor 
boy;  for  me,  though,  he  possesses  a 
peculiar  interest." 

"  For  us,  too! "  cried  Nell  and  I. 

"  Well,  I  trust  your  interest  won't 
decrease  when  I  say  that  this  lad  is 
going  to  be  the  hero  of  my  romance. 
Of  course  Dickens  has  enlisted  your 
sympathy  for  even  more  unprepos- 
sessing ones;  but  I  have  not  the  ge- 
nius of  Boz,  and  should  therefore 


One  born  with 
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reward  your  patience  by  introducing 
a  gallant  knight,  clad  in  shining 
armor,  surrounded  by  troops  of  vas- 
sals laden  with  trophies  he  has  won 
in  tourney  and  battle.  Nay,  Nell, 
do  not  seek  to  further  enslave  your 
old  grandfather  by  assuring  me  that 
I  tell  such  delightful  tales. 

44  When  Schmul  had  for  nearly  a 
year  endured  in  patient  silence  Sa- 
rah's bitter  taunts,  Moshe's  clumsy 
jokes,  and  the  children's  endless 
pranks,  which,  with  a  scanty  allow- 
ance of  food  and  tattered  raiment 
was  his  portion  in  the  shoemaker's 
house,  there  happened  something 
which  was  to  be  the  bane  and  yet 
the  blessing  of  the  poor  boy's  life. 
This  was  the  advent  of  another  baby. 
The  occurrence  was  by  no  means  a 
novel  one  in  that  family,  nor  one, 
when  bread  was  so  scarce,  that 
should  have  called  forth  such  rejoic- 
ing, and  yet  it  did.  Schmul's  slight 
form  ached  for  many  an  hour  from 
the  hug  that  Moshe  gave  him  along 
with  the  information  that  God  had 
at  last  sent  him  a  daughter,  and  just 
as  soon  as  the  mother  was  well 
enough,  the  event  should  be  cele- 
brated with  appropriate  festivities. 
And  even  Sarah's  grim  lips  relapsed 
into  a  smile  for  her  whilom  fag  when 
he  came  to  her  bedside  to  view  the 
mass  of  white  stuff  with  a  bit  of  red 
flesh  at  one  end  that  she  held  so 
proudly  in  her  arms. 

44  But,  alas,  it  was  to  be  but  a  brief 
interval  of  calm  for  the  youth  whose 
life  that  cruel  woman  made  so 
stormy;  for  during  the  ensuing  four 


weeks  while  preparations  for  the 
holigkrash}  were  in  progress,  he  was 
harder  worked  and  more  scolded 
than  of  yore. 

44  By  dint  of  furnishing  his  larder 
more  meagerly  during  that  month, 
and  borrowing  from  a  wealthy  half 
brother  who  lived  in  Munich,  Moshe 
had  contrived  to  get  possession  of  a 
sum  of  money  that  provided  an  am- 
ple feast  for  all  his  friends  on  the 
day  that  the  feminine  scion  of  his 
house  was  named. 

44 And  about  that  name  there  was 
much  bickering  between  husband 
and  wife  that  did  not  conduce  to 
Schmul's  comfort.  Sarah  had  de- 
clared it  should  be  Hannah,  and  her 
usually  submissive  spouse  had  aston- 
ished her  by  persisting  that  Rebecca 
and  nothing  else  should  it  be. 

44  When  they  returned  from  the 
synagogue  on  that  momentous  morn-, 
ing,  Schmul  was  so  occupied  iin  at- 
tending the  wants  of  the  score  of 
children  who  were  present,  that  he 
failed  to  learn  which  parent  had  tri- 
umphed in  the  matter. 

44  Some  other  time  I  will  give  you 
a  minute  account  of  a  holigkrash  of 
ninety  years  ago.  Schmul  had  never 
participated  in  such  a  ceremony,  and 
ere  it  was  ended,  hoped  that  he 
never  would  again.  For  a  twelve- 
month he  had  submitted  to  being 
made  the  butt  of  the  rough  pranks 
of  the  shoemaker's  children,  but 
when  on  this  festal  day,  children  to 
whose  fathers  he  was  not  indebted 


1  Ceremony  attending  the  naming  of  a  daughter 
among  orthodox  Jews. 
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for  shelter  and  food  practiced  their 
tortures  upon  him,  even  his  patient 
spirit  revolted.  Therefore,  he 
eagerly  welcomed  the  twilight  which 
heralded  the  conclusion  of  what  had 
been  purgatory  to  him;  and  having 
put  his  charges  to  bed,  he  flung 
himself,  still  in  his  sabbath  garb, 
upon  the  straw  pallet  allotted  to 
him,  and  sank  into  a  stupor  caused 
partly  by  exhauston  and  partly  by 
the  glass  of  strong  wine  Moshe  had 
covertly  given  him. 

•'And  there  he  had  a  dream  that 
to  him  was  hideous,  although  it  will 
cause  you  only  to  smile.  He  thought 
a  majestic,  white-robed  figure  ap- 
peared before  him  and  announced 
that  the  infant  who  slumbered  in 
the  adjoining  room,  and  through 
whom,  indirectly,  he  had  that  day 
suffered  so  much,  was  destined  to  be 
his  wife. 

"When  the  vision  departed, 
Schmul  sprang  to  his  feet,  still 
dazed  with  sleep  and  wine.  *  Marry 
that  lump  of  crimson  flesh! '  he  mut- 
tered; 'I'd  die  first!  She'll  grow 
up  to  be  a  Xantippe  like  her  mother. 
That  cruel  woman's  child  to  be  my 
wife!  I'll  kill  her  first! '  And  seiz- 
ing a  rusty  knife  that  lay  near — one 
of  the  children's  few  playthings — 
he  rushed  to  the  baby's  cradle,  and 
plunged  the  weapon  into  the  occu- 
pant's throat. 

"Instantly  he  realized  what  he 
had  done,  and  his  shriek  of  remorse 
awakened  the  parents  ere  the  babe 
had  uttered  its  piteous  wail,  then  he 
fled  into  the  outer  darkness,  on,  on, 


he  knew  not,  he  cared  not  whither, 
until  he  fell  fainting  on  the  high- 
way many  miles  from  the  shoe- 
maker's abode.  There  he  was  found 
at  daybreak  by  Rabbi  Lazer,  known 
through  all  that  province  for  his 
learning  and  philanthropy;  who, 
when  he  learned  the  boy's  sad  story, 
promised  him  a  refuge  from  pursuit; 
and,  as  time  passed  on,  Schmul's 
gentle  ways  and  longing  for  knowl- 
edge so  won  the  good  man's  heart, 
that  he  adopted  him  as  a  son,  and 
shared  with  him  his  wondrous  lore. 

"You  may  easily  conceive  what 
confusion  and  terror  reigned  in 
Moshe's  humble  dwelling  subsequent 
to  Schmul's  mad  act.  Even  when 
assured  that  the  murderer  —  the 
mildest  term  Sarah  had  applied  to 
him — had  inflicted  a  wound  of  which 
in  a  few  days'  naught  would  remain 
but  a  scar,  she  continued  to  alterna- 
tively pour  forth  her  grief  over  what 
might  have  been,  and  utter  threats 
of  vengeance  against,  and  speculate 
about  the  motives  of  the  lad  whom 
her  persecutions  had  driven  to  the 
deed. 

"It  was  only  when  seven  days 
later  the  tidings  came  that  her  hus- 
band's half  brother  was  dead,  and 
being  without  wife  or  children,  his 
wealth  was  now  the  shoemaker's, 
that  she  ceased  to  lament  and  rave 
about  the  unfinished  tragedy  of  a 
week  before,  and  began  to  assume 
the  airs  of  an  empress,  and  to  talk 
condescendingly  and  continually  to 
her  neighbors  of  her  future  splendor. 

"At  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight, 
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these  same  neighbors,  not  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  assembled  to 
witness  the  exodus  from  the  village 
of  Moshe  and  hi^  family;  and  for 
years  after  talked  of  the  good  luck 
that  had  befallen  their  quondam 
comrade,  and  wondered  about  the 
strange  conduct  and  whereabouts  of 

Schmul." 

*        *        *        *        *        * 

"Eighteen  years  later  there  was  a 
great  commotion  in  the  Jewish  quar- 
ter of  Munich. 

"A  few  weeks  before,  the  aged 
man  who  had  expounded  the  sacred 
writings  for  its  inhabitants,  had 
ended  his  earthly  labors,  and  the 
netts  had  just  reached  them  that  his 
place  would  henceforth  be  filled  by 
Rabbi  Samuel  Laser.  The  old  men, 
while  admitting  that  he  was  almost 
as  wise  and  learned  as  his  sainted 
father,  sighed  over  his  youth,  the 
women  spoke  in  awed  tones  of  his 
avoidance  of  their  sex.  *  But  we'll 
soon  change  that,'  laughed  stout 
Frau  Summerfield,  noted  as  a  most 
successful  schadchen  (matchmaker). 
And,  indeed,  ere  the  young  man  had 
been  two  days  in  their  midst,  she 
had  imparted  to  him  that  Fraulein 
Rika1  Hirsch  was  endowed  with 
every  dometic  virtue  and  several 
thousand  thalers,  and  would  make 
a  most  excellent  wife;  for  which  in- 
formation she  was  courteously 
thanked,  and  told  that  he  was 
wedded  to  his  calling.  The  officious 
lady  made  no  secret  of  her  ill  suc- 
cess, which  but  added  to  the  interest 

1  Diminutive  for  Rebecca. 


the  feminine  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity felt  in  him,  and  among  whom 
many  strange  tales  of  him  were 
whispered. 

It  was  said  that  he  had  taken  a 
vow  of  celibacy;  that  he  fasted  on 
more  days  than  8Yom  Kippur  and 
the  Ninth  of  8Ab,  and  scourged 
himself  as  severely  as  any  Carmelite 
monk  whenever  he  held  converse 
with  a  woman.  And  yet,  the  first 
Sabbath  eve  that  he  preached,  his 
auditors  were  mainly  of  the  gender 
for  which  he  professed  such  an  aver- 
sion. 

The  men  exchanged  nods  of  satis- 
faction as  they  hearkened  to  his 
words ;  the  women  were  content  to 
watch  his  pale  beardless  face  with 
its  unfathomable  dark  eyes,  and 
sensitive  mouth  that  seemed  incapa- 
ble of  uttering  an  unkind  word,  and 
listening  to  his  musical  voice,  heed- 
less whether  it  pronounced  the  He-, 
brew  prayers  or  exhorted  them  to 
wear  proudly  the  yellow  badge,  the 
assurance  to  the  world  that  the 
wearer  had  the  enviable  distinction 
of  being  a  Jew  ;  rather  to  dwell  in 
the  vilest  ghetto  than  to  renounce 
that  precious  birthright. 

But  one  maiden  not  only  heard, 
but  her  heart  thrilled  with  what  she 
heard.  Her  blue  eyes  gleamed  with 
enthusiasm,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and 
she  leaned  forward  and  bent  upon 
the  speaker  a  look  of  perfect  sym- 
pathy.    He  chanced  to  glance  up  at 

*  Day  of  Atonement. 

»  Anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem. 
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the  women's  gallery  and  their  eyes 
met.  He  paused  a  moment,  then 
pursued  his  theme.  At  its  conclu- 
sion he  replied  in  a  dazed  manner  to 
the  congratulations  and  compliments 
heaped  upon  him,  and  hastened  to 
his  home.  There  he  upbraided  him- 
self for  allowing  his  thoughts  to 
stray  for  one  moment  from  the  duty 
to  which  his  life  was  consecrated. 
44 Marriage  is  not  for  me,"  he 
groaned.  "To  deny  myself  the 
bliss  of  loving,  to  strangle  the 
yearning  for  baby  voices  to  call  me 
father,  is  little  enough  atonement 
for  my  crime  ! " 

For  this  young  rabbi  was  none 
other  than  our  Schmul,  still  igno- 
rant of  the  result  of  that  act,  re- 
morse for  which  had  embittered  his 
existence. 

He  only  knew  what  agony  he  en- 
dured to  refrain,  when  in  the  syna- 
gogue, from  gazing  at  the  white- 
robed  young  girl  whose  thoughts  he 
felt  were  in  unison  with  his;  and 
when  he  occasionally  permitted  him- 
self to  look  upon  her*  or  listen  to 
her  voice  as  she  repeated  the  kaddish 
(prayer  for  the  dead)  for  her  mother, 
he  immediately  beheld  a  babe  with 
gaping  bloody  wounds,  and  heard 
its  cry  of  pain.  He  knew  not  even 
the  maiden's  name.  But  it  was  use- 
less to  struggle  against  fate.  One 
day  he  was  bidden  to  the  nuptials  of 
Bernard  Hirsch  and  Jetta  Altman, 
and  there,  fairest  among  the  dam- 
sels who  held  the  chuppeh  (the  mar- 
riage canopy)  was  she  who  was  con- 
tinually in  his  thoughts,  and  whom 


he  now  learned  was  the  daughter  of 
the  wealthy  banker,  Hirsch. 

Tou  don't  expect  an  old  man  like 
me  whose  days  of  love  and  courtship 
lie  so  far  in  the  past,  to  graphically 
portray  to  you  what  mingled  rapture 
and  pain  swayed  Schmul  at  this 
meeting,  nor  do  I  know  what  logic 
he  employed  to  convince  himself  that 
it  was  best  for  him  to  marry  Rika 
Hirsch.  Perhaps  it  was  that  Rika 
made  it  plain  that  she  thought  so, 
too.  Any  way,  six  months  later  she 
became  his  wife,  and  Frau  Summer- 
field  maintained  that  it  was  through 
her  mediation.  But  married  they 
were,  and  melancholy  no  longer 
lingered  about  Schmul's  lips  or 
peered  from  his  eyes;  every  thought 
of  the  miserable  past  was  banished 
by  a  glance  at  his  wife's  lovely  face 
or  one  of  her  caressing  words. 

And  when  a  son  was  given  them, 
the  father  with  awed  and  happy 
heart,  prayed  that  God  would  let 
this  child  be  a  substitute  for  the  one 
that  had  perished  a  score  of  years 
before,  and  bestow  upon  him  a  soul 
that  would  strive  for  the  happiness 
of  all  mankind. 

The  child  grew  to  be  a  marvel  of 
beauty  and  intelligence,  so  his  par- 
ents said,  and  one  day  while  romp- 
ing with  his  mother,  snatched  the 
kerchief  from  her  throat,  revealing 
a  red  scar  that  marred  its  whiteness. 
"What  is  that,  dear?"  cried  the 
alarmed  husband. 

"Oh,  that  happened  when  I  was 
a  wee  infant,  just  before  my  mother 
died.     We  used  to  be  very  poor,  and 
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lived  in  M,  and  there  father  gave  a 
home  to  an  orphan  boy  who  rewarded 
his  kindness  by  attempting  to  cut  my 
throat  on  the  day  I  was  named.    But 

you  see  I  live  to .    Why,  Samuel, 

what  ails  you?  " 

"Rika,  I  am  that  boy!    Thank 
God,  I  am  no  murderer!    My  dream, 


my  dream,"  cried  Schmul,  and  sank 
swooning  to  the  floor. 

uOh,  grandfather,"  asked  Nell 
breathlessly,  "  what  did  she  do?  " 

"  Well,  I  do  not  think  my  parents 
loved  each  other  less  after  the  dis- 
covery." 

44 Oh,  grandfather!" 


An  Incident  in  the  Greek  Revolution 


{Translated from  a  Modern  Greek  novel  of  D.  Vikelas) 
By  HERBER1  CUSHING  TOLMAN 


Nora. —  The  events  here  described  have  been 
selected  by  the  translator  from  the  Neohellenio  novel 
LoukU  Lara 9.  The  Greek  author  gives  us  the 
memoirs  of  a-Chian  merchant  living  amidst  the  stir- 
ring scenes  of  the  War  of  Independence.  The  purity 
ana  simplicity  of  style  impart  a  delightful  charm  to  a 
narrative  of  deeds  almost  too  cruel  and  awful  to  be 
penned.  The  story  first  appeared  in  the  Htstia  an 
Athenian  paper  of  date  1879,  and  was  soon  published 
in  book  form,  which  has  passed  through  several 
editions.  Translations  have  been  made  into  many 
languages;  chiefly.  I  would  mention  the  one  in  Ger- 
many of  WWulrn  Wagner;  in  France,  of  the  Marquis 
de  St.  EUaire;  and  in  England,  of  J.  Gtnnadiu*. 


PART  III. 

OUR  hopes  did  not  deceive  us. 
That  same  evening',  when  it 
had  become  dark,  the  door  of  the 
stable  opened  again;  but  this  time 
by  the  hands  of  a  friend,  and  there 
came  a  peasant  whom  our  uncle  had 
sent  to  provide  us  with  a  boat. 

How  he  had  fulfilled  his  mission, 
how  he  had  found  our  hiding-place, 
I  do  not  know.  He  brought  us 
word  that  a  boat  was  waiting  for  us 
in  a  lonely  inlet  not  far  from  the 
village,  and  he  was  ready  to  guide 
us  to  it  immediately. 


Greek  Soldier 


The  hour  of  the  night,  our  dread 
of  the  Turks,  our  ignorance  of  the 
future,  the  dangers  of  flight,  the 
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remembrance  of  former  vain  wan- 
derings, occasioned  us  many  misgiv- 
ings; however,  if  we  remained,  our 
destruction  was  sure — today  or  to- 
morrow— while  by  flight  we  might 
be  saved.  Accordingly,  we  resolved 
on  flight,  and  departed,  following 
the  lead  of  the  peasant. 


Greek  Soldier  with  a  Flintlock 

Holding  each  other  by  the  hand, 
and  walking  in  silence,  we  reached 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  opposite 
the  entrance.  We  shunned  the  gate, 
suspecting  that  it  was  guarded  by 
the  Turks.  Our  guide  had  taken 
due  precautions.  We  entered  a  des- 
olate house,  planning  to  escape  from 
the  rear.  The  night  was  dark.  We 
could  distinguish  from  the  windows 
the  steep  ground  beneath.     A  rope 


was  suspended,  and  I  was  the  first 
to  descend.  I  bound  the  rope  about 
my  waist,  and  held  on  with  my 
hands  while  those  above  let  me 
down.  Afterwards  came  the  men, 
one  by  one,  and  they  received  the 
women  and  children  as  they  were 
lowered  down  to  them.  Last  of  all, 
the  peasant  jumped  from  the  win- 
dow, and  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
our  procession.  Thus  began  our 
night  march. 

The  distance  was  not  great,  but 
the  course  is  not  easy  when,  with 
trembling  heart,  one  flees  into  the 
darkness  without  knowing  where  he 
is  going  and  fearing  every  moment 
the  appearance  of  the  Turks.  Be- 
side that,  we  had  under  our  protec- 
tion old  men  and  women  and  little 
children. 

It  was  almost  morning  when  we 
reached  the  hills  that  inclosed  the 
inlet  where  safety  awaited  us.  A 
white  line  of  faint  light  defining 
the  horizon  marked  the  east.  At 
the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  where  we 
stood  we  saw  the  sea  and  the  shore, 
but  we  heard  not  even  the  sound  of 
a  wave.  Within  the  inlet  was  deep- 
est quiet,  and  outside,  at  quite  a 
little  distance,  the  peasant  showed 
us  the  ship.  I  could  not  see  its  hull 
on  the  dark  waters;  but,  following 
the  finger  of  the  peasant,  I  discerned 
two  masts,  and  it  seemed  that  they 
were  approaching  with  flapping 
sails. 

We  hastened  our  steps  and  in  a 
little  while  were  on  the  shore. 

The  ship  had   not  come  for  us 
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alone.  The  captain  had  taken 
measures  on  the  evening  before  to 
spread  the  news  of  his  arrival,  and 
there  was  a  swarm  of  fugitives  from 
the  villages  around,  and  from  the 
caves  where  they  were  hiding.  The 
beach  was  covered  with  them  when 
we  arrived,  and  there  were  others 
coming  on  behind  us. 

When  we  drew  near  to  the  crowd 
of  fugitives,  we  saw  all  faces  turned 
toward  the  sea.  The  boat  was  com- 
ing! It  was  approachingl  We 
could  hear  the  oars  cutting  the 
water,  and  the  creaking  of  the  row 
locks  under  their  weight. 

In  the  meantime  the  boat  departed 
with  the  first  load,  but  the  boat- 
swain and  three  soldiers,  all  armed, 
remained  on  the  beach.  The  boat 
came  and  went;  gradually  the  num- 
ber of  those  on  the  shore  grew  less; 
but  at  every  departure  the  eagerness 
of  those  who  remained  increased. 
It  increased  more  as  day  was  begin- 
ning to  dawn.  The  sun  had  not  yet 
appeared,  but  the  sea  had  already 
taken  on  the  hues  of  daylight. 

Half  the  fugitives  were  now  in 
the  ship,  while  we,  who  still  re- 
mained on  land,  and  saw  the  boat 
returning,  prayed  that  our  time 
might  soon  come,  when  suddenly 
there  echoed  the  sound  of  a  gun, 
and  there  was  heard  the  whistling 
of  a  bullet.  All  heads  were  turned 
in  a  moment,  and  we  saw  high  up  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  at  our  right, 
the  forms  of  four  men.  Heaven 
help  us!    The  Turks! 

Oh,  my  God!     What  terror  that 

No.  3-4 


unexpected  sight  of  our  pursuers 
brought  to  the  company  on  the 
beach!  Two  or  three  shots  resounded 
anew.  The  crowd  of  exiles  sepa- 
rated, and  we  all  ran  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill.  The  four  sailors  alone  re- 
mained at  the  water's  edge,  and 
raising  their  guns,  took  aim,  and  all 
fired  at  once.  The  Turks  above  re- 
turned no  answer.  Were  they  the 
vanguard  of  a  numerous  body,  wait- 
ing for  aid  that  they  might  fall  upon 
us?  And  then?  What  would  be- 
come of  us?    How  could  we  resist? 

Our  boat  approached  again.  We 
took  courage  on  accouut  of  the  ces- 
sation of  the  firing,  and  all  of  us 
ran  once  more  to  the  sea.  Could  we 
all  be  saved?  Would  the  Turks  ap- 
pear again  on  the  hill? 

The  boat  was  near  the  cliffs  when 
I  saw  my  father  approach  the  boat- 
swain. I  saw  him  talking  passion- 
ately, pointing  to  my  sisters  and 
myself,  while  the  sailor  drew  back 
the  hand  in  which  my  father  sought 
to  place  a  compensation. 

At  that  instant  my  mother  took 
me  by  the  hand.  I  turned  towards 
her. 

"  My  Louki,  care  for  your  sisters, 
and  go,  with  my  prayers.  Leave  us 
to  God's  mercy."  And  at  the  same 
time  she  put  in  my  pocket  a  little 
bundle  containing  such  ornaments 
as  she  had  been  able  to  save.  I  put 
my  arms  about  her  neck  and  kissed 
her.  "  No,  no!  Let  us  all  be  saved 
together! " 

Then  my  father  seized  me  by  the 
arm. 
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"  Go  witb  your  sisters.  We  shall 
come  later." 

The  boat  was  full  and  my  sisters 
sat  within  it.  My  father  shoved 
me,  while  the  boatswain  dragged  me 
in,  and  before  I  had  time  to  speak  or 
resist  I  was  in  the  boat.  The  oars 
were  put  in  motion  immediately.  I 
turned  to  the  shore  to  see  my  mother, 
and  while  I  was  looking  I  saw  a 
smoke  on  the  hill  and  the  firing  was 
heard  anew.  The  throng  by  the 
cliffs  were  huddled  together,  and 
those  behind  shoved  on  those  in 
front;  some  had  already  fallen  into 
the  water.  Among  those  who  had 
fallen  in  I  suddenly  spied  my  mother. 
I  do  not  know  how  I  was  able  to  ex- 
tend my  hand  from  the  boat,  how  my 
mother  seized  it,  how  another  old 
woman  clung  with  her  two  hands  to 
my  mother's  robe.  .  .  .  The 
boat  moved  on,  and  the  two  old 
women  were  towed  along,  dragged 
by  my  hand,  until  finally  we  drew 
them  from  the  water.  I  do  not  re- 
member how  we  got  on  the  deck  of 
the  ship. 

The  firing  continued  at  intervals. 
The  boat  came  and  went,  and  each 
time  I  saw  it  returning  I  tried  to  see 
from  afar  whether  my  father  and 
Andriana  were  in  it.  Only  on  the 
last  trip  did  I  see  them  coming. 

All  were  now  on  the  ship,  and 
numbered  one  hundred  and  eighty 
souls.  We  counted  them  afterwards. 
The  Turks  on  the  hill  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  lessening  our  number. 

The  boat  spread  its  sails  and  be- 
gan to  advance  under  a  light  breeze, 


but  it  was  still  within  the  mouth,  of 
the  inlet  when  we  saw  the  hills  cov- 
ered with  Turks.  Those  few  were 
in  reality  the  vanguard,  but,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  the  host  was  slow  in 
coming,  and  we  were  safe  and  sound, 
and  feared  not  their  distant  guns. 

When  at  last  I  knew  the  boat  was 
under  weigh  and  all  on  board  were 
saved,  I  felt  my  heart  filled  with  joy 
for  our  preservation.  This  was  my 
first  feeling;  a  narrow  and  selfish 
feeling.  I  did  not  consider  at  that 
time  those  left  behind  in  Chios.  I 
did  not  think  of  how  many  unfor- 
tunates were  still  hiding  in  dens  and 
caves,  enduring  martyrdom  from 
which  we  had  escaped.  No!  "For 
me  Chios,  the  whole  world,  was,  at 
that  moment,  the  little  band  within 
our  boat.  On  this  all  my  feelings 
centered.  About  this  clustered  all 
my  thought. 

Our  captain  was  not  slow  to  re- 
member that  we  needed  food,  and 
ordered  biscuits  to  be  distributed. 
They  seemed  to  us  as  manna  in  the 
wilderness.  We  received  them, 
blessing  God  and  giving  hearty 
thanks  to  the  captain.  Shortly 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  joyful 
sound  of  our  teeth  munching  the 
hard  biscuit  of  the  ship. 

Andriana  alone  did  not  eat.  She 
was  sitting  on  the  deck  by  the  stern 
with  her  knees  raised,  her  elbows  on 
her  knees,  and  her  face  in  her  hands. 
The  captain  came  beside  her  and 
tried  to  cheer  her  up;  but  she  re- 
mained silent  and  motionless,  and 
did  not  raise  her  head.     I  put  my 
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Hand  on  her  shoulder  and  urged  her 
to  eat;  but  I  could  not.  say  much,  for 
I  saw  the  tears  flowing  between  her 
fingers,  and  my  voice  was  stifled  and 
my  eyes  were  full  of  weeping. 

My  mother  was  sitting  close  by. 
With  my  hand  I  pointed  to  Andriana, 
and,  understanding  what  I  meant, 
my  mother  arose  and  came  near  to 
the  poor  girl.  She  knelt  beside  her, 
raised  her  hand  from  her  face,  wiped 
her  tears,  and  spoke  sweet  words  of 
womanly  consolation. 

I  went  away  troubled.  I  walked 
to  the  prow  and  looked  at  the  waves 
which  we  were  cutting,  and  at  the 
mountains  of  Psara  before  us.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  I  saw  that  heroic 
island  which  was  destined,  as  Chios, 
to  be  destroyed.  But  Psara  had  in- 
flicted a  fearful  blow  upon  the  very 
heart  of  Turkey,  while  from  Chios 
there  echoed  only  wails  and  groans. 
Psara  was  desolated  but  only  after 
the  firebrand  of  Canaris  had  lighted 
upon  the  sea  an  immortal  flame. 

Andriana  remained  silent.  If  my 
mother  took  her  hand  caressingly, 
she  received  that  caress  without  feel- 
ing, and  her  hand  fell  heavy  upon 
Her  knees.  My  mother  withdrew  to 
conceal  her  grief.  Where  was  that 
former  animation?  Where  her  ac- 
tivity? Where  her  cheerfulness, 
-which  had  supported  us  and  com- 
forted us  in  those  days  of  trial? 
From  that  hour  when,  with  hair 
loosened  and  with  breast  open  and 
dress  torn,  she  opened  the  door  at 
the  village  on  that  fateful  day,  I 
saw  no  more  her  smile  nor  heard  her 


gladsome  voice.  I  heard  only  sobs 
within  the  dark  stable,  and  now  I 
beheld  her  aimless  glance  and  hejr 
dumb  lips.  Her  joy  of  life  was  pros- 
trated by  those  savage  hands  from 
which  she  had  fled  to  save  us.  That 
shameful  touch  had  withered  the 
blossom  of  her  life.  The  beauty 
remained,  but  without  its  former 
brightness.  She  was  still  fair;  but 
she  had  the  beauty  of  a  flower  which 
a  ruthless  hand  has  plucked  from 
the  stem,  and.  cast  upon  the  ground, 
crushed  forever. 

The  boat  was  cutting  the  wave. 
Distance  and  approaching  night 
gradually  concealed  the  mountains 
of  Chios  and  Psara;  with  difficulty, 
like  misty  clouds,  were  descried  on 
the  horizon  the  outlines  of  the  Isles 
of  the  iEgean,  toward  which  we 
were  sailing. 

Night  came  on,  moonless  and 
dark;  the  wind  was  blowing,  and 
the  sea  was  white  with  foam.  Wea- 
riness and  darkness,  the  feeling  of 
security,  the  reaction  from  our  past 
experiences,  the  coldness  of  the 
night,  and  the  ripple  of  the  waves, 
all  these  together  overpowered  the 
exiles  who  were  huddled  on  the 
deck.  Each  endeavored,  as  best  he 
could,  to  cover  himself;  mothers  hid 
their  children  in  their  arms,  and  old 
men  laid  their  white  heads  on  the 
timbers  of  the  ship.  All  talking 
ceased,  and  naught  was  heard  save 
the  splash  of  the  wave  cut  by  our 
prow,  and  the  creaking  of  the  hull 
when  the  wind  bent  the  masts  to- 
ward the  water. 
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I  did  not  sleep.  I  sat  supporting 
my  head  on  the  mast,  looking  at  the 
clouds  and  the  stars  shining  between 
them.  My  mind  was  wholly  on  An- 
driana.  I  remembered  the  scenes  of 
my  boyhood,  I  remembered  when  she 
opened  the  door  on  our  return  from 
Smyrna,  and  the  joy  which  then 
filled  my  heart,  when,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  so  many  years,  I  saw  her 
once  more.  I  remembered  the  num- 
berless incidents  during  those  sad 
days  at  Chios.  Her  form  was  bound 
up  with  all  my  recollections,  and  her 
voice,  her  kindly  voice,  seemed 
echoing  in  my  ears. 

The  hours  passed  by.  The  general 
silence  on  the  boat,  the  monotonous 
splash  of  the  waves,  and  the  motion 
of  the  vessel  began  gradually  to  in- 
fluence my  tired  body.  Without 
being  absolutely  asleep,  my  thoughts 
began  to  take  the  form  of  dreams, 
when  suddenly  I  heard  the  dull  sound 
of  a  body  falling  into  the  sea,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  cries  of  alarm. 

"She  has  fallen  into  the  sea!  She 
has  fallen  into  the  sea! 

I  was  at  the  stern  in  a  moment. 
Andriana  was  not  in  her  place.  All 
on  board  were  looking  from  the  side 
of  the  boat  into  the  water,  and  the 
women  were  shrieking.  "She  has 
fallen  into  the  sea!"  Save  her!" 
The  captain  gave  orders  to  slacken 
the  sails;  the  ship  slowed  up,  and  a 
boat  was  lowered.      But  the  wind 


was  blowing  strong  and  we  had  al- 
ready left  far  behind  that  unknown 
spot  where  the  fatal  sound  was 
heard— where  Andriana  had  thrown 
herself  into  the  sea. 

Oh!  I  never  hated  the  Turks  as  at 
that  moment! 

I  leaped  into  the  boat  before  the 
captain  could  prevent  me.  The 
sailors  plied  their  oars  lustily.  We 
went  back;  we  listened,  straining 
our  ears  to  hear  her  voice:  we 
shouted  aloud  that  we  might  be 
heard.  In  vain!  We  looked  into 
the  darkness  that  we  might  distin- 
guish her  form  amid  the  waves.  In 
vain!    In  vain! 

A  white  spot  on  the  water  attract- 
ed my  gaze.  I  pointed  the  sailors  to 
it.  We  plied  our  oars;  we  approached 
it.  It  was  Andriana's  white  head- 
band. We  tarried  a  long  time  in  that 
spot;  but  nothing  was  seen,  nothing 
was  heard,  and  from  the  ship  the 
captain  shouted  for  us  to  return. 

We  returned.  I  held  in  my  hand 
that  white  head-dress — the  same 
head-dress  I  had  pulled  off  loosening 
her  hair,  when  on  my  return  from 
Smyrna  I  saw  Andriana  first  at  the 
door  of  our  house.  That  head-dress 
remained — all  that  did  remain — the 
only  memorial  of  her!  I  held  it 
then,  I  have  it  still,  and  I  shall  al- 
ways keep  it  as  a  holy  relic,  and  as 
a  dear  remembrance. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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The  Clouds 

By  INGRAM  CROCKETT 

Mysterious,  changeful  wanderers  that  keep 
With  bright  enchantment  the  inviolate  blue, 

Leaguered  with  flame  and  many  a  radiant  hue, 
And  fair  mirages  of  the  outer  deep — 

My  soul  salutes  you;  Ages  slip  away, 
And  nations  build  on  dust  of  nations'  dead — 

But,  you  immortal,  with  bright  sails  outspread 
Live,  loved  of  Beauty,  knowing  not  decay. 

Or  are  you  spirits  of  that  countless  host, 
Born  of  the  earfh,  now  onward  voyaging 

Like  migrant  birds,  toward  some  eternal  spring 
Toward  some  still  haven  of  a  stormless  coast? 

Ah,  this  strange  longing,  that  is  part  of  me, 
Cries  out,  beholding,  "tell  me  whence?  and 
where  ? 

Mists,  spirits,  argonauts  of  the  air — 

Have  you  no  algae  from  the  uncharted  sea?" 
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Reveries  of  a  Night  Editor 

By  ROBERT  M.  MOORMAN 


THERE  was  a  kindly  twinkle  in 
his  steel-grey  eyes  and  the 
amount  of  comfort  he  could  draw 
from  a  rough,  black  pipe  of  doubt- 
ful vintage  would  have  been  the 
envy  of  the  most  fastidious  and 
exacting-  bon  vivant.  He  was  in 
the  years  when  men  look  back  on 
the  things  that  were  and  not  for- 
ward to  the  things  that  are  to  be. 
A  pronounced  stoop  in  his  shoulders 
was  a  sufficient  index  ot  long  hours  of 
desk  work  at  night.  When  a  cub  re- 
porter on  a  New  York  daily  he  had 
been  run  over  by  an  engine  in  an  en- 
thusiastic effort  to  beat  it  to  a  big 
fire  in  the  down-town  district  and 
the  result  of  this  questionable  experi- 
ment was  a  broken  leg.  With  age 
and  the  twinges  of  rheumatism  the 
effects  of  the  accident  seemed  to 
increase,  so  that  his  leg  was  now  all 
twisted,  knotted  and  gnarled.  A 
strong  hickory  cane  was  found  con- 
venient in  aiding  him  to  walk.  The 
office  boy,  teeming  with  the  vernacu- 
lar of  the  sporting  page,  ever  eyed 
the  injured  member  closely  and  on 
one  occasion  confided  to  his  humble 
and  apologetic  inferior,  the  Editor- 
in-Chief,  that  it  was  a  "bum  spoke," 
or  in  other  words  a  "bent  axle." 

But  everybody  liked  Pop.  He  had 
been  through  the  "rubs"  from  New 
York  to  'Frisco  and  experienced  all 
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the  shocks  known  to  newspaperdom 
except  an  increase  in  salary.  He 
had  lauded  the  living  and  had  strewn 
flowers  on  the  graves  of  the  dead. 
When  old  Bill  McCracken,  the  town 
drunkard,  died  he  referred  to  him  as 
44 a  great  and  good  man."  Debu- 
tantes with  pug-noses  and  corrugated 
faces  he  called  "charming  and  at- 
tractive," and  won  their  everlasting 
gratitude.  He  had  polished  up  ser- 
mons from  intellectually  lame  preach- 
ers and  had  made  easy  the  paths  of 
political  scoundrels.  He  had  printed 
the  fulminations  of  "A  Constant 
Reader"  and  always  gave  place  to 
the  regular  and  painfully  erudite 
communications  of 4  'Old  Subscriber. " 

His  reward  came  in  these  declin- 
ing years.  It  was  a  night  editor- 
ship with  a  rather  imaginative  sala- 
ry. He  gave  advice  to  the  young 
reportorial  luminaries  and  was  used 
around  the  office  as  a  kind  of  gener- 
al compendium  of  universal  infor- 
mation. 

But  Pop  was  not  a  grumbler.  He 
was  making  a  living  and  had  the 
necessary  fragrant  fillings  for  his 
pipe. 

On  this  particular  night — or  rather 
morning,  for  it  was  three  o'clock — 
the  wind  was  whistling  around  the 
corners  with  the  fury  of  a  North 
Dakota  blizzard.      The    old    office 
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stove  was  doing*  its  best  and  the 
flames  roared  as  they  swept  up  the 
flue.  The  typesetting*  machine  had. 
clicked  out  the  last  line,  the  forms 
had  been  locked  and  the  pressman  was 
looking  over  his  huge  machine,  oiling* 
it  here  and  there,  so  that  in  a  few  mo- 
ments white  sheets  of  paper  would 
be  rolling*  through  it  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  forked  lig*htning,  trans- 
formed into  the  modern  newspaper. 
Two  police  reporters  were  playing 
seven- up.  A  group  of  reporters 
were  over  near  the  stove  appointing 
a  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
secure  without  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion, if  possible,  a  lunch  on  the  way 
home  and  possibly  other  merchandise 
that  is  frequently  used  to  counteract 
the  dangers  of  pneumonia  on  such  a 
beastly  night.  The  office  boy,  hav- 
ing assured  himself  that  the  paper 
was  in  proper  shape  to  g*o  before  an 
intelligent  public,  lay  fast  asleep  on 
a  pile  of  exchanges  in  the  corner. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Pop 
came  in  all  bundled  up  for  the  trip 
home.  It  was  difficult  for  Pop  to 
run  this  gauntlet  without  yielding* 
to  the  demands  for  a  story.  Pop 
rather  liked  his  audience,  always 
eag-er,  and  was  persuaded  that  it  was 
really  too  cold  to  g*o  home ;  that  he 
mig*ht  take  his  death  of  cold  and  it 
would  be  much  better  to  wait  and  tell 
yarns  around  the  fire  until  the  street 
cars  started  and  then  they  all  could 
ride.  Pop  unbundled,  lit  his  pipe 
and  talked.  The  office  boy  rubbed 
his  eyes  open  with  his  grimy  fist  and 
sat  on  the  floor  in  front  of  him. 


Well,  to  begin  with,  boys,  I  was 
a  police  reporter  on  a  Chicag-o  paper. 
Among  the  g*ang*  at  the  station  was 
a  German,  who  had  recently  arrived 
from  the  Fatherland  and  was  work- 
ing* on  a  local  German  paper.  It 
was  said  that  this  fellow  was  a  Baron 
or  some  sort  of  a  high  card  and  he 
certainly  was  something*  above  the 
ordinary,  because  he  had  a  splendid 
education.  But  when  it  came  to  a 
knowledge  of  newspaper  stuff,  he 
was  about  the  most  ignorant  chap  I 
ever  knew.  The  paper,  on  which 
he  was  employed,  was  rather  a  dull 
affair.  It  had. only  two  head-lines 
— "Ausland"and  "Inland" — and  un- 
der these  were  grouped  all  the  news 
of  the  day.  It  was  late  in  the  night 
and  dreadfully  dull.  Suddenly  a 
policeman  rushed  in  out  of  breath 
and  shouted  : 

"Carter  Harrison  has  been  shot!" 

You  would  haVe  thoug*ht  that 
every  reporter  in  the  station-house 
had  been  shot,  too,  if  you  could 
have  seen  the  way  they  hustled 
about.  Some  jumped  into  cabs  while 
others  went  in  the  patrol  wag*on. 
The  Baron  was  calmly  smoking*  his 
pipe  and  was  no  more  disturbed  over 
the  affair  than  if  Sally  Jones  had 
struck  Bill  Jenkins  over  the  head 
with  a  brick  down  in  Nashville  on 
Gay  alley. 

"Come  on  here,  you  blooming* 
idiot, "  shouted  one  of  the  reporters. 
"Ain't  you  going*  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  I  vill  go," 
drawled  the  Baron,  "I've  got  enough 
local  copy  for  tonight,  already." 
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Some  time  after  that  I  was  reading 
copy  in  the  same  office.  A  reporter 
had  been  sent  out  to  write  up  a  big 
political  meeting.  The  campaign 
was  red  hot  and  he  was  instructed  to 
give  it  a  big  send-off.  About  mid- 
night he  turned  in  his  stuff  and  I 
read  something  like  this : 

"After  the  meeting  had  been 
called  to  order.  Mr.  Highballs  deli- 
vered a  stirring  address.  He  refer- 
red to  the  past  glories  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  pointed  with  pride 
to  the  future  glowing  with  bright 
promise.  He  favored  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  without 
the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other  na- 
tion on  earth.  At  this  juncture  Mike 
Flannigan  and  Dennis  McCarthy  got 
into  a  dispute.  Mike  drew  a  revolver 
and  killed  Dennis.  After  the  annoy- 
ance caused  by  this  slight  disturb- 
ance had  been  dissipated,  the  speaker 
proceeded  as  follows — :" 

I  had  another  experience  with  a 
political  reporter  that  made  me  mad 
and  yet  it  was  so  amusing  I  did  not  fire 
the  genius.  He  was  sent  to  report  a 
meeting  of  local  politicians.  On  the 
way  to  the  meeting  he  fell  in  with 
several  fellows,  who  were  taking  a 
night  off  and  were  throwing  into  their 
systems  the  kind  of  stuff  that  makes 
a  man  see  pink  monkeys  and  laven- 
der zebras.  The  reporter  showed  up, 
looking  as  wise  as  a  blind  mule  in  a 
snowstorm,  but  I  could  tell  there 
was  something  wrong  with  him. 
As  he  walked  to  his  desk  he  was  as 
stately  and  dignified  as  a  Chester- 


field. He  wrote  a  few  lines  and  I 
dodged  his  breath  as  he  handed  in 
his  copy.     This  is  what  he  wrote : 

"The  Republicans  of  the  Fourth 
Ward  met  last  night  at  Cooper's 
Hall,  gave  the  Journal  reporter  the 
horse  laugh  and  adjourned. " 

A  sickly  smile  came  over  his  face 
and  in  his  confusion  he  said,  "Goosh 
night,  Mr.  Whiskey!" 

If  there  is  anything  that  will 
make  a  night  editor  swear  by  the 
beards  of  all  the  prophets  at  once  it 
is  to  try  to  get  a  big  story  over  the 
wires  late  at  night  and  yet  fear  he 
will  fail  through  someone's  stupidity. 

There  was  a  triple  lynching  in  Mis- 
sissippi. I  wired  our  correspondent 
in  the  little  town  to  send  a  big  story. 
It  did  not  come  and  I  sent  him  sev- 
eral other  messages.  Still  no  answer. 
It  was  2  o'clock  and  I  was  getting 
nervous.  The  first  edition  was  about 
to  go  to  press  without  the  story.  I 
used  to  be  a  telegraph  operator,  so  I 
got  to  the  key  and  began  a  talk  with 
the  operator  at  the  railroad  station 
where  the  lynching  occurred. 

*  *  Why  don't  you  deliver  the  message 
I  sent  to  our  correspondent,"  I  said 
as  angrily  as  one  can  over  the  wire. 
The  answer  came: 

"Ef  I  wuz  to  deliver  the  message 
to  your  correspondent,  I  would  hev 
to  take  it  either  to  Heaven  or  to 

.       Your     correspondent    wuz 

killed  in  the  lynching." 

There  was  a  fire  in  Yellville,  Ark. 
The  local  correspondent  was  alert 
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and  on  the  scene.  Yellville  is  about 
half  as  big  as  Smedes,  Miss.  He 
wired:  "Big  fire;  half  town  con- 
sumed.    How  much  shall  I  send?" 

I  answered:  "Cover  fully,  but  be 
brief." 

In  a  few  hours  another  message 
came: 
sumed. 
What  shall  I  do?" 

Promptly    I    wired:    "Find    the 
hottest  place  and  jump  in." 

But  the  greatest  star  I  ever  had 
was  a  young  fellow  I  used  to  send 


"The   whole   town  is  con- 
Everything    is  confusion. 


to  do  sermons,  not  because  he  had 
any  extraordinary  biblical  informa- 
tion, nor  yet  because  of  his  over- 
piety,  but  because  he  could  always 
find  some  unique  feature  in  the  dis- 
course. His  first  attempt  was  just 
after  a  political  campaign,  to  which 
he  had  been  assigned.  His  mind 
was  full  of  politics  when  he  heard 
the  sermon  and  in  writing  the 
preacher's  text  he  said :  "  But  the  Re- 
publican standing  afar  off  would  not 
so  much  as  lift  his  eyes  up  to 
heaven,"  etc. 

"Now,  go  home,"  said  Pop. 


Three  Letters  on  Bohemia 


By  K.  T.  L. 


New  York,  Monday,  Nov.  — . 

DEAR  MAMIE— It  isn't  all  cara- 
mels and  comfy,  this  art- 
nt  life  in  New  York.  I  have 
to  get  up  mighty  early  some  morn- 
ings, let  me  tell  you.  B.  has  the 
cheek  to  say  I'm  pretty  good  at  the 
round,  for  a  -first  year.  I  felt  in- 
clined to  ask  him  if  he  knew  he  was 
talking  to  the  star  pupil  of  the  Bald- 
winsville  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
— but,  bless  you,  he  would  have  pre- 
tended not  to  know  where  Baldwins- 
ville  was. 

That  isn't  what  this  letter  is  to  be 
about,  though.  Bohemia  is  in  sight 
at  last! — these  five  weary  weeks 
have  we  hunted  for  it  in  vain.  I 
told  you  about  the  garlic  place, 
didn't  I?  — where  they  all    talked 


Italian,  and  then  Chris  and  I  found 
out,  by  asking  sly  questions  at  the 
school,  that  all  the  real  Bohemian 
crowd  have  gone  away  from  there 
and  started  a  club,  no  one  knows 
where,  uptown,  and  these  Italian 
talkers  all  sell  fruit  when  they're 
not  eating.  And  did  I  tell  you  about 
the  place  where  the  young  man 
came  in  and  sat  at  the  table  with  us, 
and  we  ran  out? — No.  And  I  won't,, 
No,  Mame,  this  is  sure  enough 
Bohemia,  this  time;  not  fake,  nor 
Bohemia  in  a  show  window;  but  the 
genuine,  sincere,  unconscious  thing. 
We  have  been  there.  It  is  40  cents 
if  you  have  red  wine,  and  45  with 
white.  We  prefer  the  red ;  all 
Bohemians  do,  you  know.  An 
awfully    interesting    man  —  hair 
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sprinkled    with    gray — sat    at    our 
table,  but  he  first  asked  our  permis- 
sion, and  I  must  say   that  I  never 
saw  anything  more   courtly  in  my 
life  than   his   manner.      My!    you 
should  have  seen  him  hand  us  the 
water  bottle — and  after  that,  we  felt 
obliged  to  smile  and  enter  into  con- 
versation.    If  you  don't  do  that  sort 
of  thing,  what's  the  good  of  being 
in  Bohemia?     I  think  he  is  some 
sort  of   veteran  of   the  press.     He 
knows  an  awful  lot  about  everybody 
in  New  York,  and  about  life,  and 
has  been  everywhere.     He  says  that 
Baldomero's  —  that's  this  place — is 
rapidly  getting  to  be  the  resort  for 
the    more    intellectual   Bohemians. 
He,  poor  fellow,  is  obliged  to  dine 
wherever  he  happens  to  find  him- 
self   when    the    time   comes  —  you 
know  how  it  is  with  newspaper  men, 
even  in  Baldwinsville — but  he  makes 
a  point  of  being  at  dear  old  Bal's  on 
Sunday  nights,  and  most  Sundays 
he  has  a  friend  with  him,  a  French- 
man— some  comrade  of  the  glorious 
old  Quartier  days,  I  suppose.      He 
told  us  a  whole  lot  about  the  other 
people  who  were  dining  in  the  room. 
And   all  the  time   he   was  just   as 
polite  as  could  be — that  lofty  sort  of 
deference,    you   know,    that  makes 
you  feel  the  man  is  honoring  your 
sex  in  you.     I  believe,  Mame,  that 
these  knights  of  the  brush  and  the 
pen  are  the  only  true  chivalry  left 
to  us  now.  How  is  that  for  romantic? 
Positively  no  time  for  more  now. 
Ever  yours, 

Cassie. 


Monday,  Nov.  — . 

Did  we  go  to  Bal's  again  last 
night?     Well,  I  should  say  we  did ! 

Nom  d?un  chien!  Humdrum  old 
Baldwinsville  should  see  us  now. 
(The  French  means,  "Name  of  a 
dog  " — any  old  dog — Pluto,  if  you 
like.) 

N.  B. — Everything  in  this  letter  is 
for  your  private  eye  alone.  If  you 
tell  a  soul,  we  are  undone. 

When  I  asked  Chris  if  she  still 
meant  to  go,  she  turned  the  scorn- 
fulest  kind  of  eyes  on  me  and  asked 
if  she  looked  like  one  that  would 
flunk. 

Now,  we  are  surely  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  swim— I  said  that  when 
the  soup  came,  about  two  gallons. 
(You  just  can't  help  being  witty  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Bohemia.)  We 
were  rather  early  for  the  regular 
crowd,  but  our  iron  gray  man  came 
along  presently.  We  don't  know 
his  name,  nor  he  ours.  That's 
Bohemian.  He  said  that  all  these 
people  who  were  flocking  in  were 
the  pick  of  the  old  Andrea  crowd — 
the  garlic  place.  Their  club  doesn't 
meet  on  Sundays,  or  there  has  been 
a  split  or  something.  I  wish  Chris 
and  I  could  get  in.  He  pointed  out 
Skally,  the  famous  newspaper  man 
who  was  the  life  and  soul  of  Andrea 
for  years;  you  would  never  think  he 
was  anything,  to  look  at  him.  Also 
Mrs.  Arnick,  who  writes  "those 
gusty  little  quatrains,"  as  our  iron 
gray  man  explained  to  us.  When  I 
know  more  about  Bohemia,  I  will 
tell  you  what  a  "gusty  quatrain" 
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is.  Mrs.  Arnick's  hat  looks  as  if 
she  slept  in  it,  and  she  wears  her 
hair  down  over  one  eye — sort  of 
gusty — but  she  is  awfully  smart. 
Our  friend,  the  iron  gray,  was  all 
the  time  wishing  his  friend  would 
come,  but  he  didn't,  and  he  said  he 
must  be  working*  hard.  (That's  an 
awful  sentence,  but  you  know  what 
I  mean.)  I  suppose  he  is  on  a  statue; 
iron  gray  says  he  has  the  "  hand  of 


Praxiteels."  They  don't  pronounce 
it  four  syllables,  Prax-it-el-es,  any 
more  now,  like  we  did  at  High 
School. 

We  had  the  most  interesting  con- 
versation, of  course.  Iron  gray 
gave  us  his  views  about  Bohemia, 
and  bachelor  girls  and  all  that — very 
sensible,  I  think — says  "Honi  soit" 
is  his  motto,  and  does  not  see  why, 
in  this  advanced  age,  a  woman  can't 
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"lead  her  own  life,  be  independent, 
and  yet  keep  her  effeminacy."  Chris 
says  lie  couldn't  have  said  "effemi- 
nacy," because  it  isn't  the  right 
word;  but  I  know  he  did,  and  so  it 
must  be  right. 

I  can't  take  time  to  tell  you  all 
about  the  dinner,  but  it  ended  in  a 
zabiglione,  which  is  the  thing  at 
Bal's.  It  was  extra.  Our  iron  gray, 
with  the  most  beautiful  old-fash- 
ioned politeness,  begged  permission 
to  offer  us  "this  slight  hospitality, 
to  cement  our  friendship,  as  it  were." 
I  thought  it  just  the  thing,  though 
Chris  says  this  morning  it  was  too 
sweet  and  sticky.  It  is  made  with 
egg  and  sherry  and  syrup.  Then 
we  said  he  must  allow  us  to  return 
his  courtesy.  But  the  difficulty  was, 
how?  I  just  couldn't  stand  any 
more  of  that  zabiglione.  We  finally 
decided  on  a  fousse  cafey  which  he 
drank,  but  Chris  and  I  poured  ours 
in  our  saucers,  being  deathly  afraid 
of  the  consequences — that  red  wine 
and  all. 

It  made  us  quite  sad  to  see  how 
our  friend  took  it  to  heart  when  we 
got  up  to  go.  He  said  it  was  one 
more  bright  moment  of  his  life  pass- 
ing into  the  eclipse  of ,  some- 
thing I  didn't  catch.  His  way  of 
helping  us  on  with  our  wraps  was, 
in  itself,  enough  to  prove  him  the 
accomplished  man    of    the  world. 

The  zabiglione  has  not  agreed 
with  us  very  well,  but  what's  the 
odds?  It  cemented  our  friendship, 
and  in  a  week  or  two  we  shall  be 
full  fledged  Bohemians,   with  the 


Arnicks  and  Skallys,  and  the  whole 
crowd.  I  will  get  their  autographs 
for  you,  if  you  like. 

Excuse  tfce  usual  conventional 
frills.  Bohemia  knows  no  frills,  but 
just  shuts  up  like  this — 

Toujours  a  toi, 
Cassie. 

Sunday  night,  Nov.  — 
Dearest  Mamie: — I  might  as  well 
have  it  over  and  done  with.  Of 
course  Arthur  has  promised,  but  it  is 
human  to  err,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
whole  thing  is  bound  to  come  out. 
If  you  let  it  get  talked  about  in 
Baldwinsville,you  shall  never  see  me 
again;  I  will  never  come  home. 

Arthur  Waldo — Chris's  brother, 
not  her  uncle  Arthur,  thank  good- 
ness— most  unexpectedly  appeared 
yesterday,  saying  it  was  all  settled 
at  the  last  moment,  he  was  to  go  to 
Boston, to  the  Tech  (with  conditions) 
after  all,  and  he  had  one  day  to  spend 
in  New  York.  Of  course  you  can 
imagine  our  delight.  Yes,  dear,  but 
wait. 

The  day  was  one  giddy  round, 
commencing  with  a  lunch  at  some 
Broadway  place  and  proceeding,  by 
way  of  a  matinee  at  Daly's,  to  the 
dinner  hour,  when  we  were  ravenous. 
Then  he  asked,  "Where  shall  we 
go,"  and  Chris  gave  me  a  look  which 
I  took  to  mean,  "Whatever  you  do, 
don't  mention  BaVs"  so  I  said  noth- 
ing at  all.  "Well,"  says  Arthur, 
"you  girls  don't  seem  to  know  your 
way  about  this  town  overwell.  I 
guess  I'll  have  to  do  my  own  piloting. " 
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The  place  he  hit  upon  was  a  cer- 
tain McWarter's  chop  house.  You 
might  think,  by  the  name,  it  was  a 
cheap  kind  of  place,  but  that's  where 
you're  wrong-;  it's  one  of  the  swellest 
dining  places  in  the  theatrical  dis- 
trict. Mamie,  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
ever  have  the  face,  to  write  this 
thing.  You  see,  Arthur  gave  me  the 
carte  to  order  from,  and  I  was  very 
busy,  trying  to  make  up  my  mind, 
and  saying  all  the  time,  "I  wish 
you'd  help  me  order,  Chris."  Chris 
wasn't  paying  a  bit  of  attention  to 
me,  I  thought.  She  says  she  trod  on 
my  toe  under  the  table,  but  I  don't 
remember  it.  The  first  thing  I  knew 
was  when  I  was  trying  to  decide  be- 
tween chicken  gumbo  and  mulliga- 
tawny, and  the  waiter  poured  water 
over  my  gloves.  Chris  tried  to 
create  a  diversion  by  saying  she  was 
not  feeling  well  and  must  go  home 
at  once.  She  had  stood  up,  and  I 
was  shaking  the  water  out  of  my 
gloves,  when  our  iron  gray  zabig- 
lione  man  that  had  cemented  friend- 
ship with  us  at  that  place,  brought 
me  a  fresh  napkin!  He  was  our 
waiter!  He  had  on  a  spike  tail  coat, 
and  his  face  was  like  marble! 

That  was  what  had  made  Chris 
feel  so  badly.  She  saw.  him  the  mo- 
ment she  sat  down,  and  says  she 
thought  he  was  going  to  have  a  fit 
right  there.  We  certainly  made  a 
disgraceful  mess  of  it.  Arthur  would 
never  have  known  anything  if  we 
hadn't  lost  our  nerve.  There  was 
Chris  declaring  she  felt  so  ill  she 


would  have  to  go  home  and  go  to 
bed,  and  Arthur  says  I  turned  as 
white  as  the  tablecloth.  We  didn't 
go  home;  we  went  to  another  place 
and  had  dinner,  and  when  we  con- 
fessed, Arthur  laughed  at  us  till  we 
could  have  died  of  shame.  He  said 
he  had  had  a  delightful  evening's 
entertainment.  Never  mind;  he 
never  got  it  out  of  us  about  the 
zabiglione.  This  morning,  before 
he  started  for  Boston,  he  promised 
not  to  tell. 

We  have  made  arrangements  to 
take  our  dinners  at  a  boarding  house 
on  this  block,  where  we  went  the 
first  week  we  were  here.  We  had  an 
early  dinner  there  today,  and  it  turns 
out  there  are  two  other  girls  from  the 
School  there.  It  isn't  a  bit  like  Bo- 
hemia, which  is  why  I  like  it.  They 
don't  have  any  queer  messes  after 
dinner  with  slimy  Italian  names  to 
cement  friendships.  Good-bye,  Bo- 
hemia. 

I  am  feeling  terribly  homesick  to- 
night. Give  my  love  to  your  dear 
mother,  and  kiss  little  Bibbles  for  me. 

Always  your  affectionate  friend, 
Cassandra  Baxter. 

P.  S. — Chris  and  I  have  concluded 
that  "the  hand  of  Praxiteels"  must 
be  the  fancy  baker  at  McWarter's 
chop  house. 

We  are  going  to  commence  on 
some  new  waists  tomorrow,  as  Ar- 
thur is  coming  back  to  see  us  again 
in  two  weeks  and  may  take  us  out  to 
dinner — not  to  McWarter's,  though. 

Cassib. 
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EVERY  movement  must  have  its 
pioneers — those  who  push  for- 
ward and  blaze  the  way  for  Progress, 
often  leaving  their  bones  to  whiten  by 
the  wayside.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  periodical  publications  in  Amer- 
ica. The  earliest  of  them  was  Dr. 
Franklin's  General  Magazine  and  His- 
torical  Chronicle,  begun  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1741.  It  was  modeled  after 
Edward  Cave's  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, founded  in  England  ten  years 
previously,  and  existed  only  half  a 
year.  It  was  followed  by  others  which 
were  also  short-lived.  Indeed,  the  first 
American  magazine  to  go  beyond  the 
age  of  ten  years  was  The  Portfolio, 
of  Philadelphia.  This  was  originally 
a  weekly  quarto;  but  in  1806  it  be- 
came a  monthly  octavo,  existing  until 
1823. 

As  The  Portfolio  was  the  first  real 
success,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  going 
somewhat  outside  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  give  the  enterprise  and  its 
publishers  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
Its  editors  were  Joseph  Dennie,  who 
died  in  1812,  and  Nicholas  Biddle,  the 
eminent  financier;  and  among  its  con- 
tributors were  the  first  man  in  this 
country  to  follow  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession, the  novelist,  Charles  Brockton 
Brown,  and  John  Quincy  Adams, 
whose  "Letters  from  Silesia"  were 
originally  printed  in  it. 

Both  Biddle  and  Dennie  were  noted 
persons  of  their  day — the  former  was 
regarded  as  the  handsomest  man  in 
Philadelphia,  certainly  a  unique  dis- 
tinction; while  the  latter  was  perhaps 
the  most  picturesque  in  his  attire. 
Biddle's    literary    tastes    led    him    to 
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undertake  with  Dennie  the  associate 
editorship  of  The  Portfolio,  and  after 
his  partner's  death  he  conducted  the 
magazine  alone.  He  engaged  in  other 
literary  work,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  preparation  for  the 
press  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  report  of 
their  exploring  expedition  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  He  in- 
duced Jefferson  to  write  the  introduc- 
tory memoir  of  Lewis.  But  before 
that  he,  like  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
Richard  Henry  Wilde,  took  an  active 
part  in  politics.  In  1815  his  judicious 
course  in  regard  to  the  Hartford  con- 
vention may  have  prevented  the  seces- 
sion of  the  New  England  States,  and 
he  antagonized  President  Jackson  in 
the  celebrated  "bank  war."  Dennie 
was  a  journalist  of  ability,  having  at 
one  time  been  editor  of  The  United 
States  Gazette  at  Philadelphia.  His 
reputation  has  passed  away  like  his 
magazine,  and  yet  there  was  a  some- 
thing in  his  personality  which  causes  us 
to  cheerfully  pause  to  read  that  he  was 
above  the  average  height,  was  a  rapid 
writer,  and  often  sent  in  his  copy  by 
piecemeal — while  playing  cards.  Re- 
verting to  his  dress,  it  is  recorded  that 
he  appeared  one  morning  at  his  office 
in  this  garb :  "A  pea-green  coat,  white 
vest,  nankeen  small-clothes,  white  silk 
stockings,  and  pumps  fastened  with 
silver  buckles  which  covered  at  least 
half  the  foot  from  instep  to  toe;  his 
small  clothes  were  tied  at  the  knees 
w4th  ribbon  of  the  same  color  in  dou- 
ble bows,  the  ends  reaching  down  to 
the  ankles;  his  hair  in  front  was 
loaded  with  pomatum,  frizzled  or 
craped  and  powdered ;  behind,  his  nat- 
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ural  hair  was  augmented  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  false  tail,  which,  enrolled  in 
some  yards  of  black  ribbon,  hung  half- 
way down  his  back."  Requiescat  in 
pace! 

But  the  northern  section  of  the 
country  has  long  since  passed  the  ex- 
perimental or  pioneer  period,  hav- 
ing a  number  of  weeklies,  month- 
lies, and  quarterlies  that  would  re- 
flect credit  on  any  age  or  country. 
The  South,  however,  has  not  been 
so  fortunate.  Several  reasons  are 
ventured,  but  they  are  rather  poor 
excuses.  We  have  long  exhibited 
a  liking  for  books — the  library  of 
William  Byrd  of  "Westover"  was  per- 
haps the  best  individual  library  in  the 
colonies.  Our  civilization  has  not 
been  surpassed — Burke's  tribute  to  the 
Provincial  Congress  was  bestowed 
upon  the  Southern  delegates  as  well 
as  upon  those  from  New  England.  If 
New  York  had  a  bookmaking  plant 
in  1769,  a  Scotch  bookseller  had  one 
in  Charleston  in  1764.  But  whatever 
the  cause — whether  for  the  reason 
that  we  took  more  interest  as  a  class 
in  statecraft  than  literature,  or  that 
we  have  not  been  well-equipped  finan- 
cially, or  that,  if  it  takes  towns  and 
cities  to  foster  literature?  New  Eng- 
land had  these  earlier  than  the  South 
— the  publishing  interests  have  not 
thrived  here  as  they  have  in  the  North. 

All  things  considered,  we  began 
comparatively  early  in  some  neigh- 
borhoods to  start  up  literary  publica- 
tions— a  little  more  than  three-score 
years  after  Dr.  Franklin's  venture, 
and  about  the  time  Dennie  founded 
his  monthly;  but  I  shall  refer  only, 
and  in  a  brief  manner,  to  such  as  at- 
tained to  something  more  than  a  local 
importance  in  their  short  careers,  or 
whose  editors  reached  more  or  less 
distinction. 

The  first  was  The  Monthly  Regis- 
ter, established  in  Charleston  in  1805. 


From  1815  to  1819  The  Portico  was 
published  in  Baltimore.  Another 
early  Baltimore  periodical  was  The 
Red  Book,  in  which  John  P.  Kennedy 
began  his  editorial  life.  Thus  the 
genial  author  of  "Horse-Shoe  Robin- 
son" was  not  only  a  pioneer  in  fiction, 
but  a  pioneer  in  the  effort  to  draw  out 
Southern  genius.  John  P.  Kennedy! 
"a  name  that  makes  one  in  charity 
with  all  mankind,"  is  the  tribute  paid 
by  Griswold.  How  many  aspiring 
writers  he  encouraged  and  fostered! 
Had  it  not  been  for  him  perhaps  the 
world  would  never  have  heard  of  Poe 
after  he  went,  discouraged  and  hun- 
gry, to  Baltimore  in  183 1. 

The  name  of  Paul  H.  Hayne  has 
given  a  degree  of  interest  to  two 
Charleston  magazines — Russell's  and 
The  Literary  Gazette.  He  became  edi- 
tor of  the  first  when  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  that  is  to  say,  about 
1853.  Among  the  contributors  to 
both  were  William  Gilmore  Simms, 
the  Macoenas  to  a  band  of  brilliant  lit- 
erary workers,  and  Henry  Timrod,  the 
pathos  of  whose  life  struggle  has 
scarcely  a  counterpart  in  history.  But 
before  the  day  of  these  periodicals, 
The  Magnolia  had  been  started  in 
Charleston,  beginning  in  1842  and  sus- 
pending in  1843.  There  The  South- 
ern Review  of  the  same  city  became 
noted  under  the  editorship  of  Hugh 
S.  Legare  and  Stephen  Elliott.  It 
suspended  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
volume. 

Elliott  was  a  banker  and  naturalist, 
and  aided  in  founding  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  State  Medical  College. 
His  collection  in  natural  history  was 
one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  coun- 
try. After  his  death  in  1830  Legare 
became  editor,  continuing  in  that  po- 
sition until  the  magazine  ceased  publi- 
cation. Legare  was  attorney-general 
of   the    State   during   his   editorship. 
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In  1838  he  became  charge  d'  affaires 
at  Brussels.  Two  years  later  he  be- 
gan a  series  of  brilliant  papers  in  The 
Jfew  York  Review.  He  ultimately 
became  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  and  died  suddenly  in  Boston 
while  attending,  with  President  Tyler, 
the  ceremonies  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument. 

In  looking  over  old  numbers  of 
The  Southern  Review,  one  finds  it 
hard  to  excuse  the  public  for  permit- 
ting the  magazine  to  die.  The  reviews 
are  scholarly  and  timely.  The  current 
questions  of  the  day  are  exhaustively 
discussed,  the  essays  comparing  favor- 
ably with  the  best.  And  how  refresh- 
ing and  interesting  are  many  of  the 
articles,  though  some  seventy-five 
years  have  passed  since  they  were 
written !  In  the  volume  for  1828  there 
is  an  able  paper  in  defense  of  the 
Revolutionary  martyr,  Isaac  Hayne, 
which  forever  fixes  odium  on  the 
British  authorities  for  his  execution. 
There  is  also  an  article  in  the  same 
volume  on  Byron,  which  is  wonder- 
fully judicions  when  we  consider  that  it 
was  written  soon  after  the  poet's  death. 
We  also  come  upon  reviews  of  T.  J. 
Randolph's  "Memoirs  of  Jefferson," 
published  in  Charlottesville  in  1829: 
of  Thomas  Moore's  "Letters  and  Jour- 
nal of  Lord  Byron,  with  a  Notice  of 
His  Life,"  published  by  J.  &  J.  Har- 
per, of  New  York,  in  1830,  and  of 
"Poems"  by  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
issued  from  the  New  York  press  of  E. 
Bliss  in  1832.  which  take  us  back  to 
the  stirring  days  of  old.  Just  how  far 
we  are  carried  may  be  seen  when  we 
read  these  beginning  lines  on  the  first 
volume  of  the  great  pioneer  of  Ameri- 
can poets,  then  almost  unknown: 

It  seems  from  the  very  modest 
preface  of  the  author,  that  most  of  the 
following  poems  have  been  already 
printed  as  occasional  pieces.  But  for 
this  information  we  should  not  have 


been  aware  of  the  fact,  for  although 
we  have  often  heard  Mr.  Bryant  ad- 
vantageously spoken  of,  it  has  so  hap- 
pened that  we  have  never,  until  the 
publication  of  this  little  volume,  read 
anything  of  his  in  verse.  All  that  we 
know  01  him  even  now  is,  that  he  is 
an  editor  of  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able daily  journals  in  the  country,  and 
the  author  of  this  pretty  collection  of 
poetry — the  most  faultless,  and  we 
think,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  col- 
lection of  American  poetry  which  we 
have  ever  seen.  ...  A  writer 
who  is  capable  of  what  he  has  done,  is 
capable  of  a  great  deal  more.  The 
elements  of  poetical  talent — in  a  cer- 
tain department  of  the  art — he  un- 
questionably possesses  in  a  high  de- 
gree. Let  him  refine  them  by  elabo- 
rate cultivation — let  him  combine 
them  in  a  work,  calculated  to  display 
the  higher  attributes  of  genius,  by 
sustained  invention  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose, and  we  predict,  with  confidence, 
that  he  will  entwine  his  name  with  his 
land's  language  and  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  one  of  the  first,  both  in  time 
and  excellence,  of  American  poets — 
and  that  without  the  sinister  assistance 
of  such  an  auxiliary  as  Mr.  Kettel.* 
.  .  .  We  do  not  see  why  the  au- 
thor might  not  produce  something 
worthy  to  be  classed,  at  least,  with 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  and  the  De- 
serted Village.  We  do  not  mean  to 
intimate  that,  from  these  specimens, 
we  are  ready  to  compare  Mr.  Bryant 
with  Campbell  and  Goldsmith — but 
we  think  that  he  would  most  excel  in 
that  class  of  poetry  to  which  the  beau- 
tiful productions  just  mentioned  be- 
long— and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his 
excellence  in  that  kind  would  be  of  no 
ordinary  stamp. 

*  This  is  a  reference  to  Samuel  Kettel,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  in  1829  published  "  Specimens  of 
American  Poetry,  with  Critical  and  Biographical 
Notices."—.//. 
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The  fame  of  James  D.  B.  DeBow, 
who  was  a  celebrated  statistician,  has 
not  yet  passed  away.  He  became  edi- 
tor of  The  Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
view in  1844,  a  periodical  founded  in 
Charleston  in  1841  by  Daniel  K. 
Whitaker.  His  elaborate  article  on 
"Oregon  and  the  Oregon  Question," 
while  as  yet  a  contributor,  attracted 
great  attention  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  appeared  in  French,  and  was 
the  occasion  of  a  debate  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1845  ne 
withdrew  from  the  editorship  and  es- 
tablished DeBovfs  Commercial  Re- 
view, which  was  also  devoted  to  lit- 
erature. While  superintendent  of  the 
census  under  President  Pierce  in 
1853,  he  continued  his  editorial  work. 
During  the  war  between  the  States 
The  Review  was  suspended,  and  was 
first  resumed  in  New  York  city,  and 
subsequently  in  Nashville. 

Besides  The  Southern  Quarterly 
Review,  Daniel  K.  Whitaker  founded 
in  Charleston  The  Southern  Literary 
Journal  and  Whitaker's  Magazine. 
Removing  to  New  Orleans  in  1866,  he 
published  The  New  Orleans  Monthly 
Review,  which  he  edited  until  his 
death  in  1881. 

So  we  see  Charleston  was  once  very 
ambitious  in  a  literary  way.  As  Mrs. 
Preston  has  said,  "the  old  Huguenot 
element,  with  its  aristocratic  names 
and  associations,  was  strong,  and  the 
large  admixture  of  good  English 
blood  helped  to  make  its  people  just 
a  little  exclusive.  Boston  herself  did 
not  gather  the  mantle  of  her  self- 
importance  in  a  more  queenly  man- 
ner about  her  than  did  this  city  by  the 
sea.  There  was  a  decided  literary  ele- 
ment, too,  among  its  higher  classes. 
Legare's  wit  and  scholarship  bright- 
ened its  social  circle;  Calhoun's  deep 
shadow  loomed  over  it  from  his  plan- 
tation at  Fort  Hill;  Gilmore  Simms's 
genial    culture    broadened    its    sym- 
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pathies."  Simms,  Legare,  Elliott, 
Hayne,  Whitaker,  and  Timrod  de- 
serve more  at  our  hands  than  they 
have  ever  received  for  their  successful 
endeavor  to  create  throughout  the 
South  a  literary  atmosphere. 

Among  the  New  Orleans  periodi- 
cals which  attained  some  celebrity 
was  The  Ladies'  Book,  published  be- 
fore the  war,  and  to  which  L.  Vir- 
ginia French  was  a  contributor.  Then 
there  was  The  Southern  Magazine. 
The  latter  was  established  in  1869  by 
Bartley  Campbell,  the  dramatist, 
whose  "Galley  Slave"  and  "Big  Bo- 
nanza" will  be  readily  recalled.  It  had 
a  short  life,  as  Campbell  had  "no  con- 
tinuing city." 

After  the  war  of  1861-5  General 
Daniel  H.  Hill  established  at  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  The  Land  We  Love,  a 
readable  monthly.  Among  its  con- 
tributors were  Mrs.  French,  F.  O. 
Ticknor,  and  A.  J.  Ryan,  author  of 
"The  Conquered  Banner."  General 
Hill's  editorials  were  especially  vigor- 
ous and  attractive. 

The  Southern  Home  Journal  was  a 
Baltimore  paper  which  made  some 
impress;  while  Albert  Taylor  Bled- 
soe's Southern  Review  was  a  power 
in  literature  and  theology.  Dr.  Bled- 
soe was  one  of  the  brainiest  men  of  his 
time.  It  is  said  that  his  book,  "Is 
Davis  a  Traitor?"  brought  about  the 
release  of  the  distinguished  captive  in 
1867.  Mrs.  Herrick,  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  Bledsoe,  who  was  an  associate  on 
the  editorial  staff,  was  later  connected 
in  an  editorial  capacity  with  New 
York  journals.  The  Methodist  Quar- 
terly Review,  now  ably  conducted  by 
Dr.  Tigert  at  Nashville,  succeeded 
The  Southern  Review. 

In  1844  The  Southern  Literary 
Journal  and  Monthly  Review  was 
started  in  Nashville.  It  was  published 
about  a  year,  its  founders  being  Ed- 
ward Z.  C.  Judson  and  A.  H.  Kidd. 
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Had  it  received  proper  support,  it 
would  have  no  doubt  become  one  of 
the  best  magazines  in  the  South.  I 
may  safely  venture  the  assertion  in 
view  of  the  ability  afterwards  dis- 
played by  its  editor,  Judson.  Judson's 
career  was  as  interesting  as  that  of 
Poe.  He  was  a  sailor  early  in  his  ca- 
reer, and  on  being  assigned  to  the 
Levant  as  midshipman,  he  fought 
seven  duels  with  midshipmen  who  re- 
fused to  mess  with  him  because  he 
had  been  a  common  sailor,  and  es- 
caped from  each  without  a  wound. 
During  the  war  between  the  States 
he  was  a  chief  of  scouts  among  the 
Indians,  and  while  in  service  received 
twenty  wounds.  His  first  literary  ef- 
forts began  with  a  story  of  adventure 
in  The  Knickerbocker  in  1838;  when, 
six  years  later,  he  undertook  the 
Nashville  enterprise.  In  1848  he  pub- 
lished Ned  Buntline's  Own,  and 
during  the  Astor  place  riots  in  New 
York  he  was  arrested  for  exciting  an 
outbreak  through  its  columns,  and  im- 
prisoned twelve  months.  After  his 
release  he  devoted  himself  to  writing 
sensational  stories  under  the  pen- 
name  of  "Ned  Buntline,"  his  income 
from  this  source  amounting  to  $20,- 
000  a  year.  I  have  seen  copies  of  his 
Nashville  journal,  which  were  de- 
cidedly promising. 

Mrs.  Annie  Chambers-Ketchum 
published  a  few  numbers  of  The  Lotus 
at  Memphis,  when  the  magazine  was 
suspended  on  account  of  the  war  in 
1861.  It  was  rather  above  the  aver- 
age. This  lady  afterwards  became 
widely  known  as  a  poet  and  reader, 
her  volume,  "Lotos  Flowers,"  and  her 
poem,  "Benny,"  winning  praise  from 
the  best  critics.  The  Lotus,  I  am  told, 
published  some  of  the  earliest  verses 
of  the  Massachusetts  writer,  Nora 
Perry,  who  subsequently  won  a  na- 
tional reputation.  In  1887  a  Philadel- 
phia house  brought  out  Mrs.  Cham- 


bers-Ketchum's  "Botany  for  Acade- 
mies and  Colleges."  During  the 
preparation  of  that  work,  I  had  the 
honor  of  entertaining  her  as  a  guest 
in  my  home.  A  lady  once  gave  this 
account  of  her :  "She  has  a  handsome 
forehead;  mouth  large;  large  black 
eyes,  beautiful  more  with  brilliancy 
than  with  softness.  She  is  a  brilliant 
talker.  In  speaking  once  of  some 
beautiful  woman,  she  said:  'Her  fea- 
tures are  so  perfect,  they  seem  as  if 
moulded  by  an  artist ;  and' — pausing  a 
moment — 'they  were  shaped  by  an 
Artist;  and  they  certainly  bear  the  im- 
press of  His  divine  workmanship.' 
She  is  a  glorious  woman,  and  a 
poetess."  The  description  was  correct 
She  is  a  native  Kentuckian,  and  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  the  South,  and 
this  section  has  lost  much  by  not  of- 
fering greater  opportunities  to  per- 
sons of  such  genius  as  she  possesses. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  maga- 
zines of  recent  years  was  started  in 
Louisville  about  1890,  if  my  recollec- 
tion is  not  at  fault.  It  was  begun  as 
Fetter's  Magazine.  General  Basil  W. 
Duke  and  Opie  Read  were  editors  at 
different  times.  It,  too,  went  the  way 
of  all  flesh — and  many  magazines. 

I  come  to  mention  now  the  most 
popular  and  longest-lived  literary 
periodical  the  South  has  ever  had, 
preferring  to  withhold  it,  on  account 
of  its  former  importance,  for  the  clos- 
ing remarks  of  this  necessarily  frag- 
mentary resume;  I  mean  The  South- 
ern Literary  Messenger,  of  Richmond. 
The  publisher  and  first  editor,  while 
the  journal  was  in  its  early  struggles 
for  existence,  employed  Edgar  A.  Poe 
as  his  assistant  in  November,  1835. 
The  salary  paid  the  man  who  made 
The  Messenger  the  equal  of  the  best 
publication  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States,  and  who  is  regarded  in  Europe 
today  as  the  greatest  genius  this  coun- 
try has  produced,  was  ten  dollars  a 
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week.  Poe  at  once  began  to  make  a 
reputation  as  a  critic,  though  he  wrote 
poems  and  fiction  also,  demonstrating 
that  he  had  the  proper  conception  of 
literary  art  and  a  high  standard.  In 
December  he  "began  to  fall  in  with 
his  broad-axe."  A  suitable  opportu- 
nity occurred  when  the  much-puffed 
novel,  "Norman  Leslie/'  by  Theodore 
S.  Fay,  appeared.  Fay  was  a  shining 
mark,  being  then  the  associate  editor 
of  The  New  York  Mirror  and  the 
pet  of  the  metropolitan  literateurs. 
Poe's  critique  was  followed  by  others 
as  severe — and  as  pertinent,  and  his 
fame  soon  became  national,  the 
Southern  press  crying,  "lay  on!"  and 
that  of  the  North  chafing.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Poe,  and  The  Messenger 
as  well,  he  lost  his  place,  presumably 
because  of  his  intemperance,  after  the 
first  number  for  1837.  But  under  the 
impetus  given  it,  The  Messenger  con- 
tinued to  prosper.  It  was  ten  years 
subsequently  fortunate  in  securing  the 
editorial  services  of  John  R.  Thomp- 
son, who  remained  with  it  for  twelve 
years.  Thompson  was  scarcely  less 
brilliant  than  Poe,  and  his  influence 
on  our  literature  has  been  great.  He 
was  one  of  our  best  critics  and  a 
poet  of  position,  combining  scholar- 
ship with  ability,  cultivated  taste,  and 
industry.  His  style  was  as  polished 
and  ornate  as  that  of  any  American 
of  his  time.  During  the  war,  having 
lost  his  health,  he  traveled  in  Europe, 
where  he  was  for  awhile  on  the  staff 
of  the  London  Herald,  at  the  same 
time  contributing  to  Blackwood's  and 
The  Cornhill  Magazine. 

The  Messenger  suspended  near  the 
end  of  the  war.  From  1859  to  lts  sus" 
pension  its  editor  was  Dr.  George  W. 
Bagby,  the  poet,  lecturer,  and  author 
of  the  once  famous  and  delightfully 
humorous  letters  of  "Mozis  Addums." 

One  is  inclined  to  grow  sentimental 
while  recalling  those  defunct  publica- 


tions, for  the  aspirations  and  promises 
of  a  bygone  era  breathe  from  the  yel- 
low pages — here  a  fine  essay  or  a 
striking  sketch,  and  there  a  poem 
having  the  sparkle  and  dew  of  Heli- 
con despite  the  fact  that  it  is  now 
seldom  quoted.  There  were  many 
persons  of  real  genius  who  made  those 
pamphlets  dear  to  our  foreparents, 
such  as  Kennedy,  Simms,  Poe,  Tim- 
rod,  Hayne,  Ticknor,  author  of  "The 
Knights  of  the  Valley;"  Legare,  "Bill 
Arp,  John  Esten  Cooke,  Longstreet, 
Pinkney,  who  wrote  the  exquisite 
poem,  "A  Health;"  Philip  P.  Cook, 
whose  "Florence  Vane"  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  lyrics  in  the  language ;  Rich- 
ard Henry  Wilde,  Donald  G.  Mitchell, 
who  began  his  "Reveries  of  a  Bache- 
lor" in  The  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger; George  Fitzhugh,  the  eminent 
sociologist  who  held  that  the  Puri- 
tans are  a  slave  race,  the  descendants 
of  the  Saxon  serfs ;  Mrs.  Preston,  Mrs. 
Chambers-Ketchum,  Charles  A.  Pils- 
bury,  Albert  Pike,  James  Rider  Ran- 
dall, Henry  L.  Flash,  Barnard  Shipp, 
the  Tuckers,  Jere  Clemens,  William 
Wirt,  William  Henry  Peck,  James 
Barrien  Hope,  W.  A.  Carruthers,  and 
scores  of  others. 

In  1892  there  were  in  this  country 
3,309  periodicals.  The  number  of 
monthlies — not  ^11  devoted  to  litera- 
ture, of  course — was  2,754.  There 
are  more  in  1903  than  ever  before, 
and  some  of  them  are  issued  in  the 
South.  Those  of  this  section  lead 
generally  a  precarious  existence — 
why?  It  is  not  because  our  people 
are  not  readers;  the  subscription  lists 
of  Northern  Magazines  will  convince 
one  of  this.  It  is  not  because  the  love 
of  literature  does  not  exist;  in  1869 
the  author  of  "Living  Writers  of  the 
South"  numbered  one  hundred  and 
sixty  male  and  seventy-five  female 
writers,  more  than  two  hundred  hav- 
ing published  books.     It  must  be  ad- 
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mitted  that  the  Southern  public  is  not 
sufficiently  alert  to  the  idea  that,  with 
proper  encouragement,  the  section 
which  has  given  to  the  Northern  pe- 


riodicals so  many  of  their  best  and 
most  popular  contributors  should 
support  at  least  one  first-class  South- 
ern magazine. 


Blue  Ribbons 

By  ANNE  RANKIN  OSBORNE 


THE  treacherous  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  River  wriggled  slug- 
¥ishly  over  a  bed  of  shifting  sand, 
he  fall  rains  had  not  yet  set  in  and 
the  river  seemed  almost  an  absurdity, 
so  shallow  were  the  channels  and  so 
many  the  dry  patches  of  sand.  Red- 
topped  sumac  bushes  and  long-plumed 
goldenrod  waved  an  invitation  from 
the  Osage  side  of  the  river  to  the  oc- 
cupants of  a  government  rig  from 
Ponca  Indian  Agency. 

"What  a  funny  river!"  laughed  a 
girl,  evidently  seeing  things  of  the 
West  for  the  first  time.  "I  should 
call  it  a  creek  or  a  spring  branch — 
and  you  asked  Mr.  Steele  if  it  were 
fordable !"  she  laughed,  teasingly,  and 
contentedly  tied  afresh  the  blue  rib- 
bons of  her  wide  hat. 

"You  haven't  seen  the  Arkansas  in 
all  seasons,  little  Tenderfoot,  or  you 
wouldn't  laugh  at  me,"  replied  her 
companion.  "See  the  distance  from 
bank  to  bank " 

"Hello,  there!  Here!  Here!  This 
a-way !"  called  a  voice  excitedly  from 
a  clump  of  oaks  and  cottonwood  a 
short  distance  up  stream. 

"My  goodness,  Alice!  Be  steady, 
little  girl.  I  never  dreamed  of  quick- 
sand!" 

The  wheels  of  the  heavy  vehicle, 
built  for  hard  prairie  usage,  were 
grinding  hub  deep  in  the  glittering 
stuff,  and  the  team  of  grays  were 
floundering  clumsily. 


"Pull  'em  up,  Mr.  Clinton!  That's 
hard  sand  to  your  left !  There !  Give 
'em  line — now  straight  for  me!"  con- 
tinued the  voice. 

Alice  gasped  with  relief  when  the 
big  grays  found  footing  and  strain- 
ingly  pulled  the  creaking  vehicle  to 
safe  ground. 

"I  was  the  tenderfoot,"  said  Mr. 
Clinton,  quietly,  to  Alice.  "Well,  Jo, 
you  played  the  part  of  a  guardian 
angel  that  time,  sure,"  he  called  out 
to  the  queer  figure  standing  ankle- 
deep  in  midstream. 

Alice  could  not  repress  a  smile  of 
sudden  amusement  despite  the  fright- 
ened beating  of  her  heart,  which  she 
afterwards  declared  she  "couldn't 
swallow." 

Long  of  legs  and  short  of  body, 
with  a  face,  like  the  moon  at  full,  set 
about  with  an  aureole  of  pale  locks 
and  surmounted  by  a  gray  felt  brim 
betokening  the  profession  of  cowboy, 
Jo  Law  was,  for  the  moment,  the  em- 
bodiment of  embarrassment  of  the 
keenest  type.  He  had  not  observed 
the  girl  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  knew  the  turnout  to  be  that 
of  the  Ponca  agent,  who  had  never 
before  crossed  that  way. 

"I  heard  yo'  a-comin',  sir,  and  was 
'fraid  yo'  didn't  know  'bout  the  sand," 
he  managed  to  say.  "That's  the  worst 
hole  in  the  river,  but  if  you'd  a-noticed 
this  stake  and  driv  to  it,  there  ain't  a 
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better  ford  anywheres.    Now,  pull  in, 
sir,  and  pull  up  on  dry  yearth." 

Mr.  Clinton  proceeded  to  do  so, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  brought  his 
panting  team  to  a  standstill  in  the 
kindly  shade  of  a  cottonwood,  and  Jo 
Law  had  splashed  out  in  his  wet  boots, 
impulsive  little  Alice  was  standing 
up  in  the  buggy,  holding  out  her  hand 
and  smiling  another  kind  of  smile 
toward  the  awkward  boy.  Where- 
upon his  embarrassment  vanished  and 


years.  Besides,  Jo,  she  can  teach  all 
right." 

"I'll  bet  she  can*"  said  Jo,  fervently, 
looking  into  the  face  above  the  blue 
ribbons ;  and  from  that  moment,  some- 
how, the  world  seemed  to  Jo  to  be  girt 
about  with  ribbons  of  the  sweetest 
blue. 

"Won't  yo'  all  come  over  to  the 
cabin  and  see  mother,  Mr.  Clinton?" 

"I  thought  you  were  a  cowboy," 
Mr.  Law,"  interrupted  Alice. 


The  race  was  fairly  on  and  the  ribbons  flying 


was  forgotten,  as  all  things  unpleasant 
were  wont  in  her  presence. 

"This  is  Miss  Spofford,  of  Tennes- 
see, Jo.  She  is  the  new  teacher  at 
Ponca.  Mr.  Law  is  a  Tennessean,  too, 
Alice,"  said  Mr.  Clinton. 

"Happy  to  make  yo'  a'quaintance," 
murmured  Jo  through  Alice's  merry 
prattle.  "Yo'  look  mighty  young  to 
mix  with  them  there  school  folks  and 
Injuns." 

"Oh,  she's  old,"  laughed  Mr.  Clin- 
ton. "If  you'll  listen  to  her  a  bit  you'll 
be  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  her 


"I  b'long  to  the  Three  X  Ranch, 
miss,  but  I  live  over  here  in  the  edge 
of  the  wood  with  mother.  Yo'  see, 
she's  ol'  an'  I  couldn't  leave  'er  in  the 
Tennessee  Mountings  'thout  no  one, 
so  I  left  camp  an'  built  this  'ere  cabin 
yo'  see  through  the  trees  fer  mother 
an'  me.  I  go  over  the  range  every 
day." 

"We  are  going  over  to  the  Three 
X  now,  Jo,  but  we'll  stop  by  and  have 
a  drink  from  your  mother's  Tennessee 
gourd.  You  see  I've  heard  of  that 
famous  gourd,  which  all  the  ranchmen 
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declare  imparts  delicious  flavor  to  the 
spring  water." 

An  old  woman,  with  dimmed  eyes, 
came  through  the  cabin  doorway, 
where  a  profusion  of  jack  beans  hung 
in  their  purple  pods,  and  cock's  combs, 
bachelor  buttons,  and  petunias  made 
the  entranceway  cheery.  A  brush 
arbor  of  rude  manufacture  shaded  a 
deep,  cool  spring  and  an  old  brown 
gourd  hung  by  the  lintel.  Jo  had  hur- 
ried ahead  through  the  woods,  as  was 
evidenced  by  Mrs.  Law's  fresh  ging- 
ham apron. 

'Won't  ye  git  out  an'  rest  a  spell  ?" 
she  was  saying  in  a  thin  and  feeble 
voice  as  Jo  handed  the  dripping  gourd 
to  Alice  with  a  deference  any  fine  gen- 
tleman might  emulate. 

"Son  says  ye're  started  over  to 
Three  X,  but  yell  git  wet,  shore,  an' 
maybe  git  into  a  blow." 

Mr.  Clinton  expressed  surprise  and 
Alice  protested  that  the  sun  was 
shining. 

"Ye're  both  new  ter  the  country.  I 
been  here  seven  year  an'  I  never  see 
a  sign  like  that  fail."  She  pointed 
toward  a  small,  dull  cloud  moving 
slowly  along  the  horizon.  "My  eyes 
is  pore,  but  I  kin  see  enough  ter  tell 
ye  that  ye  mustn't  try  ter  go  to  ther 
camp  this  mornin'." 

"Mother's  right,  Mr.  Clinton.  You 
all  must  rest  here.  I'll  throw  my  sad- 
dle on  Dixie  Land  an'  carry  yo'  mes- 
sage over  to  camp  in  no  time." 

"Oh,  no,  indeed,  Jo ;  there's  no  busi- 
ness, whatever.  I  was  merely  going 
over  to  ask  assistance  in  tracing  some 
I.  D.  steers  that  disappeared  very 
mysteriously  from  the  corral,  and  my 
little  friend  here  was  curious  to  see 
the  world " 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  was  suffi- 
cient to  put  an  end  to  the  conversation 
in  short  order,  for,  before  the  cush- 
ions could  be  turned  and  the  buggy 
top  raised,  one  of  those  unexpected 


and  heavy  rains,  which  often  usher  in 
the  autumn  season  in  the  Territory, 
was  upon  the  little  cabin  and  the  vis- 
itors were  prisoners  for  a  time. 

Mr.  Clinton  was  one  of  President 
Cleveland's  first  appointees  from  Ten- 
nessee to  the  Indian  service,  and  he 
had  been  for  almost  a  year  serving 
most  acceptably  in  the  capacity  of 
agent  to  the  Ponca  and  Pawnee  In- 
dians. In  youth  and  throughout  years 
of  maturity,  he  had  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Alfred  Spofford.  The 
friends  had  each  been  brought  up  in 
the  old  school,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  old  Southern  aristocracy,  and 
now  at  the  period  of  life  when  time 
marks  the  temples  and  success  should 
crown  the  achievements  of  men,  Mr. 
Qinton  found  himself  obliged  to  seek 
remunerative  employment  in  order  to 
supply  the  material  needs  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  Mr.  Spofford  had  died  un- 
reconciled to  the  new  order  of  things. 
Alice  was  the  only  child  of  Mr.  Spof- 
ford— born  to  him  late  in  life  and  at 
the  cost  of  his  young  wife's  life.  To 
Mr.  Qinton  she  naturally  came  when 
opportunity  offered  her  a  chance  to 
begin  a  new  life  on  her  own  responsi- 
bility. She  would  have  acted  on  Mr. 
Clinton's  advice  under  any  conditions, 
and  she  would  willingly  have  fol- 
lowed any  path  he  might  have  helped 
her  to  plan,  because  he  was  her  fa- 
ther's friend  and  hers,  but  the  coming 
tc  this  strange  country  and  the  task 
before  her  of  teaching  small,  un- 
tutored, wild  things  had  peculiar 
charms  for  her  and  she  took  up  the 
work  enthusiastically.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  all  her  father's  conserva- 
tism, close  adherence  to  the  old-time 
proprieties  and  ideas  of  what  should 
constitute  a  gentleman  or  a  lady — 
though  ofttimes  cropping  out  in  her 
gentle  little  dignified  ways — had  no 
place  in  her  from  any  false  conception, 
and  the  opening  of  a  new  country  or 
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the  presentation  of  untried  possibili- 
ties for  women  interested  her  greatly. 
"Other  women  work,  why  shouldn't 
I  ?"  she  had  argued  with  Mammy  Lou, 
her  old  nurse,  against  the  strenuous 
objections  of  that  one-time  autocrat. 
But,  in  truth,  the  trial  was  sore  in 
parting  with  poor  old  mammy,  who 
could  only  be  brought  to  partial  recon- 
ciliation by  promises  of  being  sent  for 
when  she  should  be  needed  or  when 
her  "baby"  had  a  home. 

"What  about  the  river,  Jo?  I  fear 
it  may  be  past  fording,"  said  Mr. 
Clinton,  looking  out  into  the  driving 
gusts. 

"It'll  soon  run  down,"  replied  Jo. 
"This's  the  first  rain  an'  it  takes 
more'n  one  to  raise  her  permanent.  I 
can  take  yo'  over  all  right  when  the 
blow's  over." 

"Who's  that  out  in  the  storm,  Jo? 
Why,  the  fellow's  hurt " 

Both  men  sprang  to  the  door  to  ad- 
mit a  young  man,  drenched  with  rain 
and  half-fainting  from  pain. 

"Sherwood  I  Why,  Mr.  Sherwood, 
what's  the  matter?"  demanded  Jo, 
easing  the  exhausted  man  to  the  floor. 
"It's  the  new  feller,"  he  explained. 
"He's  been  over  to  the  camp  'bout  er 
month.  He'll  make  a  cowboy,  all 
right.  He's  got  the  grit  in  'im.  He's 
not  careful  'nough,  though,  fer  a  new 
man.  What  is  it,  sir?  His  foot, 
mother,  he  says  it's  his  foot." 

Alice  had  already  unstrapped  and  re- 
moved the  heavy,  rain-soaked  hat  and 
brushed  the  wet  hair  from  the  pale 
forehead.  The  injured  man's  eyes 
were  closed,  and  by  the  time  the  boot 
was  removed  he  was  quite  uncon- 
scious. She  flew  out  into  the  shed- 
room  kitchen,  where  she  had  been  as- 
sisting Mrs.  Law  in  preparing  a  din- 
ner for  themselves,  stirred  the  fire 
briskly,  and  busied  herself  in  getting 
the  kettle  to  boil.  The  sprained  ankle 
must  receive  attention,  and  a  cup  of 


tea  must  be  gotten  ready  so  soon  as 
the  sufferer  should  be  put  into  some- 
thing dry  and  made  comfortable  in  the 
big  grapevine  rocking-chair. 

Mrs.  Law  placed  the  wounded  foot 
in  a  tub  of  hot  water  and  herbs, 
wrapped  the  patient  about  with 
blankets,  put  pillows  to  his  back,  and 
when  he  was  quite  easy,  Alice  ap- 
peared bearing  in  both  hands  her  cup 
of  tea. 

A  girl  who  has  been  but  little  in 
the  society  of  young  people  and  who 
has  been  all  her  life  the  close  com- 
panion of  a  semi-invalid  father  and  a 
doting  old  negro  nurse,  has  not  learned 
to  pose.  Alice  was  altogether  unso- 
phisticated, but  full  of  intense  human 
sympathy.  She  had  no  idea  of  the 
picture  she  presented.  She  knew  not 
to  whom  she  proffered  cheer. 

Edgar  Sherwood  saw  a  new  earth 
and  a  new  heaven  through  a  mist  of 
steaming  tea. 

Jo  Law  was  unsophisticated,  too, 
but  he  experienced  a  dim  and  unde- 
fined sense  of  gratitude  to  chance  that 
the  girl  before  them  at  that  moment 
was  not  wearing  blue  ribbons  under 
her  chin. 

"You  have  a  bad  ankle,  Mr.  Sher- 
wood," said  Mr.  Clinton.  "Can  you 
tell  us  what  happened  to  you?" 

The  storm  had  subsided,  the  herbs 
had  soothed,  the  tea  had  cheered — 
something  had  happened  to  bring  back 
the  sparkle  to  cheeks  and  eyes.  Alice 
saw  the  young  man's  features  were 
fine  and  manly.  In  his  speech  she 
detected  the  ring  of  refinement  and 
culture. 

"I  shall  have  to  laugh,  now  that  it 
is  all  over  and  I  find  myself  in  such 
splendid  hands  with  all  my  bones  in- 
tact," he  said.  "You  see,  I'm  a  ten- 
derfoot, and  very  much  chagrined  that 
it  is  so,  and  disgusted  as  well  over  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  a  fellow  from 
Maryland  to  rub  off  the  green  in  a 
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cow  camp.  Well,  old  Bronc  took  it 
into  his  head  to  assist  me  today,  so  he 
rubbed  me  off  his  back  by  means  of 
the  big  pecan  tree  over  yonder.  I 
suppose  he  thought  we  should  be  in 
when  it  stormed,  so  he  shook  me  and 
returned  to  headquarters !" 

Good  humor  and  a  hearty  laugh  are 
always  irresistible,  and  it  is  beyond 
human  nature  to  desist  from  a  "that 
reminds  me."  So  the  good  stories 
went  round.  Even  Alice  gave  her  ex- 
perience in  learning  to  ride  the  old 
horse  that  would  persist  in  taking  her 
into  the  barn,  regardless  of  the  door 
that  always  scraped  her  off,  and  all 
hands  declared  themselves  in  some 
manner  "tender"  of  Western  ways. 

The  hot  water  and  the  herbs  were 
renewed,  something  more  substantial 
than  tea  was  administered,  and  the 
young  man  declared  himself  able  to 
return  to  camp  under  Jo's  chaperon- 
age. 

The  ford  was  altogether  .passable, 
and  Mr.  Clinton  was  amused  all  the 
way  back  to  the  agency  by  Alice's  vi- 
vacious chatter  about  the  "good  time 
we've  had." 

"One  would  think  you  had  been  to 
your  first  ball,  little  girl,"  he  laughed. 

"Well,  I  don't  believe  a  first  ball 
could  be  half  so  nice,"  she  said,  and 
Mr.  Clinton  marveled  that  the  quick- 
sand, the  storm,  the  accident,  the  dis- 
appointed visit,  and  the  enforced  delay 
had  no  place  in  her  memory. 


"Here's  Miss  Spofford  now,"  Alice 
heard  Mrs.  Eliot,  the  school  matron, 
say  as  she  came  down  to  breakfast  one 
morning.  "There's  a  curious-looking 
individual  asking  for  you  out  there," 
she  whispered,  as  Alice  reached  the 
door. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Law,  I'm  so  glad  to  see 
you!"  cried  sweet,  honest  Alice,  ex- 
tending her  hand ;  and  immediately  the 


nervous  twirling  of  the  big  white  hat 
ceased.   Jo  was  at  ease. 

"I  thought  maybe  yo'd  like  a  pet, 
Miss  Alice,"  said  Jo,  exhibiting  a 
small  animal  crouching  at  the  side  of 
the  steps  and  tethered  to  the  rail.  "I 
caught  'im  down  in  the  Oklahoma 
country,  an'  as  boomers  is  not  'lowed 
in  there,  I  took  keer  of  'im  agin  the 
soldiers." 

"The  dear  little  thing,"  said  Alice, 
stroking  the  soft  coat.    "Is  it  a  deer?" 

Jo  laughed  so  heartily  that  it  was 
Alice's  time  to  be  embarrassed. 

"It's  er  coyote,  Miss  Alice,  but  they 
make  famous  pets.  I'll  git  yo'  a  little 
fawn,  too,  if  yo'd  like. 

"It  is  good  of  you  to  think  of  me, 
Mr.  Law,  and  I  thank  you,  indeed  I 
do.  I  shall  ask  one  of  the  Indian  boys 
to  help  me  care  for  my  pets.  They 
may  be  a  comfort  to  me  when  I'm 
homesick  for  dear  old  Tennessee." 

"I  can't  help  thinkin'  of  yo',  Miss 
Alice.  Somehow  yo'  make  me  feel 
like  I  was  some  ercount.  I'm  much 
obliged  to  yo'  f  er  takin'  the  coyote." 

Alice  went  smilingly  in  to  break- 
fast, knowing  not  that  she  was  happy 
because  she  had  given  happiness.  She 
was  thinking  only  for  the  comfort  of 
the  baby  coyote.  Reside  her  plate  she 
found  a  note  addressed  in  a  strong, 
masculine  hand.  It  had  been  sent  up 
from  the  office  and  was  from  Edgar 
Sherwood.  The  note  was  in  charac- 
teristic vein  and  asked  her  to  accom- 
pany him  in  a  gallop  over  the  prairie 
after  school  hours  that  day.  He  sug- 
gested some  points  of  interest  they 
might  visit  and  assured  her  that  pecan 
trees  should  be  avoided. 

Simple  Alice !  The  world  was  hers 
because  she  opened  her  heart  and  took 
it  in.  How  should  she,  who  had  not 
learned  to  analyze,  know  that  the 
sweetness  of  that  day's  joy  arose  from 
incense  burning  at  her  feet  on  two 
widely  separated  altars. 
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The  ride  was  a  delight,  the  pony 
sure-footed  and  fleet,  and  henceforth 
he  was  hers  by  right  of  pre-emption — 
of  the  owner's  heart.  Not  that  she 
suspected— things  came  so  naturally 
with  her  and  the  pony  was  such  a 
dear! 

When  hearts  are  young  and  love  is 
blind  what  matters  it  if  blizzards  blow 
and  the  world  is  shut  in  by  drifts  of 
snow.  Alice's  first  winter  in  the  Ter- 
ritory was  severe  and  long.  How- 
ever, her  work  was  a  satisfaction  and 
the  children  loved  her;  she  met  her 
fellow-employes  on  natural  grounds, 
and  she  never  knew  that  they  were 
disagreeable;  she  found  recreation, 
when  there  was  time,  in  the  home  cir- 
cle of  Mr.  Clinton;  and  she  might 
have  carried  the  scalps  of  two  loyal 
men  at  her  belt  had  she  demanded 
proof  of  their  devotion. 

With  the  advent  of  spring  and  the 
prairie's  new  beauty  came  new  joys. 
The  summer's  heat  and  the  autumn's 
wealth  held  alike  pleasures  for  her. 
So  the  seasons  came  and  went  until 
that  springtime  when  the  old  prairie 
trail  sprang  into  life  and  became  a 
very  highway  to  the  new  Canaan 
where  so  many  thousands  hoped  to  find 
milk  and  honey. 

"You  go  to  Oklahoma,  little  girl; 
why,  it's  a  rough  trip  and  disappoint- 
ment, most  probably,  at  the  end!" 
Mr.  Clinton  exclaimed,  astonished  that 
Alice  should  express  a  wish  to  under- 
take such  a  chance. 
'  "Yes,  I  know,  Mr.  Clinton,  but  I've 
thought  it  all  over  and  I  want  to  go. 
You  know  my  position  here  cannot  last 
forever,  and  I  want  a  home  for  myself 
and  Mammy  Lou.  Mr.  Sherwood 
says  the  race  is  to  the  swift,  and  I'm  a 
fairlv  good  horsewoman;  am  I  not, 
Mr/Law?" 

Jo  was  sitting  on  the  porch  steps 
in  front  of  the  agent's  office  where 
Alice  had  come  to  consult  Mr.  Clin- 


ton. His  face  was  in  his  hands  and 
his  attention  apparently  absorbed  in 
contemplating  his  dusty  boots,  but  no 
wish  of  Alice's  ever  escaped  him. 

"I  never  see  a  lady  easier  in  the 
saddle,  Mr.  Clinton,  than  Miss  Allie 
be.  She's  not  a  mite  scary  an'  ef  she 
wants  er  quarter  section  down  on  the 
Canadian  she  shall  have  it  fer  shore. 
I  was  down  there  las'  week,  an'  I 
be«n  all  over  that  country  many  a 
time.  I  know  the  lay  er  the  land, 
Mr.  Clinton,  an'  I  can  stake  'er  out  the 
bes'  claim  in  the  Territory — if  yo'll 
trust  'er  to  me." 

Jo  was  standing  straight — almost 
handsome — in  his  enthusiasm  to  serve 
Alice. 

The  girl's  blue  eyes  shone  and  her 
cheeks  were  flushed  with  excitement  as 
she  turned  to  Mr.  Clinton  and  put  her 
hand  in  his  with  a  pretty,  imploring 
gesture. 

"Why,  Jo,  do  you  think  it's  the 
proper  thing  for  a  young  lady  to  do — 
to  go  into  that  wild  chase  with  all 
manner  of  men  and  all  possible  hard- 
ships?" 

"I'll  swear  she  shan't  have  no  hard- 
ships, an'  I'll  protect  'er,  sir;  don't' 
yo'b'lievelwill?" 

"Indeed,  I  do,  Jo,"  answered  Mr. 
Clinton,  with  an  arm  around  the  un- 
gainly shoulders.  "If  I  were  strong 
enough  I'd  go,  too,  but  you  know 
I've  been  sick  and  would  only  hinder 
you." 

"Hello,  good  people  burning  coun- 
cil fires?"  came  a  cheery  voice,  and 
Sherwood  threw  his  bridle  over  a  post 
and  bounded  up  the  steps. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Sherwood.  Come 
and  settle  a  knotty  question  for  this 
young  lady,"  said  Mr.  Clinton. 

"Rule  of  three  bothering  you?" 
laughed  Sherwood,  as  he  took  Alice's 
hand. 

"I  want  to  go  to  Oklahoma,"  she 
answered,  seriously. 
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"What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a 
well-bred  Tennessee  girl?"  asked  Mr. 
Clinton. 

"I  think  it's  pluck.  I  believe  there 
are  great  chances  there,  and  why 
shouldn't  a  woman  reap  the  benefits  as 
well  as  a  man?  I  intend  going,  and, 
if  you  really  wish  to  go,  Miss 
Alice " 

"She  shall  go,"  said  Jo,  positively. 

"Good,  old  fellow,"  said  Sherwood. 
"So  she  shall.  Trust  her  to  us,  Mr. 
Clinton?" 

Mr.  Clinton  put  an  arm  on  the 
shoulder  of  each  of  the  two  young 
men  and  looked  first  into  one  face  and 
then  into  the  other.  Both  faces  of 
true  men !  One  uncouth,  uneducated, 
and  rugged ;  the  other  high-bred,  fine- 
lined,  and  cultured. 

"I  will,"  he  said.  "Her  father  could 
not  do  otherwise." 

"There's  my  school  bell,"  said 
Alice,  putting  out  her  hands,  one  to 
each  of  her  young  friends.  "Well 
plan  it  all,  won't  we?"  she  smiled  into 
the  eyes  of  each. 

"We'll  plan  for  you,  Miss  Alice. 
Don't  you  worry.  Trust  Jo.  Well 
do  what  Jo  says  do,"  answered  Sher- 
wood. 

"Why  don't  you  go  on  your  own 
account  as  well  as  mine,  Mr.  Law?" 
asked  Alice. 

Well,  yo'  see,  they  might  count  me 
a  sooner,  bein'  as  I've  often  been  seen 
by  the  soldiers  in  that  section  when  I 
was  huntin'  strayin'  cattle.  I  know  a 
claim  I'd  like  powerful  to  have.  All 
the  land  on  the  rivers  is  good.  Well 
try  for  one  apiece,  anyhow." 

"I'm  so  glad,"  said  Alice,  as  she  said 
good-bye  and  hurried  off  to  her  school 
duties. 

The  three  men  talked  all  the  after- 
noon, Jo  making  things  plain  and  the 
others  listening,  so  that  when  they 
parted  all  plans  for  the  trip  were  prac- 


tically perfected.  It  was  decided  that 
Alice  should  ride  Jo's  mare,  as  she  was 
of  finer  mettle  and  possessed  better 
staying  qualities  than  Sherwood's 
pony.  Mr.  Clinton  was  to  drive  down 
to  Pawnee  Agency  with  Alice,  where 
Sherwood  and  Jo  should  meet  her  with 
all  necessary  equipment.  In  case  of 
failure,  the  party  was  to  return  imme- 
diately to  Pawnee,  but  if  they  had  not 
put  in  appearance  by  a  certain  time,  a 
wagon  with  tents  and  provisions  was 
to  be  sent  out  from  Pawnee  to  a  point 
on  the  Little  Canadian  where  they 
might  easily  be  located. 

'I've  brought  Blue  Ribbins  for  yo' 
to  git  use  to,  Miss  Allie,"  said  Jo  the 
next  day  when  he  called  at  the  school- 
house. 

"Who?"  queried  Alice,  perplexed. 

"I  forgot  yo'  didn't  know  'er  name. 
I  didn't  even  tell  yo'  'bout  my  mare, 
'cause  you  seemed  so  pleased  with  the 
little  pony  of  Mr.  Sherwood's,  and  then 
I  was  erfraid  he'd  think  I  wanted  yo* 
to  ride  mine  'stead  er  his.  I  got  'er  soon 
after  the  day  er  the  storm,  when  yo* 
spent  the  day  with  mother,  an'  I  called 
'er  Blue  Ribbins  fer  yo'.  Yo'  see,  I 
thought  maybe  'twould  be  a  liberty  to 
call  'er  by  yo'  name,  so  I  just  called 
'er  fer  yo'  ribbins.  The  fellers  at  the 
camp  don't  know  nothin'  'bout  who 
she's  named  fer,  not  even  Mr.  Sher- 
wood. She's  a  better  traveler  than 
Mr.  Sherwood's  pony,  an'  I'm  glad 
yo're  goin'  to  ride  'er.  She'll  toiler 
me  an'  Dixie  Land  anywheres,  an* 
she'll  take  yo'  in  on  time  ef  any  hoss 
can. 

Alice  could  hardly  speak,  so  touched 
was  she  by  Jo's  gentle  courtesy  and 
kindness  toward  her.  For  the  first 
time  a  faint  glimmer  of  the  truth 
crept  into  her  mind,  and  a  little  thrill 
of  pity  for  what  might  be  in  the  heart 
of  this  great,  good  friend  of  hers 
frightened  her.  But  he  was  so 
straightforward  and  honest  that  the 
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"  I  found  this  note,  Miss  Alice ' 


thought  was  quickly  put  aside  as  false 
or  foolish. 

Who  that  entered  that  remarkable 
race  into  the  new  Oklahoma  country 
in  the  spring  of  1889  can  ever  forget 
the  opening  scenes?  It  had  been  de- 
creed that  the  signal  to  start  should  be 


by  pistol-shot  on  the  hour  of  noon, 
and,  at  the  Pawnee  boundary,  the  line 
of  contestants,  in  every  conceivable 
make  of  conveyance  or  mode  of  over- 
land locomotion,  extended  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  Those  poorly 
equipped,  or  cumbered  with  vehicles, 
crowded  along  the  upper  limit,  many 
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intending  merely  to  step  over  the  im- 
aginary line  and  declare  their  own, 
all  fully  determined  to  risk  nothing 
by  going  too  far.  It  was  a  case  of  half 
a  loaf,  and  the  more  desirable  country 
Wing  between  the  Cimarron  and  the 
Canadian  Rivers  was  left  to  those  who 
had  good  horses. 

Jo  and  Sherwood  had  chosen  a  po- 
sition far  down  the  line  in  order  that 
they  might  have  a  clean  sweep  toward 
the  river  country.  Jo  had  fully  ex- 
plained the  location  of  the  sections 
for  which  they  meant  to  run.  The 
plan  was  that  they  should  first  place 
Alice,  and  then  attempt  to  reach  the 
two  adjoining  quarters — one  to  the 
west  and  the  other  to  the  north  of  her 
— stake  a  claim  each,  and  return  to  her 
protection. 

Alice  sat  calmly  erect  in  her  saddle 
between  her  two  friends,  and  felt 
never  a  tremor  of  fear  or  uncertainty. 

A  little  way  up  the  line  a  cavalry 
officer  stood,  watch  and  pistol  in  hand. 

"I'll  ride  a  little  ahead,"  repeated 
Jo,  "an'  yo'  both  toiler  me  clost. 
pon't  let  nobody  pass  yo'.  The  hosses 
is  fresh  an'  anxious  to  go.  Give  Blue 
Ribbins  line,  Miss  Allie.  We'll  go 
right  down  this  little  draw  an'  cross 
the  Cimarron,  then  anything  in  there 
is  good.    Now !" 

The  crack  of  the  pistol  and  the 
mighty  rush  was  at  first  confusing. 
Jo  was  wise  in  selecting  the  depres- 
sion which  he  had  called  a  "draw," 
for  his  course,  because  the  majority 
went  over  the  rise  toward  the  widen- 
ing of  the  desired  territory.  In  a  few 
minutes  their  way  was  literally  un- 
crossed. 

Blue  Ribbons  seemed  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  the  game,  and  Alice 
had  only  to  sit  firmly  and  allow  her 
own  blue  ribbons  to  flutter  in  the  cut- 
ting breezes. 

Jo  looked  back  but  once,  when  the 
race  was  fairly  on  and  the  ribbons 


flying,  but  in  that  look,  fleeting  as  it 
was  and  unaccountable,  Sherwood 
read  what  he  had  not  guessed  before 
— Alice's  blue  ribbons  had  wound 
themselves  about  Jo's  heart — poor  fel- 
loy!  The  boys  at  the  Three  X  had 
made  no  end  of  sport  over  the  name 
Jo  had  chosen  and  adhered  to  so 
fondly  for  his  beautiful  mare,  and  he 
had  not  suspected!  The  prairie 
seemed  slipping  from  under  his  feet, 
the  trees  danced  wildly  before  his 
eyes,  and  a  heavy  perspiration  stood 
on  his  brow.  Alice  had  evidently 
worn  those  flying  streamers  for  Jo  I 
It  could  not  be — and  yet — the  heart 
of  Jo  Law  was  worthy  a  princess  I 
What  more  could  a  woman  wish  for 
her  own  than  a  man  like  that !  Whose 
fault  was  it  that  he,  Edgar  Sherwood, 
had  the  advantages  of  education  and 
environment  while  Jo  Law  had  only 
what  the  good  God  above  had  im- 
planted within  him!  In  what  way 
was  Edgar  Sherwood  superior  to  Jo 
Law?  Yet  he  had  not  dreamed  but 
that  Alice  Spofford  was  for  him  alone. 
No  thought  of  rivalry  had  disturbed 
him.  True,  he  had  not  told  his  love, 
but  Alice  must  understand !  What  if 
she  should  choose  Jo !  There  was  no 
accounting  for  what  a  woman  of 
Alice's  nature  might  do!  Now,  he 
must  wait  until  she  was  again  safe 
with  her  friends  at  the  agency  before 
he  dared  tell  her.  She  was  intrusted 
to  his  care  and  to  Jo's,  and,  in  honor, 
anything  of  this  nature  must  be 
Avoided. 

"See!  Mr.  Sherwood!"  He  was 
brought  back  to  earth  by  Alice's  eager 
voice.  A  man  of  Mexican  type  had 
cut  in  between  them  and  Jo.  The  fel- 
low looked  back  repeatedly  and 
grinned,  maliciously  as  he  followed 
every  curve  of  Jo's  leading. 

"Trust  Jo,"  spoke  Sherwood. 
There  was  no  time  for  conversation, 
and  the  wind  was  very  strong. 
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For  an  hour  the  man  played  at  vil- 
lainy, cutting  in  and  out  between  them 
on  his  splendid  steed  and  attempting 
to  balk  their  horses.  Sherwood  bit  his 
lip,  and  pretended  not  to  see.  He  kept 
his  horse  close  by  the  side  of  Blue 
Ribbons.  Jo  never  looked  back.  The 
tramp  of  the  strange  horse  was  to 
him  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  man's  ac- 
tions. 

They  were  following  the  bed  of  the 
Little  Canadian.  Suddenly  Jo  slack- 
ened speed  and  turned  sharply  toward 
the  stream.  Instantly  the  dark  man 
divined  what  he  thought  to  be  Jo's 
purpose,  and  dashed  ahead  to  the 
claim  beyond  the  river.  With  a  quick 
movement,  Jo  turned  aside,  calling,  as 
he  did  so,  to  Blue  Ribbons.  She 
obeyed  the  summons  beautifully,  and, 
in  one  quick  moment,  Jo  had  sprung 
from  his  horse,  hatchet  in  hand, 
snatched  a  stake  from  his  saddlebow, 
and  was  pounding  it  into  the  ground. 

"Stan'  here  an'  wave  your  hat  to  all 
comers,  Miss  Allie !  That  a-way,  Mr. 
Sherwood !  Jes'  a  minute,  Miss  Allie, 
an'  Til  be  back.  Don'  be  'fraid,  111 
not  git  out  er  sight !" 

He  was  mounted  again  and  was  rid- 
ing toward  the  west.  Alice  saw  him, 
from  the  little  knoll  on  which  she 
stood,  hammering  down  his  stake  on 
the  edge  on  the  adjoining  claim.  All 
this  was  done  and  he  was  crying, 
"Keep  off  my  ground !"  before  the 
man  beyond  the  stream  realized  that 
he  had  been  duped  and  that  he  had 
jumped  another  man's  claim  by  his 
action. 

Jo  took  his  handkerchief  from 
about  his  neck,  fastened  it  to  his  stake, 
and  walked  deliberately  back  to  where 
Alice  lay,  tired  out,  in  the  shade  of 
a  tree  on  the  river  bank.  She  had 
slipped  from  her  saddle,  secured  the 
mare,  and  tied  one  of  the  ribbons  from 
her  hat  to  her  stake. 

No  contests  for  yo',  Miss  Allie.    T 


had  a  good  view  of  the  whole  lay. 
Not  so  sure  'bout  mine.  Couldn't  see 
over  the  divide.  I  was  'fraid  to  go 
further  on  ercount  of  that  rascal. 
He's  gone  now,  an'  I'll  water  the 
hosses." 

He  laid  a  small  hamper  of  food, 
which  he  unstrapped  from  his  saddle, 
on  the  grass  beside  her,  took  a  cup 
from  his  saddle  string  and  bade  her 
eat,  saying  he  would  bring  her  some 
water.  He  patted  Blue  Ribbons,  as 
he  tossed  the  saddle  aside,  and  Alice, 
peeping  through  the  trees,  saw  him 
caress  her  tenderly  as  she  stood  drink- 
ing at  the  river  side. 

After  awhile  Mr.  Sherwood  came 
back  and  reported  no  contestants,  so 
far  as  he  could  see. 

The  night  came  on  beautiful  and 
bright,  with  a  moon  almost  at  full. 
Jo  made  a  fire  and  put  the  coffee  to 
boil,  while  Sherwood  sliced  some 
bacon  and  toasted  it  over  the  coals 
from  the  end  of  a  stick.  Alice  spread 
the  contents  of  the  hamper,  and  they 
made  merry  over  a  supper  to  which 
they  all  did  ample  justice. 

Now,  Miss  Alice,  well  play  you 
are  a  'Babe  in  the  Woods,'  and  cover 
you  with  leaves.  Wrap  yourself  well 
in  this  one  small  blanket,  and  imagine 
you  are  sleeping  under  the  roof  of  the 
home  that  is  to  be,  with  Mammy  Lou 
watching  over  you,"  said  Sherwood, 
gayly,  as  he  made  things  comfortable 
for  her. 

She  very  gladly  did  as  they  bade 
her,  but  declared  her  intention  of 
staying  awake,  too,  as  they  must  watch 
throughout  the  night. 

"You  were  so  kind  to  stay  awake, 
Miss  Alice,"  she  heard  Sherwood  say- 
ing, in  what  seemed  to  her  a  very  few 
minutes,  and  she  opened  her  eyes  to 
find  the  sun  shining  straight  into  them. 

He  laughed  heartily  at  her  confu- 
sion and  confessed  that  he,  himself, 
had  had  a  good  nap  and  that  Jo  was 
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enjoying  one  now  over  by  the  big 
tree. 

"Let's  get  the  breakfast  ready  be- 
fore he  awakes,"  said  Alice,  coming 
back  from  making  her  toilet  at  the 
river's  edge. 

"We'll  let  him  sleep  as  long  as  he 
will,"  said  Sherwood.  "He  only  lay 
down  a  minute  ago.  He's  true  gold, 
Miss  Alice."  Sherwood  looked  search- 
ingly  into  the  clear  blue  eyes  with  the 
last  sentence. 

The  lids  were  not  lowered,  but  there 
was  a  suspicion  of  tears  as  she  an- 
swered :  "I  believe  I  never  valued  any- 
one's friendship  in  quite  the  same  way 
as  I  do  his.  I  wish  I  could  do  more 
for  him.    He  does  so  much  for  me." 

"Then  you  couldn't  do  the  thing 
which  possibly  he  may  never  be  brave 
enough  to  ask  of  you,  but  which  would 
fill  his  whole  life  with  joy?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Sherwood;  surely  you  do 
not  mean  marry  him  ?" 

"Yes." 

The  tears  which  were  only  moisture 
became  rain. 

"I  could  not,  indeed,  and  I  hope  he 
doesn't  expect  that.  It  would  break 
my  heart  to  give  him  pain." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Alice;  I 
did  not  mean  to  introduce  distressing 
themes." 

It  seemed  to  Alice  that  he  was  un- 
necessarily cheerful. 

"Here,  Miss  Cook,  make  this  coffee. 
Don't  you  know  that  I'd  spoil  it,  and 
there's  no  more  until  reinforcements 
arrive  ?" 

She  was  soon  laughing,  and, 
through  long  years,  they  never  forgot 
the  peculiar  mingling  of  bitter  and 
sweet  that  was  a  part  of  that  break- 
fast in  the  wilderness. 

"You  don't  look  as  if  you  had 
rested  one  bit,  Mr.  Law.  I  don't  be- 
lieve you've  been  asleep,"  scolded 
Alice,  but  Joe  protested  that  he  was 


all  right.  Alice  made  him  sit  down 
while  she  arranged  his  breakfast  about 
him.  She  forced  him  to  eat  things  he 
didn't  want.  She  hovered  over  him 
and  sat  beside  him  in  a  pretty,  pro- 
tecting, motherlike  way  until  he 
wished  things  never  came  to  an  end. 
Sherwood  looked  on  and  wished  one 
minute  that  he  had  held  his  tongue 
and  the  very  next  that  he  had  said 
more.  By  turns  he  abused  himself 
for  disloyalty  to  his  friend  and  strug- 
gled with  his  own  exultation. 

At  noon  Mr.  Qintori  himself  came 
with  all  the  necessary  outfit  for  camp- 
ing until  the  claims  could  be  perfected 
and  registered. 

When  they  had  eaten  a  good  dinner, 
Jo  saddled  Dixie  Land,  saying  he  was 
going  to  look  the  land  over  a  bit.  He 
wished  to  investigate  Sherwood's 
property. 

Late  in  the  evening  he  had  not  re- 
turned, and  Alice  became  worried  that 
he  should  be  riding  about  the  country 
when  he  needed  sleep.  She  said  they 
didn't  know  what  might  happen  by 
night  and  insisted  that  Jo  should  be 
resting. 

Mr.  Clinton  said  that  he  would  send 
the  Indian  driver  in  search  of  him, 
but  Mr.  Sherwood  was  eager  to  join 
Jo  and  insisted  that  he  would  go  him- 
self. 

At  dusk  Sherwood  returned  alone. 

"Haven't  you  found  him,  Mr.  Sher- 
wood ?  Where  is  Jo  ?  Please  answer 
me,  Mr.  Sherwood;  you  look  so 
strange."  Alice  was  almost  hyster- 
ical. 

"I  found  this  note,  Miss  Alice, 
pinned  with  a  horseshoe  nail  to  the 
top  of  my  stake.  He  must  have  heard 
our  conversation  this  morning." 

There  was  unmistakable  distress 
and  sorrow  in  Sherwood's  voice. 

Alice,  tremblingly,  opened  the  paper 
and  read :  "Mr.  Sherwood,  dear  fren' : 
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We've  staked  the  same  claim.  I'm  a 
sooner,  so  it's  yours.  I've  sold  Blue 
Ribbins  to  Miss  Allie.  I  took  the  hat 
ribbin   from   her   stake   in   payment. 

Jo." 

"Poor  Jo,  poor  friend!"  sobbed 
Alice.  Sherwood  held  out  his  hands 
to  her  without  a  spoken  word,  and 
she  wept  away  her  sorrows  on  his 
breast.  He  held  her  close  in  his  arms, 
as  though  it  were  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  tell  her  now,  Mr. 


Clinton,"  he  said,  "but  you  see  how 
things  are." 

•  ••••• 

A  week  later  when  the  claims  were 
registered,  without  law  or  interfer- 
ence, and  the  required  work  of  im- 
provement was  put  under  way,  Sher- 
wood and  Alice  went  to  St.  Louis  and 
were  married. 

A  letter  came  to  Mr.  Clinton  from 
the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  saying: 
"Mother  was  homesick,  so  we  came 
back  to  the  ole  place." 


Land  o'  Dreams 

An  Episode  of  the  War  with  Spain 
By  WINFIELD  JONES 


PRYOR  had  been  a  park  guard 
for  years  in  the  great  city 
when  the  regiment  came.  He  had 
risen  from  private  through  all  the 
grades  in  the  old  guard  regiment 
until  he  held  the  proud  rank  of  color 
sergeant,  and  with  another  sergeant 
and  two  color  guards  had  charge  of  the 
regimental  flags.  He  was  at  this  time 
over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  a  braver, 
truer,  honester  soul  never  breathed. 
He  could  not  parse  Greek  verbs,  nor 
argue  according  to  rules  of  logic,  but 
he  would  not  have  told  a  lie  to  save 
his  life,  and  would  have  shared  his  last 
peso  with  a  comrade.  His  family  con- 
sisted of  his  wife,  whose  once  fair  hair 
was  fast  turning  white,  and  Lutie,  a 
beautiful  little  girl  of  eight.  Beyond 
these  two  he  had  no  relative  in  the 
world,  for  years  before  he  had  emi- 
grated from  Cornwall  to  America,  an 
ignorant,  orphan  colliery  lad. 

Pryor  ldved  his  wife,  but  idolized 
little  Lutie,  and  would  have  cheerfully 


made  any  sacrifice  for  the  child. 
Lutie  was  passionately  fond  of  her 
father;  a  bond  of  love  had  twined 
itself  around  the  heart  of  both,  which 
was  so  strong,  so  tender,  that  the 
proud  father  often  thought  that  if  his 
child  should  die  it  would  surely  kill 
him. 

The  color  sergeant  did  not  wish  to 
volunteer  with  the  regiment  when  the 
war  with  Spain  broke  out,  for  he  was 
getting  too  old  for  active  service.  He 
did  not  wish  to  leave  his  wife  and  lit- 
tle Lutie,  for  no  one  knew  how  long, 
to  face  no  one  knew  what  perils  in 
camp  and  field.  Should  he  go,  his 
salary  as  park  guard  would  be  cut  off, 
and  the  only  income  he  would  then 
have  would  be  the  meager  sergeant's 
pay  of  $21.60  the  month.  He  felt  that 
his  family  would  suffer  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  perhaps  he  might  never  return, 
for  the  destination  of  the  regiment 
was  a  mystery  to  all,  though  the  rank 
and  file  devoutly  hoped  for  foreign 
service  against  the  Spaniard. 
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Now,  a  terrible  dilemma  arose, 
which  tore  with  conflicting  emotions 
the  simple  soul  of  the  honest  old 
guardsman. 

The  regiment  volunteered  to  a  man 
for  the  war.  They  took  a  pride  in 
this;  and  if  Pryor,  who  in  battle 
would  have  had  the  most  dangerous 
and  honorable  post  in  carrying  the 
colors,  should  not  have  volunteered, 
they  would  have  sneeringly  said  that 
he  was  a  coward.  He  went  to  see  the 
colonel,  explained  his  fears,  and  was 
persuaded  by  that  officer,  who  thought 
he  could  not  get  a  better  color  ser- 
geant, that  it  was  his  plain  duty  to 
accompany  the  regiment.  The  colonel 
promised  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
Park  Commission. to  get  them  to  pay 
his  salary  during  his  absence  to  his 
wife. 

Mrs.  Pryor  objected  to  his  depart- 
ure, and  with  feminine  intuition 
prophesied  that*  no  good  would  come 
of  it.  Little  Lutie,  being  too  small 
to  understand  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation, only  lisped  her  childish  pleasure 
at  her  father's  shining  accouterments 
and  spick-and-span  blue  uniform. 

Pryor  marched  away  with  the  regi- 
ment. At  the  depot  he  bade  an  ago- 
nizing farewell  to  his  weeping  wife 
and  the  clinging  Lutie,  who  clapped 
her  small  hands  in  artless  glee  at  the 
blaring  music,  the  glittering  guns,  the 
tramping  companies,  and  the  gayly 
fluttering  flags. 

In  Puerto  Rico  misfortune  overtook 
the  color  sergeant.  He  received  a 
letter  from  his  wife,  in  which  she 
stated  that  the  Park  Commission  re- 
fused to  pay  her  his  salary,  that  an- 
other had  been  put  into  his  place,  and 
that  she  and  Lutie  were  without  coal 
and  provisions,  and  would  be  forced 
to  apply  to  the  city  charities  for  help. 
Pryor's  heart  burned  within  him  when 
he  read  this  dismal  news.  He  went 
to  the  colonel  about  his  salary,  and 


was  told  that  the  matter  would  be  at- 
tended to.  Thereafter,  on  each  regi- 
mental pay  day,  as  soon  as  he  received 
his  pitiful  sum,  he  would  rush  to  the 
newly-established  postoffice  and  send 
a  money  order  for  the  whole  amount 
to  his  wife. 

The  regiment  was  finally  split  up 
into  companies,  and  stationed  here 
and  there  throughout  the  district. 
Pryor  was  attached  to  A  company, 
which  went  up  into  the  mountains  to 
chase  the  elusive  "black-hand"  gueril- 
las. 

Once  the  Fresh  Surgeon  conducted 
an  expedition  of  ambulances  and  hos- 
pital supplies  from  a  post  on  the 
coast  to  a  little  town  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  a  base  hospital  was  situ- 
ated, full  of  luckless  "rookies"  down 
with  typhoid  fever.  Pryor  went  along 
with  the  company  of  infantry  which 
acted  as  escort  of  the  precious  medical 
supplies.  The  Fresh  Surgeon  was 
desperately  anxious  to  arrive  at  his 
destination  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
the  forced  march  of  forty  miles  over 
rough  roads,  ankle-deep  in  slimy  mud 
and  up  steep  mountains,  where  at 
times  the  narrow  path  clung,  winding 
snakelike,  to  the  craggy  hills,  was  at 
a  terrific  pace.  It  nearly  prostrated 
the  men  of  A  company.  They  walked, 
carrying  rifles,  two  hundred  rounds  of 
ammunition,  and  the  other  impedi- 
ments of  heavy  marching  order,  the 
Fresh  Surgeon,  who  should  have 
known  better,  riding  a  spirited 
horse,  with  which  the  soldiers 
tried  their  best  to  keep  up.  This 
terrible  exertion  knocked  out  the 
older  and  weaker  men,  and  Pryor 
was  among  the  number.  He  fell 
sick  when  they  arrived  at  the  camp, 
and  daily  crawled  about,  a  gaunt 
skeleton.  At  first  he  refused  to  go  to 
the  hospital,  but  finally  exhausted  na- 
ture gave  out  and  he  was  carried  there 
on  a  stretcher.  There  the  Pale  Specter 
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battled  with  the  surgeons  and  the  Red 
Cross  nurses  for  his  life.  Careful 
nursing  and  medical  skill  brought  him 
out  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow. 
When  he  began  to  recover,  he  was  the 
palest,  most  emaciated  patient  in  the 
convalescent  ward. 

As  his  body  grew  stronger,  day  by 
day  he  would  lie  rigidly  for  hours 
at  a  time,  his  eyes  fixed  on  va- 
cancy, staring  at  the  whitewashed 
walls.  They  call  it  in  medical  books 
nostalgia,  but  it  is  plain,  agonizing, 
damnable  terror  of  the  unknown; 
the  antithesis  of  the  wander-lust, 
the  home  hunger  for  loved  ones 
and  familiar  scenes.  Under  an  iron 
discipline,  not  knowing  whither  they 
are  bound  or  what  the  day  will 
bring  forth,  death  by  disease  or 
or  bullet  ever  skulking  at  their  heels, 
often  ten  thousand  miles  from  home, 
no  wonder  in  the  still  watches  of  the 
night  the  Black  Dog  crouches  vague, 
monstrous,  terrifying  on  the  backs  of 
many  poor  devils  in  the  army.  War 
is  hell,  not  to  them  who  glibly  prate 
of  it,  but  to  those  who  day  by  day 
tramp  after  the  rolling  drums  and  the 
starry  flag. 

The  regiment  had  received  no  pay 
for  two  months,  and  Pryor  was  penni- 
less, like  the  majority  of  his  comrades. 
The  thought  of  his  wife  and  little 
Lutie,  back  in  the  old  home,  perhaps 
without  the  bare  necessaries  of  life, 
weighed  on  his  mind  with  crushing 
force. 

Helpless,  friendless,  alone,  he  lay- 
in  a  dull  stupor,  powerless  to  assist  his 
loved  ones.  Like  a  wild  beast  caught 
in  a  trap  which  painfully  but  unavail- 
ingly  gnaws  at  a  limb  to  be  free,  the 
soul  of  the  old  soldier  struggled  with 
its  weight  of  woe.  To  add  to  his  ap- 
prehension, he  had  received  no  letter 
from  home  for  over  two  months. 

When  the  blazing  sun  sank  below 
the  horizon  where  sky  and  ocean  met, 
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and  the  blood-red  moon  floated  in  the 
misty  clouds  of  that  tropic  clime,  the 
gray  shadows  of  the  night  crept  into 
the  rude,  dimly  lighted  ward  and 
danced,  phantomlike,  to  and  fro.  Then 
Pryor  would  fall  into  a  fitful  slumber 
and  drift  tremulously  into  the  land  o* 
dreams. 

In  visions  he  lived  again  his  whole 
life.  The  vineclad  cottage  clinging  to 
the  green  hills  of  the  ancient  Cornwall 
town  arose  out  of  the  mist  before  him. 
In  the  fresh,  sweet  dawn  he  walked, 
tinpail  slung  on  his  arm,  and  whistling 
merrily  to  the  terrier  that  tagged  at 
his  heels  to  the  mouth  of  the  coal 
shafts,  where  he  entered  for  the  first 
shift  of  the  day's  toil.  He  felt  again 
the  pangs  of  choke  damp  in  his  throat 
and  lungs,  when  one  dreadful  day 
Death  stalked  in  the  mine,  and  he 
crouched,  terror  at  his  heart,  with  his 
faced  pressed  for  air  to  the  wet, 
grimy  floor  of  the  pit.  He  saw  him- 
self with  shining  face  going  to  church 
with  a  red-cheeked  lass,  his  first  love, 
and  pressing  her  hand  surreptitiously 
during  the  "Methody"  service.  He 
saw  again  how  the  sun,  sifting  through 
the  stained  glass  windows  of  the  lit- 
tle chapel,  glinted  on  her  fair  hair, 
and  how  shyly  she  looked  at  him  out 
of  a  pair  of  sea-blue  eyes.  The  scene 
shifted,  and  he  was  in  the  steerage  of 
an  emigrant  ship  bound  for  the  land 
of  freedom.  The  hatches  were  bat- 
tened down,  and  the  vessel  fled  like  a 
frightened  thing  before  the  howling 
storm.  People  shrieked  and  prayed, 
but  he  remembered — thank  God! — 
that  he  was  not  afraid  like  the  others. 
He  landed  in  Castle  Garden,  and  be- 
gan his  penniless  combat  against  a 
hard  and  unsympathetic  world.  The  , 
incidents  of  his  struggle  with  poverty 
passed  swiftly  by,  and  he  saw  himself, 
modestly  prosperous,  stand  erect  and' 
proud  by  the  side  of  his  sweetheart 
with  the  sea-blue  eyes,  who  had  come 
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across  the  ocean  to  him,  while  the  sol- 
emn words  were  said  that  made  them 
man  and  wife.  And  the  little  Lutie — 
a  heavenly  smile  illumined  the  sweat- 
dewed  face  of  the  sleeping  soldier. 

Gradually  over  this  golden  dream 
a  black  cloud  moved  its  titanic, 
threatening  bulk,  blotting  out  the 
sweet  vision.  A  loud  clap  of  thunder 
smote  upon  his  ears,  and  a  long,  flam- 
ing tongue  of  fire  split  the  ominous 
sky.  Through  the  lightning's  scarlet 
rift,  with  staring  eyes,  the  dreamer 
looked  into  the  small,  scantily-fur- 
nished room.  There  was  no  fire  in 
the  grate,  and  frost  sparkled  coldly 
on  the  window  panes.  A  pale,  meanly- 
dressed  woman,  a  ragged  shawl  on 
her  thin  shoulders,  leaned  over  a 
cradle,  in  which,  gasping  for  breath, 
tossed  little  Lutie.  The  child  feebly 
called,  between  her  struggling  parox- 
ysms for  breath: 

"Papa,  papa!  Why  don't  papa 
come,  mamma?" 

Great  tears  trickled  from,  under  the 
closed  lids  of  the  sleeper,  and  an  ago- 
nizing sigh  passed  from  his  twitching 
lips.  A  smothered  shout  burst  from 
the  sufferer  then,  and  startled  the  at- 
tendant nurses. 

"My  God,  she's  dead !  Little  Lutie's 
dead !"  moaned  Pryor,  shaking  as  with 
an  ague,  as  he  suddenly  struggled  up 
in  his  narrow  cot,  clutching  with  bony 
hands  the  iron  bedsides  until  blood 
oozed  from  under  the  finger  nails. 

"Nightmare,"  grumbled  a  hospital 
steward,  dozing  in  his  chair  against 
the  whitewashed  wall. 

"Here,  you,  lie  down  I" 

Pryor  still  sat  in  his  hospital  clothes, 
staring  with  gleaming  eyeballs  into 
the  darkness,  while  dry,  convulsive 
sobs  shook  his  gaunt  body. 

"Oh  God,  save  her,  save  her!" 
*  moaned  the  sick  man  in  a  hoarse  cry 
that  rose  to  a  heartrending  wail. 

"Take  this,"  said  the  steward,  as 


with  rough  kindness  he  forced  a  sleep- 
ing potion  into  his  mouth,  and  pushed 
him  back  on  the  pillow. 

"He  has  bit  a  piece  out  of  the 
glass,"  said  the  steward,  as  he 
wrenched  it  from  the  foam-flecked 
lips. 

One  day  I  took  a  small  delicacy  to 
Pryor.  I  found  him  with  a  settled 
look  of  melancholy  on  his  face,  and  a 
vacant  stare  in  his  glassy  eyes.  A  firm 
conviction  had  taken  possession  of  him 
that  little  Lutie  was  dead,  and  bitter 
despair  had  him  by  the  throat.  The 
mail  was  being  distributed  through  the 
ward  as  I  sat  there,  and  the  white- 
capped  sister  handed  a  letter  to  him. 

"Read  it  for  me;  it's  from  home; 
and  it  says  little  Lutie  is  dead,"  said 
Pryor,  in  feeble  tones. 

I  opened  the  letter  with  reluctance, 
for  I  feared  it  might  contain  news 
which  would  plunge  the  invalid  into 
deeper  melancholy.    It  commenced : 

"Dearest  John :  I  write  this  to  say 
that  the  Commission  have  been  out  to 
see  us,  and  they  have  agreed  to  pay 
me  your  salary  while  you  are  away, 
so  we  want  for  nothing  now.  Don't 
send  any  more  of  your  pay  home,  as 
I  know  you  need  it  yourself.  I  re- 
ceived your  last  letter  with  the  post- 
office  order,  and  bought  a  new  jacket 
for  myself,  with  a  pretty  scarf  and  a 
pair  of  mittens  for  Lutie.  It  has  been 
cold  here.  We  are  both  well,  though 
Lutie  is  just  getting  over  a  case  of 
diphtheria.  She  cried  for  you  all  the 
time.  She  is  in  no  danger  now,  the 
doctor  says.  Dear,  dear  Johnl  I 
hope  this  dreadful  war  will  soon  be 
over,  and  you  can  come  home  to  us. 
We  pray  the  good  God  every  night 
and  morning  to  bring  you  home  safe 
and^well.  With  much  love  and  kisses. 
Lutie  sends  a  million. 

"Your  loving  wife, 

"Martha." 
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The  expression  on  the  sick  man's 
face  changed  brighter  and  brighter  as 
the  words  were  haltingly  read  to  him, 
and  at  the  end  he  fondled  the  missive 
with  trembling  fingers,  and  kissed  it 
again  and  again,  as  he  sank  back  on 
his  pillow  with  a  pathetic  sigh. 

"I  saw  her  die  in  my  dreams  three 
times  in  succession,"  said  he.  "I  can't 
believe  she  is  well;  the  letter  is  a 
month  old." 

A  dust-stained  orderly  came  into  the 
room  as  Pryor  finished  speaking,  his 
spurs  jingling  on  the  stone  floor  as 
he  strode  up  to  the  head  nurse  and 
stood  in  whispered  conversation  with 
her,  glancing  now  and  then  appre- 
hensively at  the  corner  where  Pryor 
lay.  The  gentle  nurse  took  the  yellow 
envelope  which  he  handed  her,  and 
with  a  solemn  mien  came  over  and 
gave  it  to  Pryor.  At  the  sight  of  it, 
his  face  went  gray  as  ashes,  and  he 


sank  back  in  a  dead  faint.  In  mad 
haste  I  tore  open  the  cablegram,  and 
this  is  what  it  said : 

"John  Pryor,  Color  Sergeant, 

Regiment,  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico;  Lutie 
died  last  night.  Bower/' 

Bower  was  the  secretary  of  the 
Park  Commission. 

That  night  when  the  somber  West 
Indian  twilight  came  down  like  a 
monstrous  black  funeral  pall  over  the 
steaming  land,  and  the  cold  moon 
arose  above  the  distant  mountain  tops, 
gilding  them  with  a  faint,  unearthly 
radiance,  the  gray  shadows  crept 
again  into  the  ward  and  gamboled  to 
and  fro  with  fantastic  glee,  as  if  in 
spectral  mockery  of  the  poor  victim 
lying  helpless  there. 

In  the  dumb  horror  of  that  place, 
the  color  sergeant,  with  a  smile  on  his 
lips,  passed  swiftly  to  meet  little  Lutie 
in  the  far  country. 


The  Bluebell 


By  INGRAM  CROCKETT 


E  could  never  forget  where 
it  grew.  They  had  walked 
that  way  together  one 
spring  when  the  black  oaks 
were  in  rosy  leaf  and 
golden  tassel,  and  he  had 
pointed  it  out  to  her  in  a 
pocket  far  down  the  cliff 
side  where  the  mold  was  dark  and 
rich.  She  was  a  wild-flower  enthusi- 
ast, and  he  had  promised  to  get  this 
bluebell  for  her — but  that  evening  she 
had  been  called  away  and  he  had  not 
seen  her  since.  Now,  he  had  learned, 
she  was  returning  for  the  summer, 
and  he  transplanted  the  bluebell  in  a 
basket  of  its  native  earth,  and  nour- 
ished it  that  he  might  give  it  to  her 


as  a  token  of  remembrance  when  she 
came. 

She  was  sixteen  then,  when  he  first 
knew  her,  a  college  girl — and  he 
twenty;  a  dweller  in  the  woods  who 
knew  the  trees  and  the  wild  flowers 
by  heart,  and  loved  them  with  an  in- 
wrought passion.  And  there  stirred 
within  him,  as  the  sap  stirs  in  the 
heart  of  an  oak  before  it  puts  forth  its 
glory  of  leaves,  dreams  of  the  im- 
mortal beautiful. 

Would  she  remember?  Seven 
years — a  long  time,  yet  to  him  hal- 
lowed years,  for  she  had  walked  with 
him  in  memory  among  the  quiet  hills, 
the  fulfillment,  the  completeness  of  all. 

Would  she  remember?    The  world 
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"  He  thought  of  his  quiet  home  among  the  hills ' 


without  was  very  wide  with  innumer- 
able dazzling  lights  and  luring  voices. 
Had  she  not  forgotten  the  woods  and 
the  streams,  and  the  bluebell  by  the 
river  side?  Had  she  not  forgotten 
him? 

About  dusk  he  walked  up  to  the 
hotel  with  the  bluebell  in  a  basket  on 
his  arm.  The  place  had  undergone  a 
wonderful  change  during  the  past  two 
years.  When  she  first  came,  uncon- 
sciously he  had  got  into  the  habit  of 


dating  everything  from  that  day — the 
hotel  was  a  modest  little  home  with  a 
long  rustic  porch  about  it,  with  ferns 
growing  almost  to  the  doorstep,  and 
the  clear  spring  brimming  with  silvery 
bubbles  its  own  natural  moss-rimmed 
basin  of  rock.  The  trees,  opening  in  a 
lovely  vista  toward  the  river,  were 
thick  about  the  building;  and  there, 
all  day  long,  the  golden  bells  of  the 
thrush  were  heard. 
But    now    all    this    was    chjanged. 
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Many  of  the  trees  had  been  cut  down 
to  make  room  for  a  larger  building. 
The  spring  had  been  hemmed  in  with 
the  trowel  to  accommodate  the  great 
multitude  of  "health  seekers"  who 
came  to  drink  its  waters.  Electric 
lights,  on  unsightly  poles,  made  the 
grounds  brilliant  by  night,  and  a  full 
band  furnished  music  for  the  dancers. 
How  he  shrank  from  that  great 
crowd  of  the  well-dressed,  passing 
and  repassing  with  merry  laughter, 
around  the  corridors  of  the  gleaming 
hotel!  He  sat  in  the  shadow  leaning 
against  a  tree.  He  would  wait  awhile. 
Perhaps  she  would  come  down  the 
path,  out  into  the  sweet  darkness,  for 
it  was  one  of  his  dearest  memories, 
her  love  of  the  stars;  how  she  had 
taught  him  the  names  of  the  constella- 
tions, while  he  opened  for  her  the 
book  of  his  dreams  and  the  deeper 
mystery  of  night.  Surely,  she  would 
come;  it  was  so  delightful  under  the 
trees,  and  the  lights  above  were  so 
calm  after  the  glitter  of  the  light  be- 
low. But  she  came  not,  and  when  the 
great  ballroom  began  to  call,  with  its 
sensuous  music,  and  the  corridors  were 
deserted,  he  went  slowly  up  and 
stood  there  in  the  dark,  by  a  window, 
watching.  The  scene  bewildered  him. 
He  had  looked  upon  something  like  it 
before,  but  never  in  such  splendor  as 
now.  It  was  all  beautiful,  he  ac- 
knowledged to  himself,  indeed,  he  was 
charmed  by  its  glamour,  and  yet  it 


disturbed  him,  and  after  a  little  while 
his  thoughts  began  to  wander  out  to 
the  path  leading  up  to  his  quiet  home 
among  the  hills. 

He  was  sure  he  would  know  her. 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  voice,  her 
loveliness  of  manner — surely  these 
could  not  change.  And  she  would 
greet  him  with  the  old,  charming 
frankness,  and  afterwards  he  would 
tell  her  more  of  the  woods  and  the 
birds. 

At.  last,  from  that  radiant  throng, 
one  came  toward  him.  His  heart  beat 
faster.  Was  it  she?  Yes,  but  more 
beautiful  than  he  had  dreamed.  He 
shrank  back  into  the  shadow  as  she 
came  to  the  window  and  sat  there,  so 
near  that  he  could  have  touched  her, 
shining  in  lace  and  jewels,  costlv 
flowers  upon  her  breast,  pearls 
braided  in  her  hair,  and  about  her  the 
warm,  rich  perfume  of  the  world 
within.  Ah,  the  truth  pierced  him 
with  exquisite  pain — not  his  world! 

And  while  he  stood  uncertain, 
dumb,  another  came  and  bent  over 
her,  and  he  saw  the  light  in  her  eyes 
and  the  touch  that  was  half  caress, 
and  he  went  out  under  the  stars,  softly, 
carrying  his  offering  with  him. 

That  night  he  stumbled  in  the  path, 
and  the  way  was  long;  but  with  the 
dawn  he  came  again  to  the  river  side, 
bearing  the  bluebell,  and  replanted  it 
in  its  own  place.  And  suddenly  above 
him  a  wood  thrush  sang. 
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-    To  Santa  Fe  in  '41 


The  author  of  the  following  "Reminiscences," 
Mr.  Henry  R.  Buchanan,  was  the  son  of  Major 
John  Buchanan,  who  came  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in 
1780,  and  took  a  conspicuous  and  honorable  part  in 
the  establishment  of  a  pioneer  settlement  in  mid- 
dle Tennessee.  He  located  on  Mill  Creek,  four 
miles  from  Nashville,  at  a  point  close  by  the  pres- 
ent«8ite  of  the  burial-ground  and  house  of  worship 
of  the  Mill  Creek  Baptist  church  (founded  in  1779). 
His  home,  a  log  house  or  fort,  called  Buchanan's 
Station,  was  in  1792  the  scene  of  a  midnight  sur- 
prise and  Indian  attack,  which  continued  until  re- 
lieved in  the  early  morning  by  the  approach  of 
troops  from  Nashville  under  General  James  Rob- 
ertson, which  has  become  famous  in  Tennessee 
history  for  the  bravery  of  Mrs.  Buchanan  and  the 
two  or  three  other  women  who,  with  fifteen  men, 
constituted  the  sole  garrison.  Iu  this  same  home 
Henry  R.  Buchanan  was  born  on  November  8,  1814, 
the  youngest  iu  a  family  of  thirteen  children.  The 
estate  of  Major  Buchanan  at  his  death,  even  when 
divided  among  his  large  family,  amounted  to  a 
generous  portion  for  each.  Mr.  Henry  Buchanan 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  Nashville,  and 

Srospered  until  he  was  accounted  a  wealthy  man. 
leverses  then  came  and  much  of  his  property  was 
lost.  With  the  remainder,  stated  at  $35,000,  and 
invested  in  watches,  jewelry,  and  the  like  mer- 
chandise, he  joined  the  Sante  Fe  expedition  of  1841 
with  the  hope  of  rebuilding  his  fortune,  as  his 
narrative  relates. 

The  young  republic  of  Texas  ambitiously  de- 
clared its  southern  and  western  boundary  by  law. 
to  be  the  Rio  Grande  from  its  mouth  westward  and 
northward  through  its  main  source,  and  on  to  the 
forty-second  parallel.  This  boundary  included, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  republic,  the  Santa 
Fe  region,  with  its  population  of  Mexicans,  gov- 
erned by  Mexicans,  and  still  acknowledging  alle- 
giance to  Mexico.  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  who  suc- 
ceeded Houston  as  president  of  Texas,  was  eager 
to  take  possession  of  this  remote  frontier  region; 
and  though  the  Congress,  following  Houston's 
sound  advice,  refused  means'  and  authority,  he 
presumed  to  organize  an  expedition  for  the  purpose 
on  his  own  responsibility.  The  nucleus  of  the  ex- 
pedition consisted  of  three  Texan  Commissioners, 
bearing  a  presidential  proclamation  to  the  people 
of  Santa  Fe.  About  them  as  a  center  was  gathered 
a  company  of  traders  with  their  wagons  and  mer- 
chandise, bent  on  opening  a  new  trail  westward 
and  getting  possession  of  the  lucrative  trade  that 
made  the  Santa  Fe  trails  from  St.  Louis  through 
Independence,  Mo.,  and  through  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
so  famous.  The  traders  must  needs  have  guides 
across  the  untrodden  plains  and  an  escort  of  sol- 
diers to  protect  them  from  the  Indians,  whom 
Lamar's  policy  had  made  more  hostile  than  usual. 
Arrived  at  their  destination,  while  the  traders 
should  trade,  the  Commissioners  would  make  proc- 
lamation. The  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe  were  to  be 
invited  to  become  Texan 8 ;  and  if  they  chose  to 
accept,  the  expedition  would  prove  numerous 
enough,  no  doubt,  to  provide  them  with  suitable 
gOTernment,  including  officers  and  a  garrison  suf- 
ficient for  every  immediate  necessity.  But  if  they 
preferred  to  retain  their  Mexican  citizenship,  they 
could  be  reminded  that  the  expedition  was  not  mil- 
itary, but  commercial  and  diplomatic,  offering 
facilities  for  trade  with  Austin  so  favorable  and 
attractive  that  of  course  they  would  be  eager  to 
accept  them.  Such  was  the  future  as  Lamar  and 
the  hopeful  politico-mercantile  adventurers  of  the 
expedition  saw  it. 
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Mr.  Buchanan's  reminiscences,  which  are  here 
printed  for  the  first  time,  were  written  not  many 
years  after  the  events  which  they  record.    The 

greater  part  of  them,  if  not  all,  were  written  by 
im  before  the  Civil  war.  After  his  return  from 
Mexico,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  for  many  years  in  busi- 
ness in  Nashville.  He  retired  about  1885  and, 
never  having  married,  made  his  home  with  his 
nephews  until  his  death  in  1898.  [Cf.  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft's Works,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  322-337;  Sam  Houston 
and  the  War  of  Independence  in  Texas,  Williams, 
pp.  230, 249,  258.]  F.  W.  Moore. 


SANTA  FE  in  the  year  1841  was 
an  extreme  northern  trading  post 
in  New  Mexico,  situated  about  four- 
teen miles  east  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  government  of  Texas  was  recog- 
nized by  all  other  nations  as  an  inde- 
pendent province,  by  authority  of  con- 
quest, won  in  battle  by  General  Samuel 
Houston  oyer  the  Mexican  forces,  led 
by  the  celebrated  General  Don  Juan 
Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  in  the  final  bat- 
tle at  San  Jacinto  in  1836.  The  boun- 
dary line  of  Texas  was  regarded  as 
extending  to  the  Rio  Grande;  and 
hence  the  town  of  Santa  Fe,  and  its 
surroundings  lying  east  of  the  river, 
was  rightfully  the  property  of  the  re- 
public of  Texas  according  to  the  laws 
of  conquest. 

President  B.  Lamar  was  most  highly 
enthused  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  to 
enhance  the  prosperity  of  his  newly- 
formed  government,  and  hence  was  led 
to  inaugurate  an  enterprise  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  grand  commercial 
trade  between  Austin  and  Santa 
Fe.  At  this  time  a  lucrative  trade 
was  carried  on  between  New  York. 
City,  through  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua  and  Du- 
rango  in  Mexico.  To  divert  this 
trade,  the  channel  of  Texas  of- 
fered superior  advantages  over  St 
Louis — the  distance  would  not  be  more 
than  that  from  St.  Louis  by  one-half. 
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In  order  to  inaugurate  this  favorite 
scheme,  an  expedition  was  gotten  up, 
with  a  popular  idea  of  prospective  ad- 
venture and  of  certain  overwhelming 
pecuniary  gains  to  all  who  would  ac- 
cept an  invitation  and  invest  in  this 
admirable  enterprise.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  a  military  force  of  320  sol- 
diers, composed  of  five  military  com- 
panies, commanded  by  Captains  Cold- 
well,  Hudson,  Houghton,  Sutton,  and 
Lewis,  all  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Hugh  McLeod;  three  accredited 
commissioners — Colonel  W.  G.  Cook, 
Dr.  R.  F.  Brenham,  and  Antonio  Na- 
varro; the  invited  guests — Messrs. 
George  W.  Kendall,  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune;  Sir  Thomas  Falk- 
ner,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  London 
Penny  Magazine;  Frank  Combs,  son 
of  Leslie  Combs,  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  George  Van  Ness,  of  Vermont, 
who  was  our  interpreter;  Major 
Thomas  Harwood,  a  celebrated  Indian 
fighter  of  San  Antonio;  Mr.  Samuel 
Howland,  who  was  inhumanely  mur- 
dered by  order  of  Governor  Manuel 
Armijo,  of  Santa  Fe,  in  the  village  of 
San  Miguel,  of  whom  mention  will  be 
subsequently  made ;  Major  Sully,  pri- 
vate secretary  of  President  Sam  Hous- 
ton ;  Archibald  Fitzgerald,  the  inimita- 
ble Irish  gentleman,  a  complete  nonde- 
script, and  Tom  Hancock,  of  Bedford 
County,  Tenn.,  the  most  successful 
hunter  and  finished  Indian  fighter 
known  in  Texas.  Hancock  and  the 
celebrated  Captain  Jack  Hays  were 
long  employed  by  the  government  as 
spies  around  that  portion  of  country 
embracing  Austin,  San  Antonio,  Gon- 
zales, Sagune,  their  territory  often 
extending  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande. 

Among  those  who  were  commer- 
cially connected  with  this  expedition  as 
merchants,  belonging  through  invita- 
tion and  receiving  military  protection, 
were  David  Snively,  of  Ohio;  Peter 
Galligher,  of  San  Antonio;  John  C. 
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Harwood,  of  San  Antonio ;  Thompson 
Robenson,  of  San  Antonio;  Major 
Golpin,  of  South  Carolina,  who  was 
shot  on  the  road  to  Chihuahua,  of 
whom  mention  will  again  be  made; 
and  H.  R.  Buchanan,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.  The  entire  expedition  num- 
bered 372  souls,  including  soldiers 
officers,  commissioners,  gentlemen  in 
pursuit  of  historical  and  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  information  generally, 
merchants,  servants,  and  wagon  driv- 
ers. All  were  thoroughly  equipped 
and  supplied  with  army  outfit  and  pro- 
visioned with  beef  cattle  driven  on 
foot,  and  supposed  to  be  ample  for  the 
contemplated  time  guessed  at  by  the 

?rojectors  of  this     Celebrated  Santa 
'  e  Expedition." 

This  formidable  expedition,  with  its 
glorious  prospects  for  success,  left 
Austin,  the  capital  of  Texas,  on  the 
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18th  day  of  June,  1841,  in  high  spirits ; 
but  little  did  these  poor  souls  dream  of 
the  sad  and  disastrous  future  that  so 
soon  awaited  them. 

They  moved  directly  north  through 
the  prairie,  till  they  struck  what  is 
called  the  "cross  timbers,"  a  belt  of 
timber  in  a  northeast  course  from  the 
southwest,  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  in  width,  extending  across  the 
Red  River. 

Before  the  bugle  sounded  its  fifth 
evening  signal  to  halt  for  the  night, 
this  expedition  was  passing  over 
grounds  never  before  pressed  by  the 
heel  of  a  white  man.  The  entire  route 
was  wholly  unexplored.  The  party 
was  forced  to  rely  on  scientific  instru- 
ments in  taking  reckonings  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  in  order  to  ascertain 


courses  and  calculate  distances.  After 
traveling  about  400  miles  north,  the 
course  was  changed  to  the  northwest, 
crossing  the  Wichita,  as  was  supposed. 
This  stream  was  thought  to  be  the 
south  fork  of  the  Red  River.  Its 
water  was  very  brackish  and  of  a  red- 
dish color ;  neither  men  nor  horses,  nor 
even  the  oxen,  seemed  to  relish  its 
salty  flavor.  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
river  the  expedition  was  much  annoyed 
with  hostile  Indians,  who  would  stam- 
pede their  horses  and  cattle,  or  kill 
every  man  who  would  risk  his  life  by 
straggling  from  the  main  company. 

During  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August  the  weather  was  intensely 
and  oppressively  hot,  watercourses 
were  dried  up,  and  often  three  or  four 
days  were  passed  without  one  drop  of 
water  to  cool  parched  lips  and  tongues. 
There  was  on  a  part  of  the  road  an 
immense  quantity  of  buffalo,  which 
were  found  on  the  lower  or  southeast 
side  of  the  "cross  timbers."  on  one  oc- 
casion the  expedition  was  encountered 
by  an  immense  herd  of  moving  buffalo 
on  a  general  stampede.  We  were 
somewhat  awe-stricken,  as  our  situa- 
tion was  quite  precarious,  for  the  task 
of  turning  the  course  of  those  exces- 
sively large  herds  of  frightened  buffalo 
is  next  to  an  impossibility.  Our  safety 
was  in  jeopardy.  There  was  no  time 
for  juggling.  Promptness  and  speedy 
action  were  demanded  to  secure  our 
lives. 

General  McLeod  ordered  a  line  of 
battle  in  the  form  of  a  A>  with 
his  brass  twelve-pounder  placed  at 
the  point  where  the  two  columns 
form  a  junction;  the  wagons  were 
thrown  into  a  hollow  square  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  horses  and  cattle. 
Every  man  was  in  requisition,  waiting 
their  charging  movement.  About  nine 
o'clock  a.m.  they  approached  near 
enough  for  every  man  to  hit  his  ad- 
vancing  foe.     They   came   pell-mell, 
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without  fear  or  thought,  almost  to  the 
cannon's  mouth.  After  much  destruc- 
tion to  their  advanced  charge,  their 
lines  were  broken,  and  triumph 
perched  in  significant  glory  on  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Santa  Fe  expedition. 

It  was  Kendall  who  said  of  this  buf- 
falo pageantry,  that  their  number  was 
only  to  be  estimated  by  the  square 
mile;  and  he  calculated  that  he  could 
easily  see  twenty  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion of  the  compass.  By  a  simple  turn 
of  the  face,  therefore,  he  could  see  sat- 
isfactorily over  the  space  of  forty 
miles,  and  as  the  space  was  densely 
covered,  his  computation  ran  high  up 
in  the  thousands. 

It  was  now  the  nth  day  of  August 
when  some  of  the  more  knowing 
premised  that  we  were  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Mexican  settlements ;  ancl 
thus  believing,  Lieutenant  Samuel 
Howland,  Baker,  and  Rosenberry  were 
sent  forward  with  instructions  to  make 
investigation  and  return  to  the  party 
in  ten  days'  time.  They  never  re- 
turned, but  were  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  Indians.  Provisions 
now  being  almost  exhausted,  the  ex- 
pedition was  necessarily  compelledto 
do  something  by  way  of  an  alternative 
to  alleviate  the  distress  and  to  save  the 
men  from  starvation.  It  was  there- 
fore determined,  under  these  straitened 
circumstances,  to  send  out  a  scouting 
party.  So,  on  the  31st  day  of  August, 
a  party  of  ninety-nine  was  forwarded 
to  hunt  for  Howland  and  his  com- 
panions, and  also  to  discover  a  pass- 
way  through  the  mountains  leading  to 
Santa  Fe.  This  party  of  ninety-nine 
was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  W. 
G.  Cook,  and  was  accompanied  by  Dr. 
R.  F.  Brenham,  Antonio  Navarro, 
George  Van  Ness,  Major  Thomas 
Howard,  Archa  Fitzgerald,  Thomas 
Hancock,  Frank  Combs,  George  W. 
Kendall.  They  traveled  fourteen  days 
over    trackless    prairies,    until    they 
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struck  the  Rio  Colorado,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  the  Red  River,  which 
they  were  aiming  for,  but  by  some 
miscalculation  they  passed  around  and 
above  the  head  of  tne  Red  River,  and 
on  the  13th  day  of  September  came  up 
with  some  Mexican  trappers,  and 
under  their  guidance  with  some  two 
hours'  ride  they  arrived  at  a  rencho 
under  the  control  of  shepherds,  who 
had  charge  of  a  large  flock  of  sheep. 
These  shepherds  supplied  them  with 
provision.  They  knew  well  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  whole  country,  and  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  various 
mountain  passes;  in  fact,  they  were 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  sur- 
roundings of  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. 

One  of  these  Mexican  trappers,  in 
company  with  Major  Tom  Howard's 
servant,  who  was  a  Mexican  by  the 
name  of  Matias,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Major  from  San  Antonio, 
were  dispatched  back  to  General  Mc- 
Leod  in  charge  of  the  command. 
Without  delay  these  two  Mexicans 
found  McLeod  encamped  on  a  beauti- 
ful, clear  running  stream,  that  we 
called  Palo  Doro,  anxiously  awaiting 
the  return  of  a  courier  from  Colonel 
Cook  and  his  party.  Matias  was  a 
native  Mexican,  naturally  of  a  pliable 
nature,  and  easily  manipulated  into 
acts  of  deception ;  he  was  sent  in  com- 
pany with  this  adroit. Mexican  trapper 
as  a  successful  deceiver,  in  order  to 
dispel  from  the  mind  of  McLeod  every 
thought  of  any  deep-laid  scheme  to 
lead  him  unsuspecting  into  evil. 
Under  the  direction  of  this  new  Mexi- 
can guide  McLeod  took  up  his  line  of 
march  over  a  rough  mountainous 
country,  that  was  entirely  destitute  of 
the  least  vestige  of  forest  or  sign  of 
animal  creation,  for  fourteen  days' 
travel.  As  for  water,  except  two  or 
three  lakes  that  were  discovered,  one 
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might  readily  conclude  that  it  had  been 
prohibited  in  this  region. 

I  now  return  to  the  ninety-nine  men 
whom  I  left  with  the  shepherds  where 
Colonel  Cook  first  met  with  the  Mexi- 
cans. They  moved  on  to  the  little 
town  of  Anton  Chico,  at  which  point 
they  apparently  were  kindly  treated  by 
the  citizens.  They  soon  resumed  their 
journey  toward  the  town  of  San 
Miguel.  Twelve  of  the  party  rode  on 
in  advance.  While  descending  a  high 
rugged  hill  near  the  Rio  Pecos,  the 
party  dismounted,  and  as  they  reached 
the  bottom  and  .turned  along  the  road 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill  they  came 
suddenly  upon  a  large  force  of  Mexi- 
can soldiers.  Dalmasio  Salazar,  a 
colonel  in  the  Mexican  army,  was  in 
command.  He  addressed  them  as 
friends  and  treated  them  with  seeming 
cordiality  and  friendship,  inquiring 
who  they  were  and  where  they  were 
from.  They  were  informed  that  this 
party  was  from  Austin,  Texas,  and 
that  it  was  on  a  trading  expedition  to 
the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  party  was  behind  with 
a  train  of  wagons  loaded  with  goods 
and  equipage  subservient  to  traveling 
purposes.  Colonel  Salazar  assured 
them  with  great  apparent  frankness 
that  all  was  right,  and  at  the  invitation 
of  Salazar  they  rode  on  to  the  next 
rencho,  on  reaching  which  a  halt  was 
made.  There,  on  looking  around,  they 
found  themselves  completely  sur- 
rounded by  several  hundred  soldiers, 
who  commenced  conversation  with  the 
party  in  the  most  bland  and  pleasant 
manner  possible.  Finally  Salazar  in- 
formed them  that,  while  he  welcomed 
them  as  traders  to  his  country,  he  was 
prompted  to  say  that  it  was  a  rule 
adopted  by  his  government  that  no 
trading  party  should  enter  their  terri- 
tory armed.  He  requested  them  to 
give  up  their  arms,  saying  so  soon  as 
they  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  the  arms 


should  be  returned  to  them  again. 
Under  the  present  circumstances  re- 
sistance was  useless,  so  they  gave  up 
their  arms,  but  under  positive  assur- 
ance of  good  faith. 

"Truth  is  omnipotent ; 
Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail ; 
This  boundless  universe  floats 
Upon  the  bosom  of  truth." 

But  alas,  alas,  poor  Dalmasio  Sala- 
zar! His  strategem  and  lies  prac- 
ticed on  Texan  credulity  were  in  strict 
conformity  with  his  native  genius  and 
demonstrated  the  littleness  of  a  dis- 
eased soul.  His  pledge  of  honor  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  was  forfeited 
and  made  doubly  wicked  on  account 
of  his  baseness  perpetrated  before  his 
own  countrymen  on  the  innocent  and 
unoffending.  The  arms  of  these  men 
were  immediately  placed  in  Mexican 
hands  to  be  employed  against  their 
rightful  owners  as  subsequent  occa- 
sion arose.  Every  paper,  everything 
of  value  was  taken  from  them;  their 
horses  and  mules,  their  saddles,  bri- 
dles, and  blankets  shared  the  same 
fate.  This  valiant  Governor  Armijo 
had  instructed  Salazar  in  the  plan  of 
his  proposed  tyranny  over  the  Texans, 
should  he  succeed  in  capturing  them. 

Salazar  went  so  far  as  to  order  out 
a  squad  of  soldiers  for  the  bloody 
purpose  of  killing  this  company  of 
twelve,  who  had  ridden  on  ahead  of 
their  party  and  were  captured  and  con- 
cerning whose  fate  their  companions 
were  in  ignorance.  They  appeared  be- 
fore these  helpless  prisoners,  with  arms 
in  hand,  evidently  under  a  high  state 
of  excitement,  pale  and  trembling 
with  fright.  The  real  purpose  of  Sal- 
azar was  not  for  the  moment  sus- 
pected. It  was  obvious  that  something 
extraordinary  was  on  foot  from  the 
strange  and  excitable  manner  of  the 
soldiers  and  citizens  around  about,  and 
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it  soon  became  manifest  that  his  pur- 
pose was  to  shoot  them  on  the  spot. 

Fitzgerald  was  the  first  to  speak. 
He  had  seen  service  in  Spain  and  was 
not  slow  to  discover  Salazar's  inten- 
tion. In  a  short  speech  to  his  compan- 
ions in  his  native  rich  brogue  he  ex- 
claimed :  "They  are  going  to  shoot  us, 
boys.  Let  us  pitch  into  'em  and  die 
in  hot  blood ;  its  aisier." 

The  crowd  suddenly  fell  back.  The 
women  who  were  present  began  to 
wring  their  hands  and  cry  out,  "Pro- 
besitos"  (poor  fellows).  Their  cry 
was  now  terrible.  The  poor  prisoners 
lived  an  age  in  the  short  time  they 
were  thus  kept  in  suspense. 

At  this  critical  moment  a  Mexican, 
whose  name  was  Don  Grogorio  Vigil, 
possessed  of  some  feelings  kindred  to 
a  human  being,  stepped  forward  and 
spoke  to  Salazar,  warmly  interested, 
and  said  this  party  of  Texans  had  en- 
tered this  territory  in  a  peaceful  man- 
ner, openly  and  as  friendly  traders, 
and  according  to  every  principle  of 
honor  and  right.  Therefore  he  pre- 
tested strongly  against  such  a  pro- 
cedure as  shooting  them  in  cold  blood 
and  without  provocation.  Vigil's 
counsels  prevailed.  The  bloody- 
minded  were  foiled  by  his  stern  ar- 
¥ament  before  his  own  countrymen, 
he  result  was  the  issuance  of  a  per- 
emptory order  from  this  chivalrous 
and  "kind"  hearted  Colonel  Salazar  to 
put  the  Texan  prisoners  on  a  forced 
march  immediately  for  San  Miguel, 
where  he  supposed  Governor  Armijo 
was  encamped  watching  General  Mc- 
Leod's  movements,  but  who  was  in 
reality  many  miles  away  on  the  track- 
less prairie,  suffering  for  food  and 
water. 

The  prisoners  on  this  forced  march 
were  treated  most  fiendishly  and 
cruelly  by  Salazar's  soldiers.  All  of 
this  his  nature  seemed  to  gloat  over 
with  fond  delight.    To  the  credit  of 


the  citizens  it  must  truthfully  be  said 
that  they  did  everything  they  could  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  01  the  prisoners. 
The  distance  to  be  traveled  was  five 
leagues,  or  fifteen  miles,  before  reach- 
ing San  Miguel.  They  reached  there 
that  night,  but  Armijo  was  not  there. 
The  next  morning  the  prisoners  were 
put  under  march  at  9  o'clock  and  took 
the  road  for  Santa  Fe;  they  were  on 
foot  and  were  securely  tied.  After 
marching  about  thirty  miles  they  met 
Governor  Armijo,  in  command  of 
3,000  troops,  moving  on  to  meet  the 
expedition  under  the  charge  of  Gen- 
eral McLeod.  When  Governor  Armijo 
came  up  to  the  squad  of  dismantled 
prisoners  he  assumed  the  greatest 
marks  of  kindly  feelings,  even  so  far 
as  to  shake  hands  with  one  and  all  and 
to  ask  in  a  bland  manner  "who  they 
were." 

And  here  an  incident  occurred  that 
finally  culminated  in  the  disaster  that 
overwhelming  the  enterprise. 

There  was  a  Texan  captain  in  this 
party  of  prisoners  who  spoke  the 
Spanish  language  fluently,  having 
gone  in  early  life  to  the  city  of  Chihua- 
hua, in  the  Mexican  province,  and  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits.  In 
response  to  Armijo's  questidti,  "Who 
are  you?"  speaking  to  this  squad  of 
prisoners,  Captain  Lewis  voluntarily 
assumed  to  answer,  and  said,  "that 
the  whole  party  were  merchants  from 
the  United  States."  This  statement 
was  a  base  falsehood.  George  Van 
Ness,  who  was  our  accredited  inter- 
preter and  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
being  placed  in  a  false  position,  im- 
mediately interposed  and  corrected  the 
false  statement  of  Captain  Lewis,  and 
told  the  Governor  that  the  whole  party 
were  Texans,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  alluding  to  Mr.  George  Wil- 
kins  Kendall,  who  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Armijo  caught  Lewis 
by  the  collar  of  his  dragoon  jacket  and 
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dragged  him  violently  up  to  him  and 
pointing  to  the  buttons  on  the  jacket, 
which  bore  the  single  star  and  the  word 
"Texas,"  in  a  stern  tone  of  voice  said 
to  him :  "What  does  this  mean  ?  I  can 
read  Texas.  You  need  not  think  to  de- 
ceive me.  No  merchant  from  the 
United  States  ever  travels  with  a 
Texas  military  jacket."  As  might  be 
expected,  Lewis  somewhat  quailed 
under  the  haughty  manner  of  Armijo. 

In  answer  to  other  questions,  Van 
Ness  and  Howard  explained  fully  the 
nature  and  character  of  this  Texas 
trading  caravan,  fully  explaining  to 
him  the  pacific  and  honorable  inten- 
tion of  the  entire  company  to  the  peo- 
ple, with  whom  they  sought  to  make 
a  permanent  trade  for  the  future,  and 
that  the  intention  of  the  party  was  not 
hostile,  but  strictly  pacific.  G.  W. 
Kendall  produced  his  passport  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  captain  of 
the  guard  and  unceremoniously  kept 
from  Kendall  forever  afterwards.  The 
overgrown  audacity  of  Captain  Lewis 
and  the  final  loss  of  character  with  his 
Texan  companions,  as  manifested  in 
the  interview  above  alluded  to,  were 
the  evident  causes  which  prompted 
some  bold  measure  on  his  part  looking 
to  an  escape  from  the  sad  plight  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  both  with  Texans 
and  Mexicans.  Duplicity  of  character, 
accompanied  by  a  craven  disposition, 
rendered  him  fit  for  the  lowest  deeds 
of  a  depraved  imagination.  Therefore 
he  quickly  determined  to  turn  traitor, 
Judas  like,  against  his  bosom  com- 
panions, former  friends,  and  country. 

Armijo  asked  which  of  the  party 
spoke  the  Spanish  language  best,  as  he 
wanted  one  of  them  to  accompany  him 
as  an  interpreter.  Lewis  immediately 
pressed  forward  again,  and  assertea 
that  he  spoke  the  language  more  flu- 
ently than  any  belonging  to  the  party, 
and     gladly     offered     his     services. 


Armijo  immediately  ordered  a  mule 
ready  equipped  for  his  service.  His 
hands  were  untied  and  he  mounted  the 
mule  and  graciously  rode  in  among  his 
numerous  new-made  friends  of  olive 
color.  Captain  Lewis  was  a  tall,  well- 
proportioned,  athletic  man,  quick  of 
perception,  and  sprightly  in  imagina- 
tion; thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Mexican  language,  and  as  full  of  de- 
ception and  infamy  as  the  most  con- 
temptible Mexican  poltroon  that  ever 
escaped  a  halter.  He  knew  well  that 
he  could  never  expect  mercy  from  his 
countrymen,  but  his  eyes  were  open  to 
a  plan  of  escape  with  his  life,  though 
it  led  through  a  gateway  of  duplicity 
and  craven  betrayal  of  his  friends. 
To  attain  this  end,  he  at  once  cut 
asunder  all  ties  of  companionship  and 
patriotism.  His  companions  at  this 
time  did  not  suspect  him  of  treachery, 
but  his  intentions  were  believed  to  be 
friendly  and  altogether  honorable. 

Armijo  ordered  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  prisoners  to  march  them 
back  to  San  Miguel  that  night.  The 
officer  replied  that  they  had  already 
marched  thirty  miles  that  day,  and,  in 
fact,  were  not  able  to  walk  that  night. 
Armijo  said:  "They  are  able.  The 
Texans  are  an  active  and  untiring  peo- 
ple. I  know  them  well.  If  one  of 
them  pretends  to  be  sick  or  tired  on  the 
road,  shoot  him  down  and  bring  me 
his  ears."  Then  he  rode  briskly  away. 
The  road  was  rough  and  uneven, 
crossing  steep  hills  and  deep  ravines. 
When  within  six  miles  of  the  village, 
precisely  at  midnight,  the  heavens  be- 
came suddenly  overcast  with  a  dark 
thunder  cloud.  It  was  so  dark  it  was 
impossible  to  see  the  way,  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  and  a  halt  was  necessarily 
ordered;  and  immediately  after  the 
bugle  sounded  a  halt  every  prisoner 
was  flat  down  upon  the  ground,  with- 
out anything  to  cover  him,  in  the  midst 
of  a  tremendous  rain,  minus  the  small- 
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est  vestige  of  food  to  palliate  the 
gnawings  of  a  hungry  stomach;  and 
yet  sleep  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
abandon  the  tired  and  wornout  spirits 
thus  left  to  the  mercy  of  rain  torrents 
and  Mexican  cruelties.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  next  day,  after  a  march 
of  six  miles,  this  squad  of  prisoners 
was  securely  ensconsed  within  the 
prison  walls  of  San  Miguel. 

Nothing  was  known  relating  to 
Colonel  Cook  and  his  party  after  leav- 
ing Anton  Chico.  Howland,  Baker, 
and  Rosenberry  had  not  been  heard  of 
since  they  left  the  main  body  on  the 
prairie  on  August  11.  General  Mc- 
Leod  and  his  main  command  were  still 
on  the  broad,  prairie's  expanse,  though 
ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  each 
other.  Subsequent  facts  reveal  the 
history  of  Colonel  Salazar  and  his 
command  moving  upon  Colonel  Cook 
and  coming  up  with  him  near  the  river 
Pecos.  Cook's  command  was  hemmed 
in  by  the  river  on  one  side  and  a  high 
mountain  on  the  other.  At  this  time 
Captain  Lewis  was  with  Governor 
Armijo  when  they  arrived  on  the 
ground  where  Cook's  party  was. 
After  a  short  parley  between  Cook, 
Captain  Sutton,  and  Captain  Lewis,  in 
which  Lewis  assured  them  that  their 
comrades  were  safe,  all  that  was  de- 
manded by  the  Mexicans  was  to  com- 
ply with  the  usual  regulations  of  their 
government,  which  was  to  give  up  their 

funs  until  they. had  arrived  at  Santa 
e,  and  then  their  arms  would  be  re- 
turned to  them  with  every  species  of 
property  placed  in  their  custody. 
Cook's  party  had  not  suspected  the 
perfidy  of  Lewis,  who  previously  had 
the  undivided  confidence  of  the  men, 
and  upon  his  pledging  his  sacred  honor 
to  the  truth  of  his  statements,  they 
agreed  on  the  terms  of  a  surrender  of 
their  arms  into  the  hands  of  Governor 
Armijo  as  a  legal  government  custo- 
dian. 


No  sooner  had  they  divested  them- 
selves of  their  arms  than  they  were 
immediately  surrounded  and  securely 
tied,  with  their  hands  pinioned  behind 
their  backs.  In  a  few  days  they  were 
put  under  marching  orders,  under  a 
strong  escort,  for  the  City  of  Mexico ; 
but  were  directly  marched  to  Santa 
Fe,  and  remained  under  close  confine- 
ment until  arrangements  were  made 
for  their  transfer  to  the  City  of 
Mexico. 

After  Howland,  Baker,  and  Rosen- 
berry  left  the  main  army  on  August 
11  they  encountered  the  severest  pri- 
vations and  excrutiating  sufferings, 
but  by  the  aid  of  the  inhabitants  they 
reached  Santa  Fe  about  August  25, 
1841.  At  first  they  were  treated  kindly, 
but  Armijo  found  out  that  an  expedi- 
tion was  destined  for  Santa  Fe  from 
Texas,  and  determined  to  capture  it. 
These  three  men  learned  of  the  pur- 
pose of  Armijo  to  capture  this  expe- 
dition, through  a  confidential  source; 
therefore  they  determined  to  escape 
from  the  town  quietly  and  join  their 
comrades  and  put  them  on  their  guard. 
Accordingly,  they  did  escape,  but  they 
were  pursued  by  a  large  number  of  sol- 
diers. These  three  Texans  were  armed 
only  with  pistols  and  swords.  They 
were  soon  overtaken  in  the  mountain 
gorge,  where  escape  was  impossible. 
They  were  captured  by  overpowering 
numbers,  but  not  without  a  vigorous 
resistance.  Rosenberry — poor  fellow! 
— was  killed  on  the  spot,  each  of  the 
other  two,  being  severely  wounded  and 
weak  from  loss  of  blood,  were  over- 
powered and  necessarily  compelled  to 
surrender.  Howland's  cheek  was  en- 
tirely cut  off  by  the  stroke  of  a  dra- 
goon's sword,  and  Baker's  arm  was 
broken. 

I  now  return  to  General  McLeod, 
on  the  prairie.  After  the  Mexican 
trapper  and  Matias,  Major  Howard's 
servant,     reached     MeLeod    on     the 
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prairie  they  informed  him  that  Colonel 
Cook  and  party  were  safe  and  well 
received  in  Santa  Fe,  and  kindly 
treated  and  well  supplied  with  all  the 
comforts  of  life.  Upon  this  intelli- 
gence, which  was  thoroughly  relied 
on  by  McLeod  and  all  his  starving 
company,  preparation  was  hurried  for 
an  advanced  movement  next  morning 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Mexican 
trapper  as  a  new  supernumerary. 
General  McLeod's  command  now 
did  not  number  above  200  sol- 
diers, and  many  of  them  were 
on  foot;  provisions  were  exhausted, 
ammunition  carelessly  squandered, 
and  altogether  the  expedition  was 
in  a  sad,  dilapidated,  and  pitable 
condition.  General  Hugh  McLeod 
was  a  polished  Georgia  gentleman,  a 
good  military  commander — chival- 
rous, urbane,  refined,  and  cultured, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  great 
firmness  and  personal  courage.  Be- 
fore setting  out  under  his  new  trapper 
guide,  he  carefully  examined  his  situa- 
tion and  at  once  saw  the  desperate 
straits  to  which  he  was  brought.  It 
was  now  September.  His  command 
had  been  out  more  than  three  months, 
whereas  it  had  been  estimated  that  the 
expedition  would  be  out  only  forty- 
five  or  fifty  days  from  Austin  to  Santa 
Fe.  Provisions  had  been  arranged  for 
the  command  on  that  basis  of  calcula- 
tion. Three  months  and  more  were 
gone,  and  the  expedition  was  still  on 
the  trackless  prairie.  His  teams  were 
starving,  and,  worse  than  all  else,  his 
men  were  starving.  In  this  emergency 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  and 
eighty-five  of  his  horses  and  mules  were 
stampeded  and  carried  off  by.  them. 
These  he  could  never  recover.  He 
was  forced  to  burn  a  number  of  his 
wagons  in  order  to  use  the  work  oxen 
for  food  to  sustain  life.  On  his  march 
he  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  various 
tribes    of    Indians;    five    men,    while 


hunting  for  water  were  suddenly 
pounced  upon  in  full  view  of  his  camp. 
Among  this  five  was  our  original 
guide,  Lieutenant  Hull,  an  English 
gentleman  of  scientific  attainments  and 
possessed  of  many  attributes  of  char- 
acter worthy  of  emulation;  also  an- 
other was  killed,  a  worthy  man,  who 
was  a  native  citizen  of  Williamson 
County,  Tenn.  His  name  was  William 
Maben.  On  another  occasion  five 
other  men  were  killed,  in  full  view, 
while  they  lingered  not  exceeding 
twenty  minutes  to  fill  their  canteens 
with  water  on  the  brink  of  a  beautiful 
lake  which  the  entire  command  had 
just  left.  His  men,  in  hope  of  pro- 
longing life,  would  often  straggle  from 
the  main  command  to  hunt  plums  and 
beans  of  the  musquite  tree,  and  often 
at  roll-call  at  night  one  or  more  would 
be  missing.  They  had  not  tasted  bread 
for  over  two  months,  and  so  severely 
were  they  pressed  with  hunger  that 
they  ate  everything  obtainable  that 
would  aid  in  sustaining  life.  They 
would  eat  polecats,  lizards,  snakes, 
frogs,  tortoise.  Every  horse,  mule,  or 
ox  that  died  was  at  once  cut  up  and 
divided  out  for  food  and  quickly  de- 
voured. On  one  occasion,  in  passing 
an  Indian  village  several  dogs  were 
captured  by  different  members  of  our 
command  and  killed  for  food.  A  man 
driving  Buchanan's  wagon  came  one 
night  while  the  company  was  en- 
camped, and  calling  him  up  from  his 
pallet  of  soft  grass  asked  him  "if  he 
wanted  something  to  eat."  On  being 
asked  what  he  had,  he  hurriedly  said : 
"I  have  a  beautiful  little  Indian  dog, 
and  want  to  give  a  quarter  of  it  for 
your  supper."  The  dog  had  not  been 
killed  ten '  minutes ;  no,  not  long 
enough  to  have  the  skin  taken  off  that 
quarter  which  was  given  for  the  sup- 
per of  three  men — H.  R.  Buchanan, 
Thompson  Robinson,  and  Don  Juan 
Lopez.    A  hatchet  was  soon  brought 
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into  requisition,  and  the  hind  quarter 
of  that  beautiful  little  Indian  dog  was 
divided  into  three  pieces,  and  soon  was 
devoured  as  good  life-saving  food. 
The  blood  was  squeezed  from  the 
flesh  into  the  mouth  and  served  as  rich 
drops  of  water  from  a  pearly  brook, 
and  answered  the  place  of  nature's 
cooling  beverage,  to  which  our  lips  had 
been  a  stranger  for  four  successive 
days. 

Under  this  condition  of  suffering 
discipline  with  men  and  officers  was 
impossible;  they  actually  lost  control 
of  themselves.  The  effort  with  every 
one  was  to  save  his  own  life  from  star- 
vation. Most  of  the  men  actually 
threw  away  their  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  everything  that  im- 
peded their  progress  or  even  burdened 
their  failing  strength. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  out  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Mexican  trapper,  Gen- 
eral McLeod  came  up  with  Colonel 
Salazar  and  his  staff.  Neither  General 
McLeod  nor  any  of  his  company  knew 
of  the  fate  of  any  of  their  comrades 
who  had  preceded  them  from  Palo 
Doro  under  Cook;  nor  had  anything 
yet  been  heard  from  Howland  and  his 
companions.  Captain  Lewis  was  again 
brought  into  requisition  and  success- 
fully manipulated,  so  that  by  his 
treachery  and  baseless  maneuvering 
McLeod  was  unsuspectingly  led  by 
this  Mexican  trapper  into  the  very 
jaws  of  Armijo's  8,000  troops,  so  situ- 
ated in  mountain  passes  in  the  vicinity 
of  Laguna,  Colo.,  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  utter  impossibility  for  him  to  es- 
cape, if  such  a  policy  should  become 
necessary.  The  idea  of  200  starving 
men,  numbers  of  them  without  guns 
and  partially  destitute  of  ammunition, 
attempting  to  fight  such  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  was  preposterous  in  the 
extreme. 

When  McLeod  reached  Laguna, 
Colo.    (Red   Lake),    an    embassy   of 


mounted  soldiers  rode  up  to  McLeod's 
headquarters  and  requested  the  Gen- 
eral and  Major  Tom  Howard  to  ac- 
company them  to  the  headquarters  of 
Colonel  Salazar  for  a  friendly  consul- 
tation relating  to  terms  of  negotiation 
between  the  two  governments  of 
1  exas  and  Mexico.  General  McLeod 
and  Major  Howard,  as  gentlemen, 
were  escorted  to  Colonel  Salazar's 
quarters  and  were  detained  for  the 
night  and  kept  separated  from  the 
Texas  forces  entirely. 

An  agreement  was  drawn  up  in  each 
language,  and  each  party  retained  a 
copy.  The  Texans  were  to  comply 
with  the  rules  governing  persons  of 
another  country  bearing  military  ap- 
pearances, with  implements  of  war  in 
their  possession,  which  rule  was,  in 
this  case,  to  transfer  their  arms  into 
the  hands  of  Mexican  custodians. 
When  complied  with  this  would  give 
liberty  to  the  party  wishing  ingress 
into  the  country  for  purposes  specified 
and  agreed  to  in  the  specifications  so 
stipulated.  So  soon  as  the  Texans  had 
ample  time  to  dispose  of  their  mer- 
chandise, then  the  arms  that  had  thus 
been  placed  in  the  Mexican  custodian's 
hands  should  rightfully  be  restored  to 
their  owners.  There  was  this  pledge 
of  honor  on  the  part  of  the  Texans: 
Not  to  interfere  with  the  political,  re- 
ligious, or  national  affairs  in  any  re- 
spect. They  also  agreed  to  pay  for 
all  supplies  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment or  by  individuals,  and  otherwise 
to  transact  every  species  of  business 
on  -principles  of  fairness  and  honor. 
.  .  .  This  agreement  was  signed  by 
the  commanding  officers  of  each  party 
in  the  English  and  Spanish  languages ; 
by  Dalmatio  Salazar,  commanding  the 
Mexican  forces,  and  by  General  Hugh 
McLeod,  commanding  the  soldiers  em- 
ployed as  an  escort  to  the  372  pioneers 
from  Austin,  Texas,  authorized  and 
employed    by    Baramour    B    Lamar, 
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president  of  Texas,  to  negotiate  a 
friendly  commercial  interview  with  the 
governmental  powers  of  Santa  Fe,  on 
terms  of  reciprocity,  to  each  commu- 
nity of  citizenship. 

Early  next  morning  it  was  evidently 
ascertained  that  Salazar  was  already 
martialing  about  5,000  mounted  dra- 
goons, and  that  he  was  so  located  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  McLeod's  hand- 
ful of  half-starved,  broken-down,  bare- 
footed, self -depreciated  men,  who 
could  not  flee  from  the  country  if  they 
were  turned  loose  to  do  as  their  judg- 
ment should  dictate. 

About  fifty  soldiers  dashed  up  to 
the  Texan  headquarters  next  morning, 
after  the  negotiation  was  ended.  The 
two  headquarters  were  about  one  mile 
apart,  but  so  ensconsed  was  Salazar 
and  his  forces  behind  an  immense 
mountain  that  sight  of  them  had  not 
been  obtained  until  after  the  surrender 
was  completely  effected  and  all  vestige 
of  resistance  was  irrevocably  gone. 

These  fifty  dragoons  had  been  sent 
by  Salazar  to  take  possession  of  the 
Texas  soldiers'  arms.  The  Texans 
formed  a  line,  then  marched  ten  steps 
forward,  and  at  the  word  of  "Ground 
arms!"  given  by  Captain  Coldwell, 
who  was  the  oldest  officer  belonging  to 
the  expedition,  each  man  gently  laid 
his  gun  down — never,  never  again  to 
be  taken  up  by  its  rightful  owner. 
The  emotions  of  the  human  soul 
stirred  deep  down  in  the  bosoms  of 
these  poor,  deluded  Texan  comrades 
as  they  turned  from  their  guns  and 
seated  themselves  in  squads  to  con- 
template this  sad,  but  signal,  failure  of 
their  golden-fraught  anticipations. 
Immediately  after  our  guns  were  laid 
down,  a  wagon  was  brought  forward 
and  all  the  guns,  pistols,  and  every 
other  thing  pertaining  to  the  depart- 
ment of  army  munitions  were  care- 
fully packed  and  placed  under  an  espe- 
cial guard  and  driven  onward  to  the 


front  of  their  movement.  The  prison- 
ers were  also  placed  under  military 
escort  and  ordered  forward,  on  foot, 
our  horses  and  mules  being  appropri- 
ated to  their  own  use. 

Governor  Armijo's  camp  was  not 
reached  until  two  days  after  the  sur- 
render, and  it  was  ascertained  that  he 
had  then  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand 3,000  of  his  choice  and  best- 
equipped  soldiers,  held  in  reserve.  If 
Salazar  should  be  repulsed  by  Mc- 
Leod,  Armijo's  invincibles  would  read- 
ily be  brought  into  requisition  and 
decimate  this  poverty-stricken,  broken- 
down,  divided  force  of  Texans. 

All  the  merchants'  wagons,  commis- 
sary equipage,  horses,  mules,  and  oxen 
that  were  employed  as  the  means  of 
transportation  were  hurried  on  to 
Armijo.  As  soon  as  the  prisoners  ar- 
rived, a  particular  plateau,  suited  to 
the  occasion,  was  designated  as  a  spot 
where  the  Texan  prisoners  were  to  be 
shot.  The  marked  scrutiny  of  each 
movement  very  soon  impressed  each 
and  every  prisoner  with  evidence 
which  exhibited  no  omen  of  good. 

The  whole  number  was  drawn  up 
in  one  line  and  made  to  sit  down  on  the 
grass.  A  long  rope  was  soon  intro- 
duced, and  each  prisoner,  regardless  of 
age  or  condition,  was  securely  tied  by 
each  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  all  to 
the  same  rope.  At  the  same  time  a 
large  body  of  soldiers  were  marched 
up  in  front,  to  a  distance  of  about  fif- 
teen feet,  and  at  the  command  of  an 
officer,  their  guns  were  brought  to  a 
"present!'    "The  crisis  was  on  us." 

Any  sane  being  on  earth  under  such 
circumstances  could  not  but  believe 
that  time  was  closely  pressing  a  band 
of  prisoners  to  the  very  brink  of  eter- 
nity. Oh,  how  solemn  is  now  its  re- 
membrance! Armijo  had  called  a 
court-martial,  consisting  of  twelve  of 
his  superior  officers  on  the  subject  of 
shooting  all  the  Texan  prisoners  as 
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they  were  captured.  Armijo  was  so  very 
sanguine  in  his  belief  that  all  of  his 
officers  would  agree  to  a  proposition 
to  shoot  them  that  he  issued  orders  and 
directed  the  prisoners  to  be  formed  in 
line  and  securely  tied  for  his  blood- 
thirsty purpose.  During  the  session  of 
this  court-martial  five  voted  to  shoot, 
and  seven  voted  not  to  shoot. 

Governor  Armijo  came  from  his 
court  up  to  the  line  of  tied  prisoners 
with  ostentatious  pomp  and  brigandish 
show.  He  asked :  "Where  is  your  in- 
terpreter?" A  man  named  Lardner 
was  pointed  out  as  a  competent  man 
for  the  purpose,  and  was  ordered  to 
be  untied  and  to  advance  to  his  side. 
Speaking  to  Lardner  in  a  pedantic  tone 
of  voice,  he  said:  "Tell  your  men  I 
will  not  shoot  them  now,"  and  disdain- 
fully frowning  on  them,  he  walked 
leisurely  to  his  tent  again. 

After  Armijo  had  announced 
through  his  interpreter  his  humane  in- 
tention not  to  shoot  them  now,  he 
granted  several  Mexican  officers  each 
the  privilege  of  selecting  for  him- 
self a  servant  from  among  the 
prisoners.  A  youth,  said  to  be  Ar- 
mijo's  nephew,  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  selected  H.  R.  Buchanan,  who 
by  management,  while  on  the  journey 
of  the  second  day  after  the  surrender, 
had  cultivated  somewhat  a  rather 
friendly  state  of  feeling  with  the  boy, 
without  then  having  any  knowledge  of 
his  distinguished  lineal  descent.  Buch- 
anan had  a  very  fine  and  fanciful 
Mexican  blanket  that  cost  him  forty 
dollars  in  silver  in  the  town  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  which  he  retained 
when  the  surrender  was  made.  This 
youth  saw  this  blanket  and  wanted  it, 
and  proposed  to  swap  a  poor  old 
threadbare  one  for  this  fine  one. 
Buchanan  evidently  saw  it  was  best  to 
make  friends  as  opportunity  afforded, 
and  the  necessity  of  presenting  his  fine 
blanket  to  the  youth.-  When  Armijo 


gave  the  privilege  of  selecting  servants 
from  among  the  prisoners,  this  youth 
began  to  look  up  and  down  the  line 
of  tied  prisoners  for  the  face  of  the 
man  who  had  given  to  him  the  much- 
prized  blanket.  As  he  advanced  to 
Buchanan  he  saw  a  thieving  compan- 
ion of  his  in  the  act  of  robbing  Buch- 
anan of  his  suspenders.  As  he  was 
bending  over  the  helpless  man's  shoul- 
der and  tearing  the  suspenders  from 
from  his  pants,  this  youth  discovered 
what  he  was  trying  to  do.  With  his 
drawn  sword  he  gave  the  robber  one 
severe  blow  with  the  flat  side  and 
drove  him  away  and  claimed  Buch- 
anan as  his  own  man.  v 

A  little  episode  may  not  be  out  of 
order  here  as  illustrative  in  its  char- 
acter of  the  emotional  nature  of  man 
even  under  such  direful  surroundings. 
When  the  boys  were  being  tied,  Buch- 
anan, Thompson,  Robinson,  Tom 
Harding,  and  Jimmy  Tweed — the 
three  last-mentioned  native-born  Irish- 
men and  warmly  attached  to  each 
other — were  of  choice  tied  adjoining 
each  other.  Harding  was  a  large  man, 
a  Roman  Catholic,  easily  frightened, 
and  could  not  speak  one  word  of  the 
Spanish  language.  Jimmy  Tweed  was 
of  a  short,  pony  build,  well  versed  in 
Spanish,  quick  to  observe,  brave  as  a 
lion,  full  of  wit  and  ready  humor. 
Tom  was  greatly  alarmed  and  was 
constantly  crossing  his  bosom  with  his 
hand  and  jabbering  is  if  holding  close 
communion  with  his  spirit  guide  and 
undergoing  the  last  religious  service 
on  earth.  Armijo  at  this  time  ad- 
vanced and  called  for  an  interpreter. 
Poor  Tom  Harding  said:  "Jimmy, 
what  are  they  going  to  do?"  Jimmy 
replied:  "They  are  going  to  kill  us, 
Tom;"  and  at  the  same  moment, 
throwing  his  arms  about  him,  he  said, 
with  calmness:  "Come,  Tom,  let  us 
die  together  like  brothers !"    The  corn- 
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posed  manner  of  Jimmy  Tweed,  the 
rich  brogue  of  his  native  language,  and 
the  fearlessness  of  death  can  never  be 
eradicated  from  the  memory  of  him 


who  was  then  pinioned  to  the  arm  of 
this  noble,  brave,  and  generous  Irish- 
man. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Drift  of  Things 


I 


N  a  recent  speech,  Mr.  Carnegie  de- 
clared that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
colleges  to  "banish  the  antique  heroes 
upon  which  they  have  been  feeding 
their  students  for  centuries."  If  the 
distinguished  ironmaster  and  philan- 
thropist has  been  correctly  quoted,  he 
also  said  that  it  was  no  longer  a  time 
for  "deifying  such  scoundrels  as  figure 
in  Homer."  For  instance,  the  charac- 
ter of  Achilles  is  so  contemptible  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Carnegie  that  one  won- 
ders why  the  great  founder  of  libraries 
has  not  made  provision  for  the  exclu- 
sion from  institutions  '  bearing  his 
name  of  all  books  or  works  of  art 
bearing  upon  the  life  and  story  of  the 
famous  Myrmidon  chief.  His  disgust 
is  particularly  aroused  by  the  poet's 
account  of  Achilles  praying  for  the 
success  of  the  enemies  of  his  country 
merely  because  the  selfish  Agamemnon 
had  carried  away  the  maiden  Briseis 
whom  he  desired  for  his  own.  That 
the  spirit  of  Achilles  in  this  matter  is 
not  worthy  of  emulation  by  the  patri- 
otic youths  of  any  land  is  a  proposition 
that  will  be  very  generally  accepted, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion toward  which  Mr.  Carnegie  seems 
to  be  tending  is  unsound,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  does  not  take  the  broad 
and  correct  view  of  the  function  of 
education.  The  chief  end  of  study  is 
to  secure  a  better  appreciation  of  life 
and  to  see  things  in  their  proper  rela- 
tions; no  study  more  nearly  attains 
that  end  than  the  study  of  literature. 
The  best  literature  is  but  a  reflection 


of  life,  and  life,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  not  wholly  made  up  of  the 
good  nor  of  the  bad.  Achilles  pre- 
sents a  valuable  study  of  character. 
Human  nature  varies  little,  if  at  all, 
through  the  ages,  and,  therefore,  there 
are  living  today  men  of  the  Achilles 
temperament.  Is  it  not  better  that  the 
college  student  should  learn  that  even 
a  popular  hero  may  have  a  weakness, 
that  under  certain  conditions  he  may 
be  expected  to  sulk  in  his  tent,  rather 
than  plunge  into  the  world  with 
merely  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
as  it  is  portrayed  in  books  written  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  glazing  over 
the  characters  of  their  heroes?  The 
man  who  knows  beforehand  that  he 
may  meet  an  Achilles  in  politics  or  at 
the  bar,  in  business  or  in  the  pulpit, 
will  know  better  how  to  deal  with  that 
Achilles  than  if  he  should  go  out  with 
the  belief  that  all  leaders  of  men,  and 
many  that  are  not  leaders,  are  like  to 
be  translated  or  to  ascend  into  heaven 
in  a  chariot  of  fire. 

The  student  will  have  more  respect 
and  more  love  for  a  literature  which 
pictures  real  men  and  women  than  for 
a  one-sided  art  that  chooses  the  good 
features  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the 
bad.  This  must  be  done,  although 
good  art  never  glorifies  the  bad.  It 
paints  both  the  good  and  bad,  but 
draws  the  contrast  with  such  skill  that 
the  bad  is  made  hateful  and  the  good 
to  be  desired.  The  Bible  would  not 
have  given  a  true  picture  of  Moses  if 
it  had  omitted  his  fault  of  temper  in 
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striking  the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  for 
which  display  of  anger  he  was  doomed 
to  die  in  sight  of  the  promised  land, 
but  never  to  set  foot  therein;  nor  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  if  there  had  been  no 
record  of  his  earlier  days,  when  he 
persecuted  the  Christians  and  breathed 
out  threatenings  and  slaughter.  The 
nearer  literature  reflects  life,  the 
greater  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  there- 
from, the  greater  the  beauty  of  its  arts. 


ONE  need  not  deify  the  scoundrels 
in  literature  any  more  than  the 
scoundrels  in  everyday  life,  but 
when  one  finds  scoundrels  in  litera- 
ture, if  Mr.  Carnegie  will  insist  upon 
using  so  harsh  a  term,  he  is  satisfied 
that  literature  is  not  the  sham  it  would 
be  if  it  contained  only  the  Miss 
Nancys  and  the  good  little  boys  of 
whom  the  professional  Sunday  school 
authors  write.  Bad  morals  need  never 
be  flaunted  in  the  face  of  the  reader, 
and  there  are  scenes  and  situations  in 
life  which  need  not  blacken  the  pages 
of  literature,  but  the  books  that  live 
are  never  filled  with  perfect  and  im- 
possible characters.  What  a  dull  cor- 
ner in  one  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  libraries 
would  Shakespeare  inhabit  if  all  the 
weak  men,  the  scoundrels,  and  the 
villains  were  banished  from  his  plays ! 
What  would  become  of  the  immortal 
bard's  immortality  if  there  were  no 
Falstaff  to  belabor  his  various  rogues 
in  buckram,  no  Iago  to  exercise  his 
hellish  ingenuity  in  poisoning  the  mind 
of  the  dusky  Moor,  no  weakness  nor 
villiany  of  any  sort  to  set  off  by  con- 
trast the  perfections  of  a  long  line  of 
wonderful  heroines?  Without  these 
the  Cordelias  and  the  Hermiones  could 
not  exist.  No  one  would  have  an  am- 
bition to  become  an  Iago  nor  even  a 
Falstaff,  but  who  would  blot  either  of 
them  from  Shakespeare's  pages? 
Who  would  deprive  Dickens  of  Mr. 


Pecksniff  or  of  Mr.  Micawber  ?  These 
characters  are  more  than  entertaining ; 
they  set  forth  a  lesson,  a  warning, 
against  hypocrisy  and  shiftlessness. 
No  one  is  likely  to  deify  either  Peck- 
sniff or  Micawber.  Is  there  a  man 
who  would  drive  Becky  Sharp  out  of 
literature,  notwithstanding  the  means 
by  which  she  rose  in  the  world  of  so- 
ciety? Is  there  one  who  would  say 
aught  against  Colonel  Newcome,  a 
grand  old  gentleman  .despite  his  fail- 
ings ?  No,  Mr.  Carnegie's  theory  will 
not  hold.  His  view  is  narrow  and  it 
would  blight  both  literature  and  that 
broad  culture  which  comes  alone  from 
a  wide  and  deep  study  of  literature. 


WILLIAM  DEAN  HOW- 
ELLS  in  this  country,  and 
Sir  Edward  Clarke  in  England  have 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  righteous 
indignation  of  many  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen by  their  respective 
declarations  on  the  subject  of  nov- 
elists and  the  art  of  fiction.  Mr. 
Howells  provoked  the  controversy 
which  centered  about  him  by  the 
statement  that  fiction  is  now  a  finer 
art  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  while  the  eminent  Eng- 
lish barrister  created  a  storm  of  disap- 
proval by  his  contention  that  the  art  of 
novel  writing  has  declined  in  the  past 
forty  years,  and  that  there  are  now 
no  novelists  of  the  rank  of  Dickens, 
and  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot.  In 
a  sense  both  of  these  critics  are  cor- 
rect. It  is  true  that  the  literary  art 
of  today,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  a  finer 
finish  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  the  novel  writers  of  today  are 
inferior  in  genius  and  its  consequent 
force  to  Thackeray  and  Dickens. 
There  is  no  literary  artist  living  to 
surpass  Tennyson  in  polish  and  me- 
chanical perfection,  but  there  are  more 
men  and  women  living  today  who  can 
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write  excellent  English,  more  men  of 
talent  who  turn  out  finished  and  read- 
able prose,  if  not  verse,  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  The  general  average 
seems  to  be  higher;  there  are  more 
professional  writers  than  the  olden 
days  produced.  They  are  better  paid 
for  their  work,  and  they  come  into 
fame  earlier  than  their  predecessors, 
but  here  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  superiority  of  the  present  day 
writers  ceases.  If  contemporary  criti- 
cism is  not  entirely  at  fault,  there  is 
no  novelist,  no  poet,  now  living,  whose 
work  will  prove  an  abiding  influence 
in  the  world,  not  even  Meredith,  or 
Hardy,  or  Swinburne,  or  James,  or 
Mr.  Howells  himself.  Not  one  of 
them  can  hope  for  new  editions  and  re- 
vivals of  their  works  and  fame  fifty 
years  hence.  Twenty-five  years  will 
see  the  dust  of  obscurity  settled  over 
the  most  of  them.  One  or  two,  and 
at  most  three  or  four,  years  will  see 
the  prettily  written  stuff,  which  comes 
beautifully  printed  from  splendid 
presses,  pass  out  of  vogue,  and  into 
the  realm  of  the  forgotten.  Where, 
today,  is  "Trilby,"  or  "Janice  Mere- 
dith," or  "Richard  Carvel?"  Where, 
tomorrow,  will  be  "The  Virginian"  or 


"Captain  Horn  ?"  There  are  hundreds 
of  men  living  who  appear  to  be  able 
to  write  salable  and  even  readable 
books,  but  if  there  is  a  Thackeray  in 
this  country  or  in  England,  either  he 
has  not  stepped  into  the  glare  of  the 
footlights,  or  the  literary  "first-night- 
ers" have  failed  to  recognize  him  on  a 
crowded  stage. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
present  conditions  are  but  preparatory 
to  the  coming  of  great  masters  of  fic- 
tion. These  groups  of  facile  writers, 
these  eager  buyers  of  books,  these 
hordes  that  infest  the  libraries  which 
begin  to  dot  the  land  with  the  fre- 
quency of  windmills  in  Holland,  these 
publishers  that  continually  seek  after 
talent,  and  pray  for  the  coming  of 
genius — it  all  must  mean  something. 
It  must  mean  that  the  materials  are 
being  gathered  for  the  great  work- 
men who  will  arise  when  the  oppor- 
tunity calls  them.  We  should  not  be 
altogether  hopeless.  We  should  not  be 
hypercritical  lest  we  become  like  unto 
Matthew  Arnold,  of  whom  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  said,  when  the  news 
of  the  critic's  death  came,  "I  am  sorry. 
He  won't  like  God." 


• 
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[items  for  this  department  respectfully  solicited] 


UNITED  STATES. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Henry  Farrar  Linscott,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Ph.D.  Born  at  Thomaston,  Me.,  June 
4,  1871;  died  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  G, 
December  30,  1902.  The  chair  of 
Latin,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Linscott,  will  be  filled  this  spring  by 
Dr.  T.  J.  Wilson,  jr.  George  D. 
Hadzsits,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  will  assist  Dr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Johnson,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  '98,  has  recently 
been  elected  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Argentine  Republic, 
at  a  salary  of  $3,000  and  expenses. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  has  decided  to 
ask  the  State  Legislature  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $200,000  to  cover  im- 
provements. 

University  of  Michigan. 

The  Committee  on  Non-athletic  Or- 
ganizations of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, representing  the  several  faculties, 
was  appointed  by  vote  of  the  univer- 
sity senate  near  the  close  of  the  last 
academic  year.  This  committee  is  in- 
trusted with  the  general  supervision 
of  all  university  organizations  except 
the  athletic  association.  There  is 
reason  to  expect  that  with  essentially 
the  same  purpose  and  management  as 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  Athletic  Association, 
the  Committee  on  Non-athletic  Or- 
ganizations may  in  time  serve  the  uni- 
versity quite  as  usefully. 

Mr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  instructor 
in  rural  sociology  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  been  appointed  presi- 


dent of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  lo- 
cated at  Kingston,  R.  I. 

The  sixth  general  conference  for  the 
health  officials  in  Michigan  was  held  at 
the  new  medical  building  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  January  15  and  16,  1903. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Adams  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  Herbert  E. 
Sargent,  as  curator  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  Museum.  Mr.  Adams 
comes  to  Michigan  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  where  he  held  the  fel- 
lowship in  zoology. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick K.  Stearns,  of  Detroit,  a  fellow- 
ship in  the  history  of  music  has  been 
established  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan for  the  present  college  year.  Mr. 
Philip  L.  Schenk  has  been  appointed 
as  holder  of  the  fellowship;  he  is 
working  upon  the  manuscript  of  the 
catalogue  of  the  Stearns  collection  of 
musical  instruments. 

Forty-two  volumes  from  the  private 
library  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Cooley  have  been  presented  to  the  law 
library  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
by  the  children  of  Judge  Cooley. 
These  volumes  are  kept  as  a  memorial 
of  Judge  Cooley  and  his  relation  to  the 
law  department. 

Professor  George  Hempl,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  who  has  been 
president  of  the  American  Dialect  So- 
ciety for  the  past  two  years,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  of  America  at  its 
annual  meeting,  which  closed  at  Bal- 
timore December  31. 

Professor  F.  N.  Scott,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  Miss  Ger- 
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trade  Buck,  of  Vassar  College,  have 
completed  an  English  grammar,  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  the  first  year  of 
the  high  school.  A  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  the  book  is  its  application  of 
psychology  to  grammatical  problems. 

Mr.  Alexander  Ziwet,  junior  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  was  elected  vice 
president  of  the  American  Mathemati- 
cal Society  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
that  organization  held  in  New  York 
city  December  17,  1902. 

The  young  women  doing  research 
work  have  organized  the  Women's 
Research  Club  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

University  of  Missouri. 

The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Jas  C.  Reid 
provides  that  his  estate,  consisting  of 
bank  stock,  real  estate,  and  mining 
shares,  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash,  and  that 
the  amount  thus  raised  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  both  parts  to  be  held 
in  trust  for  the  mother  and  daughter 
of  the  deceased  and  the  interest  paid 
to  them.  At  the  death  of  the  mother, 
her  share  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Board  of  Curators  and  the  interest 
used  as  an  aid  fund  for  poor  students. 
The  money  derived  from  the  interest 
is  to  be  loaned  to  the  students,  they 
giving  a  personal  note  for  the  same, 
and  is  to  be  repaid  three  years  after 
the  time  of  leaving  school.  The  will 
specifies  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
girls  are  to  be  given  the  preference  as 
beneficiaries  of  this  fund.  The  other 
half  of  the  estate  is  to  be  held  for  the 
daughter  of  deceased  until  her  death, 
and  if  she  dies  childless,  is  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  university  to  be  used  as.  the 
former  part. 

University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  Alleyne  Ireland,  teacher 
of  the  science  of  colonial  government 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  arrived 


at  Calcutta  January  28,  after  a  jour- 
ney through  Hongkong,  Borneo,  and 
Singapore.  Professor  Ireland  intends 
to  continue  his  journey  through  Bur- 
mah  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  The 
authorities  of  the  various  countries 
through  which  he  has  passed  have  af- 
forded him  every  facility  for  his  in- 
vestigations, presenting  him  with  valu- 
able material  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  in  the  case  of 
tropical  peoples. 

Professor  G.  N.  Stewart,  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Medical  School,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  physi- 
ology, to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Jacques  Loeb. 

Yerkes  Observatory  has  received 
$4,000  from  the  Carnegie  Institution 
to  be  expended  for  researches  in  as- 
tronomy and  astro-physics  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  George  E.  Hale. 
It  is  reported  that  Sir  William  Van 
Home,  of  Montreal,  has  donated  to 
the  university  a  collection  of  fossils 
valued  at  $30,000. 

University  of  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  president 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  has  re- 
fused to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $15,600. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney  has  just  re- 
turned to  Knoxville  from  a  trip  to 
New  York,  where  he  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Educational 
Board  of  the  United  States.  He  says 
the  appropriation  for  the  summer 
school  at  Knoxville  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. He  says  that  the  Board  also  de- 
cided to  help  other  State  summer 
schools,  but  that  the  one  at  Knoxville 
will  be  the  summer  school  of  the 
South. 

John  B.  Stetson  University. 

The  new  Science  Hall,  costing  $60,- 
000,  has  been  completed  and  is  now 
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being  occupied  by  the  School  of  Tech- 
nology and  Law.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Henry  M.  Flagler  gave  the 
money  for  the  erection  of  this  build- 
ing. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Baerecke  is  working  on  a 
new  museum  for  the  university,  which 
will  be  filled  with  historical  and  bio- 
logical specimens  solely  from  the 
State  of  Florida.  An  expedition  will 
be  organized  next  summer  by  Dr. 
Baerecke  to  tour  the  State  collecting 
material  for  this  museum. 

Tulane  University. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Hutchinson,  of  New 
York,  brother  of  the  late  A.  C.  Hutch- 
inson, millionaire  president  of  Mor- 
gan's Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad,  be- 
gan suit  January  24  in  the  Civil  Dis- 
trict Court,  New  Orleans,  to  break  the 
will  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  so  far  as  the 
bequest  to  the  Tulane  Medical  College 
is  concerned.  The  petitioner  holds 
that  Tulane  University  is  not  compe- 
tent to  receive  the  bequest  made  to  it, 
which  amounts  to  over  half  a  million 
dollars. 

Kentucky  State  College. 

The  contract  for  the  building  of  the 
Woman's  Home  of  Kentucky  State 
College  has  been  let  to  Qarke  &  How- 
ard for  $40,000.  Under  the  contract, 
the  building  is  to  be  completed  by 
August  1  of  this  year. 

Iowa  College. 

The  Congregational  colleges  and 
seminaries  of  the  middle  west  will  hold 
a  conference  in  Grinnell  on  April  7 
and  8  to  consider  the  common  inter- 
ests of  these  institutions.  About 
twenty  institutions  will  be  represented, 
the  basis  of  representation  being  the 
president  and  two  members  of  the 
faculty. 

Iowa  College  has  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Edward  Manning, 
of  Keosauqua,  la.,  of  $9,000  in  lieu  of 


the  pledge  made  by  him  some  ten  years 
ago.  In  this  happy  settlement,  the  col- 
lege retains  the  good  will  of  all  the 
heirs.  The  college  has  also  received 
an  additional  $5,000  from  Colonel  S. 
F.  Cooper,  of  Campbell,  Cal.,  for  the 
endowment  fund,  subject  to  an  an- 
nuity. This  sum,  together  with  other 
sums  received  during  the  year,  will 
make  an  addition  of  about  $30,000  to 
the  permanent  funds  of  the  college.  In 
response  to  a  letter  sent  out  from  the 
president's  office  the  amount  already 
pledged  for  January,  1903,  is  $1,275. 
The  total  amount  pledged  is  $3,638. 

Ursinus  College. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Clamer,  one  of  the 
foremost  citizens  of  Collegeville,  a 
metallurgical  chemist  by  profession, 
has  given  $10,000  to  the  endowment 
fund  of  this  institution. 

Ursinus  College  has  joined  the  In- 
tercollegiate Amateur  Gymnastic  As- 
sociation. The  annual  contest  will  be 
held  at  New  York  University  March 
28.  Ursinus  expects  a  new  gymna- 
sium soon. 

Peabody  College. 

In  view  of  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  in 
withdrawing  the  free  scholarships 
which  have  been  allowed  the  Normal 
College  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  the 
announcement  that  the  fund  would  be 
distributed  within  the  next  year  or  so, 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  college  fear 
this  means  that  Nashville  will  not  re- 
ceive a  part  or  all  of  the  fund  on  its 
final  distribution.  The  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Nash- 
ville, taking  this  view  of  the  matter, 
has  appointed  the  following  commit- 
tee: Captain  A.  J.  Harris,  chairman; 
Rev.  W.  S.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Edgar  Jones, 
Professor  J.  D.  Blanton,  and  Mr.  H. 
H.  Nance,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  and  promoting  Nashville's  in- 
terest  in   the   premises. 
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Chancellor  Hill,  of  the  University  of 
Georgia;  President  Branson,  of  the 
State  Normal  School ;  Chairman  Harry 
Hodgson,  of  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and,  in 
fact,  the  entire  population  of  Athens, 
are  at  work,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
committee  from  the  city  will  call  on 
Mr.  Smith  in  Atlanta  early  for  a  con- 
ference as  to  the  best  way  to  go  about 
getting  the  Peabody  College  in 
Athens,  Ga. 

Pomona  College. 

The  friends  of  Pomona  College,  in 
Southern  California,  are  generously 
aiding  that  institution  tinder  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Gates.  A  year  ago 
there  was  an  indebtedness  of  $67,000. 
At  Christmas  time  that  was  all  pledged 
but  $5,000,  and  it  was  confidently 
hoped  that  on  New  Year's  day  every 
cent  of  indebtedness  would  be  wiped 
out  and  $10,000  be  remaining  in  the 
treasury. 

Central  College. 

Professor  Edward  Saxon,  of  Nash- 
ville, Term.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
chair  of  oratory  in  Central  College, 
Danville,  Ky. 

Wofford  College,  N.  C. 

Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  has 
recently  received  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Cleve- 
land $25,000  for  building  and  equip- 
ping a  new  Science  Hall.  A  new  au- 
ditorium, that  adds  grace  and  beauty 
to  the  college,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. 

Cumberland  University. 

This  old  and  historic  university 
shows  signs  of  great  prosperity.  Ad- 
ditions have  recently  been  made  to  the 
already  strong  faculties  in  law,  the- 
ology and  arts. 

A  conservatory  of  music,  under  the 
directorship  of  Herr  Eugene  Feuchtin- 
ger,  will  be  established  the  coming 
year. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
a  new  dormitory,  on  which  work  will 
begin  shortly. 

Columbia  University. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons announce  summer  courses. 
Each  course  will  cover  a  period  of 
from  three  to  five  weeks,  and  the  work 
will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  under- 
graduates of  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  and  of  practitioners  who  desire 
to  pursue  further  special  studies. 

Mr.  William  G.  Low  has  given  $250 
to  the  library  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  admiralty  law. 

The  university  library  acquired 
1,310  books  during  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, among  them  being  several  rare 
first  editions. 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Ford  has  given  an 
old  map  of  King's  College,  as  it  stood 
on  Barclay  street.  The  map  is  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 

Due  de  Loubat,  who  has  endowed 
similar  professorships  at  Paris  and 
Berlin,  has  endowed  a  chair  of  Ameri- 
can archaeology  at  Columbia.  It  is  to 
be  in  charge  of  Dr.  Saville,  curator  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

Princeton  University. 

Litigation  is  likely  to  arise  over 
Mrs.  Winthrop's  gift  of  $2,000,000  to 
the  Theological  Seminary.  The  will 
was  said  to  be  drawn  up  over  thirty 
years  ago,  and  to  be  flawless. 

Yale  University. 

The  Department  of  Experimental 
Psychology  at  Yale  soon  will  begin 
the  study  of  the  dialects  of  the  United 
States,  the  funds  for  the  experiment 
having  been  granted  by  the  Carnegie 
Institute  at  Washington,  as  announced 
some  time  ago.  To  carry  out  this  ex- 
periment, which  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Yale  Phonetic  Survey,  a  special  rail- 
road car  will  be  chartered  and  sent  out 
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to  various  places  in  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States,  in  charge  of  Yale 
men,  to  collect  gramophone  records  of 
the  rapidly  disappearing  Indian  dia- 
lects. 

Yale  University  is  the  recipient  of 
a  bequest  of  $80,000,  of  which  the 
sum  of  $75,000  is  to  be  used  for  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  in  the  Ro- 
mance languages  and  literature.  The 
income  of  the  remaining  $5,000  will 
be  used  for  the  aid  of  deserving  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  estimated  that  Yale  has  tax  ex- 
emption from  about  $13,000,000  and 
pays  taxes  on  $75,000  worth  of  real 
estate. 

Another  Egyptian  collection  is  ex- 
pected at  the  Peabody  Museum  soon. 

The  Connecticut  branch  of  the 
Egyptian  Exploration  fund  has  re- 
ceived $1,000. 

Forty  per  cent,  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  divinity  students  come 
from  the  West,  from  points  more  than 
five  hundred  miles  distant. 

The  porch  of  the  church  at  Wrex- 
ham, Wales,  near  which  Mr.  Elihu 
Yale  is  buried,  was  restored  by  Yale 
graduates  on  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  college. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt  has 
offered  another  dormitory  for  the 
Scheffield  Scientific  School.  Ground 
has  just  been  broken  for  the  first  dor- 
mitory, which  will  accommodate  sev- 
enty-five students  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  June,  1904. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Carnegie  Institute  has  appro- 
priated $2,000  to  Dr.  Simon  Flexner 
in  aid  of  research  work  on  the  action 
of  snake  bites  and  poisons. 

The  annual  report  of  Provost  Har- 
rison shows  that  since  1895,  when  Dr. 
Harrison  became  provost,  gifts  have 
been  received  to  the  amount  of  $4,750,- 
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161,  of  which  the  university  has  re- 
ceived $936,851  during  the  past  year. 
Professor  H.  V.  Hilprecht  has  been 
lecturing  in  Germany  on  his  excava- 
tions at  Nippur.  He  will  return  to 
America  shortly  and  will  then  set 
out  on  another  expedition. 

Brown  University. 

A  swimming  pool  costing  $20,000, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Colgate  Hoyt,  of  New 
York,  is  almost  complete.  The  foun- 
dations of  a  new  dormitory  and  en- 
gineering building  are  laid. 

Mr.  Edgar  L.  Marston,  of  New  York, 
has  given  $5,000  to  found  a  scholar- 
ship, the  income  to  be  given  annually 
to  a  graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  High 
School  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  principal. 

University  of  Alabama. 

Dr.  Edward  P.  Buchner,  of  Clark 
University,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  pedagogy,  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Professor  Jacob  Forney. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  contract  is  let  for  a  new  sur- 
gical building  for  the  hospital,  which 
will  cost  $125,000. 

Oberlin  College. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Miller  has  been 
elected  dean  of  the  men's  college  and 
professor  of  pedagogy. 

Bryn  Mawr. 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  the  college  on  Saturday.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Kirkbride,  of  Philadelphia, 
president  of  the  association,  was  in  the 
chair.  A  full  report  was  made  of  the 
work  of  the  alumnae  in  collecting  the 
money  for  the  new  library  building. 
Of  the  $250,000  collected,  over  $125,- 
000  was  got  by  the  alumnae,  and  it  was 
announced  that  the  main  reading- 
room  of  the  new  building  would  be 
credited  to  them  in  addition  to  the  sec- 
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tipns  of  the  cloister  credited  to  the 
givers  of  large  sums. 

The  Academic  Committee,  whose 
work  is  that  often  done  by  an  alumna 
trustee,  had  been  at  the  college  several 
days,  engaged  in  consultation  with  the 
president  and  faculty.  The  present 
chairman  is  Mrs.  Richard  Y.  Fitzger- 
ald, head  of  the  West  Side  University 
Settlement,  New  York,  and  former 
head  of  Fiske  Hall,  Barnard  College. 
The  secretary  is  Miss  Mary  Breed, 
professor  of  chemistry  and  dean  of 
women  at  Indiana  University.  The  new 
members  of  the  committee  are  Miss 
Pauline  Goldmark,  '96,  and  Miss 
Susan  Fowler,  '95,  both  of  New  York, 
and  Miss  Marian  Reilly,  'oi,  of 
Philadelphia.  A  finance  committee 
has  been  formed  to  take  charge  of  rais^ 
ing  money,  and  so  forth. 

Dr.  Regina  Katharine  Crandall,  a 
graduate  of  Smith  College  and  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
reader  in  English. 

Cornell  University. 

During  the  absence  of  Professor 
Van  Pelt,  in  Paris,  next  summer  and 
fall,  Mr.  Walter  C.  Blair,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  will  have 
charge  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  A.  S.  McAllister,  assistant  in 
chemistry,  has  been  promoted  to  an 
instructorship  in  physics. 

Cornell  University  gives  free  tuition 
each  year  to  six  hundred  holders  of 
New  York  State  scholarships,  to  all 
New  York  State  students  pursuing 
work  in  the  State  Veterinary  College 
and  in  the  State  College  of  Forestry, 
and  to  students  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. It  has  eighteen  undergradu- 
ate scholarships,  each  having  a  value 
of  $200  per  annum  for  two  years,  to 
be  awarded  at  a  competitive  examina- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  freshman 
year.    The  other  undergraduate  schol- 


arships are  the  Padgham,  the  Alumnae, 
and  die  Boardman  Law. 

In  the  College  of  Architecture  two 
fellowships — one  of  $1,000  and  one  of 
$500 — are  awarded  yearly. 

The  total  number  of  books  now  in 
Cornell  University  Library  is  shown  to 
be  261,371,  an  increase  of  about  ten 
thousand  since  last  year. 

The  Norman  medal  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has  been 
awarded  to  Professor  G.  S.  Williams 
for  a  paper  on  "Experiments  upon  the 
Effect  of  Curvature  on  the  Flow  of 
water  in  Pipes." 

Hobart  College. 

Rev.  Dr.  L.  C.  T.  Stewardson  has 
been  offered  the  presidential  chair  at 
Hobart.  Dr.  Stewardson  is  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Lehigh  and  has  not 
yet  accepted  the  invitation  to  Hobart. 

Vassar  College. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  chapel 

?iven  to  Vassar  College  by  Mrs  Mary 
haw  Thompson  (1877)  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Morris  Pratt  (1880)  was  laid 
on  the  4th  of  October.  It  is  a  stone 
building,  in  the  Norman  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  is  designed  to  accommo- 
date an  audience  of  thirteen  hundred. 
The  ground  will  be  broken  in  the 
spring  for  a  new  fireproof  library 
building,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
F.  Thompson,  as  a  memorial  of  her 
husband.  Including  the  two  men- 
tioned, there  have  been  eight  buildings 
added  to  the  college  in  the  last  six 
years. 

Vanderbilt  University. 

A  Correspondence  School,  which 
was  established  last  summer  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South,  in  connection  with 
Vanderbilt  University  has  already  en- 
rolled about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
students,  and  promises  to  be  a  decided 
success.    The  purpose  of  the  school  is 
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to  afford  better  educational  facilities  to 
the  preachers  of  the  denomination,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  are  not  within 
reach  of  the  same.  The  success  of  the 
organization  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  energy  and  insight  of  the  Rev. 
Jesse  L.  Cuninggin,  secretary  of  the 
school,  who  is  assisted  by  a  large  and 
competent  corps  of  instructors. 

The  committe  of  the  Student  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  has  arranged  with  Dr.  O.  E. 
Brown,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  to 
prepare  a  series  of  biblical  studies  for 
students  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  of  the  various  colleges. 
The  selection  of  Dr.  Brown  is  emi- 
nently fitting.  His  broad  scholarship 
and  practical  interest  in  the  young 
men's  movement  qualify  him  in  a 
marked  degree  to  produce  an  ideal 
book. 

University  of  California. 

Dr.  Alfred  Emerson,  who  has  been 
collecting  for  the  Hearst  Museum,  has 
returned  after  five  years'  absence  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Harvard  University. 

Professor  Roland  Thaxter  has  been 
awarded  the  Desmazieres  prize  by  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Science  for  his 
work  on  the  parasitic  fungi  of  Ameri- 
can insects. 

Professor  F.  W.  Putnam,  curator  of 
the  Peabody  Museum,  has  been 
awarded  the  Lucy  Wharton  Drexel 
prize  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Philadelphia  for  his  distinguished 
work  in  American  archaeology. 

By  the  will  of  Rebecca  C.  Ames  the 
university  receives  $50,000,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the 
support  of  poor  students. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  Alexander  Crombie  Humphreys 
was  inaugurated  as  president  of  the 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  on 
Thursday,  February  5. 


Indiana  University. 

President  W.  L.  Bryan  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association. 

Mr.  William  Lowe  Bryan  was  for- 
mally installed  as  president  of  the  uni- 
versity on  January  21.  The  installa- 
tion ceremonies  were  performed  by 
Chief  Justice  Hadley,  of  the  Indiana 
Supreme  Court. 

Purdue  University. 

Mr.  L.  V.  Lundy  is  temporarily  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  analytical 
and  applied  mechanics,  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Thaler  has  been  appointed  instructor 
in  the  department. 

Stanford  University. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Franklin,  professor 
of  physical  chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Kansas  has  been  elected  associate 
professor  of  organic  chemistry.  He 
succeeds  the  late  Professor  George  M. 
Richardson. 


CANADA. 

Toronto  University. 

President  Loudon,  of  Toronto  Uni- 
versity, said  recently  that  something 
definite  had  now  been  arrived  at  in 
connection  with  the  erection  of  a  new 
residence  building.  He  thought  that  it 
would  be  built  on  the  north  side  of 
Hoskin  avenue,  with  four  frontages  of 
about  two  hundred  feet  and  three 
stories  high.  The  whole  building 
would  be  much  after  the  style  of  the 
residences  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Through  the  kindness  of  friends  inr 
terested  in  the  chemical  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain,  Professor  Lane,  of 
Toronto  University,  has  been  able  to 
secure  a  very  fine  set  of  specimens  of 
pure  chemicals,  which  are  now  housed 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  and  in  daily 
use  for  lecture  illustration.  The  speci- 
mens include  samples  of  pure  salts  and 
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metals,  of  the  raw  materials  used  in 
the  most  important  chemical  indus- 
tries, and  of  the  products  obtained 
therefrom.  Messrs.  Allan,  of  the  Al- 
lan Line,  transported  these  numerous 
consignments  free  of  charge  from 
England,  and  their  carriage  to  To- 
ronto was  undertaken  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  without  further  cost. 
In  all,  the  specimen  number  well  over 
five  hundred  and  form  in  themselves  a 
chemical  museum  of  great  educational 
value. 

Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy. 

A  professor  of  botany  and  demon- 
strator in  chemistry  at  the  Ontario 
College  of  Pharmacy,  in  succession  to 
Professor  Scott,  who  recently  re- 
signed, will  probably  be  appointed 
shortly. 

Acadian  University. 

President  Trotter,  of  Acadian  Uni- 
versity of  Wolfville,  formerly  of  Mc- 
Master,  was  recently  called  to  New 
York  to  confer  with  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, concerning  a  further  donation 
by  the  oil  magnate  to  Acadia,  to  which 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  already  given 
$15,000.  Dr.  Trotter  passed  St.  John 
on  his  return.  He  stated  that  he  had 
an  announcement  of  great  interest  to 
make. 

Mount  Allison  College. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sprague,  Methodist  min- 
ister of  St.  John's,  N.  B.,  who  was  of- 
fered the  position  of  dean  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty  in  Mount  Allison,  Col- 
lege recently,  has  declined  the  appoint- 
ment on  the  ground  of  ill-health. 

Queen's  University. 
The  branch   of   forestry  study  at 


Queen's  University  in  connection  with 
the  School  of  Mining  and  Agriculture 
was  formally  inaugurated  January  26, 
when  Professor  B.  E.  Fernow,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  the  most  eminent  au- 
thority on  forestry  in  America,  began 
a  series  of  lectures  on  this  important 
subject. 

The  presbytery  of  St.  John  nomi- 
nated Rev.  Clarence  McKinnon,  of 
Sydney,  for  the  vacant  professorship 
in  Halifax  Presbyterian  College ;  Rev. 
D.  J.  Fraser,  of  St.  John,  for  the  va- 
cancy in  Montreal  College  faculty. 

Wesleyan  Theological  College. 

The  vacancy  in  the  principalship  of 
the  Wesleyan  Theological  College, 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Maggs,  was  filled  by  the  tendering  of 
the  place  to  the  Rev.  W.  I.  Shaw, 
LL.D.    Dr.  Shaw  accepted. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

Sir  William  Macdonald  has  made  a 
further  gift  of  $50,000  for  the  new  do- 
mestic science  department  at  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College.  This 
brings  Sir  William's  total  donations  up 
to  $175,500.  His  last  gift  was  made  so 
that  the  college  authorities  would  not 
have  to  curtail  their  original  plans  on 
account  of  lack  of  money. 

McGUl  University. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  accepted 
the  position  of  honorary  president  of 
the  Ottawa  Valley  Graduates'  Society, 
of  McGill  University.  Sir  Wilfrid  is 
a  graduate  of  McGill  University  in  the 
faculty  of  law,  having  received  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  civil  law  (B.C.L.) 
course  in  that  institution. 
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WITH  the  close  of  the  first  ses- 
sion's examinations  at  most 
of  the  colleges  the  period  of  athletic 
stagnation  has  now  come  to  an  end  and 
all  is  life  and  activity  in  the  ranks  of 
amateur  sportsmen. 

The  coming  athletic  season  in  the 
larger  colleges — North,  West,  and 
South — promises  to  be  the  most  bril- 
liant on  record,  as  the  interest  shown 
so  far  is  greater  than  ever  before  at 
this  period  of  the  year.  Heretofore 
baseball  and  track  work  have  largely 
occupied  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
majority  of  college  athletes,  and  these 
two  sports  are  still  prevalent  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  others  in  the 
South,  but  a  big  boom  along  many 
other  lines  has  been  inaugurated  in 
the  Eastern  colleges,  which  promises 
to  make  the  old-time  favorites  look  to 
their  laurels.  Leagues  and  associa- 
tions of  fencing  and  basket  ball  clubs 
are  being  formed,  while  numerous 
tournaments  have  been  arranged  to 
take  place  late  in  February  or  earlv  in 
March.  The  American  Henley,  which 
is  to  be  inaugurated  in  July  on  the 
Schuylkill  River,  Philadelphia,  is  also 
attracting  much  attention  from  univer- 
sities bom  East  and  West. 

The  most  significant  fact  about  these 
new  sporting  ventures  is  the  extension 
of  time  which  is  consummated  by  these 
many  additional  arrangements.  With 
football  occupying  the  fall  months 
from  September  to  December,  and 
basket  ball,  fencing,  and  indoor  work 
to  fill  in  the  gap  between  winter  and 
spring,  baseball  and  track  work  until 
Jfune,  and  intercollegiate  regattas  last- 
ing until  the  middle  of  July,  the  time 
of  the  atheletic  collegian  will  be  more 
than  occupied. 


ONE  of  the  biggest  indoor  athletic 
tournaments  ever  given  in  the 
history  of  college  sport  in  America  will 
be  held  in  Washington  on  March  7 
under  the  auspices  of  Georgetown 
University.  Never  before  have  so 
many  managers  of  track  and  field 
teams  announced  their  plans  of  par- 
ticipating in  a  single  meet,  and  the  in- 
terest on  this  account  is  at  fever  heat, 
as  it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  to- 
gether cracks  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Not  only  will  Georgetown  put  out 
a  strong  team,  with  a  sure  point  win- 
ner like  Duffy  in  the  dashes ;  but  the 
stars  of  Yale,  Princeton,  Harvard,  and 
Michigan  will  also  be  on  hand  to 
smash  all  indoor  records  and  win  fresh 
laurels  for  themselves  and  their  Alma 
maters. 

From  Princeton,  John  DeWitt,  the 
famous  football  player  and  all-around 
athlete,  is  entered  to  handle  the 
weights ;  E.  T.  Glass,  the  giant  guard 
of  the  Yale  football  team,  will  repre- 
sent the  blue  team  and  be  pitted 
against  his  Princeton  rival  on  both 
gridiron  and  track.  « 

Physical  Instructor  William  McDer- 
mott,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
proposes  to  enter  thirty-five  men  m 
the  tournament,  including  a  crack  re- 
lay team,  which  will  be  pitted  against 
Lehigh.  Columbia  University  will 
send  her  relay  team,  and  a  three-cor- 
nered race  between  Syracuse,  Colum- 
bia, and  Cornell,  the  leading  universi- 
ties of  the  Empire  State,  will  be  one 
of  the  features  of  the  meet.  Pop  War- 
ner, the  Carlisle  Indian  coach,  has  also 
worked  up  a  strong  relay  team  from 
the  ranks  of  his  Indian  sprinters,  and 
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is  sanguine  of  showing  the  fast  East- 
ern teams  the  way  across  the  tape. 

ATLANTA  will  be  the  Mecca  this 
spring  of  Southern  college  ath- 
letes from  all  parts  of  Dixie  when 
crack  teams  from  the  leading  Southern 
colleges  send  representatives  to  the  big 
intercollegiate  track  meet  which  will 
be  held  in  the  Georgia  capital  in  May. 
This  meet  will  be  the  most  successful 
ever  held  in  the  South,  unless  all  signs 
fail,  as  a  number  of  colleges  will  send 
teams  that  have  heretofore  been  out- 
side of  the  athletic  fold.  In  prepara- 
tion for  this  meet  the  leading  colleges 
of  Georgia  have  determined  to  organ- 
ize a  big  interstate  tournament  in  order 
that  their  different  candidates  may  be 
in  fine  trim  for  the  big  interstate  gath- 
ering. This  Georgia  college  meet  will 
also  be  held  in  Atlanta,  and  every 
prominent  university  in  the  State  has 
taken  steps  to  have  strong  representa- 
tion. Among  the  teams  which  will  at- 
tend this  preliminary  gathering  will  be 
Georgia,  Mercer,  Georgia  School  of 
Technology,  and  Emory  College.  This 
season  will  be  the  first  time  that  Mer- 
cer and  Emory  have  ever  participated 
in  trade  athletics,  and  the  manage- 
ments of  the  two  colleges  have  deter- 
mined to  start  their  track  careers  with 
strong  teams.  They  recognize  the  fact 
that  if  their  first  showing  is  good  it 
will  be  a  big  thing  for  track  work  in 
future,  as  the  new  and  untried  candi- 
dates will  be  thus  greatly  encouraged. 

The  Technology  School  and  Geor- 
gia teams  will  be  especially  strong,  as 
the  list  of  eligible  candidates  is  the 
largest  that  ever  ever  loomed  up  in 
either  institution.  No  less  than  fifty 
men  are  now  in  hard  indoor  training 
at  the  Tech  gymnasium  under  the  di- 
rection of  Coach  Irving  and  Physical 
Director  Jackson,  who  have  the  men 
under  their  personal  supervision. 

The  absence  of  Tulane  and  Carolina 
will  not  materially  affect  the  list  of  en- 


tries, as  other  colleges  will  send  teams 
that  will  more  than  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency caused  by  the  absence  of  these 
two  institutions. 


w 


HEN  Yale's  basket  ball  team 
defied  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  and  played  a  certain  team  ta- 
booed by  that  organization,  they  start- 
ed up  a  war  that  for  awhile  threat- 
ened to  disrupt  all  relations  between 
the  Union  and  a  number  of  leading 
colleges.  In  addition  to  the  Yale  team 
a  number  of  other  leading  university 
basket  ball  teams  played  against  or- 
ganizations that  had  ineligible  candi- 
dates in  their  ranks,  and  the  A.  A.  U. 
placed  the  ban  of  professionalism  on 
every  team  that  went  against  their 
ruling.  The  college  men  were  highly 
indignant  at  the  treatment  received 
from  the  athletic  union,  and  for  awhile 
it  seemed  that  two  distinct  organiza- 
tions would  result  and  that  two  stand- 
ards of  amateur  sport  would  thus 
be  established.  The  trouble  has  not 
been  settled  yet,  but  the  feeling  is  not 
so  intense  as  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  there  now  seems  some  likelihood 
of  peace  at  an  early  date. 

» 

THE  proposed  trip  to  England  of 
leading  American  college  ath- 
letes was  stopped  by  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union  on  the  ground  that  such 
trips  were  injurious  to  the  best  interr 
est  of  amateur  sport  and  bred  profes- 
sionalism. It  was  proposed  some  tijne 
ago  that  Orton,  the  star  University  of 
Pennsylvania  long  distance  runner, 
should  carry  over  such  men  as  I)uffy, 
DeWitt,  of  Princeton,  and  leading  ath- 
letes from  a  number  of  American  col- 
leges. The  trip  had  been  fonpally  an- 
nounced and  preparations  were  under 
way,  when  the  Amateur'  Athletic 
Union  took  a  hand  in  the  matter  and 
forced  the  projectors  of  the  proposed 
arrangement  to  give  up  their  plan. 
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The  Breath  of  Pele 


By  JOSEPH  A.  ALTSHELER 


DO  NOT  know  why 
I  allowed  myself  to  be 
drawn  into  the  quarrel 
of  Lukahilo  and  Upo- 
lapu.  It  was  none  of 
my  business,  though 
that  is  a  poor  reason, 
as  everybody  knows, 
but  Lukahilo  was  such 
a  polished,  agreeable 
and  sincere  sort  of  fellow  that  I 
was  bound  to  give  him  my  sympathy. 
There  were  so  many  things  that  both 
of  us  liked.  He  had  gone  through 
Yale  with  honor,  and  had  taken  three 
years  in  Europe,  at  Paris,  London  and 
Vienna.  He  knew  a  lot  about  art  and 
politics,  and  I  heard  on  every  side 
that  if  Hawaii  became  a  State  in  the 
Union,  as  they  said  it  certainly  would 
some  day,  Lukahilo  was  sure  to  be  a 
Senator,  or  at  the  very  worst,  a  Con- 
gressman. 

It  all  came  up  over^a  church  squab- 
ble. The  converted  races  set  great 
store  by  these  matters,  and  they  take 


a  religious  defeat  much  to  heart. 
Lukahilo,  though  he  had  lived,  as  I 
have  said,  in  Paris,  London  and  Vien- 
na, was  like  all  the  rest.  He  and 
Upolapu  belonged  to  the  same  church ; 
each  wanted  the  same  position — 
deacon — and  there  was  a  great  fight 
between  them  to  get  it. 

Lukahilo  was  the  younger  and  more 
brilliant  of  the  two,  but  Upolapu  had 
a  stronger  and  more  extensive  family 
connection.  Lukahilo  talked  much  to 
me  about  the  matter,  and  I  began  to 
take  a  keen  interest  in  the  rivalry, 
hoping  that  my  friend  would  triumph. 
I  had  met  Upolapu  once  or  twice,  but 
I  had  no  great  liking  for  him.  He 
was  a  heavy,  silent  man,  rather  darker 
than  the  average  Hawaiian.  He  had 
a  good  house  in  Honolulu  and  a  large 
plantation  down  on  Hawaii,  to  which 
he  made  frequent  trips. 

The  whole  thing  was  to  be  settled 
at  the  church  one  Sunday,  and  I  in- 
tended to  be  present,  but  two  lieuten- 
ants, an  ensign  and  myself  were  sky- 
larking the  night  before,  and  I  had  the 
bad  luck  to  sprain  my  ankle.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  stay  in  my 
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room  until  the  ankle  got  well,  and 
swear  at  the  gay  blades  who  paid  me 
visits  of  condolence  and  told  me  of  the 
great  times  they  were  having.  I  shali 
never  forget  how  I  threw  my  inlaid 
bootjack  at  the  assistant  surgeon  of 
the  Pittsburgh  and  he  took  it  away 
with  him,  saying  a  man  with  a 
sprained  ankle  had  no  use  for  a  boot- 
jack. 

I  was  anxious  to  hear  about  Luka- 
hilo, and  sometime  after  the  noon 
hour  he  came  into  my  room.  I  knew 
at  once  from  his  expression  how  the 
thing  had  turned  out.  His  face  was 
perhaps  a  little  brown  to  have  a  cloud 
on  it,  but  there  was  a  real  flash  of 
anger  in  his  eye.  I  thought  it  best, 
under  the  circumstances,  not  to  ask 
him  anything,  but  to  let  him  begin  of 
his  own  accord,  as  I  knew  he  would, 
for  most  Hawaiians,  like  other  people, 
love  to  lighten  their  grief  with  talk. 

He  dropped  into  an  arm-chair  and 
sat  there  in  a  lump  as  if  all  his  bones 
had  suddenly  turned  soft.  He  looked 
as  if  he  were  posing  for  a  statue  of 
despair.  He  sat  silent  so  long  that  I 
coughed,  uttered  an  ahem  or  two,  and 
then  aloud: 

"Well !" 

He  raised  his  head  a  trifle,  looked 
at  me  disconsolately,  and  said : 


"It's  all  over." 

His  tone  was  so  utterly  forlorn  that 
I  laughed  until  I  was  compelled  to 
stop  by  his  look  of  reproach  or  a 
twinge  in  my  bent  ankle,  I  am  not 
certain  which. 

"I  think  it's  very  cruel  to  laugh," 
he  said. 

"Of  course,"  I  replied,  "I'm  a  terror 
and  I  rejoice  in  the  unparalleled  mis- 
fortune of  my  fellows.  Tell  me  how 
it  happened,  Lukahilo." 

"There  is  very,  little  to  tell,"  he  re- 
plied, in  tones  of  deep  depression. 
"He  had  more  influence  than  I,  and 
they  chose  him  instead  of  me." 

He  took  the  thing  so  hard  that  I 
began  to  rally  him. 

"See  here,  Lukahilo,"  I  said.  "It's 
no  use  raising  such  a  row  about  it 
Why,  the  thing's  a  trifle,  the  merest 
trifle.  I'd  be  ashamed  to  make  such 
a  fuss  over  so  small  a  matter." 

He  responded  somewhat  to  my  rail- 
lery and  brightened  up  a  bit.  By  and 
by  my  friend,  the  assistant  surgeon, 
came  in,  though  he  didn't  bring  back 
my  bootjack — he  has  it  yet,  plague 
take  him — and  between  the  two  of  us, 
we  got  Lukahilo  into  a  fairly  good 
humor  again.  We  started  him  on 
some  of  his  best  Yale  stories,  .and 
when  he  left  us,  at  the  edge  of  a  trop- 


Dr.  Pevenney  urged  me  to  join  him  on  a  trip  to  the  volcano 
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ical  night,  we  thought  we  had  driven 
his  megrims  away  for  good.  Right 
there  we  made  our  mistake. 

I  heard  a  day  or  two  later  that 
Lukahilo  was  disposed  to  make  it  an 
affair  of  state,  and  that  Upolapu  was 
not  at  all  loath.  Their  relatives  took 
it  up,  and  the  spots  on  the  Hawaiian 
moon  grew.  I  thought  it  all  very 
childish,  but  as  in  my  own  glorious 
State  of  Kentucky  I  had  known  a 
bloody  feud  costing  eight  or  ten 
fathers  of  families  their  lives,  to  grow 
out  of  a  quarrel  over  the  right  and 
title  to  one  gray  goose,  I  couldn't  say 
much. 

I  could  see  that  Lukahilo's  defeat 
rankled ;  he  wasn't  quite  what  he  used 
to  be;  sometimes  his  stories  lacked 
point,  and  at  other  times  he  was  ab- 
stracted, which  I  will  always  hold  no 
gentleman  has  a  right  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  others,  unless  it's  his 
known  fad  to  be  eccentric.  Dr. 
Pevenney — that  was  the  assistant 
surgeon — who  was  as  intimate  as  I 
with  Lukahilo,  became  really  con- 
cerned about  him. 

"If  he  keeps  on  in  the  way  he's 
going,"  he  said,  "I  think  I'll  have  to 
give  him  some  blue  pills  or  treat  him 
for  the  yellow  jaundice,  though  I'm 
not  sure  a  brown  man  could  have  the 
yellow  jaundice." 

But  Ensign  Whatcomb  said  Luka- 
hilo had  enough  ills  to  bear  without 
flying  to  those  Dr.  Pevenney  might 
make,  and  in  the  row  that  followed,  I 
escaped  from  the  room,  for  my  ankle 
was  well  then. 

A  week  or  so  later  Dr.  Pevenney 
urged  me  to  join  him  on  a  trip  to  the 
volcano. 

"I've  got  a  good,  long  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  ship,"  he  said.  Luka- 
hilo is  going,  and  besides,  the  volcano 
is  worth  seeing,  they  say." 

I   had   not   yet   seen   Kilauea,   and 


there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
go,  though  I  dreaded  the  nasty  little 
sea  voyage  down  to  Hilo.  But  I 
closed  at  once  with  Pevenney's  invita- 
tion, and  the  next  afternoon  saw  me 
on  the  deck  of  the  Waimea,  one  of  the 
little  inter-island  steamers  which  seem 
to  be  built  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
rocking  a  man  into  the  extremest 
stages  of  seasickness. 

Pevenney  was  there,  looking  as 
chipper  and  cheerful  as  a  hardened 
sailor  who  fears  not  the  future  has  a 
right  to  look,  and  so  was  Lukahilo, 
who  was  brighter  than  I  had  seen  him 
since  his  defeat  in  the  matter  of  the 
deaconship.  We  were  beginning  to 
have  hopes  of  Lukahilo,  when  his  eyes 
suddenly  flashed,  and  I  heard  his  teeth 
gritting  upon  each  other. 

There,  coming  up  the  narrow  little 
companionway,  was  Upolapu,  large, 
rotund  and  content.  His  eyes  met 
Lukahilo's,  and  he  smiled  a  compla- 
cent little  smile.  I  was  afraid  that 
Lukahilo  would  break  his  teeth,  he 
gritted  them  so  hard.  We  learned  a 
little  later  that  Upolapu  was  going  to 
his  plantation  down  near  Hilo.  Pe- 
venney and  I  were  sorry  that  he  had 
come,  for  we  knew  he  would  spoil 
sport  for  Lukahilo.  But  we  did 
not  see  any  more  of  him  just  then,  as 
he  went  down  to  his  stateroom,  and 
did  not  reappear  while  we  lay  in  the 
harbor. 

Pevenney,  Lukahilo  and  I  placed 
our  three  chairs  in  a  row  on  the  deck 
and  made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as 
we  could,  though  there  was  not  room 
to  stretch  our  legs.  All  three  of  us 
were  decorated  with  leis,  which  we 
took  off  our  necks  and  threw  into  the 
sea  toward  our  friends  on  shore,  when 
the  steamer  departed,  according  to  the 
custom.  As  we  passed  out  of  the 
harbor,  Pevenney  said  we  had  a  fine 
sea,   and   pointed   to   what  he  called 
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"sprightly  little,  white  caps"  chasing 
each  other  over  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Shortly  afterward,  I  retired 
to  my  berth,  followed  by  Pevenney's 
gibes  and  jeers,  and  the  world  and  the 
flesh  interested  me  no  more  until  we 
reached  Hilo. 

For  what  happened  on  the  remain- 
der of  the  voyage,  I  have  to  depend  on 
Pevenney's  account,  which  I  think  is 
in  the  main  a  pretty  straight  tale,  less 
some  exaggerations — Pevenney  is  in 
the  navy,  you  know. 

"After  you  left,  like  the  lubberly 
landsman  that  you  are,"  said  Peven- 
ney, "Lukahilo  and  I  sat  on  the  deck 
talking.  He's  a  good  sailor,  that  fel- 
low, and  he  didn't  mind  the  white  caps 
any  more  than  if  they  were  bubbles  on 
a  mill-pond.  Still  the  Waimea  was 
rolling  a  good  bit,  111  allow,  just 
enough  to  soothe  a  man  and  set  him  to 
dreaming  of  a  girl  in  port.  Lukahilo 
was  looking  cheerful  again,  when  who 
should  come  on  deck  but  that  fat 
Upolapu?  The  ship  rolled  over  on 
her  side  just  then,  and  Upolapu  tum- 
bled right  into  Lukahilo's  lap.  They 
were  both  up  in  a  flash,  and  I  thought 
they'd  have  a  fight  there  and  then,  but 
luckily,  the  ship  happened  to  take  an- 
other roll  over  the  other  way,  and  they 
flew  apart  like  two  rubber  balls  hurled 
in  different  directions.  It's  pretty 
difficult  for  two  fellows  to  wrangle  on 
the  narrow  deck  of  a  little  steamer 
that's  turning  a  double  somersault 
from  the  top  of  one  wave  to  the  top 
of  another  every  three  minutes.  So 
the  intervention  of  the  sea  ended  that 
round.  They  gathered  themselves 
up,  rubbed  their  bruises,  and  glared  at 
each  other.  Then  Lukahilo  resumed 
his  chair  and  Upolapu  went  back  to 
his  stateroom. 

"But  both  of  them  are  good  sailors, 
and  they  appeared  on  time  for  dinner. 
The  steward  had  given  them  seats  just 
No.  4-2 


opposite  each  other  at  the  table,  and 
whenever  one  lifted  his  eyes  from  his 
plate,  he  was  bound  to  look  right  into 
the  face  of  the  other.  This  was  an 
uncomfortable  situation,  when  you 
consider  the  feeling  they  had  toward 
each  other,  but  they  got  along  pretty 
well  at  first,  and  paid  strict  attention 
to  the  dinner.  By  and  by  coffee  was 
brought,  and  Upolapu  raised  his  cup 
to  his  lips.  The  sea  was  still  rough, 
and  at  that  moment  the  ship  tilted 
over  our  way.  Most  of  the  coffee  in 
Upolapu's  cup  was  dashed  upon  the 
table,  and  some  of  it  all  the  way  across 
into  Lukahilo's  lap  and  upon  his  hand. 
He  looked  as  fierce  as  a  bear  with  its 
leg  in  a  trap,  and  rising,  demanded  an 
explanation  in  a  voice  that  could  be 
heard  above  the  smashing  of  the 
crockery.  There  was  all  the  material 
for  a  lovely  row,  but  Upolapu  is  no 
good — I  think  he  must  be  at  heart  a 
coward.  He  was  smooth  and  smiling, 
and  explained  in  suave,  fat  tones  that 
it  was  an  accident,  and  he  was  really 
very  sorry  if  the  gentleman's  clothes 
were  damaged,  etc.  Of  course, 
Lukahilo,  like  the  gentleman  he  is, 
had  to  accept  the  apology,  though  he 
didn't  do  it  with  much  grace,  and 
there  the  matter  stands  at  this  telling." 

Arrived  at  Hilo,  I  hoped  that  we 
had  shaken  off  Upolapu.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  did  not  see  any  more  of 
him  for  several  days.  Meantime,  we 
climbed  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  and 
reached  the  rim  of  Kilauea.  Ab- 
sorbed in  its  tremendous  sights,  Pe- 
venney and  I  forgot  all  about  the 
quarrel.  Lukahilo  had  been  to  the 
volcano  several  times,  and  he  consti- 
tuted himself  a  guide  for  us  two.  He 
was  really  quite  American,  and  we 
were  proud  of  him  when  he  boasted 
that  we  had  nothing  in  our  country 
that  could  match  Kilauea. 

On  one  of  our  excursions  to  Hale- 
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mau-mau,  we  were  accompanied  by  a 
little  shriveled  old  man,  who  trotted 
along  by  the  side  of  Lukahilo.  He 
looked  to  me  to  be  about  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  was  a  queer  sight  with 
his  half-naked  brown  skin  and  a  great 
bunch  of  white  hair  like  a  snowball 
crowning  his  head.  Old  age  did  not 
seem  to  interfere  with  his  activity,  for 
in  his  bare  feet  he  skipped  over  the 
pahoehoe  as  if  it  were  soft  carpet  to 
his  touch. 

I  asked  Lukahilo  who  the  old  fellow 
was,  and  he  replied  somewhat  vaguely 
that  he  lived  thereabouts  and  had  once 
been  a  volcano  guide.  This  satisfied 
Pevenney  and  me,  and  we  paid  no  fur- 
ther attention  to  him  save  to  admire 
his  agility  now  and  then  as  he  trotted 
over  the  lava,  even  the  a-a  not  proving 
too  sharp  or  too  hot  for  his  feet.  Pe- 
venney insisted  that  they  must  be 
inlaid  with  steel. 

After  one  of  these  excursions  we 
went  back  to  the  Crater  House,  very 
tired  and  ready  for  a  large  supper.  It 
does  not  take  a  man  long  to  become 
accustomed  to  anything,  and  by  this 
time  I  thought  little  of  the  fact  that 
only  a  few  feet  of  warm  crust  divided 
us  from  miles  of  fire,  or  as  Pevenney 
put  it :  "Break  through  the  sheet  and 
Hades  is  your  bed."  Nor  did  we  feel 
alarmed  because  we  saw  occasional 
cracks  in  the  crust  through  which 
smoke  and  steam  and  the  strong  smell 
of  sulphur  from  the  Hades  below  were 
coming.  "A  fellow  can't  stay  scared 
forever/'  said  Pevenney.  "I  think 
Old  Nick  himself  would  improve  on 
acquaintance." 

The  little  grass  and  bamboo  hut 
standing  on  the  edge  of  eternal .  fire 
looked  very  cheerful  to  us  three  who 
were  cherishing  sore  knee  joints  and 
two-edged  appetites,  and  we  expected 
an  evening  of  rest  and  reminiscence. 
But  it  was  not  our  luck.     There,  sit- 


ting on  a  bench  in  front  of  the  Crater 
House,  as  fat  and  placid  as  usual,  was 
our  evil  genius,  Upolapu.  Lukahilo 
at  once  became  moody  and  sullen,  and 
that  cast  a  damper  over  Pevenney  and 
me.  But  Upolapu  was  polite.  He 
said  he  came  up  about  once  a  year 
from  his  plantation  to  see  the  volcano, 
and  it  was  a  great  pleasure,  a  really 
great  pleasure,  though  an  unexpected 
one,  to  find  us  yet  there.  I  did  the 
courtesies  of  the  evening  in  my  best 
manner,  for  I  hoped  to  stop  the  petty 
little  quarrel  between  Lukahilo  and 
Upolapu.  Lukahilo  went  into  the 
house  and  remained  there,  silent  in  a 
corner.  Pevenney  assisted  me  for  a 
while,  and  then  strolled  around  to  the 
kitchen  to  see  them  cook  taro  at  a 
fire  spurting  from  a  seam  in  the  earth, 
humming  as  he  went :  "Oh,  my  love's 
a  maid  of  Waikiki." 

If  ever  I  want  to  live  without  care 
for  the  future,  I  think  I'll  join  the 
navy,  where  all  things  are  mapped  out 
for  you,  from  cadetship  at  Annapolis 
to  retirement  on  pay,  a  half  century 
later.  Pevenney  left  me  alone  with 
Upolapu,  but  we  did  not  disagree. 
He  talked  very  sensibly  about  current 
topics,  but  never  once  alluded  to  Luka- 
hilo. He  went  away  in  the  morning, 
and  they  told  at  the  Crater  House  that 
he  had  returned  to  his  plantation. 
Nevertheless,  his  visit  had  a  most  de- 
pressing effect  on  Lukahilo,  who  re- 
covered with  less  rapidity  than  usual, 
and  was  moody  and  silent  for  several 
days.  He  slipped  away  from  us  two 
or  three  times,  and  Pevenney  and  I 
wondered  what  he  was  about.  But 
we  did  not  like  to  spy  upon  him. 

Pevenney  and  I  slept  on  cots  in  the 
front  room  of  the  Crater  House. 
Lukahilo  also  slept  on  a  cot  in  a  small 
room  adjoining,  but  the  door  between 
us  was  never  closed.  When  Lukahilo 
returned  after  one  of  his  disappear- 
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ances,  we  had  gone  to  bed,  but  we 
were  not  asleep.  We  heard  him  fum- 
bling about  in  the  room,  and  could  see 
his  figure  though  indistinctly.  He 
lay  down  presently,  but  did  not  remain 
on  the  cot  long.  In  ten  minutes  he 
arose  and  walked  over  to  the  far  door, 
which  opened  into  the  air.  He  stood 
there  for  a  minute  or  two.  He  had  all 
his  clothes  on,  and  it  seemed  likely 
that  he  was  going  out  again. 

"There's  something  wrong  with 
Lukahilo,,,  whispered  Pevenney  from 
his  cot.  "I  think  we  ought  to  follow 
him." 

I  assented.  As  I  said  before,  I  do 
not  like  to  spy  upon  any  one,  but 
Lukahilo  really  looked  as  if  he  needed 
watching,  and  we  were  his  best 
friends.  We  jumped  up,  dressed 
quickly,  and  when  Lukahilo  stepped 
out  into  the  air,  we  were  not  more 
than  a  minute  behind  him.  It  was 
well  that  we  were  so  quick,  or  other- 
wise we  should  have  lost  him,  for  he 
was  walking  swiftly  and  with  decision. 
To  our  surprise,  he  advanced  directly* 
toward  the  crater. 

It  was  a  bright  night.  The  pungent 
odor  of  sulphur,  the  eternal  distillation 
of  Kilauea,  tickled  our  nostrils.  Over 
towards  the  crater,  there  was  a  bloody 
redness  in  the  heavens,  and  coils  of 
sullen  vapor,  shot  with  lighter  streaks 
of  flame,  rose  lazily  from  the  lava  pit. 
A  low,  steady  rumbling,  to  which  our 
ears  were  used  already,  marked  the 
internal  turmoil  of  Kilauea,  the  great 
blowhole  of  the  world. 

"He  seems  to  be  going  to  the  pit," 
said  Pevenney.  "Well,  I  don't  mind 
doing  it  myself.  I  haven't  been  there 
by  night  yet,  and  maybe  we'll  see  Pele 
presiding  over  her  own." 

He  spoke  jesting  words,  but  there 
was  no  jest  in  his  tone.  It  is  one 
thing  to  go  into  the  pit  of  a  live  vol- 
cano by  day,  and  another  thing  to  go 


there  by  night.  We  did  not  doubt 
that  we  were  bound  that  way,  for 
Lukahilo  walked  straight  on.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  that  he  was 
followed,  as  he  never  looked  back.  I 
stumbled  once  on  the  pahoehoe,  and 
made  some  noise,  as  I  threshed  about 
among  the  ohias,  but  it  did  not  attract 
his  attention.  Above  us  loomed  the 
huge  white  shoulder  of  Mauna  Loa, 
and  before  us  was  the  angry  gash  in 
her  side  called  Kilauea. 

We  were  not  strangers  to  the  way, 
and  our  knowledge  helped  us.  We 
quickly  passed  the  ohias  and  the 
ohelos,  and  the  other  daring  plants 
that  aspire  to  a  living  almost  up  to  the 
edge  of  Hale-mau-mau  itself,  and 
came  out  upon  the  tumbled  masses  of 
broken  lava.  All  the  time  Lukahilo 
was  walking  steadily  on  and  never 
looking  back,  like  a  man  who  knew  his 
business. 

"What  the  devil  can  he  be  up  to?" 
exclaimed  Pevenney,  who  is  an  im- 
patient sort  of  fellow.  "Is  he  going 
to  throw  himself  into  the  pit  ?" 

I  was  too  busy  picking  my  way  over 
the  lava  to  answer.  We  had  left  the 
last  struggling  ohia  and  were  in  the 
region  of  burnt  desolation.  The  lava 
billowed  before  us,  black  or  gray,  hot 
on  its  under  side  and  hot  in  its  breath. 
It  was  a  place  where  a  man  who  did 
not  wish  to  go  to  Hades  before  his 
time  had  need  to  be  cautious.  THe 
recent  cracks,  filled  with  opaque  rolls 
of  raw  lava,  grew  larger.  The  vapors 
thickened  and  were  heavy  with  sul- 
phur. 

We  crossed  a  steep  depression, 
struggling  most  painfully,  and  then 
ascended  a  ridge  of  lava,  still  warm, 
and  spit  recently  from  the  mouth  of 
Kilauea.  I  had  seen  the  ridge  by  day, 
but  by  night,  with  the  pale  glimmer 
of  the  moon  and  the  bloody  redness  of 
Hale-mau-mau  upon  it,  it  was  another 
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thing.  It  had  been  carved  into  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  shapes,  perhaps  by 
a  demon  of  the  pit,  perhaps  by  Pele 
herself.  There  were  long  ropes  of 
black  and  gray  lava  looking  like 
gigantic  serpents,  coiled  and  uncoiled 
in  the  moonlight,  fresh-crawled  from 
the  pit.  Heads  like  those  of  Mexican 
war  gods  grinned  at  us,  and  a  mer- 
maid sported  in  flames.  I  knew  that 
part  of  it  was  the  effect  of  the  night, 
but  the  knowledge  did  not  keep  me 
from  seeing  strange  things. 

"It's  a  pity  that  Italian  poet  who 
wrote  about  hell  hadn't  been  here," 
said  Pevenney. 

Lukahilo  never  once  looked  back. 
The  increasing  heat  of  the  lava  which 
lay  porous  and  glistening  under  our 
feet  did  not  deter  him.  Presently  he 
turned,  and  for  a  moment  was  out  of 
sight.  We  followed,  turned  at  the 
same  place,  and  stood  upon  the  brink 
of  the  bottomless  pit  of  fire. 

There  was  trouble  in  Hale-mau- 
mau,  the  red  mouth  of  Kilauea,  which 
groaned  and  quaked  and  spat  bloody, 
red  drops  far  up  into  the  air.  Huge 
waves  of  fire,  like  those  of  the  ocean, 
broke  upon  the  black  lava  sides  of  the 
pit.  Blowing  cones  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared. Jets  of  steamy  hot  vapor 
spurted  up  and  fell  back  into  the  caul- 
dron. Sometimes  over  a  part  of  the 
lake,  a  thin,  fine  crust  that  glistened 
like  silver,  with  red  streaks  of  fire 
shining  through  it,  would  form,  but 
in  a  few  seconds  it  was  gone.  The 
earth  throbbed  as  the  steam  and  gases, 
sucked  up  from  its  center,  tried  to 
escape  through  Hale-mau-mau.  What 
awed  me  most  was  the  bloody  gleam 
over  everything,  not  the  mere  flash  of 
fire,  but  a  deep,  gory  tint  that  might 
shine  from  the  smouldering  coals  of 
all  the  world. 

"Pele  is  angry  tonight,"  whispered 
Pevenney. 


Even  that  garrulous  and  light- 
hearted  little  doctor  was  subdued. 

"Is  she  ever  otherwise,"  I  asked. 
"Watch  that  crust  roll  up  and  break !" 

An  immense  sheet  of  crust  wrin- 
kled, rolled  up  like  a  blanket,  and  then 
cracked  to  pieces;  huge  fragments 
were  sucked  down  into  the  fire  and 
cast  up  again.  Fiery  cones  were  pur- 
suing each  other  over  the  surface  of 
the  lake ;  once  all  ran  together  in  the 
center,  fused  for  a  moment  into  a  red 
mass,  and  then  fell  apart.  Some 
stalactites  of  fire  dropped  with  a  dull 
splash  from  an  overhanging  lava  cliff, 
and  red  spray  was  cast  up  when  they 
fell. 

"Come  away,"  said  Pevenney, 
plucking  at  my  coat  sleeve.  "We 
came  here  to  follow  Lukahilo,  and  not 
to  look  into  the  pit." 

It  was  time  we  set  about  our  busi- 
ness, for  Lukahilo's  form  was  just  dis- 
appearing again  around  a  lava  hill. 
We  followed  with  caution,  glad  that 
his  new  road  was  taking  him  a  little 
•further  from  the  pit.  When  we 
reached  the  hill,  we  stopped,  for  we 
heard  talking  on  the  other  side.  Lu- 
kahilo had  come  to  see  some  one.  I 
will  admit  that  curiosity  now  mingled 
largely  with  our  solicitude  on  our 
friend's  account.  The  hill  was  made 
of  new  lava,  and  moving  around  its 
curve  a  little,  we  could  see  that  it  was 
scooped  out  on  the  other  side  into  a 
kind  of  cavern.  We  found  a  fairly 
comfortable  footing,  and  by  great 
good  luck  a  hole  in  the  lava  wall 
through  which  we  could  see  directly 
into  the  cavern. 

The  man  whom  Lukahilo  had  met 
there  was  the  weazened  old  fellow  who 
had  been  tramping  about  with  us  and 
saying  nothing.  He  was  still  bare  of 
feet  and  very  scanty  as  to  clothes,  but 
there  was  a  new  expression  on  his 
face.    Both  Pevenney  and  I  saw  at  a 
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glance  that  he  commanded  and  Luka- 
hilo obeyed. 

"Is  the  hour  favorable,  Opu  ?"  asked 
Lukahilo. 

The  old  man  nodded  and  produced 
two  figures  from  under  his  scanty 
gray  tunic.  They  were  gray  and 
about  a  foot  high.  One  I  recognized 
as  the  image  of  the  goddess,  P61e. 
The  other  seemed  to  have  no  special 
characteristic. 

Just  beyond  the  edge  of  the  cavern 
was  a  wide  crack  from  which  a  pun- 
gent, smoky  gas  arose.  Opu  placed 
the  two  images  on  the  edge  of  the 
crack,  facing  each  other  and  very  near 
together.  Then  he  and  Lukahilo  fell 
upon  their  knees,  and  the  old  man  be- 
gan to  chant  something.  What  it 
was,  Pevenney  and  I  never  knew,  for 
the  chant  was  in  the  Hawaiian  tongue. 
It  went  on  for  a  long  time,  Opu  and 
Lukahilo  gently  rocking  their  bodies 
back  and  forth. 

"I  think  we've  struck  something 
queer,"  said  Pevenney.  » 

I  jabbed  him  in  the  side  as  a  hint  to 
keep  silent. 

By  and  by  the  two  got  up  on  their 
feet  again,  and  Opu  produced  from 
under  his  tunic,  which  seemed  to  be  as 
capacious  as  the  sleeves  of  a  Hindoo 
fakir,  a  small  brass  pot  or  skillet.  He 
took  it  to  the  fissure  and  heated  it  until 
it  was  almost  red  hot,  Lukahilo  all  the 
time  watching  him  intently.  Then  he 
brought  it  back,  holding  the  hot  han- 
dle with  a  corner  of  his  tunic,  and 
placed  it  upon  the  floor  of  the  cavern. 

The  hand  went  under  the  tunic 
again,  and  when  it  came  out,  we  saw 
that  it  was  filled  with  a  fine,  dry, 
brown  stuff  that  looked  like  a  powder. 
This  he  began  to  drop,  bit  by  bit,  into 
the  glistening  hot  skillet.  A  sharp, 
penetrating  odor,  accompanied  by  a 
thin  blue  smoke,  arose  and  filled  the 
cavern.    It  was  wafted  through  the 


crevice  and  went  up  our  noses.  It  did 
not  make  us  cough  or  sneeze,  but  it 
had  a  curious  effect  upon  us,  espe- 
cially upon  the  sight.  Everything 
was  magnified  and  colors  grew  more 
vivid.  I  looked  at  Pevenney's  face 
and  it  was  a  lurid  red.  I  had  no 
doubt  that  mine  looked  the  same  to 
him.  My  head,  too,  felt  as  if  it  were 
swelling. 

Lukahilo  was  sitting  on  a  block  of 
lava,  watching  Opu.  He  had  not 
spoken  a  word  since  the  chant,  but  he 
followed  every  movement  of  the  old 
man  with  the  excited,  eager  eyes  of 
anticipation.  Presently  he  picked  up 
some  strands  of  Pfle's  hair  and  broke 
them  nervously  between  his  fingers. 
The  odor  grew  stronger.  Pevenney 
gasped  a  little. 

"Shall  we  go  away?"  I  asked. 

"Not  for  worlds,"  he-  replied,  glue- 
ing his  chin  to  the  crevice. 

The  earth  began  to  throb  heavily. 
At  least  it  appeared  so  to  me,  with  my 
swollen  head,  for  I  tell  what  I  seemed 
to  see.  There  were  hideous  quakings 
in  Hale-mau-mau.  The  blowing 
cones  rose  to  an  enormous  height. 
The  blood  red  drops  spurted  far  up 
and  fell  again  in  showers  of  red  rain. 

Opu  began  to  chant  once  more,  but 
in  a  much  louder  tone  than  before,  his 
voice  rising,  clear  and  penetrating, 
above  the  throbbings  of  Hale-mau- 
mau  and  the  crackle  of  the  molten 
lava.  He  whirled  about  like  a  danc- 
ing dervish,  his  shock  of  white  hair 
standing  upon  his  head  like  a  cone. 
His  face  was  rapt,  and  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  man  was  in  an  ecstacy. 
His  agility  was  incredible.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  whirl  as  fast  as  a 
boy's  well-spun  top,  and  his  chant  rose 
and  fell  with  a  certain  sort  of  rhythm. 

Lukahilo  sprang  up  suddenly  and 
began  to  whirl  also.  Round  and 
round  he  went  almost  as  fast  as  Opu, 
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joining  in  his  chant.  The  sweat  ap- 
peared upon  both  their  faces.  Luka- 
hilo  threw  aside  his  civilized  coat  and 
waistcoat,  and  his  eyes  had  the  glassy 
look  of  a  man  who  sees  things  that 
nobody  else  sees. 

"Listen  to  the  old  scamp!"  sud- 
denly exclaimed  Pevenney,  putting  his 
hand  upon  my  arm. 

Opu  had  changed  to  the  English 
tongue,  and  he  was  praying  for  some- 
thing. We  could  hear  distinctly  the 
words  of  his  prayer. 

"Burn  him  with  thy  breath,  O  Pele ! 

0  great  goddess!"  he  chanted. 
"Grant  this  prayer,  O  goddess  of  fire, 
to  thy  faithful  priest  and  servant!" 

Over  and  over  again  he  prayed  this 
prayer,  and  round  and  round  he  and 
Lukahilo  spun,  their  eyes  glazed  and 
the  sweat  dripping  from  their  faces. 

"Look!  Look!"  cried  Pevenney, 
putting  his  hand  again  upon  my  arm. 

1  could  feel  his  fingers  trembling 
through  the  cloth. 

He  pointed  to  the  two  idols,  and  as 
sure  as  I  stand  here,  and  Pevenney 
will  swear  to  it,  too,  flames  gushed  out 
of  the  mouth  of  Pole's  image  and  set 
the  other  on  fire. 

"Burn  him  with  thy  breath,  O 
Pfie,"  chanted  the  priest  of  the  god- 
dess, and  Lukahilo  joined  him  in  the 


strain.  The  flames  gushed  again 
from  Pele's  mouth,  and  the  other  idol 
was  all  in  a  blaze.  The  two  never 
relaxed  their  chant,  and  they  seemed 
to  us  to  have  a  swing  and  rhythm  in 
unison  with  the  quakings  and  groan- 
ings  of  Hale-mau-mau. 

Presently  the  little  idol  burned 
down  to  a  cinder,  and  what  was  left 
of  it  toppled  over  and  fell  into  the 
smoking  seam.  But  the  image  of  Pele 
sat  on  the  verge,  triumphant. 

Opu  and  Lukahilo  sank  down  upon 
rolls  of  lava,  exhausted. 

"Let's  go,"  whispered  Pevenney. 
"I've  seen  enough  of  this  devilish  in- 
cantation." 

So  had  I.  We  slipped  away  from 
the  cavern,  and  by  the  light  of  Hale- 
mau-mau,  which  was  now  one  huge 
mass  of  gory  red,  climbed  out  of  the 
crater. 

I  slept  very  late  the  next  day,  anc^ 
awoke  with  a  headache.  Pevenney 
was  up  before  me.  When  I  went  out 
on  the  veranda  he  was  sitting  there, 
and'he  looked  at  me  rather  curiously. 

"Have  you  heard  the  latest?"  he 
asked. 

"No,"  I  said,  "what  is  it?" 

"The  news  came  an  hour  ago  that 
Upolapu  died  last  night  of  a  sudden 
fever." 
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The  Night  I  Saw  and  Heard  Edgar 

Allan  Poe 

By  BISHOP  O.  P.  FITZGERALD 


THE  sad  face  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  would  brighten  for  at  least 
one  brief  moment  could  he  see  this 
Virginia  Edition  of  his  works.  I 
scarcely  know  what  word  to  use  in 
describing  it.  The  poet  himself  might 
find  a  single  descriptive  unique 
enough  to  fit.  But  he  is  elsewhere 
and  otherwise  employed.  So  it  is 
left  to  some  of  us  living  men  who, 
though  we  may  lack  his  genius,  are 
not  wholly  lacking  in  a  perception  of 
beauty,  to  thank  Professor  James  A. 
Harrison,  the  editor,  together  with  the 
publishers,  for  these  volumes — twen- 
ty-eight in  number — in  which  are 
printed,  in  a  form  so  nearly  perfect, 
the  works  of  a  literary  genius  so  weird 
and  wonderful  that  he  almost  makes 
a  class  by  himself. 

The  publication  of  this  edition  of 
Poe's  works  is  one  of  the  many  signs 
of  a  revival  of  interest  in  him  as  a  man 
and  as  a  writer.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
in  this  paper  to  review  these  volumes, 
though  it  would  be  a  labor  of  love  to 
one  who  has  always  felt  the  charm  01 
Poe's  genius,  and  had  some  slight 
knowledge  of  the  man  as  he  was  in  the 
last  days  of  his  life — a  life  that  seemed 
all  too  brief  when  he  died,  leaving 
those  who  survived  and  came  after 
him  to  guess  and  wonder  what  he 
might  have  done  had  he  lived  as  long 
as  some  of  his  critics. 

At  the  time  of  Poe's  death  it  was 
an  unsettled  question  as  to  what  was 
his  proper  place  in  literature — a  me- 


teor sweeping  across  the  heavens,  or 
a  fixed  star  that  was  to  shine  always  in 
the  literary  firmament.  This  curiosity 
was  the  principal  motive  that  prompt- 
ed me  to  attend  the  lecture  delivered 
by  him  in  the  city  of  Richmond  just 
before  his  death.  With  this  motive 
there  were  mingled  a  feeling  of  neigh- 
borliness  and  a  sentiment  of  local 
patriotism.  Poe  was  then  a  much- 
talked-of  man.  The  critics  were  still 
trying  to  determine  whether  we  had 
among  us  a  brilliant  literary  genius  or 
merely  an  oddity  of  some  sort.  But 
at  any  rate  he  had  caught  the  ear  of 
the  reading  public,  and  their  curiosity 
was  whetted  to  see  and  know  more 
concerning  him.  The  best  people  of 
Richmond  were  glad  to  learn  that  he 
had  taken  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence 
from  alcoholic  liquors  and  become  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance, which  was  then  making  a 
great  stir  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 
This  organization  was  the  advance 
guard  of  the  temperance  forces,  fight- 
ing battles  and  winning  victories 
whose  effects  are  felt  unto  this  day. 
It  was  given  out  that  Mr.  Poe  had 
arranged  to  take  a  place  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Richmond  Exam- 
iner, a  newspaper  of  growing  notoriety 
and  influence  which  was  aspiring  to 
a  position  of  leadership  among  its 
contemporaries  in  the  South.  It  was 
understood  that  he  was  to  be  its  liter- 
ary editor,  with  a  carte  blanche  to 
speak  his  whole  mind  on  all  subjects, 
and  with  the  expectation  that  he  was 
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to  make  a  fresh  start  and  do  the  best 
work  of  which  he  was  capable. 
John  M.  Daniel  was  to  continue  as 
editor-in-chief,  with  special  responsi- 
bility for  its  political  attitude  and  ut- 
terances. This  meant  that  the  paper 
was  to  be  ultra  State's  Rights  in  its 
views,  trenchant  in  its  style,  ready 
with  all  timid  and  doubting  patriots, 
and  apt  to  apply  a  touch  of  caustic  to 
any  dunce  or  weakling  who  came  be- 
fore the  reading  public  in  such  a  way 
as  to  justify  the  belief  that  he  was  a 
fool.  And  how  Daniel's  satires  did 
burn!  The  victims  of  his  personal 
paragraphs  were  pilloried  to  be  gazed 
at  by  their  fellows  with  pity  or  con- 
tempt, as  they  might  severally  incline. 
Robert  W.  Hughes  was  to  be  a  spe- 
cial contributor  on  economic  ques- 
tions. He  had  a  passion  for  statistics, 
and  made  the  impression  upon  the  av- 
erage reader  that  he  understood  the 
science  of  political  economy,  and  was 
a  true  patriot — an  impression  that  was 
somewhat  modified  in  after  days. 
Arthur  E.  Petticolas  was  to  be  the  art 
editor.  He  was  of  a  Virginia  family 
that  took  to  art  as  naturally  as  birds 
take  to  singing  and  flying.  Painting 
and  music  were  specialized  by  the 
Petticolases,  male  and  female,  and 
Arthur  possessed  both  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  culture  that  qualified  him  for 
his  work  as  an  art  editor.  Then  there 
was  Patrick  Henry  Aylette,  who  was 
to  be  a  sort  of  special  contributor,  a 
free  lance  in  the  discussion  of  all  ques- 
tions in  ethics  or  politics.  He  was  a 
descendant  and  namesake  of  Patrick 
Henry,  the  inspired  orator  of  our 
American  revolution.  Aylette  was  a 
picturesque  specimen  of  the  Virginia 
lawyer-politician  of  that  day.  He 
was  almost  a  physical  giant,  being 
nearly  seven  feet  high.  He  over- 
flowed with  good  fellowship,  and  had 
a   vein   of   genuine    humor    running 


through  all  he  spoke  and  wrote.  This 
was  a  strong  journalistic  combination, 
and  would  have  produced  notable  re- 
sults had  the  scheme  been  consum- 
mated. 

To  give  expression  to  their  interest 
in  him  as  a  rising  literary  celebrity,  to 
extend  to  him  moral  encouragement 
in  the  life  of  self-control  to  which  he 
had  pledged  himself,  and  to  furnish 
him  practical  help  in  the  adjustment 
of  his  pecuniary  affairs,  Mr.  Poe  was 
invited  to  deliver  a  pay  lecture  on  any 
subject  he  might  be  pleased  to  name. 
The  assembly-room  of  the  old  Ex- 
change Hotel  was  chosen  as  the  place ; 
the  price  of  tickets  was  fixed  at  five 
dollars  each.  About  three  hundred 
persons  could  be  crowded  into  this 
auditorium ;  yet  every  seat  was  filled, 
and  some  of  the  ticket-holders  had  to 
be  turned  away.  I  was  one  of  the 
audience,  and  was  fortunate  in  getting 
a  good  seat  where  I  could  see  and  hear 
all  that  I  came  to  see  and  hear.  When 
Mr.  Poe  came  upon  the  platform  and 
stood  before  that  crowded  house  and 
looked  into  those  friendly  faces,  over 
his  features  came  almost  a  smile  as  he 
bowed  with  quiet  dignity  and  grace. 
Almost  a  smile — so  I  write  the  words 
— for,  though  I  saw  him  frequently 
during  the  last  months  of  his  life,  I 
never  saw  him  laugh  or  even  smile. 
His  face  was  habitually  the  saddest  I 
ever  saw. 

Having  been  duly  introduced  to  his 
audience,  he  announced  his  subject, 
namely:  "The  Poetic  Principle." 
Readers  who  are  familiar  with  Poe's 
works  know  what  he  said  then  and 
there ;  those  who  may  wish  to  read  its 
full  text  may  find  it  in  Volume  XIV 
of  this  Virginia  Edition  of  his  works, 
last  chapter.  He  stood  before  us  a 
medium-sized  man,  elegantly  dressed 
in  black,  with  dark  complexion,  good 
features,  shapely  head,  and  great  dark 
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eyes  that  after  having  once  seen  you 
could  never  forget.  As  to  elocution, 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  any  such  thing 
in  his  delivery.  Not  a  gesture  was 
made  by  him  from  first  to  last.  His 
voice  was  without  any  conscious  in- 
flections in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word.  Yet  he  held  the  undivided 
attention  of  his  hearers  as  he  stood 
there  and  read  page  after  page — seem- 
ing somehow  to  evoke  the  very  souls 
of  the  poets  he  quoted,  now  and  then 
lifting  those  large,  luminous  eyes  and 
flashing  forth  meanings  newer  and 
deeper  into  the  rhythmical  sentences 
as  they  flowed  from  his  lips.  Those 
eyes !  In  the  pictures  of  Poe  recalled 
by  memory,  they  are  always  the  most 
vividly  colored,  they  were  eyes  that 
held  your  gaze  with  a  strange  fascina- 
tion, and  seemed  to  see  deeper  and  far- 
ther than  those  of  other  men.  When 
he  spoke  contemptuously  of  "the  thing 
called  the  North  American  Review" 
the  glint  of  them  was  as  a  lightning 
flash.  When  he  spoke  of  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson as  "the  noblest  poet  that  ever 
lived,,,  their  kindly  expression  seemed 
to  diffuse  a  gentle  glow  over  that 
listening  assembly.  It  was  a  touch 
subtle  but  sure  that  brought  out  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  different 
poets  of  whom  he  gave  his  critical 
judgments  and  from  whom  he  quoted 
at  length — Bryant,  Longfellow,  Pinck- 
ney,  Moore,  Byron,  Willis,  Hood, 
Scott,  Tomson,  Tennyson  and  the  rest. 
In  my  own  mind  the  lecture  of  Poe  is 
associated  with  one  that  I  heard  from 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  a  later  day.  Two  tamer  read- 
ers I  nevei  heard,  judging  them  by 
ordinary  standards:  yet  estimated 
according  to  the  pleasure  received  in 
the  hearing  of  them,  and  the  perma- 
nence of  the  impression  made  by  them, 
they  hold  a  place  all  their  own  among 
my    delightful    recollections    of    the 


men  I  have  seen  and  heard.  When- 
ever he  made  any  allusion  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  Mr.  Poe's  manner  was 
marked  by  every  indication  of  pro- 
found reverence. 

The  thesis  of  the  lecture,  as  given 
in  Mr.  Poe's  own  words,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  would  define,  in  brief,  the  Poetry 
of  words  as  The  Rhythmical  Descrip- 
tion of  Beauty.  Its  sole  arbiter  is 
Taste.  With  the  intellect  or  with  the 
conscience,  it  has  only  collateral  rela- 
tions. Unless  incidentally,  it  has  no 
concern  whatever  with  duty  or  with 
truth. 

The  very  heart's-core  of  the  lecture, 
as  I  remember  it  at  this  distance  of 
time,  is  in  the  extract  following.  As 
I  trace  the  words  on  the  printed  page 
that  lies  before  me,  it  all  comes  back 
vividly — the  magnetism  of  his  pres- 
ence, the  subtle  thrill  that  was  in  his 
voice,  and  the  strange  fascination  that 
was  in  his  eyes.  Having  conveyed  to 
us  his  conception  of  the  Poetic  Prin- 
ciple— suggesting  that,  while  this 
Principle  itself  is  strictly  and  simply 
the  Human  Aspiration  for  Supernal 
Beauty,  and  affirming  that  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Principle  is  always 
found  in  an  elevating  excitement  of 
the  Soul — that  passion  which  is  the 
intoxication  of  the  Heart— or  of  that 
Truth  which  is  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Reason — he  said: 

We  shall  reach,  however,  more  im- 
mediately a  distinct  conception  of 
what  the  true  poetry  is,  by  mere  ref- 
erence to  a  few  of  the  simple  ele- 
ments which  induce  in  the  poet  him- 
self the  true  poetical  effect.  He 
recognizes  the  ambrosia  which  nour- 
ishes his  soul,  in  the  bright  orbs  that 
shine  in  heaven — in  the  volutes  of  the 
flower — in  the  clustering  of  the  low 
shrubberries — in  the  waiving  of  the 
grain-fieids — in  the  slanting  of  the  tall, 
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mountains — in  the  grouping  of  clouds 
— in  the  twinkling  of  half-hidden 
brooks — in  the  gleaming  of  silver  riv- 
ers— in  the  repose  of  sequestered  lakes 
— in  (the  star-mirroring  depths  of 
lonely  wells.  He  perceives  it  in  the 
song  of  birds — in  the  harp  of  Aeolus 
— in  the  sighing  of  the  night-wind — in 
the  repining  voice  of  the  forest — in 
the  surf  that  complains  to  the  shore — 
in  the  fresh  breath  of  the  woods — in 
the  scent  of  the  violet — in  the  volup- 
tuous perfume  of  the  hyacinth — in  the 
suggestive  odor  that  comes  to  him  at 
eventide  from  far  distant,  undiscover- 
ed islands,  over  dim  oceans,  illimitable 
and  unexplored.  He  owns  it  in  all  no- 
ble thoughts — in  all  unworldly  motives 
— in  all  holy  impulses — in  all  chival- 
rous, generous,  self-sacrificing  deeds. 
He  feels  it  in  the  beauty  of  woman — 
in  the  grace  of  her  step— in  the  lustre 
of  her  eye — in  the  melody  of  her  voice 
— in  her  soft  laughter — in  her  sigh — 
in  the  harmony  of  the  rustling  of  her 
robes.    He  deeply  feels  it  in  her  win- 


ning endearments — in  her  burning  en- 
thusiasms— in  her  gentle  charities — in 
her  meek  and  devotional  endurances — 
but  above  all;  ah,  far  above  all,  he 
kneels  to  it — he  worships  it  in  the 
faith,  in  the  purity,  in  the  strength,  in 
in  the  altogether  divine  majesty  of  her 
love. 

A  few  days  afterward  it  was  whis- 
pered from  lip  to  lip  in  the  streets  of 
Richmond,  "Poe  is  dead!"  It  came 
as  a  peal  of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky. 
I  have  no  heart  for  the  recital  of  the 
details  of  the  story  of  his  death.  The 
facts  in  brief,  as  they  were  understood 
at  the  time,  were  these :  At  a  birthday- 
party  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  he  was 
tempted  to  break  his  pledge  of  total 
abstinence;  he  yielded  and  fell,  and 
died  in  a  hospital  from  the  effects  of 
overindulgence.  Here  the  curtain 
falls  upon  this  pitiful,  pitiful  tragedy 
of  the  life  and  death  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe. 


In  the  Orchard 

By  ISABELLA  HOWE  FISKE 

Dewfall  on  the  fingers,  coolness  on  the  cheek, 

Fragrance  breathed  about  you,  subtle  hints  of  pain; 

One  gray  cloud  that  lingers,  sunshine  yet  to  seek, 
And  apple  blossoms  wet  with  April  rain. 
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The  Tyrant 

By  WILLIAM  H.  HATNE 

The  greatest  monarch  the  world  has  known, 
And  he  rules  alike  over  land  and  sea; 

From  his  edict  stern  there  is  no  appeal, 
For  a  tyrant  king  is  he. 

He  sits  unmoved  on  his  ebon  throne, 

Where  the  young  and  the  old  forever  meet, 

The  frost  of  the  centuries  on  his  head 
And  the  nations  at  his  feet. 

No  word  of  respite  unlocks  his  lips, 

Though  poets  and  sages  have  questioned  him ; 
And  he  has  no  grace  of  a  softer  mood 

To  brighten  the  ages  dim. 

He  shows  no  favor  to  lord  or  churl, 

And  he  reaps  a  harvest  of  pain  and  tears ; 

His  beard  has  grown  from  the  dust  of  life, 
Upgathered  through  all  the  years. 

Strong  is  the  grasp  of  his  mighty  hand, 

And  cold  and  keen  is  his  Arctic  breath, 

And  there  is  no  power  that  earth  can  yield 
To  throttle  the  tyrant— Death. 
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BEING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EXPLOITS  OF  WILLIAM  ERRIS,  A  GENTLEMAN  OF  IRELAND, 

WHO  SAILED  WESTWARD  WITH   DON  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 

IN  THE  YEAR  OF  MARVELS,   1492 


By  EDWARD  S.   VAN  ZILE 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  FERNANDEZ. 

THE  forbidding  front  which  the 
house  of  Garcia  Fernandez 
turned  to  the  public,  and  the  eccentric- 
ities of  its  mysterious  interior — con- 
cerning which  there  had  long  been 
much  gossip  in  the  town — added  to 
the  astonishment  and  delight  which 
the  garden  at  the  rear  brought  to  the 
observer  who  looked  upon  it  for  the 
first  time.  His  search  for  the  naked 
truth,  which  had  led  this  daring  phy- 
sician along  many  questionable  paths, 
had  not  destroyed  his  passion  for  the 
beauties  with  which  nature  has 
adorned  the  earth.  The  Jews  who 
sold  to  him  precious  copies  of  famous 
manuscripts  were  not  the  only  callers 
who  tempted  Garcia  Fernandez  to 
spend  more  maravedis  than  he  could 
well  afford.  Sailors,  itinerant  friars, 
and  peddlers  from  Seville  sought  him 
out  to  offer  him  rare  bargains  in  bulbs 
and  roots  and  seeds,  for  it  was  widely 
known  that  the  physician  indulged  an 
expensive  pride  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  botanical  collection  the  value  of 
which  he  alone,  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Palos,  could  thoroughly  appreciate. 
A  month  had  rolled  away  since  the 
date  of  the  occurrences  recorded  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  and  the  afternoon 
sun  shone  down  upon  the  garden  of 
Fernandez  as  if  in  search  of  the  Ori- 
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ental  splendors  which  plants  and  trees 
and  shrubs  had  reluctantly  surren- 
dered to  the  aggressions  of  the  autumn 
winds.  For  today  there  had  come  a 
memory  of  summer  to  the  air,  heavy 
with  a  saline  tang  niched  from  the  un- 
resisting sea,  and  the  exotic  treasures 
behind  the  physician's  rambling  house 
had  responded  joyously  to  the  warm 
caresses  of  the  treacherous  sun. 

Garcia  Fernandez,  restless  and  ex- 
pectant, had  led  his  guests  into  the 
open  that  they  might  enjoy  to  its  full 
the  warm  splendor  of  the  fickle  day. 
Nowhere  in  all  the  land  of  Spain  at 
that  moment  could  a  group  displaying 
sharper  contrasts  have  been  found  to 
satisfy  the  eyes  of  one  who  loved  the 
picturesque.  Columbus,  self-ab- 
sorbed, pale  and  silent,  with  the  bear- 
ing of  a  man  forever  under  the  stress 
of  an  internal  conflict  waged  by  hope 
against  despair,  by  pride  against  a 
mocking  universe,  had  seated  himself 
in  moody  meditation  apart  from  his 
companions,  who  forebore  to  interrupt 
his  gloomy  revery. 

Garcia  Fernandez,  seemingly  unable 
to  await  calmly  the  outcome  of  events, 
fussed  about  among  the  botanical  rari- 
ties, using  his  pruning-knife  with  a 
skill  which  did  not  disguise  the  fact 
that  he  was  in  the  mood  to  enjoy  cut- 
ting things  to  pieces.  A  black  cap 
upon  his  large,  gray  head  emphasized 
the  yellowish  pallor  of  his  strongly- 
marked  face.     Now  and  then  his  rest- 
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less  eyes  would  linger  for  a  moment 
upon  the  motionless  figure  of  Colum- 
bus, and  would  then  turn  toward  the 
rear  entrance  to  his  house,  as  if  he 
expected,  at  any  moment,  a  summons 
from  the  doorway. 

Guillermo  Ires,  still  pale  and  weak 
after  a  stubborn  run  of  fever,  which 
had  tested  all  the  resources  of  his 
host's  eclecticism,  sat  in  smiling  con- 
tentment between  two  young  women 
whose  beauty,  more  striking  because 
of  the  bold  contrast  which  their  re- 
spective types  begot,  put  to  shame  the 
fairest  blossoms  this  Oriental  garden 
had  ever  held.  The  jet-black  hair  of 
Ayesha,  the  Moorish  girl,  her  clear- 
cut,  olive-colored  face,  and  the  melan- 
choly splendor  of  her  dark  eyes,  served 
as  an  effective  foil  to  Dona  Catalina's 
handsome,  self-willed  countenance, 
with  its  crown  of  brownish-red  tress- 
es, with  which  the  soft,  salt  breeze  was 
playing  recklessly.  The  clumsy,  in- 
artistic head-dress  affected  at  that 
period  by  Spanish  women  of  a  certain 
rank  Catalina  Fernandez  would  have 
considered  an  unworthy  badge  of 
servitude,  a  sign  of  weak  subservience 
to  fashion's  tyranny.  In  her  pictur- 
esque sailor's  garb,  she  sat  there  in  the 
sunlight  a  piquante,  fascinating,  inex- 
plicable incarnation  of  contradictions, 
which  the  Celtic  knight  had  found  it 
hard  to  reconcile.  Little  time  had  he 
spent,  however,  in  attempting  to  solve 
the  riddle  which  Catalina  Fernandez 
presented  to  his  mind.  More  and 
more  often,  during  the  last  week,  had 
he  caught  himself  dwelling  upon 
Ayesha's  melancholy  fate  and  turning 
his  blue  eyes  toward  her  gentle,  pen- 
sive face,  until  her  gaze  met  his  and 
he  forgot  to  speak. 

"Be  not  cast  down  because  Sebas- 
tian Rodriquez  brought  back  no  an- 
swer from  Their  Majesties,"  Dona 
Catalina    was    saying    cheerfully,    in 


response  to  Don  Guillermo's  plaint 
against  the  throne.  "'Tis  something 
of  a  marvel  that  he  returned  at  all. 
The  Queen,  I  doubt  not,  felt  that  one 
letter  of  great  moment  is  all  that  a 
pilot  can  safely  bring  to  port  who  sails 
astride  a  mule.  Have  patience,  Don 
Guillermo  Ires!  If  I  have  read  the 
chart  aright,  the  Prior— or,  at  least, 
Don  Vicente — should  return  to  us  to- 
day. You'll  get  your  answer,  then,  if 
so  it  be  Their  Majesties  have  yet  made 
shift  to  read  the  scrawl  I  writ." 

The  Irishman  smiled  at  the  self- 
deprecation  which  Dona  Catalina  had 
expressed  in  a  voice  of  exaggerated 
mournfulness. 

"'Tis  strange,  senorita,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing the  observant  Ayesha,  "how 
exacting  is  Dona  Catalina!  She 
longs  to  do  all  things,  and  do  them 
well.  'Tis  a  praiseworthy  ambition, 
I'll  admit,  but  should  she  mourn  be- 
cause she  handles  a  rudder  more  free- 
ly than  a  pen?  Methinks,  indeed,  the 
world  has  learned  much  more  from 
sailors  than  from  scriveners.  Am  I 
not  right,  senorita?" 

Before  the  Moorish  maiden  could 
make  reply  to  the  knight,  Dona  Cata- 
lina, moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  had 
sprung  to  her  feet. 

"'Tis  a  nice  point  which  you  have 
raised,  Don  Guillermo  Ires,"  she  ex- 
claimed, laughingly.  "My  father's 
back  is  turned!  I'll  ask  yon  senor  of 
the  mournful  face  what  is  the  truth  of 
this.  'Tis  said  that  Senor  Colon 
knows  both  the  sea  and  books." 

Without  more  ado,  Dona  Catalina, 
with  the  free,  graceful  movement  be- 
gotten by  youth  and  an  outdoor  life 
hastened  toward  Columbus,  who 
glanced  up  at  the  girl,  in  evident  sur- 
prise, as  she  approached  him. 

"Forgive  me,  senor,  for  changing 
the  current  of  your  thoughts,"  said 
Dona  Catalina,  seating  herself  beside 
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the  careworn  adventurer  and  gazing 
into  his  grayish  eyes  with  a  frankness 
which  suggested  no  lack  of  maidenly 
reserve.  "We've  lost  our  reckoning 
upon  a  flood  of  doubt.  Who  tell  the 
greater  lies,  seiior,  they  who  write  or 
the  men  who  sail  the  seas  ?" 

A  smile  which  gave  a  transient 
cheerfulness  to  the  aged  Italian's 
heavy  features  was  born  of  the  girl's 
odd  question. 

"You  hardly  flatter  me,  senorita," 
remarked  Columbus,  taking  note  for 
the  first  time  of  Dona  Catalina's  eccen- 
tric costume  and  attractive  face. 
"And  yet  it  may  be  true  that  I  am  well 
equipped  to  answer  the  question  that 
you  ask.  Still,  the  truth  of  it,  seno- 
rita, would  be  but  little  worth.  The 
question  of  real  moment,  as  I  weigh 
all  things,  is  this:  What  books,  and 
who  of  seamen  have  told  the  simple 
truth?'  Of  lies  there  are  so  many  to 
measure  them  were  vain.  For  this  is 
true,  senorita:  Tis  easier  to  write  a 
book  than  sail  an  unknown  deep.  But 
this,  in  justice,  I  must  say  to  you :  I've 
read  in  books  strange  truths  I've 
proved  at  sea.  Sailors  aforetime 
spake  sooth  to  old-time  scribes — and 
in  a  sandheap  made  of  lies  we  find  a 
grain  of  truth.  But,  senorita,  you 
wear  a  sailor's  garb!  You  love  the 
sea?" 

"Aye,  better  than  all  else  save  Moth- 
er Mary  and  our  Blessed  Lord,"  an- 
swered Dona  Catalina."  I  know  these 
waters,  senor,"  she  went  on,  proudly, 
"as  my  father  knows  his  garden  and 
his  books.  Since  I  was  twelve,  I've 
sailed  my  boat  across  the  bay  and 
dreamed  at  night  of  longer  voyages  to 
distant  lands.  I've  heard  it  whis- 
pered, senor,  that  you  nurse  a  mighty 
project  in  your  heart.  'Twould  make 
me  proud,  indeed,  to  hear  from  your 
own  lips  what  you  would  win  for 
Mother  Church  across  the  unsailed 
sea!" 


Enthusiasm,  deference  and  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  shone  in  Dona  Cat- 
alina's large,  brown  eyes  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  poured  oil  upon  the  slum- 
bering fires  of  the  baffled  adventurer's 
soul.  Columbus  had  learned,  during 
his  long  contest  with  a  stubborn,  an- 
tagonistic world,  to  judge  quickly  the 
inherent  characteristics  of  the  men 
and  women  by  whom  he  was  confront- 
ed. Proud  and  sensitive  by  nature, 
the  many  rebuffs  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  those  in  whom 
he  had  placed  his  trust  had  made  him, 
as  time  had  congealed  his  Southern 
impetuosity,  constantly  more  suspi- 
cious, more  inclined  to  reject  advances 
made  to  him  by  those  who  sought  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity  regarding  his 
strange  personality  or  the  daring  en- 
terprise which  he  had  advocated  for  so 
many  weary  years. 

But  Dona  Catalina  had  come  to 
Columbus  at  an  opportune  moment. 
The  encouraging  message  which  Se- 
bastian Rodriguez  had  brought  back  to 
Palos  from  Santa  Fe  and  the  subse- 
quent departure  of  Juan  Perez,  Prior 
of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Rabida,  for  the 
royal  camp,  had  reawakened  moment- 
arily the  Italian's  hope  of  Spain.  Two 
weeks  had  passed  since  the  Prior,  ac- 
companied by  Don  Vicente  Pinson, 
had  set  out  upon  his  peculiar  mission, 
and  the  time  had  arrived  when  news 
from  Santa  Fe  was  to  be  looked  for 
at  any  moment.  Upon  that  glowing 
afternoon,  warm  from  the  rays  of  a 
kindly  sun  and  sweet  with  the  perfume 
of  vigorous  exotics,  there  were  in  his 
environment,  and  in  the  turn  taken  by 
his  changing  fortunes,  both  external 
and  internal  incentives  to  Columbus  to 
gaze  into  the  future  with  renewed 
hope.  Until  Dona  Catalina  had  seated 
herself  beside  him,  however,  this  victim 
of  a  thousand  bitter  disappointments 
had  gazed  with  indifference  upon  the 
splendors  of  his  surroundings  and  had 
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allowed  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  the 
gloomy  future  which  awaited  him 
should  the  efforts  of  Juan  Perez  at 
Santa  Fe  prove  unavailing.  And  it 
was  not  strange  that  Columbus  should 
find  no  great  encouragement  in  the 
mere  fact  that  a  former  confessor  to 
Queen  Isabella  had  essayed  to  re- 
awaken her  interest  in  an  impecunious 
foreigner's  untimely  enterprise.  Bet- 
ter than  the  Prior  of  La  Rabida  did 
Columbus  know  how  little  leisure  the 
siege  of  Granada  vouchsafed  to  Their 
Majesties  for  weighing  the  claims  of 
a  dare-devil  mariner  to  the  aid  of  a 
depleted  treasury. 

It  was,  therefore,  to  a  mind  weary 
of  ceaseless  conflict  between  hopes  and 
fears,  and  dark  from  the  menace  of 
approaching  despair,  that  there  came 
a  sudden  renewal  of  confidence  in  the 
outcome  of  events,  as  Dona  Catalina, 
watching  the  Italian's  changing  face 
across  which  the  shadow  of  old  age 
gave  way  before  a  smile  recalling 
youth,  awaited  the  granting  of  her 
wish.  Columbus  made  no  immediate 
answer  to  her  question,  but  said,  as  his 
eyes  wandered  from  her  expectant 
countenance  to  the  Moorish  maiden 
and  the  Celtic  knight,  now  conversing 
with  a  vivacity  which  Dona  Catalina's 
withdrawal  had  freed  from  restraint: 

"From  the  window  of  my  room  in 
yonder  convent,  seiiorita,  I  look  out 
upon  two  trees,  a  pine  and  a  palm, ' 
there  planted  years  ago  by  infidels  or 
Christians,  I  know  not  which.  Yon 
knight  and  maiden  seem  to  be  the  pine 
and  palm  made  flesh,  a  thousand  times 
more  beautiful  than  soulless  trees." 
Columbus  remained  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  spoke  again,  meeting 
Dona  Catalina's  gaze.  "What  would 
I  win,  seiiorita,  for  Mother  Church 
across  the  unsailed  sea?  All  things 
she  has  not  which  were  promised  by 
the    Saints.    We    live    in    wondrous 


times,  my  child;  an  age  of  marvels 
which  precedes  the  age  of  Christ, 
The  cross  triumphant  drives  the  cres- 
cent from  the  sky!  Old  prophecies 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  holy  men  see 
visions  in  the  night!  Why  should  I 
doubt,  senorita,  the  promise  from  on 
high?  'Tis  sin  for  me  to  let  despair 
gain  entrance  to  my  mind.  And  still, 
I  must  admit  to  you,  my  child,  I've  not 
been  nourishing  high  hopes  today. 
Until  your  bright,  young  face  looked 
in  upon  my  mood,  I  saw  no  sunshine 
in  this  garden  here,  no  green  upon  the 
earth  nor  blue  above,  nor  did  I  scent 
the  fresh,  salt  breeze  that  bears  to  us 
the  perfume  of  the  sea." 

The  shadow  which  had  lain  upon 
the  Genoan's  mobile  face,  emphasizing 
its  lack  of  symmetry  and  deepening 
the  wrinkles  beneath  his  eyes,  had 
passed  away,  and  his  countenance  had 
brightened  while  he  spoke,  as  if  it 
strove  to  atone  for  its  recent  mournful 
look. 

"The  Sea  of  Darkness,  senor? 
You'd  dare  to  shape  your  course 
straight  westward  from  our  port?". 
Dona  Catalina  spoke  as  one  who  knew 
the  technique  of  the  subject  they  dis- 
cussed. 

Columbus  hesitated  before  making 
a  reply.  He  suddenly  recalled  the 
fact  that  Garcia  Fernandez  had  sug- 
gested to  him — for  what  reason  the 
Italian  had  not  known — the  inadvisa- 
bility  of  discussing  his  great  project 
with  Dona  Catalina.  At  that  very  in- 
stant, the  physician,  turning  impa- 
tiently from  his  task  as  a  gardener  to 
question  by  a  glance  tjie  distant  door- 
way, caught  sight  of  a  tableau  which 
drove  him,  with  hasty  steps,  toward 
Columbus  and  the  girl.  Before  he 
could  reach  them,  however,  the  fa- 
ther's dread  that  his  daughter's  rest- 
lessness and  impatience  of  restraint 
might  be  increased  by  the  reception  of 
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new  and  inpiring  ideas  regarding  the 
secrets  of  the  sea  had  been  swept  away 
for  a  time  by  an  overwhelming  rush 
of  expectancy,  of  feverish  curiosity 
about  to  be  satisfied.  Within  the 
doorway  at  the  entrance  to  the  garden 
stood  Don  Vicente  Pinzon,  a  glad 
smile  playing  across  his  handsome 
face  as  he  waved  his  hand,  as  if  in 
triumph,  and  then  hastened  toward 
Columbus,  who  had  sprung  erect,  pale 
but  self-contained,  at  sight  of  the 
young  mariner. 

"I  give  you  joy,  senor,"  cried  the 
travel-stained  youth,  bowing  low  to 
Dona  Catalina,  and  then  seizing  the 
Italian's  outstretched  hand.  "Our 
friend,  the  Prior,  has  won  for  you  re- 
newal of  your  suit.  One  word  from 
Juan  Parez  to  Her  Highness  is  worth 
a  thousand  arguments  and  charts." 

Garcia  Fernandez  and  his  guests 
had  gathered  about  the  envoy  from  the 
cqurt,  eager  to  learn  every  detail  of 
the  Prior's  marvelous  success.  To  a 
casual  observer,  Columbus  would  have 
appeared  the  least  excited  of  Senor 
Pinzon's  listeners. 

"Her  Majesty,  then,  has  sent  to'  me 
a  message  by  your  hand?"  asked  the 
Italian,  in  calm,  even  tones,  though  a 
slight  tremor  of  the  lips  bore  testimony 
to  his  recognition  of  the  mighty  import 
of  his  words. 

"Aye,  senor,"  cried  young  Pinzon, 
gayly.  "I  bear  a  letter  from  Her 
Highness  which,  the  Prior  tells  me, 
will  rejoice  your  soul.  And,  further- 
more, I  carry  in  my  purse  ten  thou- 
sand maravedis,  that  you  may  journey 
to  the  camp  in  outward  seeming 
worthy  of  your  changing  state.  The 
Prior  stays  behind  at  Santa  Fe  to  fur- 
ther plead  your  cause  and  to  welcome 
you  at  court." 

"'Tis  most  astounding  news!" 
cried   Garcia   Fernandez,  tossing  his 


pruning-knife  far  down  the  garden  in 
a  boyish  enthusiasm  strangely  out  of 
keeping  with  his  gray  hair  and 
thoughtful  brow. 

"Tis  a  miracle,  vouchsafed  by 
Heaven,  to  the  greater  glory  of  our 
Lord,"  murmured  Columbus,  solemn- 
ly, as  he  received  from  the  bearer  of 
glad  tidings  a  pompous-looking  epistle 
and  a  bag  of  clinking  coins. 

"You  hold  another  letter,  senor,  in 
your  hand,"  remarked  Erris,  desert- 
ing Ayesha  to  approach  the  Queen's 
messenger.    "May  I  ask  you " 

"'Tis  addressed  to  Don  Guillermo 
Ires,"  said  Pinzon,  as  the  Irish  knight 
hesitated  for  an  instant. 

"'Tis  from  Their  Highnesses?" 
asked  Erris  anxiously. 

"Si,  senor,"  answered  Don  Vicente, 
placing  a  hand  upon  the  Celt's  shoul- 
der in  cordial  good  fellowship.  "But 
I  fear,  Don  Guillermo,  from  rumors 
I  have  heard,  that  its  contents  will  not 
be  grateful  to  your  eyes.  You've 
made  an  enemy  whose  family  is  now 
all-powerful  at  court." 

"I  know  it  well,"  murmured  Erris, 
mournfully.  "But,  senor,"  he  con- 
tinued, gazing  straight  into  Pinzon's 
eyes,  "though  I  have  lost  my  future  as 
a  Spanish  lance,  I  would  not,  for  a 
kingdom,  abandon  what  I've  won." 

With  quick  sympathy,  the  Anda- 
lusian  understood  all  that  the  Celt  had 
left  unsaid.  Seizing  the  knight's 
hand,  Pinzon  gave  it  a  warm  clasp  and 
exclaimed : 

"Your  enemies  are  mine,"  Sir 
Knight — and  you  and  I  are  friends! 
What  I  can  do  to  save  you  from  the 
perils  at  your  back,  I  swear  to  do  with 
zeal.  Now  listen  to  my  words :  Walk 
not  the  streets  of  Palos  save  at  night. 
Avoid  this  garden  when  the  sun  is 
high.  I'll  see  you  often  and  bring 
you   news   of  what  your   foes   have 
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planned.  If  all  else  fail,  I'll  hide  you 
in  my  caravel  and  make  you  sail  the 
seas." 

'"I  faith,  senor,  you've  won  the 
heart  o'  me,"  exclaimed  the  Irish 
knight,  as  Pinzon  withdrew  to  the  side 
of  Dona  Catalina,  who  had  been  im- 
patiently awaiting  him. 

Columbus  had  been  reading  the 
letter  from  the  Queen,  and  as  he  fin- 
ished its  perusal,  he  turned  to  Garcia 
Fernadez,  with  a  light  in  his  eyes  new 
to  the  physician's  sight. 

"Senor  Fernandez,"  he  said,  im- 
pressively, "bear  witness  to  my  words. 
My  terms  are  these:  Their  High- 
nesses must  make  me  the  viceroy  and 
the  admiral  of  the  lands  and  seas  I 
find — the  title  to  descend  forever  to 
my  heir  and  his  posterity.  And,  fur- 
thermore, one-tenth  of  what  I  gain,  by 
conquest  or  by  trade,  shall  come  to  me 
and  to  my  heirs  through  all  eternity." 

The  physician's  face,  to  which  the 
retreating  light  of  day  gave  an  un- 
healthy yellowish  glow,  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  growing  amazement  as  his 
black  eyes  noted  the  change  in  the  ad- 
venturer's bearing  and  his  ears  caught 
the  haughty  tones  in  which  Columbus 
had  uttered  his  unreasonable  ulti- 
matum. Presently  Fernandez,  recov- 
ering somewhat  from  his  surprise, 
said : 

"I  implore  you,  senor,  to  abstain  at 
Santa  Fe  from  such  demands  as  these. 
Unless  you  make  much  less  exacting 
terms  than  you  have  named,  I  promise 
you  your  suit  will  be  in  vain." 

"Mayhap,"  remarked  Columbus, 
coldly,  after  the  manner  of  a  sovereign 
annoyed  by  a  presumptuous  courtier's 
unasked  advice.  "But,  I  charge  you, 
seior,  to  remember  through  all  the 
years  to  come,  the  words  which  I  just 
spake.  And  now,  with  your  permis- 
sion," continued  this  prince  of  ad- 
venturers, moving  toward  the  house, 
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"we'll  hold  a  council,  senor,  concern.- 
ing  the  purchases  it  behooves  me  to 
make,  without  much  more  ado." 

CHAPTER   VII. 

THE   SHADOW   OF   THE   INQUISITION. 

The  excitement  which  had  attended 
the  departure  of  Columbus  for  Santa 
Fe  had  been  succeeded  by  weeks  of 
wearisome  suspense  to  Garcia  Fer- 
nandez and  his  household.  The  phy- 
sician, who  craved  an  answer  to  the 
secret  which  the  Sea  of  Darkness  had 
defended  through  countless  ages,  felt 
for  the  Italian's  project  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  enquiring  mind  fed  for  years 
upon  an  unwholesome  mental  nour- 
ishment made  up  of  truth  mixed  with 
pseudo-science  and  the  vaporings  of 
alchemists  and  astrologers. 

That  the  stars  might  ease  the  biting 
of  his  unsatisfied  curiosity,  Fernandez 
had  cast  the  Genoan's  horoscope,  but 
a  doubt  had  remained  to  him  regard- 
ing the  accuracy  of  "the  first  house." 
The  answer  which  the  fateful  planets 
had  vouchsafed  to  him  could  not  sat- 
isfy the  craving  of  his  soul,  for  the 
very  foundation-stone  of  his  horolog- 
ical  structure  might  have  been  mis- 
takenly selected.  Columbus  had  ad- 
mitted frankly  to  the  physician  that 
he  could  not  state  with  conviction  the 
exact  date  upon  which  he  had  entered 
a  world  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
become  an  epoch-making  force. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  restlessness 
of  Garcia  Fernandez  that  had  dis- 
turbed the  calm  surface  of  his  secluded 
household.  Fernandez,  self-absorbed 
although  he  was,  could  not  blind  him- 
self to  the  fact  that  Dona  Catalina's 
rebellious  attitude  toward  paternal 
authority  had  grown  more  pronounced 
as  the  weeks  crept  by  and  no  word 
came  to  Palos  from  Santa  Fe.  The 
girl    spent    many    hours    with    Don 
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Vicente  Pinzon  in  a  small,  square- 
rigged  boat,  sailing  the  rough  waters 
of  the  bay,  across  which  the  wild 
winds  of  winter  chased  each  other  in 
moist  hilarity.  To  her  father's  angry 
protests,  Catalina  would  pay  the  trib- 
ute of  respectful,  silent  attention,  even 
adding  for  full  measure  a  regretful 
smile,  now  and  then,  as  the  physician 
turned  fretfully  away  from  her  to  re- 
sume his  work  in  his  laboratory  or  to 
begin  anew  his  perusal  of  some  ancient 
tome. 

But,  in  spite  of  her  father's  chid- 
ings,  the  girl  came  and  went  as  she 
pleased,  more  attentive  to  her  duties 
as  a  hostess  than  careful  of  her  obliga- 
tions as  a  daughter.  That  her  absence 
from  the  house  would  be  looked  upon 
as  the  height  of  hospitality  by  her 
present  guests  she  shrewdly  suspected, 
for  she  had  been  keenly  alive  to  the 
growing  passion  of  the  Irish  knight 
for  the  Moorish  maid.  Knowing  not 
the  duties  of  a  staid  duenna,  Dona 
Catalina  left  the  convalescent  to 
Ayesha's  care,  convinced  that  no  one 
save  her  father  would  resent  her  own 
preference  for  an  open  boat  to  an  over- 
heated room. 

Although  events  of  mighty  import 
were  making  of  Palos  the  vital  center 
of  a  most  stupendous  enterprise,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  chattering  little 
seaport  found  nothing  about  which  to 
gossip  more  inspiring  than  the  bold 
defiance  of  conventionality  daily  exr 
hibited  to  their  prying  eyes  by  Dona 
Catalina  and  Don  Vicente  Yaiiez  Pin- 
zon. The  good  folk  of  Palos  heard 
rumors  of  the  Moslems'  overthrow  in 
Spain,  harkened  listlessly  to  the  report 
that  their  town  was  to  be  punished  for 
its  former  defiance  of  Their  High- 
nesses' behests,  and  listened,  smiling 
skeptically,  to  the  absurd  statement 
that  the  mad  Genoan  was  to  receive 
royal  aid  in  his  attempt  to  cross  the 


unknown  sea.  Then  a  gossip  would 
turn  away  from  a  tale-bearer  to  watch 
a  small  boat  driven  by  the  wintry  wind 
across  the  boisterous  bay  and  to  solilo- 
quize, with  solemn  gravity,  upon  the 
heavy  punishment  which  awaited 
Garcia  Fernandez  for  his  failure  to 
restrain  his  daughter's  eccentric  pas- 
sion for  the  sea.  What  the  future 
held  for  Spain,  what  the  Sea  of  Dark- 
ness hid,  what  germ  of  marvels  the 
town  of  Palos  nourished  at  that  very 
hour — with  all  these  problems  the 
gossips  of  the  place  had  no  concern. 
What  they  felt  called  upon  to  answer 
was  the  question,  what  fate  awaited  a 
motherless  girl  who  donned  a  sailor's 
garb  and  put  to  sea  with  a  handsome 
youth,  far  from  being  noted  for  his 
godliness  ?  Thus  grinning  sailors  and 
their  noisy  wives  mingled  a  poison 
with  the  sea-wind's  salt,  and  the  town 
waxed  none  the  better  for  the  evil 
things  they  spake. 

Red-cheeked,  bright-eyed  and  merry 
from  their  tussle  with  the  deep,  Dona 
CataKna  and  her  escort,  with  the  sun- 
set and  the  sea  behind  them,  made 
their  way  one  afternoon  in  January 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  Palos, 
saluted  with  seeming  respect  by  the 
very  gossips  who  had,  but  a  few  mo- 
ments before,  been  tearing  the  girl's 
reputation  to  tatters,  not  so  much  from  i 
malice  as  from  the  jealousy  of  caste* 
But  the  most  spiteful  beldame  in  Palos 
gazing  into  those  fresh,  laughing 
faces  must  have  restrained  her  wicked 
tongue  at  that  moment,  for  all  that 
was  wholesome  in  the  sea  and  innocent 
in  youth  seemed  to  have  assumed 
human  guise  as  a  graceful,  brown- 
eyed  maiden  hurried  homeward  beside 
a  mariner  whose  face  and  bearing  sug- 
gested physical  courage  and  the  habits 
of  authority. 

"The   truth   is,   senorita,"   Vicente 
Pinzon    was    saying,    as    he    strode 
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through  the  twilight  beside  Dona  Cat- 
alina,  "the  truth  is  that  Don  Guillermo 
seems  to  imagine  that  I  have  exagger- 
ated the  peril  in  which  he  stands. 
Caramba !  How  these  people  stare  at 
us!"  Bowing  politely  to  a  group  of 
sailors,  he  exclaimed,  raising  his  voice 
slightly:  "May  God  be  with  you, 
seiiores !" 

"But  you  say  that  the  Queen's  letter 
filled  the  knight  with  dismay,"  re- 
marked Dona  Catalina,  seemingly 
more  indifferent  to  the  gaze  of  the 
street-loungers  than  her  escort. 

"Si,  senora.  At  first  he  appeared 
to  realize  that  the  accusations  made 
against  him  at  Santa  Fe  rendered  the 
slightest  imprudence  upon  his  part  a 
thing  to  be  avoided.  But  Don  Guil- 
lermo is  not  only  brave  but  mercurial. 
Having  recovered  his  health,  he  longs 
for  action  and  frets  at  his  forced  im- 
prisonment." 

"Tis  true,  seiior,"  admitted  the  girl, 
musingly.  Then  she  laughed  merrily, 
quickening  her  steps  as  she  noted  the 
deepening  of  the  twilight's  shadows. 
"But  his  captivity  is  lightened  by  elo- 
quent, dark  eyes,  and  if  Don  Guillermo 
has  lost  his  liberty  methinks  his  gaoler 
is  neither  king  nor  queen." 

"So  much  the  worse  for  him, 
senorita,"  said  Don  Vicente,  with  grim 
emphasis.  "The  charge  which  Don 
Di^go  Guzman  brought  against  the 
Knight  of  Galway  before  Their  High- 
nesses was  this,  that  in  defiance  of 
their  royal  will  Don  Guillermo  Ires 
had  publicly  befriended  an  outcast  of 
the  infidels,  to  the  burning  scandal  of 
our  Mother  Church.  There  was  not 
much  to  say  in  his  defense.  He'd 
ridden  boldly  to  the  convent  of  La 
Rabida  with  the  maiden  by  his  side. 
Their  Majesties  besought  the  Prior  to 
tell  the  simple  truth  to  them.  Twas 
hard  for  Juan  Perez  to  say  a  word  to 
harm  the  Irish  knight,  but — Dios! — 


his  convent's  reputation  was  at  stake! 
And,  so,  he  answered  'Yes'  or  'No'  to 
questions  which  they  put  to  him,  and, 
in  the  end,  Don  Guillermo  had  lost,  by 
a  single  indiscretion,  all  that  he  had 
gained  by  many  knightly  deeds." 

"'Tis  sad!"  exclaimed  Dona  Cata- 
lina, walking  less  rapidly  as  the  grim 
front  of  her  father's  house  met  her 
eyes  at  the  end  of  the  street.  "And 
they  called  Ayesha  'an  outcast  of  the 
infidels.'  I  have  taught  her,  seiior,  to 
chant  the  Credo,  to  kneel  .with  me  in 
prayer  at  night,  to  tell  the  Virgin  all 
the  sorrows  of  her  heart.  I  long  to 
ask  Fray  Angelico  what  further  I 
shall  do  to  wipe  all  pagan  stains  from 
Ayesha's  sweet  soul." 

"If  you  love  the  Moorish  maiden, 
senorita,"  exclaimed  Don  Vicente,  ear- 
nestly, "speak  not  of  her  to  priests — 
e'en  though  her  soul  be  seeking  Moth- 
er Church.  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  such  a  step.  Ha !  whom  have  we 
here?  Dios!  Unless  the  dusk  de- 
ceives me,  'tis  my  lost  marinero,  Juan 
Ortiz*.  Whence  come  you,  Juan? 
Palos  has  missed  your  merry  face  for 
many  weary  weeks !" 

The  sun's  retreating  rays  still  de- 
fended the  narrow  street  from  the 
skirmish  of  the  night.  Confronting 
Dona  Catalina  and  her  escort,  with  a 
red  glow  throwing  an  uncanny  bril- 
liancy into  his  black  eyes  and  giving 
to  his  broad,  sun-tanned  face  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  overheated  copper 
kettle,  stood  a  short,  thick-set  sailor, 
bowing  before  them  with  genuine  but 
somewhat  awkward  deference. 

"Welcome  to  Palos,  Juan,"  contin- 
ued Don  Vicente,  good-naturedly, 
"We  had  begun  to  fear  that  the  sea 
had  claimed  you  for  its  own." 

"Nay,  senor,"  answered  the  sailor, 
in  a  voice  whose  thickness  of  utter- 
ance suggested  that  he  had  lingered 
too  long  at  the  nearest  posad*.    "My 
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time  has  not  yet  come.  I've  been  far 
inland,  senor,  and  have  seen  brave 
sights  no  sailor  ever  looked  upon  be- 
fore." 

"You  come  from ?"  began  Don 

Vicente,  eagerly. 

"I  come  from  Santa  Fe,"  went  on 
Juan  Ortiz,  with  wine-begotten  lo- 
quacity. "With  your  leave,  senorita/' 
he  said,  turning  to  make  a  low  obei- 
sance to  Dona  Catalina,  "I'll  tell  you 
something  of  the  marvels  that  I've 
seen.  Upo>n  the  highest  tower  of  the 
Alhambra  I  saw  Spain's  banner  float- 
ing in  the  breeze.  Great  armies 
marched  before  my  eyes,  and,  as  I  live, 
I  saw  the  King  and  Queen !  Caramba ! 
The  roaring  of  a  gale  across  the  sea  is 
silence  to  the  shouting,  which  I  led 
with  my  own  voice.  If  I  should  shut 
my  eyes,  I'd  hear  its  thunder  now." 

"Tis  great  news  you  bring  to  us, 
Juan  Ortiz,"  exclaimed  Don  Vicente, 
smiling  at  the  grotesque  enthusiast 
confronting  him.  "But  tell  me,  Juan, 
heard  you  aught  of  one  Senor  Colon, 
who  went  hence  to  join  the  Prior  of 
La  Rabida,  whose  face,  I'm  sure,  you 
know?" 

"Aye,  senor,"  answered  the  sailor, 
wiping  his  mouth  with  a  huge,  brown 
hand.  "I  saw  the  crazy  Genoan — saw 
him  once  and  had  speech  with  him. 
He  bade  me  seek  you  out,  Senor 
Pinzon,  to  tell  you  that  his  suit  was 
still  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  the  court. 
I  talked  with  him,  surrounded  by  a 
cheering  crowd,  and  strove  to  make 
him  raise  a  shout  with  me.  Caramba ! 
This  Senor  Colon  has  a  proud  and 
stubborn  face!  He  looked  down  at 
me  as  though  I  had  gone  mad — and  all 
the  time,  I  knew,  the  madness  lay  with 
him!" 

"Not  with  Columbus,  but  with 
Their  Highnesses,"  muttered  Pinzon, 
under  his  breath."  But  tell  me,  Juan," 
he  continued,  raising  his  voice,  "what 


saith  the  Prior  of  La  Rabida  ?  Think 
you  he  hath  lost  hope?  Did  he  seem 
cast  down  because  the  court  was 
slow?" 

"Nay,  Senor  Pinzon,"  cried  the 
sailor,  "the  Prior  was  as  joyous  as  the 
Genoan  was  sad.  Why  not,  indeed? 
I  -heard  him  speak  brave  words  in 
Senor  Colon's  ears,  the  while  I  gazed 
in  wonder  at  the  chivalry  of  Christ, 
marching  in  full  armor  toward  the 
city  of  the  Moors.  At  times  my  eyes 
grew  weary  with  the  splendor  of  it  all. 
The  sun  on  shining  corslets  was  blind- 
ing at  high  noon.  Methinks  the  ban- 
ners of  all  Christendom  beset  Granada's 
walls  and  poured  in  triumph  toward 
the  city's  heart.  And,  now  and  then, 
I  heard,  above  the  martial  music  and 
the  songs  of  marching  men,  a  distant, 
wailing  sound,  as  if  a  mighty  nation 
bemoaned  the  crescent's  fall.  At 
length  my  thirst  destroyed  the  joy  I 
felt,  and,  struggling  toward  the  camp, 
I  found  a  tent  at  last  where  wine  was 
cooled  with  snow — and  that,  good 
friends,  is  all  I  have  to  tell." 

"Well  spoken,  Juan  Ortiz!"  cried 
Don  Vicente,  glancing  at  Dona  Cata- 
lina's  smiling  face,  and  then  turning 
toward  the  sailor  he  thrust  a  handful 
of  loose  coins  into  Juan's  grateful 
palm.  "Come  to  me  tomorrow  at 
the  docks,  for  I  have  work  for  you  to 
do  at  once." 

"Si,  senor,"  replied  the  sailor,  turn- 
ing his  flushed  face  seaward,  and, 
after  saluting  Dona  Catalina,  hurry- 
ing down  the  darkening  street  with 
lurching,  uncertain  steps.  "These  be 
great  days  for  Spain  and  for  the 
Church,"  he  cried,  as  he  disappeared 
between  the  overhanging  houses. 
"Santiago !    Santiago !" 

"I  fear  the  camp  of  Santa  Fe  is  not 
fit  place  for  Juan  and  his  kind,"  re- 
marked Don  Vicente,  watching  the 
sailor  until  he  was  blotted  from  sight 
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by  the  deepening  gloom.  Then  he 
turned  and,  drawing  close  to  EJona 
Catalina,  gazed  down  into  her  up- 
turned face,  marvelous  in  its  rich 
beauty  as  the  laggard  light  of  day  laid 
a  caressing  touch  upon  her  rebellious 
hair  and  gleamed  in  splendor  from  her 
changeful  eyes. 

"Listen,  senorita,"  exclaimed  the 
young  mariner,  grasping  the  girl's 
cold  hands  in  his  and  bending  forward 
until  his  dark  face  was  warmed  by  her 
quickening  breath.  "They  do  but 
flout  this  Senor  Colon  in  the  royal 
camp.  He's  an  old  man,  and  they 
think  him  mad ;  and  so  they  play  him 
fast  and  loose  and  look  to  see  him  die. 
I've  listened  to  his  eloquence  and  felt 
the  splendor  of  the  dreams  he  dreams, 
but  now  I  know  that  what  he  said 
was  but  the  fervid  cunning  of  a  mind 
diseased.  I  tell  you,  Dona  Catalina, 
well  hear  of  him  no  more,  in  spite  of 
all  the  promises  Her  Highness  made 
to  him.  Recall,  senorita,  the  stubborn 
words  you  spake,  for,  as  I  live,  this 
Senor  Colon's  project  can  never  be 
fulfilled !" 

The  girl  looked  into  the  imperious, 
passionate  eyes  of  the  youth  for  an 
instant,  as  if  fascinated  against  her 
will  by  his  insistent  glance.  Then  she 
withdrew  her  hands  from  his  and 
stepped  back  a  pace,  while  the  lines  of 
her  mouth  grew  firm  and  there  crept 
into  her  eyes  a  strange  light,  new  to 
her  lover's  gaze. 

"I've  promised  Mother  Mary,"  she 
said,  more,  at  first,  as  if  she  com- 
muned with  herself  than  gave  answer 
to  an  amorous  swain,  "that  no  man 
shall  speak  to  me  of  love  who  has  not 
sworn  to  learn  the  awful  secrets  of  the 
western  sea.  'Twas  not  a  maiden's 
folly,  senor,  which  begot  the  vow  I 
took..  'Tis  for  the  glory  of  our  Moth- 
er Church  I  strive;  and  so  I  bid  you, 
Don  Vicente,  be  leal  to  Senor  Colon  if 
you  would  prove  your  loyalty  to  me." 


"Methinks,  senorita,  this  mad  Ital- 
ian has  cast  some  evil  spell  upon  your 
virgin  soul !"  exclaimed  Don  Vicente, 
hoarse  with  a  conflict  of  emotions  as 
he  caught  in  the  girl's  eyes  a  gleam 
which  convinced  him  that  her  religious 
enthusiasm  was  triumphant  against 
the  fervor  of  his  insistent  suit. 

Suddenly  Dona  Catalina  seized  the 
overwrought  youth  by  the  arm  and 
dragged  him  into  the  deepest  shadow 
cast  by  her  father's  house.  With  a 
hand  which  felt  like  ice  upon  Don 
Vicente's  mouth,  the  girl  stood  for  an 
instant  peering  into  the  darkness 
which  crept  toward  them  down  the 
street.  Presently  she  whispered  to 
her  lover,  in  a  voice  that  shook  with 
horror : 

"Look,  senor!  Before  my  father's 
door!  See,  he  slinks  back  again  into 
the  shadow  of  the  wall." 

"Dios!"  muttered  Don  Vicente, 
throwing  an  arm  around  the  girl's 
waist.  "'Tis  a  familiar  of  the  Inqui- 
sition! Courage,  Catalina,  for  you 
have  naught  to  fear !" 

"Nay,  senor,  'tis  not  that.  But  I 
have  learned  to  love  the  Moorish 
maid."  A  sob  which  overcame  her 
effort  at  self-control  shook  Dona  Cat- 
alina's  frame,  as  she  bent  forward 
again  to  watch  the  stealthy  movements 
of  the  Inquisition's  spy. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  PINES. 

Crossing  a  stream  too  pretentious 
to  be  called  a  brook  and  too  insignifi- 
cant to  warrant  the  name  of  river,  a 
bridge  of  solid  masonry,  flanked  by 
turrets  and  abutments,  breaks  the 
monotony  of  the  vega  near  the  base 
of  the  mountain  of  Elvira,  six  miles 
from  the  city  of  Granada.  Beyond 
the  bridge  a  pass  penetrates  the  rocky 
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ridges,  a  narrow,  uninviting  gap  in 
the  mountains,  whose  stony  carpet 
had  been  reddened  often  by  the  blood 
of  Moors  and  Spaniards  during  the 
dark  years  of  relentless  warfare  pre- 
ceding the  fall  of  Boabdil  the  Unlucky. 

The  blighting  hand  of  winter  had 
lain  heavy  upon  plain  and  summit  for 
two  long,  weary  months,  while  the 
vega,  deserted  by  man,  rolled  away 
from  the  grim,  gray  mountains,  as  if 
it  would  seek  the  springtime  in  some 
more  genial  land.  Waving  a  melan- 
choly farewell  to  the  retreating  plain, 
the  pine  trees  on  the  rock-ribbed 
slopes  murmured  at  the  annoying  per- 
sistence of  the  wintry  blasts,  and  then 
towered  aloft,  as  if  proud  of  their 
evergreen  resistance  to  an  iconoclast 
whose  heart  was  made  of  ice  and 
whose  breath  turned  mountains  white. 

The  retreating  sunlight  still  vouch- 
safed to  the  shivering  tree  tops  and 
vagrant  vega  a  golden  promise  of  hap- 
pier days  to  come,  as  there  approached 
the  Bridge  of  Pines  upon  an  afternoon 
late  in  the  winter  of  the  year  of  mar- 
vels, 1492,  a  tall  man  whose  proud 
bearing  sustained  at  that  moment  a 
crucial  test.  He  who  can  bestride  a 
mule  and  retain,  in  all  its  impressive- 
ness,  a  haughty  front,  must  possess 
both  a  noble  stature  and  the  carriage 
of  a  born  leader  of  his  fellowmen. 

That  Christopher  Columbus,  mount- 
ed upon  the  most  undignified  of 
beasts,  and  carrying  upon  his  should- 
ers the  weight  of  a  crushing  disap- 
pointment, still  retained  something 
regal  in  his  outward  seeming,  some- 
thing in  close  touch  with  the  bare, 
bleak  sublimity  of  his  wintry  environ- 
ment, was  not  the  .least  of  the  many 
wonders  upon  which  Granada's 
mountains  gazed  in  that  year  of 
strange  portents  in  the  sky  and  pro- 
phetic happenings  upon  the  startled 
earth. 


Could  the  mountain  tops  and  pine 
trees  have  known  all  that  was  passing 
in  the  mind  of  the  lonely  traveler  who 
came  toward  them  at  that  moment,  the 
gleam  of  high  resolve  in  his  gray  eyes 
and  the  lines  of  determination  which 
had  deepened  upon  his  strong  face 
would  have  aroused  at  once  both  their 
admiration  and  their  amazement. 
For  Columbus  had  turned  his  back 
upon  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, rejected  at  the  very  portal  of 
success  by  a  king  and  queen  who  had 
accepted  as  tribute  long  years  of  at- 
tendance from  his  precious  store  of 
life.  Behind  the  wanderer  lay  a  fruit- 
less prime  and  before  him  an  old  age 
lighted  in  that  hour  by  one  dim  ray  of 
hope.  Surely,  there  was  fine  metal  in 
the  make-up  of  a  man  who,  defeated 
at  the  very  instant  which  had  flashed 
upon  him  with  the  splendor  of  a  tri- 
umph long  delayed,  could  turn  a  face 
stern  with  an  unshaken  purpose,  and 
eyes  clear,  calm  and  steadfast,  toward 
a  forlorn  chance  that  beckoned  to  him 
vaguely  from  a  distant  land. 

In  all  the  marvelous  career  of  this 
prince  of  adventurers  there  was,  per- 
haps, no  more  splendid  moment  than 
this  which  found  him  riding  mule- 
back  across  the  Bridge  of  Pines,  seek- 
ing an  exit  from  an  ungrateful  prov- 
ince, but  still  erect,  unconquered  and 
unconquerable,  a  worthy  comrade  of 
the  proud  mountain  peaks  and  stern, 
unbending  trees. 

Columbus  checked  his  mule's  slow 
pace  in  the  very  midway  of  the  bridge 
and  sat  motionless  for  a  time,  gazing 
down  at  the  turbulent  waters  of  the 
swollen  stream,  complaining  loudly  of 
the  relentless  fate  which  drove  it  on- 
ward to  an  unknown  goal.  Presently 
his  eyes,  growing  restless  from  the 
fretful  upheavals  of  the  protesting 
waters,  glanced  toward  the  repellent 
rocks  and  dark  ravines  which  broke 
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the  monotony  of  the  plain  across 
which  he  had  recently  ridden  in  melan- 
choly self-communion. 

Dismounting  from  his  mule,  Colum- 
bus strode  toward  the  stone  parapet. 
As  he  stood  there,  a  gray-haired,  pale- 
faced  outcast,  the  arms  of  the  moun- 
tain-wind threw  about  him  a  frigid 
cloak  and  he  trembled  slightly  as  his 
eyes  rested  upon  the  dark,  angry  flood 
forcing  its  noisy  way  beneath  the 
bridge. 

How  far  away  had  fled  the  splendid 
dreams  which,  day  and  night,  had 
haunted  him  of  late!  False  visions 
they  had  been — false  as  the  lying 
tongues  of  men !  And  whither  should 
he  go?  Of  what  avail  would  be  his 
intercession  at  another  throne?  At 
best,  there  lay  before  Columbus  long 
years  of  weary  pleading  to  hearts 
grown  cold  with  age ;  to  minds  antag- 
onistic through  love  of  antique  lies; 
to  men  and  women  who,  when  he  ap- 
pealed to  science,  would  call  him 
heretic;  fanatic,  when  he  besought 
them  in  religion's  name.  As  bare  and 
cold  and  dismal  as  yonder  mountain 
passes  seemed  the  years  remaining  to 
this  old,  betrayed  and  disappointed 
man  as  he  leaned  across  the  stonework 
of  the  Bridge  of  Pines  and  allowed 
his  weary  eyes  to  linger  long  upon 
the  noisy  torrent  craving  surcease 
from  all  friction  in  the  mighty 
deep  beyond.  Did  temptation  creep 
toward  a  battered  and  baffled 
soul  in  that  dreaming,  dismal  hour? 
Did  the  swift  current  of  the  ocean- 
seeking  stream  speak  to  the  musing 
wayfarer  of  peace  and  rest  which 
should  come  when  the  infinite  sea  was 
reached?  Did  the  bubbles  upon  the 
torrent's  face,  as  they  came  and  went, 
remind  him  of  the  futility  of  human 
effort,  the  mocking  insignificance  of 
one  man's  life  ? 

If  to  Columbus  there  came,  at  that 


black  crisis  in  his  career,  the  longing 
to  load  Death  with  all  the  burden  of 
his  woes,  there  showed  no  outward 
sign  of  such  a  wish  within  his  soul; 
for  presently  he  drew  himself  erect 
and  turned,  with,  more  the  air  of  a  man 
of  action  than  the  hesitation  of  a 
weakling,  to  resume  his  dreary  road. 
As  he  bestrode  his  mule  again,  his  eyes 
swept  the  horizon  behind  him,  as  if, 
skilled  mariner  that  he  was,  he  sought, 
from  habit,  the  signs  of  a  favoring 
breeze.  Suddenly  he  checked  his 
mule  at  the  very  outset  of  the  patient 
animal's  renewal  of  its  task.  Toward 
the  Bridge  of  Pines  there  came  riding 
from  the  distant  camp  of  Santa  Fe  a 
solitary  horseman,  urging  forward  his 
Arab  steed  as  if  he  were  inspired  by 
the  very  demon  of  unrest. 

Columbus,  turning  in  his  saddle,  sat 
motionless  for  a  time,  intently  watch- 
ing the  approach  of  the  urgent  cabal- 
lero,  from  whose  close-fitting  armor 
of  linked  steel  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  flashed  as  they  overtook  him. 
Never  drawing  rein  he  came  onward 
across  the  vega,  his  black,  long-strid- 
ing steed  moving  beneath  him  with 
rhythmic  power.  More  impressive  at 
that  moment  than  a  host  of  marching 
men,  the  steel-clad  warrior  bore  down 
in  gleaming  splendor  upon  the  Bridge 
of  Pines,  at  whose  exit  Columbus 
awaited  his  coming  in  watchful  won- 
derment. Presently  the  crisp,  cold 
air  bore  across  the  plain  a  clear-cut 
cry: 

"Don  Christobal  Colon!" 

Into  the  pale  face  of  Columbus  crept 
a  tinge  of  red  and  his  thin  lips 
twitched.  He  endeavored  to  force  his 
stubborn  mount  to  face  the  Arab 
courser  now  close  upon  his  track.  An 
instant  later  the  hard-riding  warrior, 
panting  from  the  pitiless  fervor  of  his 
wild  career,  drew  rein  in  the  center  of 
the  Bridge  of  Pines.     For  a  moment 
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there  was  silence  between  pursuer  and 
pursued.  An  Arab  thoroughbred 
struggled  noteiiy  for  breath;  the 
scolding  rivulet  complained  beneath 
the  bridge;  the  relentless  wind  pes- 
tered the  protesting  limbs  of  stately 
trees.  As  if  flushed  with  excitement, 
the  mountains  towered  in  pink  splen- 
dor above  the  twilight's  gloom. 

"I  crave  your  patience,  Don  Chris- 
tobal  Colon,"  exclaimed  the  caballero, 
bowing  low  in  his  saddle,  "but  while 
I've  won  your  ear,  seiior,  I  have — 
Dios — lost  my  breath !" 

"You  ask  me,  seiior,  for  the  only 
thing  of  which  I  have  great  store," 
said  Columbus,  the  stern  lines  of  his 
face  relaxing  slightly  as  he  spoke. 
Patting  the  neck  of  his  mule,  he  con- 
tinued: "Patience!  Tis  the  name 
which  I  have  given  to  this  brave 
mount  of  mine — to  keep  me  well  in 
mind  of  what  I  ever  need.  Twice, 
senor — though  you  have  lost  your 
breath  —  you've  dubbed  me  'Don.' 
When  you  have  found  your  voice 
again,  I  trust  that  you  will  lose  a  word 
which  ill  befits  my  state." 

"Nay,  seiior,"  cried  the  Spanish 
knight,  again  bending  his  helmeted 
head  toward  the  curving  neck  of  his 
panting  horse;  "'twas  not  a  careless 
tongue  which  called  you  'Don.'  I've 
ridden  fast  and  straight  to  tell  you 
this,  that  all  things  you  have  asked  are 
yours.  I  am  the  envoy  of  Their 
Highnesses,  who  bade  me  say  to  you 
that  they  will  grant  the  terms  that  you 
have  named.  I  thank  the  saints  that 
I  have  found  you,  seiior,  ere  you  had 
gone  too  far." 

Used  as  he  was  to  startling  con- 
trasts in  his  varied  career,  and  know- 
ing only  too  well  the  fickleness  of 
courts,  there  was,  nevertheless,  an 
amazing  lack  of  credibility  in  the 
words  he  had  just  heard  which  at  once 
impressed  Columbus.    Gazing  upward 


searchingly  into  the  caballero's  smiling 
face,  he  endeavored,  despite  the  gath- 
ering dusk,  to  read  the  truth  m  the 
messenger's  dark  eyes. 

"Methinks,  senor,"  remarked  Co- 
lumbus, coldly,  "that,  although  your, 
words  jump  with  my  dearest  wish, 
they  smack  too  much  of  fancy  for  my 
taste.  I  have  been  called  a  dreamer, 
senor — but,  in  good  sooth,  I  have  no 
use  for  dreams." 

The  caballero  smiled  no  longer,  and 
when  he  spoke  there  echoed  in  his 
voice  a  note  of  haughty  protest. 

"Think  you,  Don  Cristobal  Colon, 
that  I  would  test  the  bottom  of  the  best 
steed  in  the  camp  to  carry  you  an  idle 
tale  two  leagues  from  food  and  wine? 
There's  too  much  gaiety  at  Santa  Fe 
to  tempt  me  toward  this  gloomy  pass 
that  I  might  play  you  but  a  stupid 
joke.  Caramba,  seiior,  I  say  your 
fortune's  made!  Ride  back  with  me, 
and  as  we  amble  on  I'll  tell  you  how 
the  miracle  was  wrought." 

"A  miracle,  indeed!"  remarked 
Columbus,  as  he  patted  the  stubby 
neck  of  his  mule  and  gazed  musingly 
toward  the  distant  camp,  outstretched 
beneath  Granada's  walls.  "The  word 
you  used  should  plead  my  pardon, 
seiior,  for  the  doubt  which  I  ex- 
pressed. But  yesterday  Their  High- 
nesses, and  all  who  hang  upon  their 
will,  turned  coldly  from  my  face,  and 
here  and  there  I  heard  the  whisper 
rise  that  I,  a  half-mad  foreigner,  had 
well  deserved  my  fate.  And  now  you 
tell  me,  seiior,  that  the  wind  has 
veered,  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
I'm  changed  from  outcast  into  don. 
You  come  to  me,  seiior,  bidding  me 
to  chant  not  the  Miserere  but  the 
Jubilate.  You  can  not  think  it  • 
strange,  indeed,  that  I  should  marvel 
at  my  changing  fate." 

The  martial  bearer  of  glad  tidings 
headed  his  foam-flecked  barb  toward 
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the  darkening  vega,  while  Columbus, 
not  yet  wholly  convinced  that  destiny 
had  not  played  him  another  scurvy 
trick,  punched  his  mule  with  his  knees 
and  turned  his  back  forever  upon  the 
road  to  France. 

"It  happened  this  way,  senor,"  be- 
gan the  caballero,  in  a  well-contented 
voice,  as  he  tightened  his  grip  that  he 
might  keep  his  patrician  steed  beside 
the  plebeian  mule.  "Twas  noised 
abroad  in  Santa  Fe  that,  in  high  dud- 
geon, you  had  washed  your  hands  of 
Spain.  And  there  were  those,  Don 
Cristobal,  who  openly  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  you  had  gone." 

"No  doubt !  No  doubt !"  exclaimed 
Columbus,  glancing  at  the  twinkling 
lights  of  the  martial  city  toward  which 
their  road  lay,  straight  across  the 
dusky  plain.  "Tis  not  that  I  have 
enemies  that  fills  me  with  surprise. 
But  still  my  wonder  grows  that  I  have 
advocates  at  court.  He,  senor,  who 
loseth  the  countenance  of  kings  must 
make  new  friends  abroad." 

For  a  time  the  royal  messenger  rode 
onward  in  silence.  The  night-wind, 
freezing  cold,  bore  down  upon  them 
from  the  mountains  and  then  scurried 
across  the  vega  to  worry  the  tents  of 
Santa  Fe  and  break  an  icy  lance 
against  Granada's  stubborn  walls. 
Presently  the  caballero,  bending  down 
toward  Columbus,  said : 

"You  do  scant  justice,  senor,  to 
those  who've  served  you  well!  But 
for  the  loyalty  of  friends  who  voiced 
your  cause  anew,  I  were  not  groping 
supperless  across  a  dreary  plain.  I 
know,  Don  Cristobal  Colon,  of  no  man 
who  oweth  more  to  friendship  than 
yourself!  It  has  made  you  Viceroy 
and  High  Admiral  of  Spain — in  lands 
and  waters  which  you  may  or  may  not 
find." 

There  was  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  the 
caballero's  voice  which   was  not   un- 


noticed by  his  impressionable  com- 
panion.. Columbus  remained  silent 
and  self-absorbed  for  a  time.  Finally 
he  said,  in  a  tone  as  cold  as  the  vega's 
wintry  breath: 

"A  lofty  purpose  and  a  stubborn 
will!  These,  senor,  are  a  man's  best 
friends  on  earth.  I've  made  them 
mine  for  years.  But  even  these  would 
be  but  little  worth  were  there  not 
higher  powers  to  shape  them  to  their 
ends.  Recall,  senor,  the  words  you 
spake  anon!  'Tis  not  by  men  that 
miracles  are  wrought !" 

"Nay,  senor,  that  is  true !"  exclaimed 
the  caballero.  Then  he  laughed  softly, 
and  said,  somewhat  irreverently :  "But 
this  miracle  of  yours,  Don  Cristobal, 
was  accomplished  by  two  women,  I 
believe." 

"Go  on,"  exclaimed ,  Columbus, 
shortly. 

"The  Marchioness  of  Moya  was 
with  Queen  Isabel  when  to  them  came 
in  haste  Don  Luis  de  Santangel,  the 
Treasurer  of  Aragon.  Behind  him 
followed  Alonso  de  Quintainella, 
Comptroller  of  the  moneys  of  Castile." 

"Yes,  senor!  What  then?"  cried 
Columbus,  the  impetuosity  of  his  tem- 
perament overcoming  his  acquired 
poise. 

"Why,  then,  Don  Cristobal,  the 
miracle !  The  eloquence  of  treasurers 
had  weight,  of  course,  but 'twas  the 
pleading  of  the  Marchioness  which 
'roused  the  Queen  anew.  And  then, 
the  story  goes  at  Santa  Fe,  the  king, 
who  hath  scant  hope  of  your  success, 
broke  in  upon  the  council  and  asked 
sharp  questions  of  Santangel  and  the 
rest.  These  stubborn  infidels  have 
cost  the  kingdoms,  senor,  nigh  all  the 
treasure  Castile  and  Aragon  had 
saved." 

Columbus  impatiently  nudged  his 
weary  mule,  and  exclaimed : 

"What  then,  senor?  Queen  Isabel 
stood  firm?" 
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"Aye,  Don  Cristobal.  'Twas  then 
the  miracle  was  wrought.  The  Queen 
cried  out :  1  undertake  the  project  for 
my  own  crown  of  Castile!  If  need 
shall  be,  I  pledge  my  jewels  for  the 
funds  which  must  be  used/  " 

At  that  instant  a  meteor  flashed 
across  the  winter  sky,  casting  a  weird 
light  upon  the  rolling  plain.  Against 
a  heavenly  background  it  writ  strange, 
fiery  hieroglyphics,  which  gleamed  in 


splendor  for  a  moment  and  then  were 
lost  to  sight. 

"Dios !"  cried  the  startled  caballero. 
"Urge  forward,  seiior!  My  armor 
chills  my  blood.  I  must  find  wine,  or 
turn  to  ice  anon !  Urge  on !  Urge  on  I" 

But  before  Columbus  made  further 
essay  with  his  wayworn  mount,  he 
crossed  himself  and  bent  his  head  in 


prayer. 


(To  be  continued.) 


An  Incident  in  the  Greek  Revolution 


(Translated from  a  Modern  Greek  novel  of  D.  Vikelas) 
By  HERBERT  CUSHING  TOLMAN 


Note.  — The  events  here  described  have  been 
selected  by  the  translator  from  the  Neohellenio  novel 
Loukis  Lara*.  The  Greek  author  gives  us  the 
memoirs  of  a  Chian  merchant  living  amidst  the  stir- 
ring scenes  of  the  War  of  Independence.  The  purity 
and  simplicity  of  style  impart  a  delightful  charm  to  a 
narrative  of  deeds  almost  too  cruel  and  awful  to  be 
penned.  The  story  first  appeared  in  the  Hestta  an 
Athenian  paper  of  date  1879,  and  was  soon  published 
in  book  form,  which  has  passed  through  several 
editions.  Translations  have  been  made  into  many 
languages:  chiefly.  I  would  mention  the  one  in  Ger- 
many of  WUhelm  Wagner;  in  Prance,  of  the  Marquis 
de  St.  Hilaire;  and  in  England,  of  J.  Qennadiu*. 


PART  IV. 

WHILE  I  pen  these  lines, 
thoughts  crowd  thickly  upon 
my  mind,  and  the  remembrances  of 
sorrow  pass  in  succession  through  my 
imagination.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  I 
see  before  me  the  poor  companions  of 
my  exile.  I  hear  their  recitals  and 
their  groans  echo  in  my  ears.  Their 
tears  fall,  and  their  hands  are  clasped 
in  desperation.  Fifty  years  have  now 
passed,  and  the  tomb  holds  most  of 
them,  yet  there  still  remains  a  sufficient 
number  to  bind  the  past  to  the  pres- 
ent.    I  could  call  their  names ;  I  could 


point  out  that  aged  woman,  wife  of 
one  of  our  nobles,  who,  concealing  her 
beauty  beneath  rags,  went  as  a  beggar 
into  the  recesses  of  Asia  to  seek  her 
child.  God  had  compassion  and  per- 
mitted her  to  return  with  her  child 
in  her  arms. 

And  another  aged  woman,  mother 
of  honored  citizens  of  Greece,  was 
seized  in  the  prime  of  her  girlhood, 
and  passed  two  years  within  a  Turk- 
ish harem,  being  ransomed  with  diffi- 
culty before  the  return  of  her  Turkish 
captor  from  the  war. 

But  who  of  my  fellow-citizens  does 
not  have  experiences  to  relate  often 
times  surpassing  in  dramatic  interest 
what  the  fertile  imagination  of  the 
novelist  can  muster?  Only  the  day 
before  yesterday,  one  of  them  said  in 
my  hearing,  how  a  Chian  Turk  kept 
him,  a  lad  of  ten  years,  captive  in  his 
house,  and  on  the  day  of  the  hanging 
of  the  hostages  led  him  by  the  hand 
into  the  street,  in  order  that  he  might 
see  the  procession  of  those  martyrs 
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passing  by.  Among  those  who  were 
being  led  to  death  was  his  father; 
breaking  away  from  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  he  rushed  into  his  arms.  The 
father  seized  his  son,  hugged  him  to 
his  bosom,  gave  him  one  kiss — only 
one  —  and  placing  him  upon  the 
ground,  pushed  him  off,  as  if  fearing 
lest  his  boy  might  be  taken  along  with 


The  gardener 

him  to  his  execution.  Later  that  or- 
phan child  was  ransomed,  but  that  last 
kiss  of  his  father  was  never  forgotten. 
The  eyes  of  the  old  man  were  wet,  and 
his  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke  these 
words. 

But  my  purpose  is  not  to  relate  a 
history  of  others,  yet  I  can  not  refrain, 
in  writing  about  myself,  from  men- 
tioning our  general  sorrow.  We  all 
suffered  together.  The  bond  of  mis- 
fortune   and    the    struggle    for    self- 


preservation  supported  our  mutual 
endurance,  and  little  by  little  inspired 
us. 

After  we  exiles  had  arrived  at  Spet- 
zae,  my  father  fell  sick.  His  scanty 
strength  was  undermined  by  fever  and 
vehement  pains  robbed  him  of  sleep. 
He  expected  death  and  awaited  it 
bravely.  We  forgot  past  blessings 
and  the  manifold  privations  of  the 
present,  and  thought  only  of  him; 
how  we  might  relieve  the  sufferer,  and 
how  if  possible  we  might  save  him  was 
our  concern;  but  from  day  to  day, 
our  hopes  vanished.  It  was  evident 
that  the  icy  hand  of  dissolution  was 
stealing  over  his  body. 

One  night  I  was  sitting  alone  beside 
the  pillow  of  the  sick,  having  with  dif- 
ficulty persuaded  my  mother  to  take  a 
little  rest  in  the  next  room.  My 
father  was  in  a  stupor  resembling 
sleep.  I  was  sitting  with  my  hands 
crossed  and  looking  upon  him,  but  my 
mind  was  wandering  in  sorrowful 
thought.  The  chamber  was  lighted 
dimly  by  the  lamp  which  was  burning 
before  the  icons,  and  the  silence  of 
night  was  profound.  Suddenly  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  a  strange 
noise  without  and  conversation  in  the 
street.  I  got  up  quietly,  opened  the 
shutter,  and  through  the  darkness  dis- 
cerned the  shadows  of  men  in  the  open 
doors  of  the  houses  opposite.  I  did 
not  dare  to  raise  the  window.  My 
father  seemed  to  be  resting  quietly.  I 
tried  to  hear  what  they  were  saying. 
I  listened,  but  I  could  not  understand. 
They  were  talking  in  Albanian,  and 
only  the  word  Artnata,  which  was 
often  repeated,  aroused  my  suspicions. 
In  a  little  while  the  doors  were  shut 
and  the  forms  disappeared,  but  they 
seemed  to  me  to  be  carrying  boxes 
and  bags  on  their  shoulders. 

Silence  and  quiet  ensued,  but  the 
word  Armata  still  rang  in  my  ears.     I 
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knew  that  it  meant  fleet,  but  what 
fleet  ?  I  waited  impatiently  until  light, 
not  knowing  what  was  the  matter,  and 
foreboding  new  sorrow.  I  reverted 
unwillingly  to  that  night  in  Smyrna 
when  the  firing  of  the  Turks  had 
awakened  me. 

At  daybreak  my  mother  returned, 
and  taking  her  seat  opposite  the  sick, 
urged  me  to  seek  some  rest.  Instead 
of  lying  down,  I  quietly  left  the  house. 
We  were  the  only  inmates.  The  good 
householder  stayed  on  board  his  ship. 
From  the  quarter  of  the  city  where 
our  habitation  was  situated,  I  went 
down  to  the  harbor.  As  I  drew  near 
I  saw  men  in  commotion.  I  asked 
what  was  the  matter  and  learned  that 
Hydra  had  kindled  her  beacons  at 
evening — but  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  beacons — was  the  Turkish  fleet 
coming  down  upon  us?  The  men  of 
Spetzae  had  already  carried  their  pos- 
sessions on  board  the  boats  and  were 
making  ready,  in  case  the  Turks 
should  really  come,  to  put  the  women 
and  children  on  board.  They  knew 
the  great  numbers  of  the  hostile  fleet 
and  feared  for  their  homes,  but  still 
they  had  faith  im  their  floating  for- 
tresses. 

Down  at  the  harbor  I  met  some  of 
my  fellow-townsmen  who  were  refu- 
gees on  the  island.  They  were  plan- 
ning for  flight.  The  boat  from 
Mytilene  under  the  Russian  flag  was 
anchored  behind  the  island,  and  they 
had  sent  to  engage  passage  in  it  for 
Ancona.  They  proposed  to  take  us 
with  them,  but  how  could  we  go? 
How  could  we  carry  my  father,  who 
was  at  death's  door?  How  could  we 
remain  on  the  island  if  the  Turks 
should  descend  upon  it? 

I  returned  home  full  of  consterna- 
tion and  anxiety.  I  beckoned  to  my 
mother  to  leave  the  room,  telling  her 
in  a  few  words  what  had  happened, 


and  asked  if  she  supposed  we  could 
move  my  father.  She  took  me  by  the 
hand,  led  me  to  the  bedside,  and  with- 
out saying  a  word,  pointed  to  the  sick. 
His  stupor  still  continued.  He  had 
closed  his  eyes;  his  lips  were  half 
open,  and  he  was  breathing  heavily. 

Then  for  the  first  time  I  beheld  the 
agony  of  death.  Yes,  for  the  first 
time;  and  he  who  was  dying  was  my 
father,  my  father,  whom  I  loved !  My 
mother,  holding  my  hand,  spoke  not 
a  word,  struggling  to  master  her  grief. 
Thus  we  remained  beside  the  bed, 
silent  and  motionless,  listening  to  the 
gasping  of  the  dying.  I  bent  my  head 
to  my  mother's  hand  and  kissed  it. 
She  did  not  stoop  to  return  it,  but 
placed  the  other  hand  on  my  bent 
head,  and  said  quietly:  "Bring  a 
priest." 

I  ran  out  immediately.  I  was  not 
willing  to  weep  in  her  presence.  When 
I  was  going  out,  the  doctor  came  to 
the  house ;  we  met  at  the  door. 

"We  have  had  a  narrow  escape!" 
he  cried  joyfully  when  he  saw  me,  but 
the  expression  of  his  face  changed  in- 
stantly as  soon  as  he  perceived  my 
anxiety,  and  lowering  his  voice,  he 
asked: 

"How  is  the  one  up  stairs?" 

I  did  not  answer,  but  shook  my 
head. 

"He  was  afraid  of  the  Turks,"  he 
said;  "they  have  gone,  and  we  are 
safe." 

I  left  him  mounting  the  stairs,  and 
continued  on  my  way  with  lighter 
heart.  At  any  rate,  my  father  will 
die  in  quiet,  and  the  Turks  will  let  us  * 
weep  for  him  in  peace.  The  words 
of  the  doctor  brought  back  to  my  im- 
agination the  horror  of  invasion  and 
all  the  possible  results  of  the  presence 
of  Turks  on  the  island;  and  while  I 
was  running,  I  prayed  God  that  the 
news  might  prove  true,  and  that  we 
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had  in  reality  escaped  the  alarm  of 
their  attack. 

When  I  returned  home  with  the 
priest,  my  father  continued  insensible. 
Only  once  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  his 
look  gave  indication  that  he  knew  us ; 
but  he  was  not  able  to  utter  a  word, 
and  closed  his  eyes  again.  His  breath- 
ing grew  more  painful.  The  doctor 
raised  him  in  bed,  and  my  mother 
placed  pillows  under  his  head,  while 
I  cut  open  his  shirt  with  a  pair  of 
shears,  in  order  that  we  might  give 
greater  freedom  to  his  exhausted 
lungs. 

What  was  that  feeling  which  then 
moved  my  dying  father?  Why  did 
he  contract  his  brows  and  move  his 
hand,  as  if  to  prevent  the  cutting  of 
his  shirt? 

That  scene  remained  indelible  in  my 
memory,  and  I  recollect  it  unwillingly, 
every  time  that  I  think  of  the  vanity 
of  all  earthly  things.  Lo,  this  is  man ! 
Death  had  already  spread  its  sable 
wings ;  darkness  was  coming  on ;  rest 
and  the  end  of  life  were  near  at  hand ; 
but  the  dying,  that  good,  that  noble, 
that  dear  old  man,  involuntarily  moved 
his  hand  as  if  to  protect  his  shirt! 
Vanity  of  vanities! 

His  agony  continued  on  that  day. 
The  Turkish  fleet  in  the  meantime 
departed,  sailing  southward,  and  dan- 
ger to  Spetzae  had  gone.  The  Island- 
ers were  left  in  peace. 

That  evening  my  father  died. 

The  following  day  I  sold  my  moth- 
er's ring  and  we  buried  our  dead  in  a 
lowly  and  uninscribed  grave.  It  was 
4  the  15th  of  July,  1822.  Such  days 
are  never  forgotten. 

It  was  now  the  third  year  of  the 
war.  I  disliked  to  remain  so  long 
inactive;  accordingly  I  formed  the 
plan  of  returning  to  Chios  to  obtain 
some  treasures  which  we  had  buried 
under  the  apple  tree  in  our  garden 


when  we  fled  from  home.  I  recalled 
the  words  of  my  father  when,  one 
night,  we  concealed  the  bags  under 
the  tree.  He  was  dead,  and  I  was 
now  the  help  and  stay  of  the  famiJy. 

Some  of  my  fellow-countrymen  had 
already  gone  secretly  to  Chios  and  had 
come  back  safe  and  sound.  The  au- 
thorities there  had  received  orders 
from  Constantinople  to  encourage  the 
return  of  Christians,  and  not  to  trouble 
them.  Such  was  the  news  that  came 
to  me,  and  the  experience  of  the  re- 
turning exiles  increased  my  confidence. 
I  told  my  plan  to  my  mother,  who  en- 
deavored in  every  way  to  dissuade  me 
from  it,  fearing  I  should  come  to  grief. 
But  my  determination  was  unalterable* 
I  realized  the  dangers,  I  was  persuaded 
it  was  a  rash  undertaking,  but  some 
irresistible  impulse  drove  me  to  its 
execution,  and  I  did  not  listen  to  my 
mother's  words.  I  entrusted  our  little 
property  to  her,  sought  her  blessing, 
and  departed  disguised  in  the  garb  of 
a  peasant.  The  wind  was  south,  and 
the  little  boat  on  which  I  embarked 
leaped  quickly  over  the  waves  on  its 
way  to  Chios;  but  as  the  hours  of 
night  passed,  its  speed  increased  un- 
pleasantly in  consequence  of  the  vio- 
lent wind.  Those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  the  Aegaean  Sea  under- 
stand how  much  the  south  wind  is  to 
be  dreaded.  For  the  first  time  I  was 
afflicted  with  seasickness.  Stretched 
out  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  I  felt 
the  boat  rise  and  fall  under  me,  and  I 
heard  the  wild  splash  of  the  sea 
against  its  sides,  the  angry  roar  of  the 
billows  white  with  foam,  and  the 
creaking  of  the  cordage.  I  kept  my 
eyes  closed,  but  I  did  not  sleep  the 
whole  night.  My  limbs  were  heavy 
and  I  had  no  strength  nor  inclination 
to  move.  Often  I  was  wet  by  the 
waves,  but  I  could  not  change  my  posi- 
tion   nor    summon    aid.    Our  vessel 
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was  staunch  and  strong,  and  Captain 
Cephalas  knew  his  business.  In  the 
morning  we  were  at  anchor  within  a 
quiet  and  safe  harbor  along  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Chios. 

How  sweet  and  strong  a  feeling  is 
the  love  of  country !  When  from,  the 
boat  I  saw  the  green  verdure  and  the 
distant  villages  and  the  little  throng 
of  people  on  the  sand,  my  heart  was 
glad.  I  beheld  Chios,  and  those  on 
the  shore  were  my  own  countrymen. 

I  disembarked  and  walked  to  the 
entrance  of  the  village.  I  saw,  stand- 
ing at  an  open  door,  a  man  dressed 
partly  in  European  costume.  I  recog- 
nized him  at  a  distance.  It  was  Zen- 
akis,  an  old  friend  of  my  father.  His 
hair  was  whiter  than  two  years  before, 
and  his  face  was  sad. 

His  presence  at  Neochori  astonished 
me  at  first  but  I  remembered  imme- 
diately that  he  had  property  there.  I 
passed  him  and  went  on  without  his 
recognizing  me.  How  should  he  rec- 
ognize the  son  of  his  friend  in  peasant 
g<trb? 

While  I  was  walking  by  him  I  was 
undecided  whether  or  not  to  make 
my  arrival  known.  "Better  not,"  I 
said,  and  went  on.  But  after  a  few 
steps  I  changed  my  mind.  There 
came  to  my  remembrance  all  at  once 
the  whole  period  of  our  life  at  Chios 
and  his  visits  to  our  house  which  we 
used  to  anticipate .  every  evening.  I 
thought  of  my  father,  and  I  wished 
to  clasp  the  hand  of  the  old  man  and 
tell  him  that  his  friend  was  dead.  I 
turned  and  stood  before  him,  and  he 
gazed  upon  me  in  surprise. 

"I  wish  to  speak  two  words  to  you 
in  secret,  sir,"  I  said. 

"Go  within,  my  child;  what  do  you 
wish?" 

He  entered  the  court-yard;  I  fol- 
lowed him  and  shut  the  door  behind 
me. 


"Do  you  not  know  me  ?" 

"No,  who  are  you?" 

I  told  him  my  name.  Astonished, 
he  raised  his  hands  and  looked  for 
some  moments  fixedly;  then  clasping 
me  by  the  hand,  he  kissed  me  and  drew 
me  into  the  room.  I  had  never  sup- 
posed that  the  heart  of  the  old  man 
contained  such  affection  as  he  then 
displayed.  He  asked  how  we  had 
been  saved,  and  I  told  him  the  expe- 
rience of  our  flight,  our  exile,  and  the 
death  of  my  father.  He  asked  me  why 
I  had  returned,  and  I  imparted  to  him 
my  secret.  He  wondered  how  I  dared 
to  ignore  the  dangers  of  the  attempt ; 
he  begged  me  to  desist  and  to  go  back 
whence  I  had  come.  He  smiled  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  when  I  replied 
that  my  determination  was  fixed  and 
I  could  not  change  my  purpose.  I 
arose  and  bade  him  adieu;  he  gave 
me  his  blessing,  kissed  me  and  led  me 
to  the  door.  Before  he  opened  it,  he 
put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  en- 
deavored once  morej.  to  lijdtfce  me  to 
forget  the  buried  treasure  and  to  es- 
cape from  Chios.  But  my  thief  diffi- 
culty had  been  to  arrive  there.  :  How 
could  I  depart  without  seeing  our 
tower  once  more? 

"You  have  resolved,  and  that  ends 
it,"  said  the  old  man,  impatiently. 
"You  are  the  son  of  your  father;  he 
would  not  heed  counsel.  Go !  If  you 
get  into  difficulty  with  the  Turks,"  he 
added,  in  a  gentler  tone,  "remember 
me.  As  consul,  I  may  be  able  to  save 
you.     God  be  with  you." 

And  he  opened  the  door. 

The  sun  was  nearly  setting;  our 
tower  was  about  two  hours  distant.  I 
hastened  my  steps,  for  I  wished  to 
arrive  there  before  night.  My  guid- 
ing star  was  the  familiar  hill  and  the 
trees  which  concealed  the  view  of  our 
chapel. 

I  walked  on  and  soon  came  to  the 
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waH  of  our  garden.  I  could  already 
see  f  Eom i  the  street  the  upper  room 
of  our  (house.  Here  was  the  window 
of  my  little  chamber.  Here  were  the 
two  windows  of  my  parents'  room. 
Here,  was — but  why  did  the  other  win- 
dows have  lattices  ?  Had  I  forgotten  ? 
No;  our  house  was  occupied  by  the 
Turks,  and  I,  from  the  street,  looked 
upon  its  walls  as  a  stranger  and  gazed 
as  a  thief  up  into  its  windows. 

I  wanted  to  see  more  clearly;  to 
feed  my  eyes  with  the  sorrowful  spec- 
tacle of  what  was  once  our  own..  I 
leaped  over  the  wall,  and  entered  the 
vineyard,  which  was  separated  from 
the  garden  by  the  street. 


The  ground  was  steep  so  that  from 
where  I  stood  I  could  see  the  whole 
country.  Within  and  about  the  house 
not  a  soul  was  seen,  but  in  the  garden 
an  old  gardener  was  digging.  I  rec- 
ognized his  form.  It  was  our  own 
gardener,  old  man  Ghiannis.  With 
what  joy  I  recognized  him!  My  de- 
light was  not  without  selfishness,  for 
I  found  a  sure  helper  for  my  under- 
taking. 

But  how  could  I  converse  with  him? 
I  did  not  dare  to  cry  out,  nor  enter 
within  the  garden.  If  I  remained 
Until  night,  and  then  went  to  his  cot- 
tage, I  might  make  myself  known  and 
ask  his  help. 
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But  what  until  then? 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  hill. 
From  the  broad  heaven  was  reflected 
the  rich  glow  of  the  twilight.  It  was 
a  bright,  warm  evening.  The  world 
was  still,  and  under  the  trees  all  things 
seemed  cheerful.  Nature  does  not 
suffer  with  us,  and  her  calm  increases 
the  burden  of  the  restless  heart. 

I  descended  from  the  vineyard  into 
the  street  and  directed  my  steps  to  the 
chapel,  with  head  bent  to  earth,  as  if 
trying  to  discover  on  the  ground  the 
footsteps  of  those  with  whom  I  had 
so  often  gone  thither  in  former  years. 
I  was  then  some  distance  from  the 
grove  surrounding  it  when  I  saw  ad- 
vancing from  among  the  trees,  forms 
of  women  with  little  children  running 
beside  them.  They  came  toward  me 
as  I  went  up  the  walk.  I  had  not 
time  to  withdraw  before  I  observed 
that  they  were  Turkish  women.  An 
Arabian  eunuch,  whose  long  garment 
could  not  be  distinguished  at  a  dis- 
tance from  those  of  the  women,  had 
them  in  charge. 

I  moved  to  one  side  and  the  harem 
passed.  The  children  followed  at 
play.  Only  one  of  them,  the  last  one, 
a  maiden  about  twelve  years  old,  did 
not  play  with  the  others,  but  walked 
quietly,  holding  some  flowers  in  one 
hand,  while  the  other  hung  heavily  by 
her  side.  When  she  came  before  me 
she  halted  and  looked  at  me.  I  kept 
on  my  way. 

Suddenly  I  heard  behind  me  a  soft 
voice  whispering  my  name — Louki! 
Before  I  had  time  to  consider  that  if  I 
turned  I  was  betrayed,  I  turned  around 
and  saw  the  girl  standing  a  few  steps 
from  me.  The  other  children  had 
passed  by.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me 
turn  she  fell  on  her  knees.  I  recog- 
nized her.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Calanis,  my  mother's  cousin,  a  dear 
playmate  of  my  childhood.     I  wanted 
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to  cry,  "Despena !"  but  she  raised  her 
finger  to  her  lips  and  whispered,  "Help 
me,  Louki."  Then  bending  down,  she 
made  as  if  she  were  gathering. flowers, 
for  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  eunuch,  who 
had  returned  to  collect  his  flock,  was 
heard.  Despena  arose  and  ran  to- 
wards the  other  children.  I,  hidden 
behind  the  trees,  followed  the  company 
at  a  distance,  until  I  saw  the  negro 
open  the  door  of  our  garden  and  the 
women  enter  with  the  children.  Des- 
pena was  the  last  to  go  in.  Before 
she  crossed  the  threshold  she  turned. 
She  felt  that  I  was  following  her  steps. 
The  guard  of  the  harem  went  in  after 
her  and  the  door  was  shut. 

I  sat  down  under  the  trees  with  my 
head  in  my  hands,  trying  to  collect  my 
thoughts.  Despena  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  and  the  Turks  occupying 
our  tower !  How  was  it  that  she  rec- 
ognized me  immediately  as  if  she  had 
been  looking  for  me?  Her  cry  rang 
in  my  ears — "Help  me,  Louki."  Ah, 
this  was  the  secret  influence  which  had 
drawn  me  to  Chios ;  this  was  why 
God's  providence  had  led  me  hither. 
I  shall  save  her,  but  how?  One 
scheme  after  another  passed  through 
my  brain. 

Night  had  come  on,  but  it  was  not 
yet  dark.  The  moon  had  a  course  of 
two  hours  before  it  was  hidden,  and 
it  was  going  along  slowly  towards  the 
setting,  lighting  the  heaven  above  me. 
The  beams,  sporting  with  the  leaves  of 
the  trees,  fashioned  manifold  weird 
shadows  upon  the  ground  where  I  sat. 
I  looked  at  them,  and  listened  to  the 
barking  of  the  dogs  at  the  distant 
folds,  the  noise  of  the  grasshoppers, 
and  the  louder  croaking  of  the  frogs. 
My  attention  was  elsewhere,  and  I  lis- 
tened without  noticing ;  yet  those  clear 
sounds  on  that  still  night  were  im- 
pressed upon  my  memory,  as  were 
the  scent  of  the  flowers  and  the  sport 
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of  the  moonbeams  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees. 

When  the  moon  had  set  and  dark- 
ness had  come  on,  I  arose,  prayed 
God  for  help,  and  went  along  the  street 
without  hesitance,  for  I  had  resolved 
what  I  should  do.  I  had  thought  out 
my  plan.  My  purpose  was  formed. 
I  walked  forth  to  consummate  it.  I 
knew  God  was  my  helper. 

The  darkness  was  dense,  but  every- 
thing in  that  locality  was  known  to 
me  so  that  I  could  have  found  my  way 
with  my  eyes  shut.  When  I  came  to 
the  angle  of  the  wall  I  leaped  over  and 
found  myself  within  the  garden. 

I  stood  motionless,  waiting  to  see 
if  the  noise  of  my  leap  had  been  heard. 
Everything  was  still.  There  was 
neither  bark  of  dog  nor  human  voice. 
Only  a  few  steps  separated  me  from 
the  house  of  the  gardener.  The  door 
was  closed  but  I  raised  the  latch  and 
entered  the  hut.  How  often  I  had  vis- 
ited it  when  a  boy!  How  often  the 
old  man  had  taken  me  upon  his  knees 
and  satisfied  my  childish  appetite  with 
the  choicest  products  of  the  garden ! 

The  room  was  dark,  but  I  heard  the 
loud  breathing  of  the  old  man  as  he 
lay  asleep.  I  advanced  to  him  on 
tiptoe.  I  feared  lest  he  might  awake 
before  he  recognized  me,  and  I  wished 
to  prevent  his  alarm.  I  knelt  beside 
him  and  bent  down  and  spoke  his  name 
gently:  "Ghianni,  Ghianni,  I  am 
Loukis ;  do  not  fear  Loukis." 

The  old  man  awoke.  He  held  his 
breath,  but  did  not  speak  nor  move. 
He  thought,  perhaps,  that  he  was 
dreaming.  I  put  my  hand  on  his  arm 
and  spoke  his  name  once  more.  He 
sat  up  in  bed,  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  collected  himself.  He 
wished  to  light  a  lamp,  but  I  prevented 
it,  and  we  continued  our  talk  in  the 
darkness.  I  told  him  why  I  had  come 
to  our  tower,  and  begged  his  help. 


Immediately  he  arose,  got  ready, 
and  opened  the  door. 

Before  we  went  out  I  seized  his 
hand.  "Who  occupies  our  tower, 
Ghianni  ?" 

"Nesip  Agha." 

"WhoisNesipAgha?" 

"One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Asiatic 
Turks  who  have  ruined  us." 

"Is  he  there  himself  ?" 

"He  is  expected  tomorrow." 

"Has  he  Christian  women  in  his 
harem  ?" 

"Only  the  child  of  Calanis." 

"Where  is  her  father?" 

"The  Turks  have  killed  him." 

We  left  the  hut  and  proceeded  in 
silence  to  the  angle  of  the  garden  and 
came  to  the  familiar  apple  tree.  I 
pointed  out  the  spot  to  the  old  man; 
I  recollected  it  well.  I  thought  that 
I  still  saw  my  father  as  he  was  digging 
beside  me  and  the  two  bags  as  they 
lay  at  the  edge  of  the  open  ditch. 

The  spade  of  the  gardener  struck 
the  ground,  and  a  dull  sound  echoed 
throughout  the  garden. 

"Be  careful  lest  they  hear  us,  Ghi- 
anni ;   quietly,  quietly,  quietly. 

"There  is  no  reason  to  fear;  even 
if  they  should  hear,  there  would  be  no 
harm ;  they  would  suppose  that  I  am 
digging  a  trench  for  water." 

The  old  man  continued  his  work.  I 
began  with  my  spade  to  open  the  ditch, 
but  while  my  arms  rose  and  fell,  one 
gentle  voice  seemed  to  be  ringing  in 
my  ears:  "Louki,  help  me!"  Each 
sound  of  the  spade  spoke  in  that  voice, 
"Louki,  Louki !" 

Suddenly  there  was  heard  the  sound 
of  metal  against  metal.  I  leaped  with- 
in the  ditch  and  began  to  throw  out 
the  dirt  with  my  hands.  The  spade 
of  the  gardener  had  cut  the  bag.  I 
raised  it  with  care  and  laid  it  by  the 
root  of  the  tree.  Beneath  it  was  the 
other  bag.  I  put  it  beside  the  former, 
and  we  filled  up  the  hole  with  dirt. 
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"What  now  ?"    asked  the  old  man. 

"Now  the  bags  on  our  shoulders 
and  let  us  go." 

"Go  where?" 

"To  Neochori." 

"The  distance  is  long  and  the  dark- 
ness is  dense." 

"So  much  the  better  for  us,  Ghianni. 
Nobody  will  discover  us." 

"But  how  shall  we  get  into  Neo- 
chori with  the  bags  on  our  shoulders, 
and  one  is  broken  asunder;  there  is 
danger  of  losing  what  is  in  it.  Hold 
on  a  moment." 

And  Ghiannis  disappeared  on  a  run. 
In  a  short  time  he  returned  with  two 
baskets,  put  a  bag  in  each,  and  covered 
them  with  vegetables  and  herbs;  we 
lifted  the  baskets  on  our  backs  and 
started. 

It  was  almost  daybreak  when  we 
arrived  at  Neochori.  We  sat  down 
beside  a  hedge  by  the  wayside  to  wait 
until  the  day  was  more  advanced.  I 
was  fatigued.  My  shoulders  and 
arms  ached  under  the  unaccustomed 
weight  of  our  burdeg,  but  I  did  not 
think  of  my  weariness.  One  thought 
was  supreme  in  my  mind ;  one  passion 
held  my  heart,  and  I  felt  that  I  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  it.  I 
hoped  to  rescue  the  orphan  who  had 
called  to  me. 

When  the  sun  had  risen,  we  placed 
the  baskets  on  our  backs  once  more 
and  proceeded  along  our  way.  We 
entered  the  village  without  difficulty 
and  directed  our  steps  to  the  house  of 
Zenakis.  He  did  not  conceal  his  grat- 
itude when  he  saw  me  in  his  yard. 

"Welcome !"  he  exclaimed ;  "every- 
thing has  been  accomplished,  I  see, 
without  trouble." 

And  seeing  Ghiannis  behind  me,  he 
asked  who  he  was.  I  answered  that 
he  was  our  gardener. 

"You  proffered  me  your  help,"  I 
continued,  "and  I  have  come  to  seek 
it." 


"What  do  you  wish?  Has  anyone 
seen  you?  Are  the  Turks  pursuing 
you?" 

"No ;  but  the  Turks  hold  our  tower, 
and  a  Christian  girl,  whose  father  was 
a  friend  of  ours,  is  a  slave  there.  The 
girl  saw  me,  recognized  me,  called  out 
to  me,  and  we  must  save  her." 

"How  can  we  save  her  ?  It  can  not 
be  that  you  intend  to  steal  her?" 

"No;  we  must  ransom  her,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"But  where  are  the  means?  The 
Turks  sell  human  flesh  at  a  high  price, 
especially  when  it  is  delicate." 

"I  have  no  money,  but  I  have  these 
bags,  which  God  helped  me  to  find." 

"But  those  possessions  are  not  yours 
alone ;  they  belong  to  your  mother  and 
sisters.  Your  father  did  not  conceal 
them  for  you  to  do  with  them  as  you 
wished." 

"I  have  thought  of  all  this  before, 
and  have  made  my  resolution.  I  am 
convinced  that  my  father's  spirit  would 
not  disapprove  of  my  disposing  of  his 
inheritance  in  this  way,  and  I  know 
that  from  my  mother  I  shall  receive 
only  blessings  and  thanks.  As  far  as 
my  sisters  are  concerned,  I  have  faith 
in  God  that  He  will  grant  me  power 
to  provide  for  them  a  richer  dower 
than  their  share  in  these  possessions." 

"But  are  you  resolved  to  give  them 
all  up?" 

"All,  if  necessary." 

The  face  of  Zenakis  testified  to  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  disapprove  of  my 
resolution.  He  asked  and  received 
full  information  about  the  girl.  He 
wished  to  see  how  far  what  was  in  the 
bag  was  able  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  Turk,  and  led  us  to  his  chamber. 
We  emptied  the  bags.  There  were 
poured  out  on  the  floor  all  our  gold 
and  silverware,  which  constituted  the 
magnificence  of  that  period,  when 
houses  were  not  filled  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  art  of  the  Parisians  or  of 
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Vienna,  which  today  load  our  tables 
for  show  and  not  for  use.  Ornaments 
were  then  few  but  costly,  and  passing 
from  father  to  son  formed  a  real  treas- 
ure and  a  useful  resource  in  time  of 
necessity. 

I  urged  Zenakis  to  hasten  business 
with  the  Agha,  so  that  we  might  have 
time  to  depart  from  Chios  before  the 
sailing  of  the  Turkish  fleet;  but  the 
old  man  was  in  no  haste,  and  sought 
to  check  my  impatience.  Yet  under 
that  cold  and  stern  appearance  there 
was  concealed  a  generous  and  noble 
heart.  For  while  he  censured  me,  he 
had  ordered  his  servants  to  harness 
his  mule,  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
departed  for  our  tower. 

How  slow  were  the  hours  of  that 
morning!  The  most  of  it  I  spent  in 
the  garden  of  Zenakis,  behind  the 
house,  walking  up  and  down,  and  try- 
ing to  imagine  what  was  being  said 
at  that  moment  in  our  tower.  What 
Zenakis  would  say  was  easy  to  sur- 
mise, but  what  would  the  Turk  an- 
swer? Would  he  receive  the  ex- 
change, or  desire  to  keep  the  Christian 
girl  as  a  future  addition  to  his  harem  ? 
My  cheeks  burned.  I  got  up  and  sat 
down.  Every  sound  in  the  house, 
every  voice  in  the  street,  seemed  asso- 
ciated with  the  ransom  of  Despena. 

At  last  Zenakis  returned,  but  not 
alone.  I  heard  him  talking  in  Turk- 
ish in  the  court-yard.  Who  was  with 
him?  Was  it  the  Agha?  Did  he 
bring  Despena?  I  remained  hidden 
in  the  trees  in  the  garden.  Before  me 
was  the  window  of  the  chamber  where 
was  spread  out  the  ransom  for  the 
girl.  I  heard  Zenakis  and  the  Turk 
talking,  but  could  not  distinguish  what 
they  said.  Suddenly  I  saw  them  go 
to  the  window.  The  Agha,  a  magnifi- 
cent Turk,  held  a  platter  and  appeared 
to  be  testing  its  weight,  while  Zenakis, 
holding  two  vessels  in  his  hand,  was 
pointing  them  out  to  him.     My  hopes 


were  aroused.  The  Turk  was  looking 
at  them  and  did  not  refuse  them. 

They  retired  from  the  window,  and 
I  heard  the  voice  of  the  host  calling 
for  coffee,  and  later  I  heard  the  door 
of  the  court-yard  open  and  Zenakis 
bid  adieu  to  the  Agha.  The  door  was 
shut,  but  I  did  not  move.  I  had  not 
the  courage  to  ask  how  it  had  all 
turned  out.  Zenakis  came  and  found 
me  in  the  garden. 

"We  have  struck  a  bargain,  LoukL 
He  has  gone  after  the  girl.  By  night 
we  shall  have  her." 

I  fell  upon  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 
I  wept.  Why  ?  Does  the  heart  know 
why  it  throbs?  Is  analysis  possible 
for  the  inmost  feeling  of  the  soul  ?  It 
was  not  for  Despena's  sake  that  I  had 
gone  to  Chios,  but  yet  while  I  waited 
for  her  owner  to  bring  her,  my  whole 
life  seemed  centered  on  her.  I 
thought  not  of  the  treasure,  nor  of  the 
plans  I  had  made  in  case  I  found  it. 
I  thought  only  of  the  great  delight 
with  which  I  should  put  the  orphan 
into  the  arms  of  .my  mother. 

At  evening  the  Agha  returned, 
bringing  Despena.  He  went  away 
alone  with  the  two  baskets  of  Ghi- 
anni's.  When  he  had  gone,  Zenakis 
called  me  to  his  room. 

Despena  ran  to  me  as  soon  as  I  en- 
tered. She  wanted  to  speak,  but  could 
only  call  my  name,  "Louki,  Louki!" 
Tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks.  I  ex- 
tended my  hands.  She  seized  them 
and  wanted  to  kiss  them.  I  drew  her 
to  my  breast. 

The  same  night  we  departed  from 
Neochori  in  company  with  Ghiannis. 
A  peasant's  ass  carried  Despena,  dis- 
guised as  a  country  boy.  At  the  harbor 
we  found  a  boat  on  which  we  secured 
passage,  and  on  the  following  evening, 
under  a  favorable  wind,  we  set  sail, 
and  the  morning  after,  arrived  safely 
at  home. 

The  delight  of  my  mother  when  she 
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saw  me  can  not  be  described.  Her 
tears  of  joy  were  the  measure  of  the 
great  suspense  she  had  endured  in  my 
absence. 

"I  have  not  brought  your  treasure, 
my  mother,  but  this  is  what  I  have 
brought  you." 

And  I  drew  Despena  to  her  arms.  I 
knew  that  it  was  to  a  mother's  arms 
that  I  was  bringing  the  poor  orphan. 

I  took  up  my  business  once  more, 
and  later  I  went  to  Syros  where,  a 
little  while  after,  I  brought  our  family. 
God  blessed  my  efforts.  I  provided 
my  sisters  with  dowry  and  married 
them  to  my  partners. 

Four  years  after  my  last  departure 


from  Chios  I  wed,  with  the  blessing  of 
my  mother,  Despena. 

Some  time  later  I  departed  with  her 
to  England. 

Our  life  has  passed  happily  ever 
since,  but  never  in  the  midst  of  our 
present  joy,  have  we  forgotten  the  ex- 
periences of  our  youth.  Often  when 
I  see  my  daughters  and  my  grand- 
daughters arrayed  in  their  finery,  and 
my  wife  dressing  her  white  hair  ac- 
cording to  European  fashion,  I  bring 
to  her  mind  the  garb  she  wore  when, 
disguised,  I  conducted  her  on  a  peas- 
ant's ass.  We  laugh,  and  both  of  us 
bless  God  with  hearts  full  of  grat- 
itude. 


The  Shapeless  Shadow 

By  SARA  BEAUMONT  KENNED T 


I  COULD  not  tell  what  was  the 
matter  with  me,  but  I  knew  I 
felt  very  strangely,  and  some  in- 
stinct made  me  get  up  and  lock  the 
door  of  my  lonely  but  luxurious  bach- 
elor lodging.  In  my  veins  was  the 
"creepiness"  the  superstitious  regard 
as  an  indication  of  an  unseen  presence 
in  the  room.  I  wanted  to  peep  behind 
the  corners  of  the  furniture,  but  a  cu- 
rious disinclination  against  bodily  ac- 
tion prevented  me.  I  looked  at  the 
clock;  it  was  three  in  the  afternoon. 
The  rain  dripped  monotonously  past 
my  window;  the  fire  crackled  on  the 
hearth;  no  other  sound  was  in  the 
room.  It  was  only  my  own  black 
thoughts,  I  told  myself  reassuringly, 
knowing  better  than  all  the  world  how 
I  had  brooded  over  that  last  affair  with 
Kent.  Then  I  dropped  into  the  chair 
at  my  desk,  drew  the  writing  pad  to- 


ward me  and  picked  up  the  pen.  But 
my  fingers  did  not  move  over  the 
white  page;  a  sudden  inertness  came 
upon  me,  a  drowsiness  that  was  not 
sleep.  I  saw  my  hand  as  though  it 
had  been  the  hand  of  another  man.  A 
chilliness  as  of  an  icy  touch  swept  over 
me ;  a  palsying  stiffness  crept  into  my 
limbs;  then  my  head  sank  forward, 
and  darkness  came. 

Through  that  darkness  there  went 
the  rattle  from  the  street  below,  the 
ringing  of  bells,  muffled  voices,  and 
the  sound  of  knocking.  But  they  were 
all  as  the  shadow-sounds  of  a  dream, 
and  as  a  dream  they  passed. 

Something  over  which  I  exercised 
no  volition  seemed  to  stir  within  me. 
In  my  veins  was  a  pricking  sensation 
as  of  blood  beginning  to  flow;  and 
gradually  the  slow  thud  in  my  ears 
quickened  into  a  whir  of  sound.  Then 
consciousness  came  back,  and  I  lifted 
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my  head  from  the  desk  and  looked 
about  me.  The  fire  was  burned  out, 
but  the  sunshine,  streaming  through 
the  windows,  fell  over  me  in  a  warm, 
life-giving  flood.  The  eight-day  clock 
on  the  mantel  pointed  to  ten  minutes 
past  ten.  How  long  I  had  slept — 
from  three  yesterday  afternoon  1  Then 
the  silence  from  without,  the  absence 
of  the  city's  roar  of  traffic,  attracted 
me.  I  got  up  and  found  myself  at 
first  stiff  and  unsteady  on  my  feet; 
but  in  the  few  steps  it  took  me  to 
cross  to  the  window  this  feeling 
passed.  There  were  no  carts  nor  drays 
in  sight;  there  were  people,  many  of 
them,  coming  and  going,  but  they 
wore  their  best  clothes  and  walked 
leisurely.  Could  I  be  mistaken  as  to 
what  they  held  in  their  hands?  I 
pushed  up  the  sash  and  leaned  over  the 
sill.  No;  it  was  as  I  had  thought— 
the  things  they  carried  were  hymn- 
books  and  Bibles.  Just  then  a  news- 
boy passed  under  the  window  and  his 
voice  came  up  clear  and  piercing: 

"Here's  yo'  Sunday  papers!  S-u-n- 
d-a-y  p-a-p-e-r-s !" 

With  a  hot  choking  in  my  throat  I 
drew  back.  I  had  slept  on  my  desk 
yonder  from  Friday  until  Sunday — a 
period  of  forty-three  hours. 

My  first  thought  was  to  seek  a  phy- 
sician and  lay  the  case  before  him. 
But  I  hesitated ;  he  would  say  at  once 
that  I  had  only  been  sleeping  off  the 
effects  of  a  debauch,  and  he  would 
hold  to  his  opinion  with  the  tenacity 
of  his  profession,  although  I  knew 
quite  well  that  I  had  not  touched  a 
drop  of  spirits  in  a  week.  In  the  end 
I  resolved  to  keep  my  own  council.  I 
rang  my  bell  and  when  my  man  came 
with  my  coffee  I  eyed  him  suspiciously 
to  see  if  he  detected  anything  unusual 
in  my  appearance;  but  he  was  full  of 
voluble  apologies  for  having  been  ab- 
sent the  day  before;  a  chill  or  some- 
thing had  kept  him,  but  he  hoped  the 


boy  he  had  sent  in  his  place  had  been 
satisfactory.  What  coat  would  I  be 
pleased  to  wear  to  church  ?  I  answered 
vaguely  that  I  had  gotten  on  very 
well  without  him,  and  then  went  to 
my  toilet.  Before  going  out  I  scru- 
tinized myself  in  the  mirror  with  ex- 
ceeding care ;  but  beyond  rather  luster- 
less  eyes  I  found  nothing  amiss. 

The  weeks  passed,  and  I  kept  my 
secret,  brooding  over  it  in  my  soli- 
tude so  that  I  had  almost  ceased  to 
remember  Kent  and  the  cruel  wrong 
he  had  done  me.  Thus  I  was  more 
than  surprised  one  evening  when, 
without  any  previous  knocking,  he 
opened  my  door  and  entered.  I  had 
written  him  a  letter  a  few  days  before, 
asking  an  interview,  thinking  to  ap- 
peal to  his  manhood  to  set  me  right  in 
the  eyes  of  my  friends ;  for  in  his  im- 
placable way  he  had  woven  a  network 
of  malice  and  fraud  about  me  that  no 
effort  of  mine  could  break.  In  busi- 
ness, politics,  and  love  he  had  been  the 
granite  wall  against  which  I  had  run. 
Brilliant,  aggressive,  conscienceless,  he 
had  often  outstripped  me,  but  never 
until  now  had  I  made  any  overtures 
to  him ;  and  in  my  heart  I  had  expect- 
ed no  reply.  So  his  sudden  appear- 
ance filled  me  with  astonishment. 

Even  before  he  came  within  the  full 
glare  of  my  lamp  I  saw  how  pale  he 
was  and  what  a  vindictive  light  smol- 
dered in  his  eyes.  Mechanically  I  rose 
and  faced  him,  my  back  to  the  fire- 
place. We  neither  of  us  spoke  for  a 
moment ;  then  I  leaned  to  my  desk  and 
opened  the  drawer  where  my  revolver 
was.  He  made  a  scouting  movement, 
but  I  nevertheless  took  up  the  weapon ; 
then  he  said,  with  his  old-time  sneer: 

"You  will  not  need  it ;  mine  will  do 
the  work  you  have  in  mind.  Yes.  I 
wronged  you,  cheated  you,  triumphed 
over  you,  taunted  you,  but  the  victory 
has  turned  to  ashes.  I  am  weary  of 
it,  tormented  beyond  endurance  by  it. 
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But  my  hate  of  you  has  not  abated ;  I 
shall  drag  you  with  me  to  the  very 
gates  of  hell.  That  is  why  I  answer 
your  letter  in  person.  The  thing  I 
wanted  most,  that  for  which  I  would 
have  sold  my  soul  and  counted  the 
price  a  bauble,  I  cannot  wrest  from 
you — a  curse  on  you  for  it!  But  I 
shall  fix  it  so  that  when  I  am  gone  it 
shall  not  revert  to  you.  The  woman 
who  scorned  me  shall  never  lie  in  your 
arms.  I  am  tired  of  life,  but  you  shall 
not  benefit  by  my  death — that  is  why 
I  came  here  to  answer  you. 

A  dim  intuition  of  his  meaning  be- 
gan to  dawn  upon  me.  I  put  out  my 
foot  to  spring  upon  him,  but  some- 
thing, I  knew  not  what,  some  dead 
weight,  dragged  me  back.  It  was  not 
fear,  for  cravenness  had  never  been  my 
failing;  it  was  not  commiseration  for 
him,  for  of  that  I  had  none.  What, 
then — why  could  I  not  move?  My 
thoughts  flew  back  to  that  memorable 
Friday,  and  a  great  horror  seized  me ; 
that  same  nerveless  stagnation  was 
creeping  over  me ;  I  was  helpless — and 
he  meant  to  kill  himself  here  in  my 
apartments,  in  the  apartments  of  his 
bitterest  enemy,  and  leave  the  guilt  to 
me.  Could  fiend  of  inferno  have  con- 
cocted plan  more  hideous  and  ruinous  ? 

He  took  his  pistol  from  his  pocket 
and  laughed  diabolically  as  he  turned 
it  in  his  hand,  looking  to  its  death- 
loaded  cylinder.  I  tried  to  move,  to 
cry  out ;  but  my  limbs  were  rigid  and 
no  sound  broke  from  my  stiffened  lips. 
His  own  voice  came  to  me  distinctly, 
but  curiously,  as  from  some  far-off 
sphere,  growing  momentarily  huskier. 

"When  the  police  find  my  body  here 
tomorrow  the  law  will  know  how  to 
avenge  me — how  to  deal  with  the  mur- 
derer of  Paul  Kent" 

Then  the  weapon  in  his  hand  flashed 
upward  until  it  pointed  directly  at  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  for  to  seem 
to  come  from  me  the  bullet  must  hit 


him  squarely,  and  even  in  my  numbed 
and  helpless  condition  I  noticed  that 
he  turned  his  wrist  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  and  also  that  he  held 
the  weapon  as  far  from  his  face  as 
possible — he  wanted  no  powder  burn 
to  betray  him.  Then  I  saw  no  more, 
for  a  fathomless  darkness  fell  between 
us,  the  same  desolate,  impenetrable 
blackness  through  which  my  soul  had 
groped  during  those  other  terrible 
hours  of  sleep  or  living  death. 
Through  this  shadow  there  rang  a  sud- 
den piercing  sound,  but  whether  it 
were  a  pistol  shot  or  a  devil's  laugh 
my  swoonnig  senses  knew  not. 

An  intermittent  consciousness  came 
to  me  during  the  long  hours  that  must 
have  followed.  At  times  I  knew  that  I 
lay  on  my  face  upon  the  carpet,  and 
that  somewhere  that  ghastly  thing  was 
just  beyond  my  reach,  a  grinning 
mockery  in  the  dark,  a  fiendish  men- 
ace for  all  time.  Then  the  whirring 
in  my  ears  lessened  to  a  thud  and  a 
merciful  blankness  followed. 

But  I  knew  when,  in  the  morning, 
my  man  entered  and  fled ;  and  I  knew 
when  they  all  came,  the  police  and 
the  horror-seekers,  pounding  up  the 
carpeted  stair  into  the  chamber  of  liv- 
ing death  and  faded  life. 

Dead,"  they  cried,  pausing  beside 
Kent.  "Fainted,"  they  said,  coming 
on  to  me;  for  the  pricking  sensation 
was  again  in  my  veins,  the  thud  dying 
out  of  my  ears.  The  quick  chafing  to 
which  they  subjected  me  was  all  1 
needed,  and  presently  I  sat  up  and 
looked  around.  In  every  face  was  the 
accusation  Kent  had  planned,  and  the 
chief  of  police,  pointing  to  the  throb- 
less  figure  between  me  and  the  door, 
asked,  sternly: 

"How  came  this?" 

But  my  story  was  scoffed  at,  and 
that  night  I  lay  in  the  city  jail. 

When  the  trial  came  I  went  into 
court  hoping,  not  because  of  any  en- 
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couragement  from  my  lawyer,  but  be- 
cause sinking  men  catch  even  at 
straws,  and  what  was  I  but  a  swamped 
and  sinking  wreck?  The  prosecution 
had  a  strong  case.  The  long  and  bit- 
ter enmity  between  me  and  Kent  was 
laid  open  to  the  gossip-mongers  of 
the  town.  My  letter  asking  him  for 
an  interview  (which  he  had  left  con- 
spicuously upon  his  desk)  was  taken 
as  evidence  of  a  plot  on  my  part  to 
lure  him  to  his  destruction.  His  law- 
yers stated,  as  things  they  knew,  that 
he  had  gone  to  my  apartments  to  con- 
fer with  me  in  peace,  and  had  been 
met  at  the  door  with  the  assassin's 
blow.  The  bullet  which  had  done  the 
fatal  work  told  nothing  in  my  favor, 
for  both  pistols  were  of  the  same  cali- 
ber. In  his  weapon  three  chambers 
were  empty;  in  mine,  only  one.  I 
could  give  no  account  of  how  that 
ball  came  to  be  missing ;  I  knew  I  had 
recently  filled  the  cylinder,  and  I  was 
positive  I  had  not  shot  at  anything 
since.  This  confession  made  strongly 
against  me,  of  course,  but  as  it  was 
the  truth,  I  could  only  repeat  it.  The 
story  of  my  trance  was  looked  upon  as 
a  piece  of  rather  good  fictional  litera- 
ture, but  as  worthless  evidence.  Even 
my  physician  had  shaken  his  head 
when  I  told  him  of  it,  although  in 
court  he  did  what  he  could  to  establish 
my  testimony  by  citing  similar  in- 
stances of  cessation  of  visible  life.  I 
had  but  swooned  from  physical  weak- 
ness after  my  revolting  crime,  the 
prosecution  said.  I  had  been  expect- 
ing Kent;  standing  upon  the  rug  and 
facing  the  door  I  had  shot  him  as  he 
entered — my  position  when  found 
upon  the  floor  proved  this;  we  had 
both  fallen  so  that  our  heads  were  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  room.  If  there 
had  been  any  powder  stains  on  Kent's 
face  they  had  been  washed  away  by 
the  oozing  blood  and  brains ;  his  pistol 
had  fallen  to  one  side  as  though  in 


hastily  drawing  it  from  his  pocket  it 
had  dropped  on  the  floor.  Mine,  on 
the  contrary,  had  been  found  still  in 
my  grasp. 

My  friends  turned  from  me,  and 
from  the  woman  Kent  and  I  had  both 
loved  there  came  no  word. 

For  three  long,  burning  August 
days  we  fought  inch  by  inch  the  testi- 
mony of  the  prosecution,  and  shook  it 
at  but  one  point.  My  man,  who  had 
been  ill  from  the  day  of  his  ghastly 
find  in  my  room,  recovered  and  swore 
that  he  had  fired  that  missing  ball  from 
my  pistol  at  a  prowling  cat.  But  he 
was  an  obscure  and  unknown  servant, 
an  interested  party,  and  the  opposition 
quickly  slurred  his  testimony  with 
doubt.  The  result  seemed  inevitable 
— I  was  to  expiate  a  crime  I  never 
committed.  And  so  the  verdict  proved ; 
I  was  sentenced  to  capital  punishment, 
and  in  the  appeal  which  was  taken  the 
sentence  was  affirmed,  and  that  day 
month  set  for  my  execution. 

And  still  that  silence.  Could  Kent 
have  been  mistaken?  After  all,  had 
she  loved  him,  not  me? 

"If  we  could  only  have  established 
some  cause  for  his  suicide  in  order  to 
.  give  color  to  your  story !"  cried  my 
despairing  lawyer;  but  no  reason  for 
such  an  act  on  Kent's  part  had  been 
brought  out;  for,  unsanctioned  by 
her,  I  could  not  set  up  a  claim  to  her 
preference ;  that  was  the  rock  on  which 
our  case  had  gone  to  pieces.  He  had 
seemed  so  successful,  so  prosperous, 
that  surely  death  by  his  own  hand  had 
been  far  enough  from  his  thoughts. 
His  affairs  were  found  in  good  order. 
A  memorandum  among  his  papers, 
without  date,  stated  that  his  will,  in 
which  he  had  left  his  property  to  the 
woman  he  hoped  to  marry,  was  sealed 
up  in  a  box  in  his  safe.  The  lady  was 
enjoined,  under  pain  of  losing  the  be- 
quest, not  to  open  the  box  until  one 
year  from  the  time  of  his  death,  when- 
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ever  that  might  occur.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  eccentric  provision, 
there  was  nothing  unusual  in  any  of 
his  papers ;  so  we  had  scored  no  point 
against  him. 

The  days  of  that  last  month,  each 
one  a  slow  agony,  came  and  went. 
It  was  not  the  thought  of  the  actual 
death  that  unnerved  me,  but  it  was 
the  manner  of  dying  and  the  unde- 
served cause  that  preyed  upon  me.  I 
was  haunted  by  terrible  visions  and 
beset  by  wjeird  fancies;  there  were 
days  when  I  longed  vehemently,  pas- 
sionately, for  the  end  to  come,  and 
others  when  I  yearned  as  desperately 
to  clog  the  wheels  of  time  and  hold 
them  back  from  the  fatal  day. 

"He's  breaking  fast;  the  great  exe- 
cutioner of  us  all  may  yet  get  in  his 
work  ahead  of  you/'  I  heard  the  jail 
physician  say  to  my  custodian  outside 
of  my  cell  door  one  morning.    "I  shall 


not  be  surprised  to  find  him  dead  any 
day  I  come." 

And  I  prayed  that  it  might  be  so, 
that  death  should  find%me  thus  rather 
than  in  the  way  appointed  by  the  law. 
But  it  seemed  it  was  not  to  be,  for  the 
eve  of  my  execution,  a  soft  Novem- 
ber Sunday,  found  me  still  in  my  nar- 
row room  waiting.  I  sat  on  the  edge 
of  my  bed  smoking  and  going  over  in 
my  mind  all  the  preparations  I  had 
made  for  the  disposition  of  my  effects. 
Nothing  and  nobody  had  been  neg- 
lected. On  my  desk  lay  the  last  words 
I  would  ever  write,  a  declaration  of 
my  innocence  to  the  woman  who  was 
my  greatest  loss;  and  I  said  aloud  to 
myself : 

"I  am  ready,  Mr.  Sheriff!" 
The  sound  of  my  voice  in  the  lonely 
room  startled  me.    I  looked  up  hasti- 
ly and  my  eyes  fell  on  the  clock  on 
the  wall.     It  lacked  five  minutes  to 
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twelve.  At  twelve  tomorrow  I  would 
die.  Ah,  that  awful  hour!  A  horri- 
ble realization  of  the  coming  tragedy 
rushed  over  me;  I  saw  the  scaffold, 
the  jailer;  I  heard  in  fancy  the  voice 
of  the  priest  compending  my  soul  to 
God,  my  body  to  the  dust;  in  five 
minutes  more  the  black  cap  would  be 
over  my  eyes.  The  cold  sweat  of  ago- 
ny gathered  on  my  brow ;  with  the  fas- 
cination of  frenzy  I  watched  those  re- 
lentless hands  move  over  the  face  of 
the  clock — pitiful  Providence,  would 
nothing  stay,  them  ?  One  minute  more 
and  the  first  stroke  would  fall.  Ah, 
God,  God,  the  strangling  rope  and  the 
cap  of  darkness ! 

Bang! 

With  a  shriek  of  terror  I  staggered 
up,  catching  at  my  throat,  tearing  a? 
my  forehead,  digging  my  nails  into 
my  flesh  to  break  away  its  invisible 
bonds.  Not  death  itself  when  it  came 
would  be  more  real  and  awful ! 

Then  suddenly  there  came  upon  me 
the  inertness  I  had  come  to  know,  the 
cessation  of  volition,  the  deadening  of 
sensibilities,  the  running  down  of  the 
wheels  of  motion.  And  the  Shadow, 
the  terrible,,  shapeless  Shadow, 
wrapped  me  in  its  pitiless  folds;  and 
in  my  pulseless  body  my  tortured  soul 
lay  dormant. 
****** 

A  voice  of  singing  pierced  faintly 
the  engulfing  gloom,  a  far-away,  sweet 
strain  as  from  an  angel's  throat — in- 
termittent, yet  persistent.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  lay  there  for  years  and 
listened  to  that  voice  without  a  desire 
to  move.  Then  as  the  pricking  in  my 
veins  grew  sharper  there  came  a  faint 
wish  to  seek  the  voice,  to  find  where  it 
was  hidden  in  that  rayless  blackness. 
But  in  the  Shadow  the  fates  had 
chained  me  moveless,  helpless;  not  a 
muscle  could  I  contract,  not  an  eyelid 
could  I  lift.  Dimly  and  then  definite- 
ly a  great  horror  came  upon  me — that 


voice  was  singing  my  funeral  hymn; 
they  were  preparing  to  bury  me,  to 
cover  me  away  forever  from  the  air 
and  sun — and  I  knew  I  was  not  dead ! 

The  voice  ceased  singing  and  an 
age,  a  long  eternity  of  silence,  went 
by  before  a  warm  hand  began  to  chafe 
at  my  wrists  and  temples.  The  prick- 
ing in  my  veins  increased  and  in  my 
ears  was  the  roar  as  of  streams  sud- 
denly unleashed  of  ice;  the  Shadow 
lost  its  inkiness  and  took  on  a  purple 
tone.  And  all  this  while  the  chafing 
of  the  warm  hands  went  on,  and  a 
pleading  voice  spoke  my  name  again 
and  again. 

Then,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come, 
the  deadness  went  out  of  my  limbs ;  I 
thrust  aside  those  hands  and  sat  up, 
looking,  as  I  did  so,  straight  into  the 
eyes  of  her  whose  love  had  been  the 
one  thing  Kent  could  not  wrest  from 
me,  but  whom  I  had  thought  lost  to 
me  through  his  machinations.  They 
say  I  cried  aloud,  and  laughed,  and 
sang,  but  I  have  no  memory  of  any- 
thing save  the  clinging  arms  that 
caught  me  fast  and  the  dear  lips 
against  my  face.  Despair  had  ended 
in  Elysium ;  the  world  was  mine ! 

Then  suddenly  i  remembered. 

"What  day  is  this?"  I  asked. 

"Monday." 

The  fatal  day  that  was  to  end  all 
things !  Slowly,  with  the  accumulated 
terror  of  centuries  creeping  icily 
through  me,  I  turned  my  eyes  upward 
to  the  face  of  the  clock. 

The  hands  pointed  to  four. 

The  hour  had  gone  by.  I  did  not 
fall  because  of  the  true  arms  that  held 
me  and  the  tender  voice  that  cried : 

"Have  no  fear,  beloved,  for  all  is 
explained  and  you  are  cleared  and 
free.". 

Then  after  awhile  they  told  me  the 
whole  story;  and  as  I  listened  the 
strength  of  hope  and  youth  streamed 
through  my  being,  and  a  peace  which 
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I  had  not  known  for  years  came  into 
my  heart  and  steadied  my  nerves  so 
that  never  again  would  that  death-in- 
life  be  able  to  steal  upon  and  give  me 
over  to  that  dread,  shapeless  Shadow. 

Remembering  the  story  of  my  for- 
mer attacks,  when  they  found  me  un- 
conscious, the  authorities  had  called 
in  the  physician  and  set  a  watch  upon 
me.  And  then  she  had  come  in  haste 
and  exultation.  Desperately  ill  at  the 
time  of  Kent's  suicide,  she  had  known 
nothing  for  several  months  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  trial  nor  of  the  legacy  be- 
queathed to  her.  Then  a  conviction 
came  upon  her  that  in  that  close-sealed 
box  lay  a  key  to  this  dark  mystery; 
but  her  father,  believing  this  to  be 
but  an  idle  fancy,  and  thinking  of  the 
stern  condition  attached  to  its  opening, 
hid  the  box  from  her.  It  was  only 
upon  the  eve  of  my  proposed  execu- 
tion that  she  had  gotten  possession  of 
it.  The  condition  of  its  opening  had 
been  as  nothing  when  weighed  against 
a  human  life,  and  that  the  life  of  the 
man  she  loved.  The  seal  was  unhes- 
itatingly broken  and  tied  up  with  the 
will  was  a  letter.    It  told  her  all. 

The  whole  of  his  success,  commer- 
cial and  political,  so  the  letter  ran, 
had  been  built  upon  a  fraud,  a  secret 
crime,  the  proofs  of  which  had  been 
stolen  from  him,  so  that  some  un- 
known enemy  held  him  at  his  mercy; 
for  a  revelation  meant  utter  ruin.  Any 
day,  any  hour  of  the  day,  this  fate 
might  face  him;  and  on  this  rack  of 
suspense  he  had  lived  for  days,  dread- 
ing every  sunrise,  afraid  of  his  own 
house  by  night.  Her  final  repulse  of 
him,  joined  to  this  haunting  fear,  had 
driven  him  to  desperation,  and  to  an- 
ticipate the  law  seemed  the  one  course 
left  to  him;  he  would  not  live  to  feel 
the  world  spit  upon  him.  But  /  should 
•not  profit  by  his  fall,  his  unsatisfied 
venom  would  not  permit  that — he 
would  drag  me  down  with  him.    My 


letter  furnished  him  with  the  frame- 
work for  his  devilish  scheme.  If  nec- 
essary, he  would  shoot  me  also  rather 
than  fail;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
that  merciful.  He  preferred  that  I 
should  die  as  a  felon  on  the  gallows. 
The  strange  provision  in  his  will  was 
to  guard  against  her  saving  me;  and 
yet,  with  a  fiendish  exultation,  he 
wanted  her  to  know,  when  too  late, 
that  the  man  whom  she  had  preferred 
above  him  was  not  the  assassin  he  had 
been  represented.  He  intended  that 
all  her  after  life  should  be  filled  with 
self-reproach  for  having  believed  so 
vilely  of  me  and  for  having  let  the 
proofs  lie  useless  while  she  waited  for 
his  ill-got  gold.  This  was  to  be  his 
revenge  upon  her,  the  one  thing  in 
life  he  had  most  wanted  and  yet  failed 
to  attain.  So  his  malice  reached  out 
even  to  the  thing  he  had  loved. 

And  thus  it  was  that  I  went  out  into 
the  world  again  not  only  free,  but  vin- 
dicated, so  that  men  no  longer  looked 
coldly  upon  me.  And  clasped  in  mine, 
I  held  the  hand  of  the  woman  who 
had  saved  me.  Never  again  would 
my  soul,  tortured  by  bitterness  and 
humiliation,  wander  from  my  body  for 
a  space  while  that  stony  stillness  set- 
tled in  my  limbs;  for  the  tonic  that 
comes  of  love  and  tranquillity  temper- 
ed my  nerves  to  their  normal  steadi- 
ness and  flushed  my  veins  with  health- 
ful blood  that  beat  its  regular  course 
from  heart  to  brain  and  brain  to  heart 
with  never  a  staying  force. 

And  those  stolen  proofs  of  Kent's 
guilt,  what  of  them?  Why  had  not 
the  thief  struck  him  down  as  seemed 
his  intention?  And  when  he  himself 
had  anticipated  the  blow  by  his  own 
act,  why  had  not  the  proofs  been 
offered  to  me  as  evidence  in  my  trial  ? 
I  was  rich  and  would  have  beggared 
myself  to  possess  them.  But  even 
now,  when  their  existence  was  known, 
the  strictest  official  search   failed  to 
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unearth  them.  And  then,  just  as  we 
had  ceased  to  hope  and  had  settled 
down  into  the  new  life,  opening  like  a 
rose-hued  flower  ahead  of  us,  the  mys- 
tery was  explained. 

A  woman — the  wraith  of  by-gone 
days,  the  one  of  all  God's  creatures 
who  had  really  loved  the  handsome, 
depraved  Kent — fainting  in  front  of 
our  mansion,  was  carried  in  and  care- 
fully nursed  to  her  death.  And 
through  the  raving  of  her  delirium 
there  ran  the  story  of  her  abandon- 
ment, of  her  jealousy,  of  her  secret 
theft  from  his  safe,  of  her  desperate 
plan  to  compel  his  loyalty  or  wreak 
her  vengeance  for  her  wrongs.  Spas- 
modically, and  at  times  well  nigh  in- 
coherently, she  shrieked  out  her  story ; 
but  patiently  we  followed  her  babbling 
until  we  knew  the  end — how,  in  a  sud- 
den, woman-like  softening,  she  had  re- 
pented of  her  intention  to  betray  him, 
and  had  gone  one  night  to  give  up 
the  proof  and  beg  forgiveness.  But 
the  dwelling  had  been  a  hideous  char- 
nel-house with  its  closed  shutters  and 


crape  hangings,  and  she  had  crept 
away  to  her  garret  and  tasted  neither 
food  nor  drink  for  days.  Then  as  a 
propitiation  to  the  dead,  she  had 
burned  the  papers.  No  matter  who 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  deed,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  he  should  remain  as 
he  had  always  been — brilliant,  success- 
ful, unsullied  of  crime.  Day  by  day 
she  starved  in  her  garret  rather  than 
claim  any  reward  and  give  his  name 
to  infamy.  If  to  others  there  was  in- 
justice or  guilt  in  this,  she  would  bear 
the  punishment  through  all  eternity  if 
so  he  could  be  spared,  his  name  left 
white  before  the  world. 

Thus  in  the  trampled,  tempestuous 
heart  love  had  conquered  hate,  and 
jealousy  had  softened  to  womanly 
compassion.  It  is  by  such  repentance 
and  self-torture  that  the  women  who 
lose  this  world  win  the  world  to  come. 

And  so  out  of  the  ravings  of  this 
scorned  but  faithful  woman  there  came 
a  light,  and  the  last  snarl  in  the  tan- 
gled mystery  of  my  life  was  un- 
ravelled. 
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The  Hon.  John  Bell  on  the  Nebraska  Bill 


[An  Unpubushed  Letter] 


Washington,  April  21,  1854. 
My  Dear  Saunders: 

I  have  had  several  letters  from  you 
— all  very  acceptable.  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  happy  marriage,  and  I 
wish  you  the  fullest  measure  of  do- 
mestic felicity. 

I  have  not  written  you,  because  I 
have  really  not  had  time.  You  will 
see  my  course  on  the  Nebraska  ques- 
tion. When  I  saw  all  the  South  going 
headlong  into  the  support  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  some  of  my  colleagues 
(Whigs)  as  zealous  as  any  others, 
however  strange  and  unaccountable  it 
was  to  me,  I  was  really  desirous  of  not 
breaking  the  ranks ;  but  I  found  three 
of  my  Whig  colleagues  in  the  House 
resolved  to  go  against  it,  and  I  finally 
resolved  to  obey  the  dictates  of  my 
own  judgment  and  go  with  them.  I 
could  not  have  voted  for  the  bill  in  any 
event,  as  it  contained  provisions  I  was 
deeply  committed  against  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress — but  I  could  have 
avoided  saying  anything  against  it, 
and  I  could  have  dodged  the  vote.  I 
thought  the  proposition  to  repeal  the 
Missouri  Compromise  a  most  foolish 
and  mischievous  one,  and  so  said  in 
private  to  my  colleagues  from  the 
first.  I  really  believe,  but  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know,,  that  Jones  and  Zolli- 
coffer  went  into  the  support  of  the 
repeal  because  they  thought  it  a  good 
party  move — and  they  did  not,  as  I 
conjecture,  think  that  Douglas  would 
venture  to  come  up  to  Dixon's  propo- 
sition for  a  repeal  out  and  out.  When 
he  did  so,  I  suppose  they  felt  bound  by 
consistency  to  support  his  bill. 


The  whole  movement  by  Douglas 
from  the  first  was  to  get  up  some 
counter  excitement  to  call  off  the 
public  attention  from  the  conduct  of 
the  administration  in  appointing  so 
many  free-soilers  and  abolitionists  to 
office — for,  though  Douglas  did  not 
care  what  became  of  Pierce,  he  did  not 
wish  the  Democratic  party  to  go  down. 
He  calculated,  as  did  Pierce  after- 
wards, that  the  Softs*  of  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  upon  whom  he  had  be- 
stowed the  greatest  amount  of  patron- 
age, would  certainly  vote  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  but 
both  Douglas  and  Pierce  were  mis- 
taken in  that.  The  Southern  Demo- 
crats went  in  for  the  repeal,  I  think, 
as  a  good  party  move,  to  show  the 
South  that,  although  the  administra- 
tion bestowed  so  many  offices  on  free- 
soilers  and  abolitionists,  still  he  was  a 
strong  Southern  man  in  his  principles. 
Some  of  the  secession  and  fire-eating 
Democratic  members  doubtless  went 
in  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, foreseeing  that  it  would  cre- 
ate great  excitement  at  the  North,  but 
rejoiced  at  the  thought,  as  it  tended  to 
get  up  a  general  agitation  which  might 
end  in  a  separation  of  the  Union. 
They  had  a  right  to  believe  that  no 
more  fugitive  slaves  would  be  captured 
at  the  North,  and  that  would  lead  to 
excitement  in  the  South,  and  so  the 
work  would  go  on. 

After  all,  if  the  bill  Had  been  pre- 
sented in  the  Senate  at  first  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  passed  that  body,  I 

*A  faction  of  New  York  Democrats  least  favor- 
able to  slavery. 
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do  not  believe  that  it  would  have  re- 
ceived a  single  Southern  vote — but, 
after  they  had  once  declared  their  pur- 
pose to  support  it,  and  having  got 
their  passions  and  their  pride  up, 
Badger's  amendment  was  swallowed, 
which  took  away  the  last  shred  of 
benefit  which  the  South  could  have 
hoped  to  derive  from  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  I  doubt 
whether  the  bill  will  pass  the  House 
without  striking  out  Clayton's  amend- 
ment, and  that  will  make  the  bill  still 
more  odious  in  the  South — but  it  will 
give  increased  strength  in  the  North. 

Now,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  measure 
North.  So  far,  it  has  had  the  effect 
of  killing  off  the  administration  in  all 
the  North,  except,  perhaps,  in  Michi- 
gan, Illinois  and  Iowa.  Many  think 
it  is  gone  in  those  States,  but  the  popu- 
larity of  Douglas  in  Illinois,  and  Cass 
in  Michigan,  may  save  those.  States,  as 
the  deep  interest  felt  in  Iowa  in  having 
these  territories  established  may  save 
that  State,  and  so  of  Missouri.  In- 
diana may  possibly  be  saved.  Doug- 
las and  his  party  rest  all  their  hopes  of 
success  hereafter  on  the  popularity  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  inhabitants  of  a  terri- 
tory as  well  as  of  a  State — in  other 
words,  they  look  with  some  confidence 
to  the  principle  of  "squatter  sovereign- 
ty" the  basis  of  the  measure  which 
they  think  will  be  the  doctrine  of  the 


people  of  the  North  when  they  shall 
have  full  time  to  consider  the  subject. 
Every  Northern  man  here,  and  every 
Northern  Democratic  paper  which 
favors  this  bill,  inculcates  the  idea  that 
slavery  can  not  go  into  these  territo- 
ries, and  that  the  measure  is,  in  fact, 
one  in  favor  of  "freedom";  though 
here  the  friends  of  the  bill  from  the 
North  do  not  say  much  on  that  point. 
You  see,  that  is  the  President's  view. 
That  many  of  the  Southern  Democrats 
in  Congress  went  into  the  support  of 
the  bill  to  get  up  another  row  between 
the  two  sections,  with  a  view  to  final 
secession,  is  strongly  countenanced  by 
the  fact  that  they  swallowed  "squatter 
sovereignty"  in  this  bill,  which,  you 
know,  was  so  odious  and  hateful  to 
them  heretofore. 

Another  design  of  this  bill  was 
probably  to  put  an  extinguisher  upon 
the  Whig  party — and  as  many  of  the 
Whigs  of  the  South  took  the  bait,  it 
may  have  that  effect.  We  will  see. 
Write  me.       Yours  truly, 

Jno.  Bell. 

R.  T.  Saunders,  Esq. 

P.  S. — Cullom  made  the  most  effect- 
ive and  killing  speech  against  the  bill 
of  any  yet  made.  You  will  see  in  the 
Union  of  today  that  war  is  regularly 
declared  against  him.  Etheridge  and 
Taylor  will  make  strong  speeches, 
also.— J.  B. 
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The  Revival  of  Eleanor 


By  LYNN  ROBT  MEEKINS 


OF  course  it's  nothing  serious. 
She  is  not  really  ill,  but  she 
lacks  appetite  and  interest  and  needs 
a  new  atmosphere — something  that 
will  stimulate  her — help  her  mind  as 
well  as  her  body.  I  am  going  to  send 
you  both  to  Atlantic  City." 

"Atlantic  City  in  summer !"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Tell. 

"Atlantic  City  in  summer,"  re- 
peated the  doctor.  "Unfashionable 
you  think,  and  that's  the  reason  I  want 
you  to  go.  You  have  followed  the 
rounds  until  both  of  you  are  suffering 
from  the  monotony.  You  need  a  real 
change." 

"Then  Atlantic  City — in  summer, 
too;  think  of  it! — will  provide  the 
necessary  distraction?" 

"Atlantic  City  in  summer,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Tell,  would  distract  the  Sphynx. 
You  will  not  regret  it.  There  are  ad- 
mirable hotels  and  thousands  of  excel- 
lent people— -even  the  mob  .is  not  so 
bad  as  you  think  it  is — and  the  miles 
of  board  walk- — esplanade  they  try  to 
call  it — and  the  comfortable  rolling 
chairs — use  them  as  much  as  you  can 
— and  the  bathers  and  the  life  savers — 
really,  there  is  enough  to  give  you  a 
new  thrill  every  day — and  a  few  thrills 
will  do  Eleanor  more  good  than  any 
medicine." 

So  it  happened  that  the  following 
Thursday  morning  Mrs.  Tell  and  her 
niece,  Miss  Eleanor  Jarvis,  crossed 
North  River  and  found  their  Pullman 
compartment  at  Jersey  City.  The 
ride  of  three  hours  yielded  little. 
Only  once  or  twice  did  the  slender 


young  woman  with  the  dark  hair  and 
the  resigned,  patrician  face  direct  her 
dreamy  eyes  upon  the  flat,  fleeing 
landscape.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until 
the  journey  was  almost  ended  that  she 
quit  her  repose. 

The  train  had  shot  through  a  cut 
between  sand  banks  and  had  rushed 
full  speed  upon  a  wide  area  of  marsh. 
Suddenly  the  passengers  looked  eager- 
ly from  the  windows. 

Mrs.  Tell  pushed  the  button  and 
asked,  "Porter,  what  is  the  matter?" 
He  pointed  across  the  marsh. 

"It's  a  race,"  he  said.  "That's  the 
other  train  over  there,  Mam,  and  these 
are  the  meadows,  and  the  ingineers 
are  fightin'  it  out.  Last  time  we 
struck  'em  they  beat  us,  but  we've  got 
our  new  flyer  today  and " 

The  other  road  was  a  full  mile  away 
but  the  tracks  came  gradually  nearer, 
like  sides  of  a  triangle,  and  thus  the 
excitement  grew.  The  sporting  brok- 
ers made  bets,  and  the  children  cried 
in  glee.  Each  engine  was  fighting 
like  a  steam  demon.  Every  bit  of 
power  was  used — not  even  a  spoonful 
was  wasted  for  the  whistle. 

Nearer — nearer  they  came;  each 
seemed  to  be  as  far  ahead  as  the  other 
— and  then  suddenly  they  swung  al- 
most side  by  side!  So  quickly  was 
this  done  that  Eleanor,  who  was  sit- 
ting next  to  the  window,  jumped  back 
in  sheer  fright.  Then  the  passengers 
drew  long  breaths.  The  race  was 
over,  and  a  blast  of  victory  from  the 
engine  settled  the  brokers'  bets. 

Mrs.  Tell's  nerves  finally  returned 
to    the    normal,  and    she    remarked, 
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"Well,  my  dear,  possibly  the  doctor 
arranged  this  for  thrill  number  one." 

After  the  trains  reached  the  point 
where  the  tracks  came  closest  together 
they  slowed  down  and  went  their 
proper  ways  across  the  bridges  to  the 
island  which  grows  each  year  from  a 
quiet  little  city  to  a  packed  and  push- 
ing pandemonium  of  hundreds  of 
thousands — and  judging  from  the 
noise  a  large  part  of  the  population 
was  at  the  station  when  the  two  ladies 
gazed  upon .  the  long  platform.  The 
row  of  vehicles  seemed  endless.  As 
men  left  the  train  many  of  them  were 
kissed  spectacularly  by  freckled-faced 
children  and  sunburned  matrons,  and 
others  received  effusive  greetings 
from  young  women  who  made  up  all 
the  known  varieties  of  the  summer 
girl.     It  was  a  Babel  of  voices. 

Mrs.  Tell  and  Miss  Jarvis  marched 
heroically  through  the  mob  and  finally 
found  the  omnibus  for  their  hotel — no 
single  carriage  being  available — and 
squeezed  themselves  in.  Not  a  word 
did  they  exchange,  but  preserved  their 
pride  even  in  the  humiliation  of  riding 
in  a  carry-all.  Not  even  when  the 
lady  in  the  corner  with  the  display  of 
diamonds  exclaimed,  "Ain't  it  grand  ?" 
did  they  even  smile.  There  was  a 
something  in  the  fine  salt  air  that  the 
nostrils  liked,  but  then  it  was  bumped 
out  by  the  plunging  vehicle. 

"I  suppose  that  was  intended  for 
thrill  number  two,"  said  Eleanor,  with 
a  smile,  after  they  stood  on  the  pave- 
ment and  waited  for  someone  to  take 
their  satchels.  But  Mrs.  Tell  did  not 
deign  to  reply. 

Their  rooms  were  all  that  they 
could  desire.  They  had  their  own  salt 
water  bath — so  refreshing  it  was  after 
the  railroad  ride  through  a  State 
where  the  dust  is  so  thick  that  they 
have  to  keep  it  down  by  endless  petro- 
leum on  the  roadbed.    They  also  had 


a  good  dinner,  and  they  retired  early. 
But  they  had  lived  in  about  all  the  best 
hotels  from  London  to  Hong  Kong 
and  from  San  Francisco  to  Cairo,  and 
the  experience  was  the  same  old  thing. 
The  modern  chef  has  even  robbed 
travel  of  variety.  The  bill  of  fare 
with  impartial  hand  distributes  its 
ennui  and  monotony  over  both  hemi- 
spheres. It  is  only  when  travelers  mix 
with  the  common  crowd  that  they  get 
the  changes  and  the  interest. 

Mrs.  Tell  and  Miss  Jarvis  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  mob  the  next 
morning.  It  was  Friday.  The  ad- 
vance forces  of  the  legions  that  over- 
run the  island  on  Sundays  began  to 
arrive  on  Friday,  knowing  a  thing  or 
two  about  getting  rooms,  and  coming 
from  the  North  and  from  the  South — 
from  New  York  in  trains  run  in  Rouble 
sections,  from  Washington  and  Balti- 
more in  specials,  and  from  the  West 
in  long  trains  of  Pullmans. 

Mrs.  Tell  and  Miss  Jarvis  left  the 
hotel  shortly  before  eleven  o'clock 
Friday,  and  made  their  way  to  the 
broad  avenue  of  boards  that  skirts  the 
shore  for  miles,  the  longest  and  most 
extraordinary  thing  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  and  joined  silently  in  the  pro- 
cession. It  was  a  jostling  throng, 
with  newsboys  crying  the  morning 
papers,  with  noise  from  the  organs  and 
merry-go-rounds  that  lined  the  inner 
side  of  the  esplanade,  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  passing  in  two 
streams,  old  people  and  babies,  clerks 
and  millionaires,  porters  and  states- 
men, women  with  flaring  parasols  with 
men  in  white  flannels  that  had  not  yet 
grown  away  from  the  creases  of  the 
bargain  counter.  It  was  all  kinds  and 
everybody ! 

Very  soon  Mrs.  Tell  and  Miss 
Eleanor  hired  chairs — reclining  reali- 
zations of  comfort  on  rubber  tires, 
pushed  by  negroes  for  forty  cents  per 
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hour — or  without  the  attendant  twen- 
ty-five cents.  And  they  made  a  run 
of  the  board  walk,  enjoying  the  ocean, 
drinking  in  the  air,  and  growing 
weary  of  it  all. 

"Take  us  out  on  the  pier,  where  we 
can  see  the  bathers/'  said  Mrs.  Tell, 
and  out  on  the  pier  they  were  wheeled. 
The  men  got  them  good  positions,  and 
they  sat  gazing  upon  the  inextricable 
mass  of  humanity  that  was  falling 
down  and  jumping  up  and  diving 
under  and  floating  and  turning  somer- 
saults and  altogether  looking  more 
like  a  water  circus  than  daily  ablution. 

The  big  crowd  was  quite  away  from 
the  pier  because  the  bathing  was  safer 
there.  So  when  nearer  the  pier — al- 
most aside  of  it  in  fact — a  young  man 
with  the  build  of  an  athlete  and  a 
young  woman  with  the  form  of  a  god- 
dess— by  the  way,  do  goddesses  trim 
their  bathing  suits  in  red? — rushed 
down  in  full  run  into  the  water,  the 
people  on  the  pier  above  them  had  a 
good  view  .of  the  race.  And  he 
caught  her,  too.  And  he  grasped  her 
hand  and  kept  on  into  the  deeper 
water  and  she  flung  off  his  grasp  an 
instant  later  and  dived.  It  bewildered 
him,  and  he  turned  to  see  where  she 
had  gone,  and  of  course  just  then  the 
big  wave  struck  him,  and  when  he 
came  up  with  streaming  eyes  and  a 
throatful  of  salt  water,  she  was  stand- 
ing and  laughing  merrily  at  his  plight. 

Miss  Eleanor  was  the  first  to  see 
this  spectacle,  and  she  sank  still  fur- 
ther back  into  the  chair  as  she  said  to 
herself  in  utter  incredulity  and  aston- 
ishment, "Clif!" 

And  Mrs.  Tell  experienced  a  feeling 
of  dismay  and  dizziness  as  she  said  to 
herself,  "Clifton  r 

But  now  the  two  bathers  were  out 
still  further.  He  was  holding  her 
hand  and  lifting  her  over  the  waves, 
and  he  put  his  arm  around  her  as  a 


monster  wave  came  rolling  in.  And 
then  she  pushed  him  off  and  struck 
boldly  out,  swimming.  He  followed, 
and  soon  they  were  beyond  the  crowd, 
and  the  life-savers  bobbing  up  and 
down  in  the  boats  began  to  get  near  in 
case  they  should  give  out.  But  he 
called  for  her  to  turn,  and  even  com- 
manded her,  and  thus  they  made  their 
way  back  to  shore,  riding  upon  the 
wave  crests,  and  finally  standing  on 
the  sand,  blowing  for  breath  and  say- 
ing things  that  made  both  laugh. 
Well,  well,  a  little  touch  of  red  does 
become  a  goddess,  and  too  much  of  a 
bathing  suit  is  a  hindrance ! 

"Porter,"  said  Mrs.  Tell— she  did 
not  know  what  else  to  call  him — he 
was  not  a  driver,  of  course,  and  Mrs. 
Tell  had  never  called  a  man  a  pusher — 
"Porter,  roll  us  to  the  other  side  of  the 
pier." 

"Why,  Aunt?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  like  it  here.  It  may 
be  quieter  over  there." 

It  was.  The  stretch  of  beach  was 
almost  deserted,  for  the  extra  attrac- 
tions had  taken  the  crowd  elsewhere. 
They  had  just  gotten  settled  in  their 
new  location  when  they  heard  voices 
just  below  them. 

"Oh,  come  now — just  a  run  up  to 
the  boat — it's  a  bare  fifty  yards — box 
of  the  best  candy  to  the  worst  cigar. 
Nobody's  looking.     Are  you  ready?" 

"Wait  a  minute,"  and  the  same  girl 
in  the  same  bathing  suit — the  red  was 
somewhat  damp  but  still  radiant — 
walked  from  under  the  pier  and 
quickly  glanced  upwards.  She  then 
went  back. 

"Anybody  there?"  he  asked  with  a 
laugh. 

"Just  one  nice  cat  and  a  pale  little 
kitten,"  she  replied.  "Will  you  make 
it  chocolates?" 

"Anything  you  want.  Now — 
ready — one — two — three — go. " 
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And  they  went  like  the  wind,  and 
the  young  man  was  genuinely  aston- 
ished when  he  could  not  catch  the  flee- 
ing goddess. 

"Porter,"  said  Mrs.  Tell,  severely, 
"take  us  out  to  the  end  of  the  pier." 

"Why,  Aunt,  don't  you  like  it 
here?" 

"I'm  tired  of  it,"  she  replied.  And 
they  went  out  to  the  end  of  the  pier, 
where  they  could  see  nothing  but  salt 
water  on  one  side  and  on  the  other 
miles  and  miles  of  board  walk  and 
architecture  gone  mad,  and  along  the 
beach  people  from  the  distance  looked 
like  a  pantomime  show  of  doll  babies. 

After  luncheon,  Mrs.  Tell  thought 
of  the  doctor's  instructions,  and  or- 
dered the  chairs  for  half-past  four 
o'clock.  She  directed  Eleanor  to  take 
a  nap,  and  then  sank  sweetly  into  her 
usual  siesta,  while  Eleanor  stared  out 
of  the  window  and  seemed  to  see  not 
the  ocean  that  rolled  in  and  out — in 
and  out — murmuring  and  sighing  and 
dying  away,,  like  life  or  love. 

In  the  afternoon  they  went  almost 
to  the  Inlet,  where  through  a  narrow 
and  tortuous  channel  the  ocean  greets 
the  streams  that  surround  the  island. 
Here  the  board  walk  comes  so  close 
that  the  passing  yachts  are  in  full  view 
—indeed,  everything  and  everybody 
on  their  decks  can  be  plainly  seen. 

It  was  almost  six  o'clock  when  the 
two  ladies  in  their  chairs  neared  this 
point,  and  one  of  the  yachts  was  com- 
ing in.  It  swept  by  like  a  bird  flying 
to  its  nest — and  over  the  side  showed 
a  white,  miserable  face,  and  holding 
her  head  was  an  anxious  young  man. 
(Really,  a  goddess  should  never  get 
seasick.) 

"Porter,"  said  Mrs.  Tell,  "you  may 
return." 

That  night  there  was  a  grand  ball  at 
the  hotel.  If  there  was  one  thing 
above  another  that  Mrs.  Tell  did  not 


like,  it  was  a  grand  ball.  It  is  like  the 
menu — the  same  everywhere  and  very 
stale  when  you  have  it  everywhere  you . 
go.  She  elected  to  go  to  her  room 
soon  after  the  music  began,  but  Elea- 
nor said  she  would  remain  awhile  in 
one  of  the  parlors  and  read — at  the 
same  time  looking  at  the  procession 
that  passed  the  door. 

The  little  parlor  in  which  she  sat 
opened  into  another  little  parlor.  Af- 
ter awhile  she  heard  voices. 

"You  feel  better,  I  hope,"  the  man 
was  saying. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  laughed.  "As  papa 
says,  a  little  faded  but  still  in  the  ring." 

"And  you  will  dance?" 

"With  pleasure.  This  is  my  last 
season." 

"Your  last  season.  Nonsense.  You 
have  just  begun.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that?" 

"Some  day  you  shall  know.  It  is 
a  deep,  hidden  mystery." 

"By  Jove,  you  do  look  lovely  to- 
night." 

"Yes,  I  have  often  heard  that  sea- 
sickness is  good  for  the  complexion." 

"Quiz  as  much  as  you  please,  but 
you  do,  all  the  same,  and " 

"Oh,  there  is  the  music  for  our 
dance." 

"Owr  dance,"  he  repeated. 

Miss  Jarvis  closed  the  book,  and 
went  forward  so  as  to  get  a  peep  into 
the  ball-room.  Yes,  yes,  a  goddess 
should  dance — she  should  not  get  sea- 
sick! 

Miss  Jarvis  turned  away  with  a 
smile,  and  she  was  still  smiling  as  she 
entered  the  room  and  said  to  herself: 
"Oh,  Clifton!  Clifton!  I  did  not 
think  it  was  in  you !  What — oh,  what 
— will  your  poor  old  aunt  say  ?" 

Clifton  Parker  did  not  notice  the 
names  on  the  register  until  midnight. 

The  next  morning  when  Clifton 
called,  the  boy  who  took  the  card  re- 
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plied,  "Please  walk  right  up,  sir,"  and 
he  walked  up — in  the  elevator. 

With  his  big,  eager  arms  he  folded 
Mrs.  Tell  into  a  well-bound  welcome, 
and  she  met  his  kiss  more  than  half 
way — even  if  she  were  about  to  call 
him  to  account. 

"I've  come  to  take  breakfast  with 
you,  of  course,"  he  announced.  "Did 
not  know  you  were  anywhere  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  here  until  I  saw 
your  names  last  night.  Why,  whence 
and  wherefore  ?  Did  you  drop  from  a 
balloon,  or  were  you  brought  in  from 
a  shipwreck?" 

"Doctor  Collins  said  Eleanor  needed 
distraction,  and " 

"Where  is  she?" 

"She  went  down,  but  IVe  sent  for 
her." 

There  was  a  slight  pause. 

"We  arrived  day  before  yesterday," 
she  said,  "and,  Clifton,  who  is  she?" 

"She?" 

"Now,  Clifton,  don't  be  silly!  I 
mean  the  object  of  your  present  devo- 
tions. I  saw  you — thank  fortune 
Eleanor  didn't — in  bathing  and  racing 
up  the  beach  and  coming  in  from  the 
sail.     Is  that  enough?" 

"Of  course  not,  and  it  isn't  all, 
either,"  he  replied,  very  solemnly. 

'.Then  you  are  really  devoted  to 
her?" 

"Ridiculous,  Aount  Jane"  —  she 
hated  him  to  call  her  Aount  Jane. 
"All  I  did  was  to  take  breakfast  with 
her  and  her  father  in  the  morning,  go 
bathing  with  her  at  noon,  sail  with  her 
in  the  afternoon  and  dance  with  her 
until  midnight,  which  isn't  much — for 
Atlantic  City.  You  could  not  call  that 
devotion  at  all.  It  may  be  polite  at- 
tention, but  not  devotion." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  asked 
with  some  hopelessness  in  her  tone, 
"Then  what  would  you  do  if  you  were 
really  devoted?" 


"The  electric  lights  burn,  the  moon 
shines  and  old  ocean  keeps  up  his  song 
all  night — I  haven't  tried  it  yet,  but  I 
should  fancy  that  devotion  at  Atlantic 
City  means  a  continuous  perform- 
ance." 

"What  brought  you  here?"  she 
asked,  in  a  more  practical  way. 

"The  young  lady's  father." 

"Oh!" 

"Yes,  I  am  going  in  business  with 
him." 

"As  son-in-law?" 

"Not  yet."  He  was  annoyingly 
matter-of-fact.  But  suddenly  he 
grasped  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  Mrs. 
Tell  knew  instinctively  that  he  had 
something  to  say  to  her.  "I  wanted 
everything  fixed  before  letting  you 
know,"  he  said,  "but  I  suppose  this  is 
a  good  time  to  tell  you  everything." 
He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  went 
on  more  seriously  than  ever.  "I'm 
tired  of  doing  at  things  and  accom- 
plishing nothing.  I  know  the  income 
from  what  I  have  will  always  support 
me,  but  as  the  old  Major  says,  there's 
no  fun  in  life  until  you  make  or  bust, 
and  so  I  am  going  to  try  it." 

"I  confess  I  do  not  fully  under- 
stand," she  said. 

"The  Major  is  about  to  undertake  a 
large  engineering  enterprise  in  Wis- 
consin, and  he  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sharing  its  success  or" — he 
smiled  slightly — "its  failure." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"One  of  the  finest  men  alive — as 
big  as  oak,  as  strong  as  hickory,  as 
honest  as  a  baby — Major  Harwood, 
father's  chum  in  the  army.  He  likes 
me  because  of  his  old  friend.  He  was 
telling  me  the  other  day  that  father 
and  he  carried  your  first  husband  off 
the  field  after  he  got  his  wound. 

There  was  something  grating  in 
Clifton's  numerical  detail,  but  the 
widow — who    was    twice   bereaved — 
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closed  her  eyes  and  murmured  a 
name. 

"You'll  like  him,  even  if  his 
breeziness  does  shake  you  a  bit,"  he 
said. 

.  "Clifton,"  she  said,  as  she  leaned 
forward  and  looked  him  kindly  in 
the  face,  "you  must  know  that  I 
have  my  hopes — and  my  plans — 
and  that  they  concern  you." 

"Aunt,  I  thank  you  for  mention- 
ing that.  I  had  some  hesitancy  in 
even  referring  to  it,  but  I  know 
what  you  mean,  and  it  may  simplify 
matters  if  you  let  me  speak  right 
out  in  meeting.  I  was  sitting  in 
one  of  the  small  rooms  of  the  club 
in  New  York  several  weeks  ago, 
reading.  Several  men  came  in  the 
next  room  and  began  to  gossip. 
My  name  was  mentioned.  One 
said,  'Oh,  Clif  is  all  right.  It's  all 
arranged.  He  marries  the  cousin 
and  the  aunt  does  the  rest/  Now, 
you  know  that  I  love  you  and  that 
I  appreciate  what  you  may  intend 
doing  for  me,  but  I  must  tell  you 
that  when  I  heard  those  words  I 
sneaked  out  of  the  place  feeling  so 
small  that  I  almost  cried.  Here  I 
was  with  health,  intelligence  and  op- 
portunity, a  do-nothing  and  the  flip- 
pant sport  of  idlers.  I  felt  miserable 
for  a  whole  day ;  then  Major  Harwood 
came  and  I've  been  another  man  ever 
since.  If  you  have  any  plans  for  your 
money,  leave  me  out,  at  least  until  I 
need  it.  Give  it  to  Eleanor.  It  means 
more  to  a  woman's  chances  than  it 
does  to  a  man's." 

"But,  Clifford,  I  thought  you  and 
Eleanor  loved  each  other." 

"I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that,  too. 
As  this  is  a  confession  before  break- 
fast, I'll  make  it  complete  so  that  we 
may  enjoy  ourselves  better.  Eleanor 
and  I  have  kept  along  because  that 
seemed  the  natural  thing  to  do.     Of 


Two  chairs  with  but  a  single  thought. 
Eight  wheels  that  roll  as  one 

course  we  are  not  really  cousins,  and 
on  the  face  of  things  it  would  seem 
right  that  we  should  marry.  But  it's 
this :  I  could  not  make  her  happy. 
She  is  a  fine  girl — a  noble  woman — 
but  you  and  she  have  gotten  immov- 
ably into  the  conventionalities  of 
wealth — you  must  walk  on  velvet  car- 
pets, dress  for  every  meal  and  follow 
wherever  fashion  leads.  For  instance, 
you  may  not  like  it  down  here.  I  do. 
Eleanor's  life  is  one  of  elegance  and 
restraint — you  have  brought  her  up 
that  way  most  generously — while  I 
confess  I  want  the  tumble  of  the  surf 
and  the  freedom  of  the  wilderness. 
It's  no  use  to  make  two  natures  clash." 
He  felt  a  weakness  as  he  concluded 
his  speech,  and  the  gloom  settled  as 
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the  silence  lasted.  But  it  was  merci- 
fully broken  by  the  entrance  of  Elea- 
nor, looking  very  white  but  very  sweet 
in  a  gown  that  matched  the  brightness 
of  the  morning. 

"Didn't  the  boy  tell  you  that  I  was 
waiting  for  you  to  come  down  to 
breakfast?"  asked  Eleanor,  after  they 
were  seated. 

"No,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tell. 

"Of  course  not,"  responded  Clifton. 

Miss  Eleanor  raised  her  melting 
eyes  in  a  supplication  of  injured  inno- 
cence, and  said,  "Really,  you  can  not 
trust  anyone  nowadays — not  even  a 
bell-boy." 

"Well,  grandmother,  when  did  you 
become  a  philosopher?"  asked  Clif- 
ton, very  solemnly. 

At  breakfast  they  sat  where  they 
could  see  the  board  walk  and  hear  the 
ocean  roar. 

"Eleanor,"  he  said,  "I  am  at  your 
command.  If  I  can  do  anything,  let 
me  know.  This  morning  I'm  to  join 
a  party  to  go  in  bathing,  but,  of 
course,  I  suppose " 

"I  shall  be  delighted— that  is,  if  I 
am  not  de  trop." 

"Why,  Eleanor,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Tell,  not  believing  her  own  ears,  "you 
are  not  strong  enough !" 

"Don't  be  foolish,  aunt.  I  came 
down  here  for  the  benefit,  and  if  the 
good  isn't  water,  what  is  it?  I'm  go- 
ing in,  provided  Clifton  assures  me 
that  I  will  not  interfere  with  his 
plans." 

"Certainly  not,"  he  said,  but  won- 
dering at  her  decision.  "We'll  all  be 
glad  to  have  you.  You  do  not  object 
to  meeting  some  Western  friends?" 

"Why,  of  course,  I'd  like  to  meet 
any  of  your  friends,"  she  replied  very 
promptly. 

Two  hours  later  the  tide  of  human- 
ity eddied  from  the  tributary  streets 
and  mingled  in  the  board  walk  chan- 


nel, flowing  in  steady  flood  upon  the 
pier. 

Clifton  had  stopped  to  get  the  tick- 
ets and  as  he  caught  up  with  the  ladies 
he  heard  Mrs.  Tell  say:  "Quite 
unique,  my  dear,  isn't  it?"  and  he 
replied,  "Oh,  you  won't  see  anything 
like  it  anywhere  else  on  earth.  This 
board  walk  is  democracy's  show  place. 
Here  are  the  fashions  of  a  continent 
and  the  classes  of  a  nation  all  on  pa- 
rade. It  is  a  procession  in  which  even 
fame  would  have  to  wear  a  real  laurel 
wreath  instead  of  a  hat  to  attract  one- 
half  as  much  attention  as  that  wonder- 
ful woman  over  there  with  her  morn- 
ing display  of  diamonds.  The  money 
was  all  made  in  less  than  five  years, 
they  say.  Liver  pills,  I  believe."  Then 
with  sudden  enthusiasm,  "There  they 
are.     This  way,  please." 

In  a  shady  nook  of  the  pier  sat  the 
goddess  talking  to  a  tall,  blonde  young 
man  who  looked  as  if  in  other  ages  he 
might  have  shied  a  castor  in  the  Olym- 
pian arena.  Tapping  a  small  cane 
upon  the  floor  and  listening  and  mus- 
ing, was  an  elderly  man,  full  of  face, 
fray  of  hair  and  generous  in  form, 
trength  was  written  all  over  him. 
The  young  lady  wore  a  dress  that 
matched  the  deeper  beauty  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  Olympian  blonde  was 
in  gray  flannel. 

"Good  morning,"  called  Clifton, 
cheerily,  and  hearing  his  salutation 
and  seeing  the  ladies  with  him,  they  all 
arose  and  beamed  a  welcome  before 
Clifton  could  get  out  all  the  names  in 
the  formal  introductions. 

"I've  already  tola  you  about  one  an- 
other, and  so  you  are  already  acquaint- 
ed— except "  he  suddenly  flound- 
ered, and  Miss  Harwood  came  to  his 
rescue. 

"Our  friend,  Mr.  Elderdice,  who 
arrived  late  last  night " 

"And  slept  the  sleep  of  the  unjust 
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on  a  billiard  table,"  added  the  elderly 
one.  "He  that  provideth  not  by  tele- 
graph must  take  the  consequences  of 
his  folly."  At  the  same  time  he  was 
placing  a  chair  at  the  best  point  of 
vantage,  and  he  offered  it  to  Mrs.  Tell. 
"Mrs.  Tell,"  he  said,  "This  is  a  great 
surprise  and  a  great  pleasure,  I  assure 
you." 

Mr.  Elderdice  had  quickly  given  his 
services  to  Miss  Jarvis,  and  Clifton 
had  gone  for  other  chairs  for  Miss 
Harwood  and  himself.  The  ladies 
were  ranged  along  the  rail  and  the 
men  sat  behind.  Every  minute  the 
beach  grew  livelier — bathers  came 
from  the  many  bath-houses  in  twos 
and  threes  and  finally  in  dozens,  until 
a  veritable  multitude  lined  the  surf 
and  bobbed  up  and  down  in  the  water. 

Miss  Harwood  turned  and  said  to 
Miss  Jarvis:  "I'm  delighted  to  know 
that  you  will  join  us.  You  will  like  it, 
I  am  sure.  They  say  the  temperature 
is  perfect  today." 

"I  know  I  shall,"  she  replied. 
"They  look  happy.  The  water  does 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  cold." 

"Oh,  it  never  is  after  you  get  in,  you 
know.  Papa  says  ocean  bathing  is 
like  matrimony — the  hardest  thing  is 
the  first  plunge." 

"A  great  many  seem  to  be  taking 
it,"  remarked  Mr.  Elderdice.  "Major, 
are  you  going  in  with  us  ?" 

The  Major  was  busy  talking  with 
Mrs.  Tell,  and  the  question  had  to  be 
repeated. 

"Certainly  not,"  he  replied.  "I'm 
like  the  Southern  Major,  sir.  Ever 
hear  the  story,  Mrs.  Tell — it's  very 
old,  I  assure  you — all  my  stories  are 

"There's  many  a  true  word  spoken 
in  chestnuts,"  interrupted  Miss  Har- 
wood. 

"When  this  Major  got  back  home 
they  asked  him  if  he  went  in  bathing. 
'No,    sah,'   he   replied,    'when    I   was 


there,  sah,  another  gentleman  was 
using  the  ocean,  sah.'  " 

"Perhaps  I  should  explain,"  said 
Miss  Harwood,  solemnly,  not  taking 
part  in  the  laughter,  "Papa  is  gaining 
so  rapidly  that,  well — if  he  should 
want .  to,  he  may  *  need  the  Pacific." 
She  was  standing  by  his  side,  and  pat- 
ting his  cheek.  "Father,  dear  father, 
don't  acquire  more  than  four  pounds 
before  we  get  back." 

"Mrs.  Tell,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
offer  my  services  while  these  children 
run  out  to  play.  Shall  we  remain  here 
or  may  I  get  a  rolling  chair  for  you?  " 

"It  is  very  pleasant  here,"  she  said. 
"Eleanor,  please.be  careful."    ' 

But  Eleanor  was  being  borne  away 
by  the  Western  goddess  and  the  two 
young  giants. 

Her  feelings  were  strangely  and  de- 
liriously new.  Another  atmosphere 
seemed  to  surround  her.  She  felt  the 
magnetism  of  health  and  strength. 
The  woman  and  the  men  stimulated 
her.  Through  her  body  flowed  new 
sensations — new  zeal.  And  when  the 
fashionable  dress  was  off  and  the  bath- 
ing suit  was  on,  she  had  a  sense  of 
pure  physical  freedom  that  she  had  not 
known  for  years.  All  the  earlier  days 
came  back— days  when  she  was  first  in 
the  games,  when  in  the  pool  at  the 
college  she  dived  and  swam  better 
than  any  other  girl  in  the  school. 

She  looked  well,  too,  when  she  came 
forth  -and  found  the  others  waiting, 
and  Clifton  gazed  at  her  in  real  ad- 
miration. 

The  bathing  was  truly  fine.  They 
went  up  the  beach  away  from  the 
crowds.  Elderdice  behaved  like  a 
boy,  and  the  goddess  urged  him  on 
until  suddenly  he  rushed  forward  and 
then  in  a  series  of  bewildering  somer- 
saults landed  out  in  the  surf  and 
bowed  like  the  man  who  whirls  over 
elephants.  Even  Clifton  was  sur- 
prised,  and   wondered   if   Miss   Har- 
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wood's  friend  was  a  professional 
athlete. 

But  they  were  soon  all  in  the  water 
and  the  real  fun  began. 

"Now,  Eleanor,  I  promised  Aunt 
not  to  let  you  go  out  very  far,  so  you 
must  be  careftiL"  .    * 

"Really,"  she  answered,  gazing  at 
the  others,  who  were  much  in  advance. 
"Of  course,  if  you  are  afraid " 

"Nonsense."  He  laughed  at  the 
idea. 

"Let's  challenge  them  for  a  swim." 

"You?" 

"Of  course,  if  you're  afraid.  Oh, 
Miss  Harwood,  how  about  a  race? 
Mr.  Elderdice,  will  you  help  me 
against  them?  Mr.  Parker  seems  to 
doubt  me." 

Clifton  felt  hurt,  but  the  dare  was 
given,  and  the  men  agreed  upon  the 
course. 

It  was  not  a  very  long  one,  and  the 
four  started  out  bravely.  Clifton  and 
the  Miss  Harwood  plunged  forth  with 
reckless  confidence.  Elderdice  kept 
even  with  Miss  Jarvis.  He  saw  her 
steady,  practiced  stroke,  and  at  once 
knew  she  was  a  swimmer. 

"Oh,  this  will  be  easy,"  he  ex- 
claimed.    "Keep  your  wind." 

In  a  few  minutes  Miss  Harwood  and 
Clifton  stopped,  gasping  from  the  vio- 
lence of  their  efforts,  but  they  had  not 
even  time  to  turn  around  before  the 
others  swept  by,  pushing  through  the 
water  like  the  fish  in  its  depths. 
Bravely  they  plunged  again,  but  Elea- 
nor and  Elderdice  were  swimming 
faster  than  ever,  and  they  won  the  con- 
test overwhelmingly. 

That  was  the  beginning.  After 
that  delightful  morning  there  was  no 
diversion  that  Clifton  could  suggest 
which  Miss  Eleanor  did  not  promptly 
consent  to.  Would  she  like  a  sail? 
There  was  nothing  she  liked  better — 
and  they  left  the  goddess  and  the 
others  and  went  out  in  the  teeth  of  a 


gale  and  the  water  splashed  over  the 
yacht  and  it  was  gloriously  rough, 
but  when  they  returned  there  was  no 
sickness  within  her  and  no  paleness 
upon  her  cheeks.  And  the  goffo^ss 
remembering  wondered  and  Qtfton 
praised.  Would  she  go  fishing?  Of 
all  her  preferences,  none  pleased  her 
more — and  she  had  the  best  luck  of 
the  party.  And  there  was  fine  golf  at 
the  country  club.  And  although  the 
day  was  warm,  she  defeated  Clifton 
handily. 

She  even  danced  at  the  grand  ball 
while  the  goddess  sat  and  talked  with 
the  Western  blonde,  and  Clifton  had 
all  he  could  do  to  keep  up  with  her. 
He  had  been  on  the  go  himself,  but  her 
pace  simply  amazed  him.  She  wanted 
to  see  everything  and  go  everywhere 
— and  thus  Aunt  Tell  was  left  under 
the  protecting  care  of  the  Major,  and 
these  affected  sheltered  corners  on  the 
pier  and  rolling  chairs  on  the  board 
walk.  A  crowded  week  went  by  with 
not  a  minute  lost. 

It  included  excursions  to  other 
places — sails  in  the  little  steamers  over 
Egg  Harbor  Bay,  trips  to  Brigantine 
Beach,  a  general  seeking  for  every 
point  of  interest  that  the  trolleys  and 
the  boats  could  reach. 

On  Mondays  the  crowds  thin  out  a 
bit.  The  men  rush  back  to  the  cities 
to  start  the  week's  work,  and  the  visit- 
ors for  short  vacations  turn  home- 
ward. Then  the  board  walk  loses  its 
jamb  and  there  are  stretches  in  the 
evening  hours  when  those  who  want 
to  say  things  to  the  moon  need  not 
have  their  confidences  overheard  on 
earth. 

Eleanor  had  bloomed  in  her  new  ex- 
periences. All  the  fresh  young  life 
that  had  been  sleeping  within  her 
came  forth  to  complete  her  charm. 
Her  clear  eyes  now  danced  in  beauty, 
and  on  her  pale  cheeks  came  the  dawn 
of  dimples. 
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"All  you  need  to  be  a  real  summer 
girl  now,"  Clifton  had  told  her,  "are  a 
few  freckles  and  a  piece  of  chewing 
gum." 

The  party  met  and  drifted  away  in 
twos.  Mrs.  Tell  and  the  Major  took 
to  rolling  chairs ;  Elderdice  and  Miss 
Harwood  kept  their  own  plans,  and 
Parker  said  to  Miss  Jarvis :  "Are  you 
equal  to  a  walk  to  the  Inlet  and  back  ?" 
and  she  offered  to  push  him  in  a  roll- 
ing chair  if  he  thought  of  getting 
tired. 

They  went  on  in  a  brisk,  easy  swing, 
taking  small  notice  of  the  booths  and 
the  auctions  and  the  inevitable  fortune 
tellers — in  Atlantic  City  they  think 
more  of  the  palmist  than  of  the  Psalm- 
ist— or  of  the  merry-go-rounds  and 
the  machine  music  and  the  shooting . 
galleries,  where  money  was  being 
wasted  in  constant  and  useless  bangs. 
They  paused  a  moment  at  the  Japanese 
village  to  see  a  merry  crowd  take 
chances  at  a  game,  which,  of  course, 
was  not  gambling,  because  the  prizes 
were  so  small!  And  then,  with  a 
laugh,  they  went  on. 

Up  past  the  pier  there  were  only  one 
or  two  stragglers,  and  they  were  soon 
passed.  Then  beyond  the  shops  and 
the  noise  and  the  piers  the  full  ex- 
panse and  beauty  of  the  ocean  were 
before  them.  Looking  seaward  and 
listening  only  to  the  roar  of  the  surf,  it 
was  easy  to  feel  that  civilization  and 
its  nuisances  were  in  some  distant  land 
and  that  here  was  nature  in  all  its  un- 
selfishness. 

The  spirit  of  the  night  quickened 
their  steps.  They  walked  in  the  pure 
glory  of  health  and  happiness.  The 
stars  looked  down  and  the  surf  sent 
up  its  song,  and  suddenly  two  strong 
arms  circled  Eleanor,  and  she  felt 
upon  her  lips  the  joy  that  passeth  un- 
derstanding ,and  in  her  soul  the  thrill 
that  is  beyond  the  prescription  of 
doctors. 


"I  love  you — love  you — love  you. 
Do  you  hear,  Eleanor?  I  love  you," 
and  he  kissed  her  again  and  again, 
while  she  was  speechless  in  his  power. 

Presently  she  found  words,  but  be- 
fore she  could  ask  the  questions  that 
she  knew  were  useless,  and,  therefore, 
all  the  more  necessary  for  asking,  he 
the  tyrant  that  he  was,  silenced  her. 

"You're  not  the  girl  I've  known  all 
these  years,"  he  said.  "This  is  the 
real  Eleanor,"  and  he  kissed  her  again. 

"And  you're  not  the  Clif  I  used  to 
know,"  she  said. 

"Columbus  was  not  such  a  great 
man  after  all,"  he  said.  "He  only  dis- 
covered a  continent;  we  have  dis- 
covered each  other,  and  that  means  the 
whole  world  and — heaven." 

Cupid  must  be  a  policeman.  He 
surely  cleared  the  upper  part  of  the 
board  walk  for  .these  two  happy, 
laughing,  confiding  lovers,  and  when 
they  turned  homewards  they  had  the 
ocean  and  the  night  to  themselves. 
And  they  learned  a  few  secrets  that 
each  had  kept  from  the  other,  one  of 
which  was  that  Eleanor  was  in  the 
next  room  and  heard  the  vital  part  of 
Clifton's  conversation  with  Aunt  Jane. 
"I  intended  to  show  you  that  I  was  not 
a  hot-house  plant,"  she  said,  "and  then 
to  get  my  revenge,  but " 

"You  shall  .have  it  all  your  life,"  he 
exclaimed,  and  he  would  have  kissed 
her  again,  but  in  the  distance  he  saw 
two  rolling  chairs  quite  close  together 
fronting  the  ocean.  "Hello!  That's 
the  Major's  white  hat,  and  I'll  wager 
Aunt  Jane  is  in  the  other  chair.  Do 
you  feel  strong?  "  he  whispered. 

She  took  his  arm  and  squeezed  it 
until  he  whistled  softly  for  mercy. 
Then  beckoning,  he  led,  and  they  tip- 
toed to  the  high  backs  of  the  chairs. 
Both  peeped  over  and — was  it  pos- 
sible?— the  Major  was  fondling  the 
widow's  hand. 

"There  in  the  north  woods  of  old 
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Wisconsin  we  shall  find  the  sweetest 
air  that  was  ever  breathed,"  he  said, 
"and  if  we  tire  of  it  we  shall  come 
down  here  for  a  change — just  for  a 
change,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  she  whispered,  like  a  dove 
cooing  to  a  mate — a  third  mate. 

"And  with  the  pines  and  the  sea  we 
shall  live  forever,"  he  said. 

"Forever,"  she  cooed. 

"I  suppose  the  men  will  soon  be 
back,"  he  said.  "But  I  could  stay 
here  all  night." 

"All  night,"  she  cooed  once  more. 

"Oh,  here  they  are,"  for  Clifton  had 
stepped  back  and  made  a  noise  that 
could  be  heard  above  the  surf  and 
their  love-making.  "Back  to  the 
hotel,"  said  the  Major. 

Eleanor  and  Clifton  grimaced  at 
each  other  and  began  to  push.  It  was 
easy  work,  for  the  -rubber  tires  rolled 
with  little  urging.  The  mischief  was 
now  strong  within  them.  They  kept 
the  chairs  side  by  side,  so  close  that  the 
Major  was  able  to  occasionally  squeeze 
the  widow's  hand,  and  thus  it  went  on 
until  they  reached  the  livelier  part  of 
the  board  walk,  when  lovemaking  had 
to  be  abandoned.  They  reached  the 
Hotel  Casino,  and  there,  in  a  sheltered 
nook,  they  paused,  and  Clifton,  in  a 
voice  that  made  the  Major  and  the 
widow  shudder,  said: 


"Two  chairs  with  but  a  single  thought, 
Eight  wheels  that  roll  as  one." 

Eleanor  ran  to  the  other  chair  and 
kissed  her  aunt  rapturously.  The 
Major  was  simply  dazed.  But  Clifton 
and  Eleanor  told  them  their  secret,  and 
then  they  laughed  like  a  lot  of  children 
with  new  toys. 

"Well,  well,  well/'  declared  the 
Major,  and  then  stiffening,  he  added, 
"I  tell  you  what  we'll  do;  we'll  make 
Elderdice  get  a  job  rate  on  the 
service." 

"A  job  rate?  Why,  what's  he  got 
to  do  with  it?" 

"He's  our  minister." 

"Your  minister?" 

"Yes,  and  he  and  Jessie  are  going  to 
be  married  in  the  fall — been  engaged 
over  a  year." 

"We  did  not  know  it,"  said  Parker, 
"but  it  is  all  the  information  needed  to 
make  everybody  happy.  Come  on, 
Eleanor,  let's  leave  these  young  folks 
to  themselves."  They  strolled  a  bit 
further  to  get  another  look  at  the 
moon. 

And  they  met  Elderdice  and  Miss 
Harwood,  who,  having  been  engaged 
a  whole  year,  were  not  looking  at  the 
moon,  but  were  deeply  discussing 
plans  of  happiness  on  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year  and  parsonage  rent  free. 
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Captain  Crowley's  Seven-Masted 
Schooner 


By  WALDON  FAWCETT 


THE  new  seven-masted  steel 
schooner  Thomas  W.  Lawson, 
which  recently  sailed  away  from  Bos- 
ton on  her  initial  voyage, 
will  in  all  probability 
mark  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  in  the  carrying  trade 
— the  re-entry  of  the 
sailing  vessel  into  mod- 
ern commerce  as  a 
freight  carrier  combin- 
ing the  two  desirable 
requisites  of  large  capac- 
ity and  low  cost  of  op- 
eration. This  new 
wind-propelled  craft — 
the  first  seven-masted 
schooner  ever  built — is 
chiefly  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  she  is  the 
first  ship  turned  out 
since  the  days  when  the 
steamers  filched  the 
prestige  of  the  old-time 
clipper  ships  that  is  big 
enough  to  compete  with 
the  up-to-date  steamer 
in  the  load  she  can  trans- 
port and  the  profits  she 
can  make. 

Capt.  John  G.  Crow- 
ley, the  venturesome 
business  man  who  fur- 
nished the  major  portion 
of  the  funds  to  construct 
this  marvelous  newcomer 
in  the  shipping  world,  might  be  termed 
the  pioneer  in  the  building  of  large 
schooners,  for  it  was  he  who  built  the 


first  five-master,  the  John  B.  Prescott, 
and,  in  turn,  the  first  six-master,  the 
George  W.  Wells.     Capt.  Crowley  be- 


Capt.  John  G.  Crowley 

lieves,  however,  that  the  limit  of  size 
for  the  wooden  schooner  was  reached 
with  the  six-master,  her  great  length 
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The  seventh  mast  of  the  Lawson  alongside 


making  it  necessary  to  fill  much  valu- 
able space  in  her  hold  with  additional 
lumber  designed  to  strengthen  her 
hull,  and  inasmuch  as  this  material  not 
only  occupied  valuable  space  but  also 
added  to  the  burden,  the  vessel  builder 
turned  his  attention  to  the  metal  type 
of  craft  . 

The  new  seven-master  is  built  like  a 
steel  steamship,  and  not  only  is  she  not 
nearly  so  heavy  as  a  wooden  schooner 
of  the  same  size  would  be,  but  there 
is  much  more  room  for  the  storage 
of  cargo  in  her  hold.  For  all  that  she 
is  a  marvelously  safe  vessel,  for  she  is 
provided  with  a  double  bottom  and 
four  "collision''  compartments,  so  that 
her  hull  might  be  ripped  open  half  its 
length  and  the  schooner  yet  remain 
afloat. 

The  Lawson   is  not  only  the  first 


•  seven-masted  schooner  ever  construct- 
ed anywhere  in  the  world,  but  she  is 
the  first  steel  schooner  which  has  been 
built  in  the  United  States.  The  Law- 
son  is  of  8,100  tons  burden,  and  her 
displacement  when  loaded  will  be  fully 
ten  thousand  tons.  When  she  is  fully 
loaded  she  will  draw  twenty-six  and 
one-half  feet  of  water.  The  length 
of  this  new  monster  of  the  seas  is  403 
feet  over  all,  and  368  feet  on  the  water 
line.  Her  beam  is  fifty  feet,  and  her 
depth  thirty-five  feet.  To  move  this 
great  vessel  43,000  square  feet  of 
canvas  are  provided,  stretched  from 
steel  masts  155  feet  high,  topped  with 
Oregon  pine  spars.  Of  course  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to 
manage  any  such  rigging  by  hand,  but 
five  link  motion  engines  will  do  the 
work    easily     and     economically,     so 
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The  seven-master  on  the  ways 


cheaply,  indeed,  that  only  sixteen  men 
including  engineers  will  be  needed  as 
a  crew,  whereas  a  square-rigged  vessel 
of  anything  like  the  same  size  would 
require  at  least  thirty-five  men. 

It  is  expected  that  with  the  aid  of 
these  mechanical  sailors,  it  will  be 
found  possible  to  change  sail  on  the 
Lawson  in  five  minutes,  whereas  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  are  required 
to  accomplish  the  same  thing  with  a 
square-rigger.  The  engines,  which 
are  placed  between  the  masts,  not  only 
do  the  crew's  work  in  handling  the 
vessel,  but  are  so  placed  near  the  six 
'hatches  that  the  Lawson  can  do  her 
own  stevedore  work  when  in  port — a 
very  considerable  saving,  especially  in 
foreign  waters. 

Steam  power  will  also  be  utilized  to 
steer  the  vessel  and  to  serve  the  two 
anchors,  each  of  which  weighs  ten 
thousand     pounds.       Indeed,     it     is 


claimed  that,  equipped  as  she  is,  the 
Lawson  will  rival  many  of  her  steam 
competitors  in  the  matter  of  speed,  and 
will  far  outstrip  them  in  economy. 
Indeed,  there  is  manifest  not  a  little 
Yankee  shrewdness  in  planning  this 
new  invader  of  the  high  seas,  for  by 
utilizing  steam  the  number  of  the  crew 
has  been  reduced  while  the  most  eco- 
nomical of  all  motive  powers  is  har- 
nessed, and  all  this  without  increasing 
any  of  a  ship's  necessary  expenses, 
such  as  pilotage,  towage  and  general 
port  charges — for  being  a  schooner, 
the  newest  pride  of  the  New  England 
ship  builders  will  have  an  advantage 
in  towage  over  even  square-rigged 
sailing  vessels. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  about 
this  particularly  up-to-date  schooner 
is  that  her  cost,  $250,000,  is  claimed  to 
be  very  little  more  than  would  have  to 
be  expended  in  the  construction  of  a 
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Coming  down  from  Fore  River  Shipyard  [by  Gso.  W.  Davenport 
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The  Lawson's  trial  trip  down  the  bay 


[by  Geo.  W.  Davenport 


wooden  vessel  of  the  same  size.  Over 
two  thousand  tons  of  open-hearth 
steel  have  been  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  hull  of  the  Lawson,  and 
each  mast  "weighs  nearly  twenty  tons. 
Each  of  the  steam  engines  installed  to 
handle  the  gigantic  sails  is  of  twenty- 
five  horse  power,  while  the  engine 
which  also  has  the  task  of  hoisting  the 
anchors  is  of  forty-horse  power. 

In  all  modern  appliances  for  safety 
and  comfort,  the  Lawson  will  compare 
favorably  with  almost  any  cargo- 
carrying  craft  afloat.  She  has  com- 
plete plumbing  and  drainage  systems, 
so  connected  that  each  compartment 
can  be  pumped  out  separately  or  as  a 
whole,  either  by  steam  or  hand  pumps. 
A  siren  whistle  is  to  be  provided  for 
use  in  foggy  weather,  and  the  cabin, 
which  is  handsomely  finished  in  oak, 
is  piped  for  steam  heating.  In  addi- 
tion, an  electric  plant  for  lighting  the 


vessel,  and  a  complete  telephone  sys- 
tem, have  been  installed. 

Capt.  John  G.  Crowley,  with  whom 
originated  the  idea  of  the  seven- 
masted  schooner,  was  born  in  Plym- 
outh, Mass.,  about  forty-five  years 
ago,  and  has  had  a  rather  picturesque 
career.  When  but  eleven  years  of  age 
he  shipped  as  cook  on  a  two-masted 
schooner,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
earned  his  title  as  master  of  a  three- 
masted  schooner.  During  his  busi- 
ness career  he  has  built  ten  schooners, 
and  engaged  extensively  in  the  Atlan- 
tic coasting  trade  as  well  as  the  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  His  brother,  Capt.  Arthur 
Crowley,  who  will  resign  the  command 
of  the  George  W.  Wells,  the  first  six- 
masted  schooner  ever  built,  in  order  to 
take  the  position  of  master  of  the  new 
seven-master,  also  took  up  a  seafaring 
career  at  an  early  age.    "V^hen  he  was 
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but  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  mate 
of  a  four-masted  vessel,  and  two  years 
later  took  his  brother's  place  as  master. 
The  Lawson  is  so  large  a  vessel  that 
she  can  visit  only  large  ports,  and  even 
then  the  number  of  docks  she  may  enter 
is  limited.  However,  she  is  destined 
for  the  coal  trade,  and  her  owners  ex- 
pect to  keep  her  busy,  for  the  most 


part,  plying  between  ports  on  the 
North  Atlantic,  although  one  voyage 
to  the  Philippines  is  projected.  Re- 
markable progress  has  been  made  in 
the  construction  of  the  Lawson,  little 
more  than  five  months  having  been 
consumed  in  bringing  the  new  king  of 
the  sailing  fleet  to  the  stage  of  com- 
pletion. 


Merely  an  Episode 

By  BENJAMIN  M'CULLOUGH  HORD 


A  STORY,  Uncle!  tell  us  a 
story,"  cried  a  bevy  of  young 
girls,  as  they  clustered  around  my 
chair,  their  bright  faces  rivaling  in 
beauty  and  freshness  the  dew-bespan- 
gled flowers  they  had  just  plucked. 

"A  war  story,  Uncle,"  said  the  stal- 
wart lad  who  accompanied  them. 
"Something  of  your  own  experience." 

"Oh,  no,"  chirped  in  a  bashful  little 
miss  of  sixteen;  "something  about — 
about " 

"Love,"  I  suggested,  seeing  her 
hesitate.  "All  right ;  I  am  in  a  retro- 
spective mood  this  morning,  for  I  have 
just  finished  reading  an  account  of 
Dreux's  Louisiana  Zouave  Battalion, 
and  it  reminds  me  of  a  laughable  little 
episode  that  I  witnessed  in  my  early 
soldier  days  in  '6i,  in  which  one  of 
Dreux's  officers  played  a  leading  part. 
Ah,  those  old,  old  days !  those  happy, 
happy  days!  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  incidents,  such  as  I  am  about  to 
relate,  trivial  in  themselves,  are  re- 
called to  mind  as  vividly  as  the  day 
they  occurred,  when  we  read  of  the 
great  events  that  happened  more  than 
forty  years  ago.     In  this  story  there  is 


No  "  rebel  yell," 

No  shrieking  shell, 

No  stifling  smoke  to  shroud 

The  flash  of  bright 

Artillery  light. 

Like  lightning  in  a  summer  cloud — 

"As  Cupid  was  the  commander-in- 
chief  on  the  occasion  I  refer  to.  Al- 
though I  was  not  actively  engaged, 
myself,  only  a  sort  of  independent 
skirmisher  on  the  outside,  you  might 
say,  it  makes  my  old  heart  beat  quicker 
even  to  this  good  day  when  I  think  of 
the  fervid,  yea,  red  hot,  'passage 
dy amour'  between  the  handsome  officer 
of  Dreux's  Battalion  and  the  beautiful 
girl  on  the  Peninsula.  So,  refill  my 
pipe  for  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  the  story. 

"I  was  a  student  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill)  when 
Sumter  was  fired  on,  and  for  fear  I 
would  not  get  my  share  of  the  fun,  I 
did  not  wait  to  return  to  my  home  in 
Tennessee,  but  with  a  number  of  other 
students,  joined  Capt.  Dick  Ashe's 
company  that  was  organized  in  the 
little  village,  and  went  to  the  Penin- 
sula in  Virginia  with  the  First  North 
Carolina  Volunteers,  of  which  old 
D.  H.  Hill  was  Colonel.  We  were 
the  first  and  only  troops  on  the  Penin- 
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sula  until  Dreux's  Battalion  joined  us 
a  few  days  after  we  had  won  the  fight 
at  'Big  Bethel/ 

"From  Big  Bethel  until  Gen.  Kirby- 
Smith,  with  whom  I  surrendered, 
furled  the  last  battle  flag  at  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  I  served  the  Confederacy, 
barring  the  fourteen  months  I  was  in 
the  Yankee  army  (in  prison  at  Rock 
Island),  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
I  never  saw  a  finer  body  of  soldiers 
than  the  First  North  Carolina  Volun- 
teers. The  best  blood  of  the  old  North 
State  was  in  the  ranks  as  privates — 
gentlemen  by  instinct,  birth  and  edu- 
cation— and,  although  Gen.  Magruder 
delighted  in  calling  us  'Hill's  Band- 
Box  Regiment/  neither  he  nor  any 
other  officer  ever  commanded  a  better 
body  of  men.  After  the  little  fight, 
the  first  of  the  war,  at  Bethel  Church, 
every  mother's  son  of  us  was  looked 
upon  as  a  hero  by  the  good  people  of 
the  Peninsula.  Nothing  was  too 
good  for  us,  and  we  were  by  no  means 
bashful  in  taking  advantage  of  our 
honors.  Two  or  three  men  from  each 
company  were  given  passes  every  day 
to  go  outside  the  lines.  We  would 
make  straight  for  some  farmhouse, 
where  we  would  be  treated  to  the  best 
that  the  kitchen  and  cellar  could  pro- 
duce. Bless  me !  how  well  those  old 
planters  on  the  Peninsula  lived,  with 
their  private  oyster  beds  and  their 
cellars  stocked  with  everything  imag- 
inable to  drink,  from  the  lightest  dry 
wines  to  the  richest  old  imported  and 
native  brandies,  and,  just  think  of  it! 
a  private  was  as  welcome  as  a  General, 
but  then  that  was  just  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

"It  was  some  time  after  the  Louisi- 
ana fellows  had  joined  us  that,  having 
secured  a  pass,  I  sallied  forth  to  look 
for  a  good  dinner.  As  the  houses  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  camp 
had  been  foraged  on  pretty  vigorously, 

No.  4-« 


I  sought  new  territory,  and  about  two 
or  three  o'clock  found  myself  strolling 
up  the  lawn  towards  a  magnificent  old 
brick  and  stone  mansion.  The  double 
porch  in  front,  supported  by  massive 
pillars,  was  latticed  on  either  side  and 
covered  with  jasmine  and  honey- 
suckle so  thick  as  to  leave  open  only 
the  broad  steps  leading  up  to  the  front 
doors.  My  intention  was  to  ring  the 
bell,  but  the  moment  I  put  my  foot  on 
the  step  an  officer  in  the  bright  uni- 
form of  the  Zouaves,  whom  I  at  once 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Louisi- 
ana Battalion,  stepped  from  behind  the 
honeysuckles  and  with  a  little  vexed 
look  on  his  face,  as  if  he  had  been  dis- 
turbed, asked  me  what  I  wanted.  He 
was  a  very  handsome,  dark-skinned, 
black-eyed  voting  fellow,  and  his  bril- 
liant Zouave  uniform  set  off  his  fine 
figure  admirably.  Before  I  could  an- 
swer him,  which  I  was  in  no  hurry  to 
do,  for  I  did  not  belong  to  his  com- 
mand, the  smiling,  blushing  face  of 
one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I  ever  saw, 
peeped  around  him.  Making  her  my 
politest  bow,  and  without  paying  any 
attention  whatever  to  the  officer,  I 
asked  her  if  she  would  be  kind  enough  . 
to  give  me  some  dinner. 

"  Why,  certainly,'  she  replied.  'But 
our  dinner  is  over,  and  I  fear  every- 
thing is  cold.  I  am  so  sorry,  but  come 
in  and  I'll  see' — this  was  before  they 
began  to  send  us  around  to  the 
kitchen. 

"I  thanked  her  and  said  I  could  not 
think  of  giving  her  any  trouble,  but 
if  she  would  have  a  servant  bring  me 
out  something  it  would  answer  just  as 
well.  She  protested,  but  finally  let 
me  have  my  way;  then  went  in,  and 
in  a  few  moments  came  back  with  a 
servant  carrying  a  large  silver  waiter 
covered  with  edibles  of  all  kinds  and  a 
bottle  of  wine. 

"  T  can  supply  you  with  fresh  wine, 
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but  not  with  a  fresh  dinner  without 
keeping  you  waiting/  she  said,  with 
the  sweetest  of  smiles.  'You  may 
come  back  for  the  things  when  I  ring/ 
she  remarked  to  the  servant,  after  she 
had  given  me  the  waiter.  The  officer 
was  standing  by,  watching  her  with 
love  in  his  eyes'  as  she  helped  me 
arrange  my  dishes,  and  I  seated  my- 
self on  the  lower  step. 

"  'Why  do  you  waste  that  wine 
upon  him  ?'  he  said  to  her  in  French. 
'I  venture  to  say  pond  water  would 
suit  his  taste  better/ 

"  'Hush/  she  answered  in  the  same 
tongue,  'he  may  understand  you/ 

"What!'  he  replied,  'why,  he's  a 
"tar-heel"  and  a  private  besides.  I 
doubt  if  he  knows  there  is  such  a  coun- 
try as  France,  much  lesS  can  speak  the 
French  language/  and  he  gave  a  low, 
mellow  laugh. 

"Right  there  is  where  he  made  his 
mistake.  I  was  fresh  from  college. 
French  had  been  a  favorite  study  with 
me,  and  I  had  taken  second  honor  in 
my  class,  much  to  the  delight  of  our 
French  professor,  'Old  Tige/  or,  to 
speak  more  respectfully,  Professor 
Smith,  who,  by  the  way,  was  the  father 
of  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  cabinet. 
Much  of  my  proficiency  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  my  college  roommate, 
Alex.  Dejean,  of  Opelousas  Parish, 
Louisiana,  an  elegant  young  Creole, 
whose  native  tongue  was  French,  had 
coached  me  in  the  study  until  I  could 
speak  it  quite  well,  and  could  under- 
stand it  perfectly  when  spoken  to  me. 

"I  made  no  sign,  however,  for  he 
outranked  me  in  every  way,  especially 
in  good  looks  and  good  clothes,  and — 
most  galling  of  all — in  the  good  graces 
of  the  fair  girl,  for  her  beautiful  brown 
eyes  would  droop  and  the  tell-tale 
blood  crimson  her  cheeks  when  she 
met  his  ardent  looks.    After  seeing 


me  start  on  my  dinner,  they  once  more 
dropped  behind  the  honeysuckles.  I 
gave  my  undivided  attention  to  the 
good  things  before  me,  and  it  was  not 
until  my  appetite  was  somewhat  ap- 
peased that  I  noticed  the  low  murmur 
of  their  voices,  or  paid  any  attention 
to  what  was  being  said. 

"It  is  a  mean  thing  to  eavesdrop— 
a  very  mean  thing,  I  admit — but  if  I 
had  known  that  I  would  have  been 
court-martialed  and  shot  for  it,  I  don't 
think  I  could  have  helped  it  on  this 
occasion.  In  vain  did  I  reproach  my- 
self as  a  contemptible  little  rascal,  sit- 
ting there  and  listening  to  two  young 
and  ardent  lovers,  although  they  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  speak  in 
French,  and  in  vain  did  I  try  to  soothe 
my  conscience  by  assuring  myself  that 
they  did  not  know  I  understood  a 
word  they  were  saying.  In  vain — all 
in  vain — was  every  good  resolution  to 
get  up  and  slip  away.  There  I  sat,  as 
if  glued  to  the  stone  step,  my  ears 
greedily  drinking  in  every  word,  and, 
my !  my !  how  that  fellow  was  forcing 
the  fight !  He  literally  poured  in  poet- 
ical grape  and  canister  from  Scott, 
Moore,  Burns  and  Byron.  The  latter 
was  his  favorite — his  heavy  gun,  so  to 
speak — and  he  would  hurl  in  solid 
shot  —  twenty-four  pounders  —  from 
Byron,  one  after  another,  until  I  could 
almost  hear  the  little  victim's  heart 
beat.  Then  there  would  follow  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  I  could  hear  her  sigh  and  whisper, 
'Oh,  don't;  please  don't;  you  must 
not.  I  will — I  will  get  angry,  now/ 
Then  the  firing  would  begin  again, 
hot  and  heavy — more  solid  metal  from 
Byron,  while  louder  and  more  earnest 
grew  his  voice,  until  she  would  ad- 
monish him  to  lower  his  tone  or  some 
one  would  hear  him.  She  would  re- 
mind him  that  the  soldier  was  still 
sitting  on  the  steps  eating  his  dinner, 
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and  could  hear  every  word  he  said  \  to 
all  of  which  he  would  invariably  reply, 
'The  "tar-heel"  can't  understand  a 
word  we  say.' 

"The  little  sighs  I  heard  from  her 
every  now  and  then  told  me,  as  plainly 
as  if  I  had  seen  it,  that  the  good-look- 
ing rascal  was  holding  her  hand  or 
had  his  arm  around  her  waist,  or  more 
likely  both.  I  was  a  youngster  my- 
self then,  and  although  I  could  not  see 
what  was  going  on,  I  had  a  pretty 
accurate  idea  of  how  the  fight  was 
progressing  at  this  stage. 

"The  battle  had  been  raging  an 
hour ;  it  was  getting  late,  and  I  had  to 
get  back  in  time  for  dress  parade,  for 
old  'Mars'  Dan/  as  we  called  our  Col- 
onel, drew  us  out  every  evening,  so  I 
gave  a  little  admonitory  cough — a 
sign  for  them  to  'break  away/  so  to 
speak.  Then  there  was  a  little  rus- 
tling behind  the  vines,  that  indicated  a 
change  of  positions,  a  stillness  for  an 
instant,  then  a  sound — an  indescrib- 
able sound.  I  won't  say  it  was  a  kiss, 
because  I  did  not  see  it,  but  I  will  say 
that  I  have  seen  people  kiss  and  make 
identically  the  same  noise.  Directly, 
the  sweet  and  blushing  face  of  the  little 
hostess  peered  from  behind  the  vines, 
and,  advancing  towards  me  with  the 
prettiest  little  air  of  astonishment  im- 
aginable, she  said:  'Are  you  through 
already?'  (It  had  been  an  hour.)  'I 
hope  you  enjoyed  your  dinner/ 

"I  ought  to  have  thanked  her  then 
and  there  for  the  dinner  and  left,  and 
probably  would  have  done  so,  had  not 
the  handsome  lover  stepped  out  just 
then,  looking  a  little  hot  around  the 
collar,  but  as  happy  as  a  lark.  At  the 
sight  of  his  bright,  triumphant  face,  a 
mean  spirit  of  revenge  took  possession 
of  me,  and  an  imp  of  Satan  suggested 
that  I  give  them  a  parting  shot.  I 
lifted  my  old  gray  cap,  and  looking 
straight  into  her  big  brown  eyes,  I  be- 


gan to  thank  her  in  my  best  French.  I 
had  gotten  as  far  as,  'Ma  chere  Made* 
moiselle  vous  m'  avez  donne*  when  she 
seemed  transfixed.  She  stared  at  me 
wildly,  and  for  a  moment  the  blood 
left  her  face,  then  surged  back  in  a 
great  crimson  tide  to  the  very  tips  of 
her  ears,  and,  giving  a  sharp  little 
scream,  she  whirled  and  ran.  For  an 
instant,  just  for  an  instant,  there 
flashed  through  the  doorway  the  ruf- 
fles of  a  white  skirt  in  which  twinkled 
a  pair  of  pretty  ankles  and  little  slip- 
pers; the  next  instant  I  heard  heir 
tearing  up  the  hall  stairs  as  if  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry  was  after  her.  I  then 
turned  to  the  officer,  who  was  staring 
at  me  in  speechless  astonishment,  and 
said  to  him,  in  French,  'Since  the  lady 
has  left,  may  I  thank  you  for  my  din- 
ner? You  seem  to  be  pretty  much  at 
home  here,  or,  at  least,  in  a  fair  way  to 
come  into  the  property/ 

"  'Who — who — who  in  the  d — 1  are 
you,  sir,  and  where  did  you  learn 
French?'  he  asked,  too  astonished  to 
keep  up  that  dialect. 

"  'Only  a  tar-heel,  Captain/  I  re- 
plied, 'and  a  private  besides,  but  since 
yu'uns  j'ined  we'uns  on  the  Peninsu- 
la, we'uns  are  learnin'  to  talk  like 
yu'uns.  Good  luck  to  you/  and  I  'lit 
out'  for  camp." 

"And  the  girl,  the  beautiful  girl, 
Uncle — what  became  of  her  ?"  said  the 
lad. 

"My  boy,  when  you  have  lived  as 
long  as  I  have,  you  will  learn  that  a 
woman — well,  a  woman — why,  she  is 
simply  the  sweetest  mystery  on  earth 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  the 
heart.  Now,  that  girl,  a  few  months 
afterward,  when  General  McClelland, 
at  the  head,  of  the  Federal  Army,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Peninsula, 
fell  in  love  with  an  officer  of  a  New 
York  regiment.  He  was  a  good  look- 
ing young  fellow,  a  gentleman,  and  it 
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is  nothing  but  natural  that  they  should 
have  liked  one  another,  but  after  he 
got  one  leg  shot  off  at  Antietam,  she 
actually  married  him.  Fact!  Oh, 
there  is  no  accounting  for  a  woman." 

"But  the  officer,  Uncle— what  be- 
came of  the  handsome  officer  of 
Dreux's  Battalion?  Did  he  live 
through  the  war  ?"  asked  the  girls. 

"Yes,  but  by  the  tightest  kind  of  a 
squeeze,  for  he  lost  one  arm,  was 
nearly  torn  in  two  by  a  canister  shot  at 
Petersburg,  and  was  a  perfect  wreck, 
physically,  for  a  year  or  two  after  the 
war.    Now,  run  along.    That  is  all." 

"But,  Uncle,  is  he  living  yet  ?"  per- 
sisted one  or  two  of  the  inquisitive 
little  misses. 

"Well,  yes,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
children,  a  man — I  mean  some  men 
(but  don't  think  I  am  one  of  them), 
are  just  as  unreliable  as  women,  per- 
haps a  little  more  so,  when  it  comes  to 
a  question  of  love.  It  was  only  a  year 
or  two  after  the  war  when  a  little  blue- 
eyed,  flaxen-haired  girl  from  Boston 


went  down  to  New  Orleans  to  Mardi 
Gras.  This  Zouave  chap  saw  her 
and  she  saw  him,  though  she  didn't 
see  much,  for  he  looked  more  like  a 
candidate  for  a  coffin  than  anything 
else;  but  he  followed  her  home  and 
married  her.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  courted  her  in  French  or  not,  but 
they  tell  me  he  is  as  sound  as  a  mint- 
dollar  today,  and  is  a  'gold-bug'  on 
Wall  Street.  But  run  and  tell  your 
aunt  to  send  out  the  decanter,  a  couple 
of  glasses,  a  little  mint  and  sugar,  and 
another  pipe,  for  I  see  old  Tom  Wil- 
son, who  belonged  to  the  Fifty-first 
Pennsylvania,  limping  up  the  lawn.  I 
can  tell  from  the  way  he  walks  he  is 
full  of  argument  this  morning,  and 
will  try  to  convince  me  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  that  Pope  had  us  beat  at 
the  second  Manassas,  while  I  can't 
convince  him,  to  save  my  life,  that  we 
had  the  day  won  at  Gettysburg,  if 
Longstreet  had  supported  Pickett. 
Tom  is  a  stubborn  old  argufier.  Tell 
your  aunt  I  shall  keep  him  for  dinner." 
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The  Wind 

By  KATE  M.   WOOD 

I'm  the  wind  !     Dost  thou  hear  ? 

The  wind  :  dost  thou  fear 
My  bluster  and  roar  ?     I'm  the  wind — nothing  more. 
Tho'  I  come  from  the  revels  of  furies  and  devils, 
Full  of  sport,  full  of  play  yet  am  I. 
Hot  and  cold  have  they  lashed  me,  into  whirls  have  they  dashed  me, 

Till  all  joyous  and  sportive  I  fly. 

Bend  thy  head,  forest  proud,  lest  I  make  thee  the  shroud 

Of  the  city  full  heedless  close  by. 
Be  not  bold  to  resist  me,  lest  I  rend  thee  and  twist  thee — 

I'm  the  wind  !  on  my  revels  am  I. 

Pigmy  man,  wouldst  thou  check  me  ?     From  my  path,  ere  I  wreck 
thee! 

Why,  the  oceans  I  toss  and  the  mountains  I  toy, 
And  a  small  thing  might  vex  me,  provoke  or  perplex  me ; 

Tho'  I'm  gay  sportive  wind,  do  thou  naught  to  annoy. 

To  my  blast  furies  rally ;  then  with  fate  to  the  valley, 
From  white  peaks  near  the  skies,  rush  we  down, 

All  shrieking  with  laughter  and  howling  disaster 

I  summon  the  storm  king — he  comes  with  a  frown. 

Ah  !  Alas  !  and  Alack !     Mortals  weep  in  my  track ; 

And  they  tell  it  that  death  strews  my  path. 
Yet  'twas  but  a  dance  !     Somewhat  wild,  'twas,  perchance, 

But  'twas  sport — 'twas  all  joy,  never  wrath. 

For  I'm  the  wind,  do  not  fear !     Just  the  wind, 
Dost  thou  hear  ?     'Tis  my  pleasure  to  roar, 
But  I'm  the  wind — nothing  more. 
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To  Santa  Fe  in  '41 

(From  the  manuscript  of  the  late  H.  R.  Buchanan) 


BUCHANAN  was  claimed  by  his 
young  Mexican  friend,  untied 
and  led  outside  of  the  line  of  Mexican 
soldiers  who  were  in  position  to  shoot. 
At  this  moment  he  turned  his  eyes  to 
look  for  the  last  time  on  the  familiar 
faces  of  his  intimate  friends  whose  fate 
already  seemed  determined.  Young 
Thompson  Robinson's  eyes  overran 
with  streams  of  tears,  causing  Buch- 
anan to  desire  to  return  and  share  the 
sad  fate  of  his  three  Irish  friends. 

Buchanan  had  all  through  the  expe- 
dition used  his  utmost  endeavor  to  get 
his  goods  through,  and  did  succeed  in 
90  doing,  until  the  moment  of  surren- 
der. When  the  six  men,  who  were 
untied  and  designated  as  slaves,  were 
marched  down  to  Armijo's  tent,  or 
headquarters,  he  discovered  Armijo 
sitting  in  the  shade  of,  and  resting  in 
a  leaning  posture  against  his  wagon. 
As  soon  as  he  made  this  discovery, 
Buchanan  was  prompted  to  secure 
favor  from  those  who  held  him  in  their 
power;  and  being  a  prisoner,  it  was 
manifestly  evident  that  by  a  display  of 
liberality,  some  future  good  might 
accrue. 

On  approaching  the  wagon,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  Armijo  and  in- 
formed him  that  the  contents  of  that 
wagon  were  his  own  personal  .prop- 
erty ;  that  there  was  a  trunk  in  it  con- 
taining private  wearing  apparel,  and 
also  quite  a  quantity  of  gold  watches, 
chains,  clasps,  rings  and  breastpins, 
and  remarked:  "As  I  am  now  your 
prisoner,  I  deliver  to  you  my  trunk 

(876) 


key,  so  that  you  may  enter  the  trunk 
without  breaking  it.  On  opening  the 
trunk  you  will  fold  the  jewelry." 

The  trunk  was  speedily  gotten  out 
of  the  wagon.  The  Governor  tried 
the  key,  but  it  failed  to  unlock.  He 
scowled  on  Buchanan  and  turned  loose 
on  him  a  volley  of  oaths  and  expletives 
in  his  native  language  with  threats  of 
what  would  happen  if  he  deceived  him. 
Buchanan  then  mildly  asked  that  he 
be  permitted  to  get  out  the  box  con- 
taining the  jewelry.  But  Armijo's 
suspicion  rested  on  every  one  round 
about;  hence  he  refused.  When  he 
again  failed  to  open  it,  Buchanan  was 
entrusted  with  the  key  long  enough 
for  the  Governor  to  see  the  inside  of 
the  trunk.  The  box  was  found,  a 
hatchet  was  brought  from  the  feed 
box  and  speedily  employed  to  make 
glad  the  soul  of  the  Governor  of  New 
Mexico.  When  the  box  containing 
the  jewelry  was  exposed  before  his 
admiring  gaze,  he  took  watch  after 
watch,  until  he  had  secreted  about  his 
clothing  three  dozen  fine  gold  watches, 
worth  one  hundred  dollars  each  at 
wholesale,  besides  several  dozens  of 
costly  chains  for  men  and  women,  and 
many  finger  rings  and  breastpins,  all 
of  which  were  sedulously  appropriated 
to  his  own  personal  use. 

The  first  prisoners  captured  with 
Van  Ness,  Lewis  and  Fitzgerald  were 
sent  to  San  Miguel;  but  McLeod's 
party  did  not  know  of  it.  They  were 
kept  entirely  apart  from  each  other; 
and  neither  of  these  parties  at  San 
Miguel  knew  what  became  of  Colonel 
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Cook  and  his  party.  After  Cook  and 
his  party  left  Anton  Chica  and  were 
on  the  road  to  San  Miguel,  they  were 
disarmed,  dismounted,  and  all  their 
effects  were  taken  from  them.  They 
were  tied  and  marched  directly  across 
the  country,  over  the  mountains  to 
Santa  Fe,  where  they  were  retained  in 
prison  until  the  last  party  under  Gen- 
eral McLeod  was  captured.  General 
McLeod  and  Major  Howard  were  re- 
garded as  the  highest  in  command,  and 
they,  too,  were  carried  to  Santa  Fe. 
The  other  twelve  remained  several 
days  in  San  Miguel.  Some  few  days 
after  the  arrival  of  McLeod  and  his 
party  at  San  Miguel,  a  Catholic  priest 
vistied  the  twelve  prisoners,  who  were 
kept  separate  from  the  main  body  of 
prisoners,  and  informed  them  that  one 
of  their  number  was  to  be  shot  forth- 
with. They  were  all  greatly  startled 
by  this  news.  The  prisoners  had  not, 
up  to  this  time,  heard  one  word  of 
Howland,  Baker  and  Rosenberry  since 
they  left  them  on  the  prairies  beyond 
the  Palo  Doro  on  the  1  ith  day  of  Au- 
gust. While  they  were  wondering 
which  of  them  was  to  be  shot,  the 
priest  raised  on  his  tiptoes,  and  looked 
out  of  a  back  window,  and  pointed  his 
finger.  They  all  turned  their  heads  in 
the  direction  of  the  window,  and  saw 
a  man  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him, 
and  a  bandage  over  his  eyes,  led  across 
the  plaza  by  a  band  of  soldiers.  They 
did  not  know  him,  but  the  priest  said 
he  had  been  captured,  in  attempting  to 
escape,  and  was  to  suffer  death.  He 
was  evidently  a  Texan,  but  who  could 
it  be  every  one  conjectured.  He  was 
led  to  the  wall  of  a  house  and  caused 
to  kneel,  and  then  was  shot  by  the  sol- 
diers. To  add  to  the  horror  of  this 
Woody  deed  the  guard  only  half  did 
its  work,  and  left  the  poor  fellow  still 
alive,  weltering  in  his  own  blood. 
Finally  a  more  humane  soldier  stepped 


up  and  shot  him  in  the  head  with  his 
pistol.  The  pistol  was  so  close  to  him 
when  he  fired  that  it  ignited  his  shirt, 
which  continued  to  burn  until  it  was 
extinguished  by  the  flow  of  his  own 
blood. 

Soon  after  this  deed  of  murder, 
Armijo  visited  these  same  twelve  pris- 
oners, and  said  to  them :  "Gentlemen, 
Don  Samuel  has  corroborated  your 
statements.  I  save  your  lives.  I 
have  ordered  Don  Samuel  to  be  shot. 
He  will  be  shot  in  five  minutes.  He 
ran  away  from  Santa  Fe  and,  in  at- 
tempting to  get  back  to  Colonel  Cook's 
party,  he  has  been  retaken.  You  now 
see  the  penalty  of  trying  to  escape: 
his  fate  will  be  yours  if  you  attempt 
it."  He  spoke  in  a  loud,  harsh  voice, 
and  then  retired.  The  party  were 
greatly  confused  by  this  speech.  Who 
could  "Don  Samuel"  be? 

The  guard  soon  appeared  in  sight 
with  the  doomed  prisoner,  who  passed 
within  ten  feet  of  the  door  where  the 
twelve  frightened  Texans  were  closely 
guarded.  This  poor  man  had  a  ghast- 
ly scar  on  his  cheek.  As  he  turned  his 
face  to  speak,  a  familiar  smile  mantled 
his  face,  showing  heroic  courage  and 
resigned  composure  to  his  terrible 
fate.  More  than  one  of  the  prisoners 
attempted  to  speak  to  him,  but  with  a 
spirit  of  dire  inhumanity  on  the  part  of 
the  guard,  they  were  prevented  from 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  an  old 
companion,  as  he  was  hurried  to  the 
ill-fated  spot  of  death.  It  was  now 
known  for  the  first  time  that  it  was 
Samuel  Howland,  whom  Armijo  called 
"Don  Samuel."  Poor  Howland  gave 
the  boys  one  look,  and  said,  "Good- 
bye, boys !  I  have  to  suffer  death.  You 

must ."    The  rest  of  the  sentence 

was  lost,  as  he  was  hurried  beyond  the 
hearing  of  his  old  friends. 

Howland  was  moved  out  on  the 
plaza  and  the  prisoners  were  made  to 
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follow  until  the  location  for  his  execu- 
tion was  reached,  at  the  place  where 
the  mutilated  body  of  Baker,  who  was 
shot  one  hour  before,  lay.  A  bandage 
was  placed  over  his  eyes,  but  not  until 
he  had  seen  and  identified  his  foully 
murdered  friend  and  companion, 
Baker,  still  lying  in  his  own  blood. 
What  anguish  of  soul  must  have 
thrilled  the  bosoms  of  Howland's 
friends  as  they  stood  and  looked  upon 
this  bloody  and  atrocious  murder  of 
their  friend,  with  whom  they  were  not 
allowed  to  exchange  words  of  dying 
consolation ! 

The  cords  that  confined  Howland's 
arms  were  tightened,  the  bandage  was 
pulled  down  so  as  to  cover  his  face,  he 
was  led  up  to  where  Baker  lay.  With 
a  firm  and  undaunted  step  he  walked 
to  the  place  of  execution,  where  he 
was  forced  upon  his  knees.  Six  Mex- 
ican soldiers  advanced  to  within  five 
yards  of  where  he  was  kneeling  with 
his  back  to  his  executioners ;  the  word 
of  command  was  given,  and  before  the 
report  of  their  muskets  died  away, 
poor  Howland's  soul  was  in  eternity. 

Thus  fell  as  brave  and  noble  a  man 
as  ever  walked  the  pathway  of  life. 
He  was  a  native  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  affable  in  manners,  kind  and 
meek  in  disposition,  pleasant  in  his  ad- 
dress, and  greatly  beloved  by  his  com- 
panions. Meekness  is  a  shining  vir- 
tue, by  which  a  man  may  know  a 
Christian  better  than  by  his  name. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  see  a  man 
shot  down  when  he  rightfully  deserves 
such  a  fate,  even  if  he  is  permitted  to 
stand  up  bravely  and  die  facing  his 
executioners.  Much  as  man  may 
dread  death,  there  is  scarcely  one  to  be 
found  so  base  as  not  to  desire,  when 
the  King  of  Terror  makes  his  last  in- 
exorable call,  to  meet  him  face  to  face, 
and  look  him  full  in  the  eyes.  How 
terrible,  then,  to  see  a  brave  and  hon- 


orable man  like  Samuel  Howland,  in 
the  full  prime  of  life  and  manhood, 
and  capable  of  no  base  or  craven  act, 
led  out  and  shot  in  a  manner  so  wan- 
tonly mean  and  cowardly,  and  to  see 
this,  too,  without  the  power  to  act  in 
his  behalf.  Tumultuous  feelings  6t 
indignation  must  have  swelled  the 
bosom  of  every  prisoner  as  he  looked 
upon  the  executioners  of  Howland,  for 
whom  the  common  ties  of  friendship 
had  become  so  strong  by  long  and  fra- 
ternal intercourse;  and  their  hearts 
must  have  beat  with  mixed  emotions 
of  sorrow,  love  and  admiration  at  a 
fate  so  horrible,  and  yet,  so  heroically 
met. 

The  execution. now  being  over,  the 
twelve  accompanying  prisoners  were 
again  conducted  back  to  their  prison 
retreat  overlooked  by  an  increased 
guard.  While  at  San  Miguel  the 
prisoners  were  supplied  with  a  scant 
and  poor  quality  of  food ;  their  prison 
quarters  corresponded  so  far  as  com- 
fort was  concerned.  The  rations  of 
food  consisted  of  one  pint  of  unbolted 
meal,  or  bread  in  quantity  equal  to  one 
pint  of  meal ;  no  meat  of  any  sort  was 
given.  The  variety  of  vermin  was 
only  equaled  by  numbers;  their  vora- 
cious appetites  seemed  to  increase  as 
soon  as  they  once  enjoyed  the  taste  of 
blood  drawn  from  Texan  veins.  Ver- 
min of  every  kind,  indigenous  to  all 
warm  countries,  occupied  crack  and 
crevice  in  every  inhabited  locality 
where  a  Mexican  sojourns.  The 
species  of  vermin  met  with  throughout 
the  entire  bounds  of  Mexico  are  able 
to  populate  an  army  of  blood  suckers 
in  one  night's  time. 

The  prisoners  were  reduced  to  the 
smallest  quantity  of  clothing.  What 
little  they  then  possessed  on  their 
bodies  to  hide  their  nakedness,  con- 
sisted of  pants,  shirts,  and  shoes,  with 
hats  and  one  blanket  each. 
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The  floor  of  the  prison  was  the 
Mother  Earth,  and  for  comfort  naught 
was  obtainable.  To  ameliorate  their 
sad  and  uncomfortable  condition,  the 
boys  huddled  together  at  night,  so  as 
to  use  one  blanket  for  a  bed,  and  two 
for  covering,  where  the  squads  con- 
tained three  in  number. 

The  sentinels  standing  at  the  prison 
doors  and  around  the  prison,  accord- 
ing to  Mexican  army  usage,  kept  up  a 
continuous  and  hideous  howl  as  a 
signal  of  vigilance.  In  this  way  each 
guard  on  duty  testified  to  their  being 
awake  and  at  their  post. 

This  hideous  watchword  began  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  line  of  posted  senti- 
nels on  guard;  so  soon  as  the  first 
sound  died  away,  the  next  sentinel 
would  answer  with  the  same  dismal 
tone,  and  so  on,  from  one  to  another 
throughout  the  night. 

Sentinello !    Allerta ! 
Sentinello !    Allerta ! 

That  sound  still  haunts  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  writer,  bringing  up  afresh 
scenes  fraught  with  recollections  of 
his  imprisonment,  when  grief  of  soul 
was  augmented  by  a  mental  condition 
almost  beyond  endurance. 

Soon  after  McLeod  surrendered  at 
Laguna,  Colorado,  and  while  these 
prisoners  were  on  the  march  to  San 
Miguel,  and  also  after  their  arrival, 
Captain  Lewis  was  noticed  most  ele- 
gantly dressed,  and  superbly  mounted, 
riding  at  will  with  the  Mexican  cap- 
tors, and  evidently  on  the  best  of  terms 
of  intimacy  with  them.  This  circum- 
stance created  the  greatest  surprise, 
and  gave  rise  to  many  strange  con- 
jectures and  various  suspicions.  His 
keeping  away  from  his  former  inti- 
mates and  confidential  friends  caused 
them  to  view  him  in  an  unenviable 
light.  Some  few  of  his  bosom  friends 
offered  various  excuses  in  palliation  of 


his  strange  conduct,  saying  the  Mexi- 
cans would  not  allow  him  to  speak  with 
former  associates,  nor  to  do  them  any 
favor  whatever. 

Immediately  after  the  McLeod  pris- 
oners were  assigned  their  quarters, 
Lewis  galloped  up  to  a  house  in  full 
view  and  took  lodging.  Soon  after 
he  passed  the  prison  door,  bowing  to 
his  old  associates,  and  in  a  low  tone 
said,  "All  is  right,"  and  that  he  would 
soon  call  and  see  them. 

He  did  not  call,  as  he  promised,  al- 
though he  passed  quite  close  to  the 
prison  door  several  times.  His  shy 
and  uneasy  manner  increased  the  sus- 
picion that  he  was  playing  the  part  of 
a  traitor.  On  the  next  day,  the  entire 
wagon  train  belonging  to  the  expedi- 
tion was  drawn  up  on  the  plaza  of  San 
Miguel,  and  steps  were  taken  to  divide 
the  goods  belonging  to  the  merchants 
among  the  soldiers  for  their  services 
in  capturing  the  Texans. 

Buchanan  stood  close  by,  and  beheld 
his  entire  stock  of  goods,  worth  $35,- 
000,  distributed  among  the  Mexican 
soldiers ;  besides  four  fine  mules,  two 
horses,  three  guns,  eight  pistols,  and 
a  complete  equipment  of  camp  sup- 
plies, adequate  for  the  use  of  three 
men,  all  of  which  cost  in  San  Antonio, 
$1,100. 

Thus  reduced  to  penury  and  hun- 
ger, bereft  of  freedom,  regarded  as  a 
felon,  and  still  worse,  overwhelmed 
with  threats  of  being  shot,  or  confined 
in  a  chain  gang  and  exposed  to  the 
heartless  and  cruel  domination  of  the 
unfeeling  Mexican,  bitter  were  the 
thoughts  that  thronged  his  soul  on 
that  sad  occasion.  He  realized  the 
impotency  of  his  surroundings,  and  his 
entire  inability  to  invoke  aid  against 
such  deeds  of  unwarranted  cruelty, 
revolting  before  the  eyes  of  justice  and 
sinful  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 

During  this  distribution  of  the  pris- 
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oners'  goods,  Captain  Lewis  was  on 
hand,  standing  my  Armijo,  and  point- 
ing out  boxes  and  bales  to  his  majesty, 
which  were  placed  in  a  pile  and  re- 
served. While  the  goods  were  being 
distributed,  which  consumed  the  great- 
er part  of  the  day,  there  was  consider- 
able commotion  and  quite  a  hilarious 
time  among  the  soldiers,  who  partici- 
pated in  the  capture  of  the  Texans. 

Armijo  ordered  our  gunsmith, 
blacksmith  and  musician  to  be  released 
and  turned  out  of  confinement;  they 
were  granted  the  liberty  of  the  town, 
but  were  strictly  prohibited  from  visit- 
ing or  communicating  with  their  im- 
prisoned associates.  This  display  of 
kindness  on  the  part  of  Armijo  was 
wisely  devised  that  he  might  secure 
their  especial  services.  These  three 
boys  were  never  seen  nor  heard  of 
after  the  main  body  of  prisoners  left 
San  Miguel.  Captain  Lewis  remained 
in  San  Miguel  several  days,  during 
which  time  his  treachery  became  ap- 
parent and  was  fully  conceded  by  his 
most  confiding  friends.  He  came 
among  the  prisoners  pretending  some 
mission  of  a  friendly  nature.  It  was 
evident  that  he  was  much  embarrassed 
and  ill  at  ease  with  his  former  friends. 
He  could  not  look  any  of  them  in  the 
face,  but  said  he  was  glad  to  call  upon 
them;  his  embarrassment  completely 
overcame  his  efforts  to  show  that  he 
was  frank  in  what  he  said.  One  of 
the  prisoners,  who  had  been  captured 
with  the  first  party,  asked  him  how  it 
was  that  both  of  the  main  bodies  of 
Texans  had  surrendered  without  firing 
a  gun.  His  reply  was  evasive.  He 
was  then  asked  how  it  was  that  he  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  his  lib- 
erty, while  all  his  associates  were 
closely  confined.  He  said  Governor 
Armijo,  for  some  reason,  unknown  to 
him,  had  released  him  without  his  ask- 
ing for  it.    He  also  said  some  of  the 


prisoners  were  to  be  released  on  the 
next  day,  and  moreover  stated  that  he 
had  used  every  effort  in  his  power  to 
have  his  companions  released,  and  that 
he  would  have  one  more  interview 
with  Armijo  on  this  subject.  In  five 
minutes  after  this  interview,  Lewis 
was  on  his  way  to  Santa  Fe. 

One  or  two  prisoners,  who  had  se- 
creted some  pieces  of  gold  about  their 
persons,  when  Salazar  made  his  demon- 
stration, appeared  in  the  light  of  expert 
robbers  on  the  day  of  McLeod's  surren- 
der. These  two  boys  belonged  to  Lew- 
is' company,  and  were  greatly  attached 
to  him.  Being  in  such  straitened  cir- 
cumstances by  hunger,  they  sought 
some  opportunity  to  sell  the  scanty 
pieces  of  gold,  and  confidentially  ad- 
vised with  Lewis  as  to  how  they 
should  proceed  without  having  their 
money  taken  from  them.  Lewis  sent 
a  young  Mexican  sharper  to  them 
secretly,  on  a  pretense  of  inquiring  the 
value  of  some  pieces  of  gold  coin  he 
had  in  his  possession.  When  this 
sharper  met  the  two  prisoners,  he  rep- 
resented himself  as  the  confidential 
friend  of  Lewis,  and  proposed  to  sell 
their  pieces  of  gold  and  to  bring  the 
proceeds  in  small  change  for  conven- 
ience. This  rogue,  manipulated  by 
Lewis,  furnished  another  display  of 
the  latter's  villainous  character. 

Farley  and  Houghtelling,  two  other 
confidential  friends  of  Lewis,  and  also 
members  of  his  company,  had  succeed- 
ed at  the  time  of  their  capture  and 
robbery  in  secreting  their  watches, 
both  of  which  were  valuable.  Lewis 
learned  this  fact  from  these  gentlemen 
when  he  visited  them  in  the  prison  on 
the  evening  previous  to  his  leaving  for 
Santa  Fe.  When  they  told  him  of 
their  having  the  watches,  he  very 
readily  advised  them  to  exercise  great 
caution,  and  not  to  let  the  Mexicans 
know    this    fact,  for    they    certainly 
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would  take  the  watches;  it  would  be 
best  for  them  to  sell  the  watches,  he 
said,  as  they  could  more  safely  secrete 
the  money  obtained  than  to  risk  secret- 
ing the  watches.  And  on  his  promise 
to  dispose  of  them  and  bring  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  in  a  few  hours,  they 
accordingly  turned  over  to  him  both 
watches.  They  never  saw  the  watches 
nor  Captain  Lewis  again. 

Some  few  days  after  these  shrewd 
operations,  a  Mexican  newspaper 
fell  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  pris- 
oners, which  contained  a  letter  from 
Governor  Manuel  Armijo,  of  Santa 
Fe,  to  Governor  Garcia,  Conde  of  Chi- 
huahua, giving  a  detailed  account  of 
his  capture  of  the  Texans,  in  which  he 
said,  'In  consequence  and  considera- 
tion of  the  great  services  rendered  by 
Captain  W.  P.  Lewis,  in  assisting  me 
to  capture  the  Texans,  I  have  given 
him  his  liberty  and  goods,  and  earnest- 
ly recommend  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
Central  Government  of  Mexico." 

Lewis  had  no  goods ;  but  by  duplicr 
ity  and  treachery,  he  obtained  not  only 
his  freedom,  but  considerable  gain  in 
forming  a  partnership  with  Armijo. 
Lewis  claimed  the  goods  as  his  indi- 
vidual property ;  Armijo  became  the 
partner  in  the  division  of  the  spoils; 
thus  cheating  his  government  out  of 
that  which  becomes  its  own  under  the 
right  of  confiscation  of  the  effects  of  a 
conquered  enemy;  for  such  was  the 
relation  occupied  by  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment at  that  time  towards  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Texas. 

The  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Don 
Manuel  Armijo,  was  well  known  to  be 
a  great  tyrant,  and  notoriously  dishon- 
est, cunning,  cruel  and  unscrupulous, 
as  well  as  exceedingly  avaricious.  His 
parents  were  disreputable,  and  from  his 
childhood  his  habits  indicated  a  grave 
defect  of  character.  When  he  was  but 
a  boy  he  was  charged  with  pilfering, 


and  as  he  grew  older,  he  committed 
many  bold  robberies  and  finally  made 
robbery  his  business,  and  actually 
amassed  a  very  considerable  wealth 
thereby.  At  length  he  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment from  the  Central  Mexican 
Government  as  principal  Custom 
House  officer  at  Santa  Fe.  He  was 
soon  afterward  deposed  for  malfea- 
sance in  office.  Shortly  after  this  he 
began  to  arouse  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico,  who  was  very 
unpopular,  and  who  was  soon  deposed 
and  succeeded  by  Armijo  and  his 
bloody-minded  vandals.  He  then 
butchered  all  the  forces  of  Governor 
Perez,  cut  off  Perez'  head,  and  actually 
refused  to  let  him  be  buried,  leaving 
him  on  the  ground  to  be  devoured  by 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  mountains,  or  to 
rot.  The  populace  dreaded  this  tyrant 
Armijo.  He  could  not  succeed  in 
getting  control  of  the  Government  of 
New  Mexico,  and  being  foiled  in  this 
attempt,  he  retired,  but  in  a  short  time 
he  succeeded  in  organizing  another 
revolution  against  the  successor  of 
Perez,  who  was  Governor  Jo6e  Gon- 
zales. He  drove  Gonzales  north  with 
a  superior  force,  seized  Santa  Fe, 
bribed  the  officers  of  the  army,  and 
proclaimed  himself  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  New  Mexico. 
He  was  known  to  be  wanting  in  per- 
sonal courage,  and  all  his  success  was 
attributed  to  those  who  followed  his 
fortunes  for  his  money,  as  he  had  no 
personal  attractions  of  character. 

These  events  in  Governor  Armijo's 
life  and  deeds  occurred  in  the  year 
1838.  It  is  well  known  that  he  ruled 
New  Mexico  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
Buchanan  insists,  as  a  personal  witness 
to  the  fact,  that  he  was  most  barbar- 
ously cruel  to  and  inhumanely  treated 
all  of  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners  during 
the  period  of  time  in  which  he  held 
them.     This  tyrant  and  soulless  man 
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seemed  to  plan  some  new  diabolical 
deed  each  day,  whereby  he  could  most 
effectually  punish — yes,  torture — the 
poor  prisoners.  Perhaps  no  other 
monster  in  human  form  except  his 
"prince-like"  Dalmatio  Salazar,  can 
compare  with  him  in  the  outright  and 
inexcusable  cruelty  practiced  on  a  set 
of  helpless,  unarmed  and  half  clad 
prisoners. 

This  Santa  Fe  expedition  proved  a 
signal  failure.  The  bright  and  pre- 
mature anticipations  of  the  merchants, 
the  soldiers,  the  Government  of  Texas, 
and  all  connected  with  it  became  in- 
volved in  a  tornado  of  ruinous  dis- 
aster. 

It  was  ascertained  by  scientific  reck- 
onings, from  the  latitude  and  longitude 
observed,  that  Santa  Fe  and  Austin 
were  1,200  miles  apart.  The  country 
was  never  known  to  be  traveled  by  any 
white  men,  except  about  300  miles; 
and  these  unexplored  wilds  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  hunting  grounds  of 
numerous  wild  tribes  of  fierce  Indians, 
who  lived  upon  the  immense  herds  of 
deer,  antelope,  and  buffalo.  With 
such  impediments  to  encounter,  the 
result  of  the  expedition  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  result  otherwise  than  in 
failure.  Had  it  left  Austin  as  early  as 
the  first  of  April,  instead  of  the  21st 
of  June,  the  grass  would  have  been 
better,  and  it  being  the  rainy  season, 
water  would  have  been  plentiful.  As 
the  hot  weather  approaches,  the  buf- 
falo and  Indians  move  to  the  north. 
The  Indians  always  follow  the  buffalo, 
and  the  buffalo  always  find  the  grass 
better  in  the  summer  months.  In 
April  and  May  the  party  could  have 
procured    subsistence    from    the    im- 


mense herds  of  wild  game.  The 
Lapan  tribe  of  Indians  were  friendly 
with  the  Texans,  and  could  have  been 
engaged  as  guides  for  the  expedition, 
had  proper  steps  been  taken.  These 
Lapans  knew  the  general  topography 
of  the  country,  and  the  various  streams 
intervening  between  the  two  localities, 
and  could  have  avoided  many  difficul- 
ties which  stood  out  boldly  against 
the  success  of  the  expedition.  Dif- 
ficulties seemed  to  increase  the  farther 
we  journeyed.  There  were  delay  and 
hardships,  while  provisions  were  rap- 
idly exhausted,  with  no  prospect  of 
replenishment. 

The  Texan  Government  failed  to 
provide  proper  and  sufficient  trans- 
portation, and  enough  beef  cattle  on 
foot  for  subsistence  during  the  time 
that  it  was  contemplated  the  expedi- 
tion would  be  on  the  march.  The  time 
in  which  the  expedition  was  expected 
to  reach  Santa  Fe  was  greatly  under- 
estimated, and  hence  the  commissariat 
proved  to  be  short  before  two-thirds 
of  the  distance  was  traveled.  The 
men  were  put  on  short  rations,  and  yet 
they  had  to  perform  the  severest  kind 
of  labors  in  making  roads,  and  in 
crossing  deep  ravines  or  ascending 
mountain  steeps.  Many  of  these  ob- 
stacles had  to  be  obviated  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  which  required  severe  manual 
labor,  drawing  heavily  on  the  physical 
man,  and  lessening  his  strength,  which 
each  day  became  more  and  more  weak- 
ened owing  to  the  lack  of  food.  The 
small  quantity  issued  was  so  very  poor 
that  it  failed  to  nourish.  After  being 
out  on  the  journey  about  thirty  days, 
they  had  neither  bread  nor  salt. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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IN  an  address  on  George  Washing- 
ton, which  has  been  characterized 
as  a  remarkably  fine  summation  of  the 
life  and  character  of  a  man  who  still 
holds  first  place  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  Americans,  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  calls  attention  to  the  virile 
English  of  many  of  the  letters  left  by 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  He  says 
that  in  quality  and  force,  they  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  Washington's 
contemporaries,  although  under  that 
head  come  Johnson,  Burke  and  "Jun- 
ius."  This  is  high  praise  at  the  hands 
of  a  distinguished  man  of  letters  him- 
self who  evidently  weighed  his  words 
before  giving  them  public  utterance. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  a  certain  Pro- 
fessor Triggs,  of  Chicago,  made  the 
statement  that  the  writings  of  George 
Washington  were  greater  than  many 
of  the  so-called  masterpieces  of 
English  literature.  This  deliverance 
was  received  by  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic as  merely  another  one  of  Triggs' 
many  sensational  utterances,  but  it 
now  becomes  evident  that  the  Chicago 
professor's  judgment  must  rise  a  point 
or  two  in  view  of  this  partial  corrobo- 
ration at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Mitchell. 
The  author  of  "Hugh  Wynne"  and  of 
"The  Adventures  of  Francois"  is  en- 
titled to  an  opinion  on  the  value  of  the 
literary  work  of  any  American. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of 
our  old  statesmen  and  political  leaders 
wrote  clear  and  vigorous  English. 
For  the  most  part,  they  were  men 
of  simple  lives  and  concentrated 
thoughts.  They  read  only  a  few 
models,  usually  only  the  Greek  and 
Latin    and    English    classics,  though 


there  were  exceptional  cases  in  which 
French  played  its  part;  and  they 
wrote  not  for  effect  in  style,  but  to 
express  in  the  clearest  and  most  for- 
cible manner  the  thought  in  mind.  As 
a  result,  they  often  accomplished  with- 
out effort  at  literature  what  many 
professional  writers  have  failed  to  do. 
They  had  weighty  matters  upon  which 
to  write,  and  their  hearts  were  in  what 
they  wrote.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  they  wrote  well. 

Washington  was  of  that  well-round- 
ed type  of  man  that  does  his  best  at 
every  duty.  When  he  had  a  letter  to 
write  he  was  not  of  the  sort  to  dash 
off  a  few  brilliant  sentences,  to  coin  a 
few  stinging  epigrams,  but  he  must 
needs  express  himself  thoughtfully 
and  clearly.  It  is  not  so  remarkable 
that  his  letters  were  good  as  it  is  that 
"  they  were  numerous.  It  is  said  that 
he  left  about  ten  thousand  letters,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  was  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  all  American  writers. 


IN  Washington's  day  there  were 
more  good  letter-writers  than  there 
are  today,  although  despite  the  news- 
paper, the  typewriter,  the  telephone, 
the  telegraph,  and  the  fast  mail,  episto- 
lary art  is  not  altogether  dead.  It  is 
usually  more  of  an  art  in  the  hands  of 
women  than  of  men,  but  at  times  the 
published  correspondence  of  some 
busy  man  of  these  busy  modern  days 
offers  a  genuine  and  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise. About  three  years  ago  readers 
who  delight  in  good  letters  found  a 
charming  selection  in  the  literary  work 
of  the  late  Edward  J.  Phelps,  Ambas- 
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sador  to  Great  Britain  under  President 
Cleveland.  He  was  known  as  a 
learned  lawyer  and  as  a  student  of  con- 
stitutional and  international  questions, 
but  few  outside  the  circle  of  his  inti- 
mate friends  were  aware  that  Mr. 
Phelps  possessed  the  gift  of  writing  an 
artistic  letter. 

The  world  has  always  been  interest- 
ed in  the  private  letters  of  great  and 
prominent  men  with  a  curiosity  that  is 
sometimes  justifiable;  sometimes  of 
a  prying  nature.  The  leaders  of  the 
thought  and  action  of  the  world  in 
their  public  capacities  and  functions 
are  viewed  from  a  distance.  Men 
think  of  the  great  poets,  philosophers 
and  soldiers  as  demi-gods  living  on 
some  exalted  plane  above  the  realm  of 
ordinary  mortals,  and  when  the  human 
side  of  their  lives  is  exposed  to  view, 
there  is  a  natural  eagerness  on  the  part 
of  these  ordinary  mortals  to  devour 
details.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  com- 
mendable desire,  for  we  are  rightly  in- 
terested in  everything  that  concerns 
the  joys  and  sorrows  and  the  daily, 
walk  of  those  whom  we  love  and 
honor. 

Without  ranking  Mr.  Phelps  among 
the  geniuses  who  have  instructed  and 
entertained  the  world,  we  may  never- 
theless point  to  his  letters  as  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  charge  that  the  day  of  good 
letter-writing  belongs  wholly  to  the 
past.  It  is  true  that  the  conditions  of 
the  present  life  permit  few  men  of  the 
requisite  talent  to  spend  whole  days,  as 
did  Pliny  the  younger,  in  writing  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  their  villas  for 
the  pleasure  of  royal  and  friendly 
circles;  but  nevertheless  the  most 
busy  man  may  always  find  time  for 
some  pleasant  avocation.  Cicero  was 
a  reasonably  busy  man  in  the  law 
courts  and  with  his  pen,  and  yet  he 
found  time  to  write  many  charming 
epistles.     Matthew  Arnold,  amid  the 


drudgery  attendant  upon  years  of 
service  as  an  inspector  of  public 
schools,  in  addition  to  his  critical  and 
poetical  work,  left  two  volumes  of  en- 
tertaining letters  written  in  a  chaste 
and  pointed  style. 

In  our  own  country,  the  letters  of 
Hawthorne  and  Lowell  have  been  a 
rich  heritage  to  many  men  aspiring  to 
culture  and  its  ideals.  The  versatility 
of  Lowell,  who  was  at  once  critic,  poet, 
diplomatist,  and  political  thinker,  en- 
abled him  to  gratify  his  friends  with 
rare  personal  letters.  Besides  these 
men  of  distinctively  literary  training, 
America  has  produced  soldiers,  poli- 
ticians, actors,  and  even  business  men, 
who  have  taken  the  world  into  their 
confidence  and  admitted  many  a  hun- 
gry soul  to  a  taste  of  their  life  of  work 
and  pleasure. 

A 

THE  life  of  Tolstoi  continues  to 
attract  the  praise  of  his  disciples 
and  the  criticism  of  the  lukewarm  or 
the  hostile.  When  a  man  sets  about 
a  work  of  reform,  particularly  when 
it  is  so  radical  and  far-reaching  in  its 
tendency,  as  the  reform  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Russian  novelist,  he 
is  sure  to  call  down  upon  his  head 
comment  of  a  most  diverse  character. 
Tolstoi  has  been  no  exception.  Born 
seventy-five  years  ago,  he  has  led  a 
long  life  of  activity  as  soldier,  literary 
man  and  social  reformer.  His  life  has 
been  singular  and  eccentric,  and  yet 
not  without  great  influence  upon  a 
host  of  followers.  Born  a  patri- 
cian, Tolstoi  tried  to  make  himself  a 
plebeian.  Possessing  great  wealth, 
and  in  his  earlier  days  leading  a  wild 
and  strenuous  life,  he  voluntarily  be- 
came poor  and  entered  upon  a  regime 
of  austerity.  He  has  seen  active  mili- 
tary service  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  the 
Crimea,  quitting  the  army  with  the 
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rank  of  a  division  commander.  He 
has  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  literary 
success,  and  he  has  experienced  the 
charms  and  the  luxury  of  a  high  social 
life. 

In  spite  of  all  these  things,  however, 
and  notwithstanding  the  devoted  love 
of  a  noble  wife  and  an  interesting 
family,  Tolstoi  reflected  that  some- 
thing necessary  to  true  happiness  was 
lacking.  Like  Ruskin,  he  decided  that 
the  world  had  gone  awry,  and  he  felt 
called  to  set  it  straight.  He  soon 
came  to  the  belief  that  happiness  ex- 
isted only  in  labor  for  others.  He 
found  his  mission  in  teaching  and  in 
writing  for  the  emancipated  serfs,  and 
in  that  work  he  learned  the  greatest 
lessons  that  he  has  offered  to  the 
world.  He  studied  the  teachings  of 
the  Gospels  and  endeavored  to  mould 
society  upon  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  example  of  Christ.  Many  people, 
as  William  Dean  Howells  has  pointed 
out,  have  accused  Tolstoi  of  going  be- 
yond Christ  in  simple  severity  of  life ; 
they  have  accused  him  of  inconsistency 
in  giving  up  his  wealth  and  at  the 
same  time  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  his 
wife,  thus  insuring  himself  against  the 
fear  of  want  which  pinches  those  who 
are  actually  poor;  they  have  accused 
him  furthermore  of  taking  trade  away 
from  poor  cobblers,  who  sadly  need 
the  pittance  of  their  earnings,  by  his 
affectation  of  making  shoes  with  his 
own  hands  and  giving  them  away. 

Like  Ruskin,  who  was  greater  as  a 
literary  artist  than  as  a  political  econo- 
mist, although  he  believed  the  very 
opposite,  Tolstoi  has  exerted  a  pro- 
founder  influence  on  the  world  by  his 
novels  than  by  his  endeavors  to  reform 
society.  Thousands  will  not  agree 
with  his  ideas  of  literary  art  and  its 
methods,  but  notwithstanding  all  this, 
he  is  recognized  as  a  master,  and  none 
will  deny  his  strength,  his  vivid  delin- 


eation of  character  and  his  wonderful 
grasp  of  details.  Among  all  the  ex- 
emplars of  the  realistic  school,  which 
is  represented  in  America  by  Mr. 
Howells,  though  his  work  is  often  de- 
lightfully at  variance  with  his  theo- 
ries, none  is  greater  than  Tolstoi. 

A 

THE  latest  view  of  Tolstoi  is 
given  by  one  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen. Dmitri  Merejkowski,  in 
"Tolstoi  as  Man  and  Artist,"  has  taken 
a  point  of  view  of  his  subject  that 
yields  very  different  results  from  those 
reached  by  the  friends  and  worshipers 
of  the  remarkable  character  under  dis- 
cussion. He  makes  the  bold  declara- 
tion that  Tolstoi  has  been  guilty  of  a 
colossal  self-deception,  and  that  his 
life,  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  embodi- 
ment of  Christianity,  has  been  a  mis- 
erable compromise.  He  looks  on 
Tolstoi  as  a  superb  pagan  enjoying  the 
highest  luxury  under  the  cloak  of  sim- 
plicity. This  view  is  not  entirely  new, 
but  is  more  forcibly  expressed,  per- 
haps, in  Merejkowski's  critique  than 
elsewhere. 

The  Russian  writer,  speaking  of 
what  he  considers  the  tragedy  in 
Tolstoi's  life,  namely:  his  attitude 
toward  his  own  wealth,  family  and 
society,  says  in  part :  "Tolstoi  behaves 
towards  his  wife  with  a  touch  of  exact- 
ingness,  reproachfulness,  and  even 
displeasure,  accusing  her  of  preventing 
him  giving  away  his  property  and  of 
going  on  bringing  up  the  children  in 
the  old  way.  His  wife,  for  her  part, 
thinks  herself  in  the  right,  and  com- 
plains of  such  conduct  on  her  hus- 
band's side.  In  her  there  have  invol- 
untarly  sprung  up  a  hatred  and  loath- 
ing of  his  teaching  and  its  conse- 
quences. Between  them  there  has 
even  grown  up  a  tone  of  mutual  con- 
tradiction, the  voicing  of  their  corn- 
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plaints  against  one  another  .... 
And  at  last  came  the  final,  and  scarcely 
credible  admission,  'Leo's  wife,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  property  for  her 
children,  was  prepared  to  ask  the 
authorities  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
manage  the  property/ 

"Fancy  Tolstoi  declared  incapable 
of  managing  his  affairs  by  his  wife," 
says  Merejkowski.  "This  is  indeed  a 
tragedy,  perhaps  the  greatest  in  Rus- 
sian life  today,  and,  in  any  case,  in 
his  life.  This  is  that  edge  of  the 
sword  on  which  the  whole  destiny  of 
the  man,  when  in  the  balance,  is 
poised,  and  we  learn  all  this  from 
casual  observers,  from  people  idly 
curious.  And  this  terrible  fact  is 
born  deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  darkest 
and  most  secret  corner  of  his  life. 
There  is  not  a  word  from  himself, 
though  his  invariable  habit  has  hith- 
erto been  to  write  confessions,  and  he 
even  now  declares  that  he  has  nothing 
to  hide  from  the  public." 

After  arguing  that  the  great  writer 
of  Russia  should  have  made  himself 
the  champion  of  the  Russian  people, 
Merejkowski  continues :  "It  is  not  for 
nothing  that  the  eyes  of  men  are  bent 
with  such  eagerness  on  him,  not  only 
on  all  he  writes,  but  far  more  on  all  he 
does,  on  his  most  private  and  personal 
concerns,  his  family  and  home  life. 
No,  it  is  not  mere  idle  curiosity. 
There  is  too  much  under  that  roof  of 
moment  to  us  all,  to  the  whole  future 
of  Russian  culture.  No  fear  of  being 
too  prying  ought  to  hold  us  back. 
Has  he  not  said  himself,  'I  have  no 
secrets  from  any  one  in  the  world.  Let 
them  all  know  what  I  do.'  And  what 
does  he  do?  'Not  wishing  to  oppose 
his  wife  by  force/  says  Bers  (his 
wife's  brother),  'he  began  to  assume 
toward  his  property  an  attitude  of  ig- 
noring its  existence;  renounced  his 
income,  proceeded  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
what  became  of  it,  and  ceased  to  make 


use  of  it  except  in  so  far  as  to  go  on 
living  under  the  roof  at  Yasnaia  Poli- 
ana.,#  But  what  does  'except  in  so 
far'  mean?  He  carried  out  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  left  house  and  lands 
and  children,  'except  in  so  far'  as  he 
still  clung  to  them.  He  made  himself 
a  beggar  and  homeless,  and  gave  away 
what  he  had,  'except  in  so  far'  as  he 
consented,  for  fear  of  grieving  his 
wife,  to  keep  what  he  had." 

As  an  illustration  of  Count  Tolstoi's 
love  of  luxury,  Merejkowski  tells  how 
the  Countess  ministers  to  his  tastes 
and  comfort.  "  'He  is  very  fond  of 
French  perfumes  and  scented  linen. 
The  Countess  takes  care  that  there  is 
always  a  sachet  of  petal-dust  in  the 
drawer  with  his  underclothes/  You 
see  the  method  of  this  enjoyment. 
After  manure,  the  perfume  of  flowers 
and  essences.  Here  is  the  symbol, 
here  the  point  of  union.  Under  the 
peasant  Christian's  pelisse,  we  get  not 
a  hair  shirt,  no ;  linen,  lavendered  and 
voluptuous  with  eau  de  Chypre  and 
Parma  violets." 

It  is  said  that  the  Countess  slips  the 
petal-dust  among  her  husband's  linen 
with  a  sly,  motherly  smile.  Thus  does 
many  a  woman  humor  an  erratic  hus- 
band She  overlooks  his  weakness, 
gives  him  the  best  of  which  she  is 
capable,  and  wisely  preserves  him  from 
his  own  folly. 

Merejkowski's  contention  can  not 
be  far  wrong.  Tolstoi  leads  a  life  of 
value  and  beauty,  a  life  that  would  be 
consistent  did  he  claim  only  to  be  a 
high-minded  pagan,  or  an  Old  Testa- 
ment patriarch,  instead  of  imagining 
his  life  to  be  a  perfect  embodiment  of 
Christianity. 

A 

THE  late  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  who 
was  sometimes  called  the  model 
citizen  of  New  York,  and  who  was 
always  recognized  as  a  keen  and  care- 
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f ul  student  of  the  problems  of  the  day, 
in  a  letter  written  last  summer  made 
reference  to  an  address  upon  capital 
and  labor  delivered  by  him  in  1890. 
Both  the  address  and  the  letter  will 
repay  reading  in  this  period  of  trust 
and  corporation  discussions.  A  care- 
ful comparison  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  re- 
marks will  entitle  him  to  the  character 
of  a  prophet  as  well  as  of  a  sound 
thinker  upon  economic  and  industrial 
subjects.  Inasmuch  as  the  letter 
touches  certain  features  of  the  trust 
question,  treated  at  some  length  in 
these  columns  two  months  ago,  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  here  republished : 

"Most  of  the  writers  of  the  day  have 
failed  to  comprehend  the  significance 
of  the  great  movement  which  pervades 
all  civilized  people.  It  is  toward  con- 
centration of  management,  accom- 
panied by  diffusion  of  ownership. 
This  is  the  keynote  to  the  mighty  wave 
of  association  which  is  passing  over 
the  world,  and  is  particularly  felt  in 
this  country,  where  the  opportunities 
for  development  are  greater  than  any- 
where else.  The  harmony  of  capital 
and  labor  will  be  brought  about  by 
joint  ownership  in  the  instruments  of 
production,  and  what  are  called 
"trusts"  merely  afford  the  machinery 
by  which  such  ownership  can  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  workmen. 

"You  will  notice  particularly  that  I 
propounded  the  necessity  for  publicity 
in  the  case  of  all  corporations  whatso- 
ever. So  far  as  I  know,  I  was  the 
first  person  to  lay  down  this  doctrine, 
which  is  now  the  favorite  remedy  for 
trusts  propounded  by  Mr. ,  Mr. 


-,  and  other  orators,  who  have 
just  begun  to  study  the  subject  and 
who  do  not  yet  understand  its  signifi- 
cance. There  will  be  a  reconstitution 
of  society  upon  more  equitable  princi- 
ples, and  this  result  will  be  achieved  by 
the  association  of  men  with  each  other 
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in  the  great  enterprises  of  the  world. 
All  classes  will  be  represented  in  these 
organizations,  and  the  community  of 
interest  thus  developed  will  certainly 
make  impossible  such  unhappy  contro- 
versies as  now  prevail  in  the  anthracite 
regions.  The  politicians  have  lost 
their  heads,  but  the  courts  thus  far 
have,  as  a  rule,  adhered  to  sound  prin- 
ciple, recognizing,  however,  that 
precedent  must  be  tempered  by  prog- 
ress." 

These  are  true  words  to  which 
neither  the  wise  capitalist  nor  the 
sensible  laborer  will  eventually  object. 
That  is  to  say,  both  capitalist  and  la- 
borer, when  they  come  to  a  thought- 
ful consideration  of  the  issues  between 
them,  apart  from  class  prejudice  or 
political  influence,  will  see  that  the 
only  satisfactory  solution  of  this  inev- 
itable problem  is  to  be  found  along  the 
lines  indicated  by  Mr.  Hewitt.  "Con- 
centration of  management"  and  "dif- 
fusion of  ownership"  are  even  now 
exemplified  in  the  profit-sharing  plan 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. The  incident  has  not  yet  devel- 
oped into  a  tendency,  and  it  may  be 
years  before  the  principle  is  put  into 
practice.  Mr.  Hewitt's  ideal,  perhaps, 
may  never  be  wholly  realized,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  establish 
itself  with  sufficient  strength  to  fur- 
nish the  key  to  the  problem  now  vex- 
ing so  many  earnest  students.  Mr. 
Hewitt  has  not  set  forth  a  dream  that 
is  Utopian  and  impossible,  for  he  has 
not  taken  the  position  that  we  are  yet 
to  see  all  selfishness  removed  from  the 
world  and  the  rich  sharing  their  goods 
with  the  poor.  He  was  not  a  socialist, 
but  directly,  the  opposite.  A  firm  be- 
lief in  the  efficacy  of  individual  effort 
was  the  foundation-stone  of  his  phi- 
losophy. 

Such  a  belief  is  essential  to  all  true 
progress.     Acting  in  conformity  with 
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that  belief,  both  the  capitalist  and  the 
laborer  will  come  to  see  that  their  in- 
dividual efforts  will  be  of  most  avail 
when  there  is  least  of  waste,  least  of 
strife  and  friction ;  when  the  relations 
between  the  great  owner  and  the  small 
owner  are  most  harmonious,  and  when 
it  is  easiest  for  the  faithful  and  intelli- 
gent laborer  to  become  a  part  owner 
in  the  property  of  the  corporation  for 
which  he  works.     An  equal  and  exact 


distribution  of  wealth  will  never  be 
made  under  any  human  regime  or 
condition  of  society,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor  may  ultimately  be 
brought  to  a  harmonious  basis  by 
means  of  economic  and  industrial 
changes  now  going  on,  although  such 
changes  may  appear  chaotic  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  alarmist  and  to  the  un- 
tutored mind. 
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UNITED  STATES. 
Vassar  College. 

Vassar  has  obtained  $1,000  from  the 
Carnegie  Institution  to  aid  the  work  of 
the  observatory  in  measuring  and  re- 
ducing photographs  of  the  heavens  in 
the  region  of  the  North  Pole.  The 
money  will  be  applied  to  additional 
assistance  necessary  and  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  results.  The  work  will 
be  completed  before  December. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  of  London,  lectured 
at  Vassar  March  6th  on  "Foreign  In- 
fluences on  Shakespeare."  Mr.  Lee, 
an  authority  on  Shakespearean  sub- 
jects, is  joint  editor  with  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  of  the  National  Dictionary  of 
English  Biography. 

Johns  Hopkins. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  com- 
memorated the  twenty-seventh  anni- 
versary of  its  founding  on  February 
23d,  by  a  large  gathering  of  educators 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
announcement  of  various  gifts  to  the 
university  during  the  year  was  made, 
a  number  of  degrees  were  given,  and 
the  annual  address  of  President  Rem- 
sen  was  presented.  President  Aide- 
man  of  Tulane  University  also  deliv- 
ered an  address. 

During  the  year  a  gift  of  $25,000 
was  received  from  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Herter,  of  New  York,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  lectureship  in  medicine. 

Five  grants  have  been  made  to 
Johns  Hopkins  men  by  the  Carnegie 
Institution.  The  money  will  be  used 
to  enable  them  to  carry  on  scientific 
research.     Dr.  Getman  will  begin  next 


September  physical  chemical  investi- 
gations under  one  of  these  grants. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  contribution  of  $1,000  has  been 
made  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  to 
aid  the  researches  of  Dr.  Simon  Flex- 
ner  and  Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi,  at  the 
pathological  laboratories  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  as  to  the  tox- 
icological  action  of  snake-bites  and 
other  poisons.  The  work  was  begun 
about  two  years  ago  along  the  line  of 
suggestions  made  by  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  and  for  a  year  or  more  was 
conducted  under  a  grant  from  the 
Bache  fund  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences. 

Bryn  Mawr  College. 

The  new  arrangements  regarding 
the  oral  examinations  in  French  and 
German  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  have 
proved  most  satisfactory.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  generally  known  that  Bryn 
Mawr  will  not  give  the  degree  of  B.A., 
the  only  undergraduate  degree  given 
by  the  college,  to  any  student  who  can 
not  translate  at  sight  both  French  and 
German.  Each  student  during  her 
last  year  at  college  must  translate  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  faculty  with 
sufficient  ease  to  show  that  she  has  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  the  two 
languages.  It  has  been  felt  in  the  past 
that  the  students  who  did  not  take  one 
of  the  languages  in*  college  had  too 
little  guidance  in  preparation  for  this 
difficult  examination,  so  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty  this  year  prepared 
a  series  of  lists  of  recommended  read- 
ing.    There  are  three  sets  of  lists,  one 
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to  be  read  before  the  third  month  of 
the  sophomore  year,  and  one  each  to 
be  read  before  the  same  time  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years.  Each  set 
consists  of  nine  or  ten  groups,  any  one 
of  which  may  be  chosen. 

As  the  class  of  1902  was  the  first  to 
come  under  this  arrangement,  reading 
was  required  only  in  the  second-year 
lists,  and  even  with  this  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  ever  before  passed  both 
examinations  at  the  first  trial,  and  the 
orals  committee  found  that  the  average 
student  read  with  more  ease  than  in 
previous  years. 

Columbia  University. 

A  committee  on  the  revision  of  the 
medical  curriculum  of  Columbia  is 
effecting  a  complete  reorganization  of 
courses  to  go  into  effect  next  autumn. 
It  is  intended  to  do  away  with  the  sys- 
tem of  outside  "quizzes,"  a  system  of 
private  instruction  made  necessary 
through  the  failure  of  the  authorities 
in  the  past  to  make  adequate  provision 
of  class  room  recitations  and  reviews. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  in  part,  appoint- 
ments will  be  made,  in  May,  of  two 
additional  tutors  in  materia  medica, 
two  tutors  in  gynecology,  and  one 
tutor  and  two  instructors  in  surgery. 
The  old  plan  of  giving  courses  of  a 
stated  number  of  lectures  for  unequal 
periods  of  the  academic  year  will  be 
abandoned,  and  the  school  will  con- 
form in  its  instruction  to  the  general 
university  scheme,  which  makes  the 
units  of  work  the  year  or  the  semester, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Columbia  sophomores  will  de- 
bate the  freshmen  on  the  question  of 
municipal  ownership  of  street  railways. 
The  freshmen  will  meet  the  Yale 
freshmen  in  debate  in  April. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Hyslop,  professor  of  logic 
and  ethics,  has  resigned  on  account  of 
ill  health. 


Barnard  College. 

It  is  announced  by  the  trustees  of 
Barnard  College  that  a  gift  of  one 
million  dollars  has  been  made  to  that 
institution  by  one  whose  name  is 
known  only  to  President  Butler  and 
Treasurer  Plympton.  The  money  is 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  land 
adjoining  the  present  college. 

"The  Honeymoon,"  the  play  first 
chosen  by  the  undergraduate  Play 
Committee,  did  not  meet  with  the  en- 
tire approval  of  the  students,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Jones'  "The  Manoeuvres  of 
Jane"  will  be  given  instead  on  April 
17  and  18  in  the  Brinckerhoff  Theater. 

The  Associated  Clubs  of  the  College 
Settlement  will  soon  give  at  Barnard 
a  performance  of  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  and  the  Music  School  Settle- 
ment Orchestra  will  play  Mendels- 
sohn's music.  The  receipts  of  the 
performance  will  be  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  Mount  Ivy  and  the  summer 
home  of  the  clubs. 

Tulane  University. 

On  February  11,  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  Tulane  University,  a  bust  of 
the  poet,  Sidney  Lanier,  was  unveiled. 
It  is  a  copy  of  the  original  bronze  bust 
of  the  poet  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Mr.  Gustaf  R. 
Westfeldt,  Dr.  Robert  Sharp  and 
President  Alderman. 

Tulane  will  debate  against  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  in  New  Orleans  on 
April  17. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Eight  hundred  sixty-seven  students 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan 
this  semester.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  twenty-five  "six-year  stu- 
dents" who  are  taking  the  combined 
literary-law  course.  This  brings  the 
total  almost  to  the  nine  hundred  mark, 
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and  makes  it  the  highest  in  the  history 
of  the  law  department,  and  the  highest 
enrollment  of  any  law  school  in  the 
country. 

A  recent  consignment  of  books 
which  has  just  been  received  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  library,  from 
the  University's  agents  in  Leipsic, 
Germany,^  contains  166  volumes,  most- 
ly literary  works,  with  some  volumes 
on  medicine  and  the  various  sciences. 

A  set  of  forty-two  microscopic  slides 
to  be  used  in  the  study  of  drug  histol- 
ogy was  recently  presented  to  the 
pharmaceutical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  The  slides  have 
been  prepared  from  the  roots  rhizomes 
and  tubers  of  official  drugs,  and  are 
shown  in  transverse  sections,  double 
stained. 

The  beginning  of  a  collection  of 
pictures  of  men,  eminent  in  the  legal 
profession,  has  recently  been  received 
by  the  law  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

By  means  of  a  fund  left  by  the  law 
class  of  1899,  fiye  large  etchings  have 
been  purchased  and  hung  in  the  law 
library.  The  pictures  are  those  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Chief  Justice 
Shaw,  Rufus  Choate,  Joseph  Choate, 
and  James  C.  Carter. 

A  paper  entitled  "The  Amphipoda 
of  the  Harriman  Alaskan  Expedition," 
by  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Holmes,  instructor 
in  zoology  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, is  to  be  published  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  scientific  results  of  the 
Harriman  expedition. 

Harvard  University. 

The  new  Semitic  Museum  of  Har- 
vard University  has  been  formally 
opened.  This  is  the  first  museum  in 
the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  Se- 
mitic culture.  The  collection  illus- 
trative of  Babylonian  archaeology, 
ethnology,  etc.,  are  already  large  and 
expected  to  increase  rapidly. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  opening, 
addresses  were  made  by  Professor 
Lyon,  chairman  of  the  Semitic  faculty ; 
Professor  Norton,  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers ;  Dr.  Cyrus  Alder,  President 
of  the  Hebrew  Theological  Seminary 
of  America,  and  Curator  of  the  Semitic 
collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute; Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  the  donor  of 
the  large  and  beautiful  museum  build- 
ing, and  President  Eliot. 

University  of  Missouri. 

In  eleven  years  the  value  of  the 
buildings,  books  and  equipment  of 'the 
University  of  Missouri  has  increased 
from  $360,000  to  $1,300,000.  This 
does  not  include  the  campus  or  the 
grounds  for  Horticulture,  Botany  and 
Agriculture.  In  eleven  years  the 
number  of  students  has  increased  from 
510  to  about  1,700. 

Vanderbilt  University. 

Nashville  alumni  of  Vanderbilt 
University  have  started  a  movement 
to  place  a  stone  fence  around  the  cam- 
pus of  the  University.  The  plan  is  to 
raise  $5,000,  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
run  a  fence  from  the  gymnasium  com- 
pletely around  the  grounds.  A  stone 
fence  has  already  been  built  as  far  as 
the  gymnasium.  Chancellor  Kirkland 
is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  encourage 
the  enterprise,  and  the  alumni  of  this 
city  are  pushing  the  movement.  The 
non-resident  alumni  will  doubtless  also 
join  in  the  movement  when  they  be- 
come acquainted  with  its  purpose. 

Yale  University. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  corpus  pro- 
fessor of  jurisprudence  at  Oxford 
University,  and  writer  of  several  vol- 
umes on  English  law  subjects,  who 
has  been  appointed  by  the  corporation 
to  deliver  the  Storrs  lectures  in  the 
Law  School  next  year,  will  probably 
come  to  this  country  next  October. 
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He  is  expected  to  lecture  on  law  sub- 
jects at  other  institutions  besides  Yale. 
In  an  address  before  the  local  Uni- 
versity Club  this  week,  President 
Hadley  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
large  club,  with  few  qualifications  for 
members,  as  a  supplement  to  the  pres- 
ent society  system.  Another  signifi- 
cant official  utterance  appears  in  the 
speech  last  Friday  night  of  Professor 
Perrin,  of  the  Greek  department,  be- 
fore the  Boston  Yale  alumni,  in  which 
he  intimated  the  end  of  Greek  as  a 
Yale  entrance  requirement. 

Rockefeller  Medical  Institute. 

Plans  of  the  Rockefeller  Medical  In- 
stitute for  Research  are  rapidly  being 
completed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  new  institution.  Already  the 
chief  of  staff  has  been  selected  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  profess- 
or of  pathology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  With  Dr.  William  H. 
Welch,  the  eminent  pathologist  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
as  President  of  the  Board,  and  Dr. 
Flexner  as  Chief  of  Staff,  the  new 
institute  will  have  the  services  of  two 
of  the  leading  pathologists  of  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Flexner  is  a 
native  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  was  born 
in  1863.  He  received  his  degree  of 
M.D.  at  the  University  of  Louisville, 
and  was  a  post-graduate  student  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the 
University  of  Strasburg,  Germany. 
In  1899  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
pathology  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Memorial  services  were  held  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  honor  of  the 
late  President  Adams.  President 
Birge,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin , 
President  Angell,  of  Michigan,  and 
President  Wheeler,  of  Cornell,  deliv- 
ered addresses.     President  Adams  was 


a  professor  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan for  fifteen  years,  and  during  that 
time  was  a  close  friend  and  associate 
of  President  Angell. 

Trinity  College  (N.  C). 

Trinity  College  received  hundreds 
of  guests  from  all  over  the  State  on 
the  occasion  of  the  formal  opening  of 
her  new  library  building,  on  the  even- 
ing of  February  23.  This  commodi- 
ous structure  is  the  gift  to  the  college 
of  Mr.  James  B.  Duke,  of  New  York 
City.  It  is  the  culmination  of  a  series 
of  gifts  to  Trinity  College  from  Mr. 
Washington  Duke  and  his  sons, 
amounting  to  over  $800,000.  The 
library  itself,  with  its  complete  and 
modern  equipment,  has  cost  nearly 
$60,000,  and  Mr.  Duke  has  also  pro- 
vided for  the  purchase  of  several 
thousand  new  books  by  an  additional 
donation  of  $10,000. 

The  principal  address  of  the  evening 
was  delivered  by  a  native  North  Caro- 
linian and  former  student  of  Trinity 
College,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  of  New 
York  City,  the  editor  of  World's  Work. 
Mr.  Page  spoke  on  "The  American 
Citizen  of  Our  New  Era." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Page's  ad- 
dress the  library  building  was  thrown 
open  to  the  guests  of  the  college  for 
inspection.  It  is  a  handsome  structure 
of  granite  and  pressed  brick  with  in- 
terior timber  in  quartered  oak. 

Cumberland  University. 

A  School  of  Oratory  will  be  insti- 
tuted at  Cumberland  University  in 
September.  It  will  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  Prof.  J.  Stowe  as  Dean. 
The  purpose  of  the  institution  is  to 
prepare  students  for  the  public  profes- 
sions. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Oratory 
will  be  conferred  on  all  graduates  who 
complete  the  course,  outlined  as 
follows : 
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(i)  Principles  of  Oratory;  (2) 
Voice  Culture;  (3)  Physical  Culture; 
(4)  Theory  of  Oratory;  (5)  Extem- 
poraneous Oratory;  (6)  Forensic 
Oratory;  (7)  Dramatic  Oratory;  (8) 
Artistic  Oratory,  Elocution ;  (9)  Ora- 
tory and  Orators;  (10)  Teachers' 
Course;  (11)  History;  (12)  Litera- 
ture; (13)  English  Bible;  (14) 
Language;  (15)  Philosophy;  (16) 
General  Science. 

Baylor  (Texas)  University. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Kesler,  of  Georgetown 
College,  Kentucky,  has  been  elected  to 
the  cftair  of  biology  in  Baylor  Univer- 
sity. He  is  a  graduate  of  Wake 
Forrest,  of  Kansas  City  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Baylor  has  a  new  science  hall  with 
modern  equipments. 

Richmond  College. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
Richmond  College,  it  was  resolved  to 
establish  a  School  of  Technology,  to 
be  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  who  for  thirty-five 
years  was  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion, frrst  as  one  of  its  professors,  and 
during  most  of  the  time  as  trustee  and 
President  of  the  corporation.  Dr. 
Curry  was  long  an  advocate  of  the 
establishment  of  such  a  school. 

Field  Museum. 

Chicago  is  to  have  the  finest  mu- 
seum in  the  world,  and  Marshall  Field 
is  to  provide  the  funds  to  build  it,  ac- 
cording to  plans  now  under  discussion 
by  t\\e  South  Park  Commission. 
Grant  Park,  on  the  downtown  lake 
front,  is  to  be  the  site,  and  the  cost  is 
to  be  $10,000,000.  There  are  no 
reservations  and  no  conditions  to  be 
met  by  the  city,  except  that  the  donor 
requires  that  a  suitable  site  be  pro- 
vided. 


Iowa  College. 

Prof.  Bruce  Fink  has  accepted  the 
chair  of  Botany  in  Iowa  College,  at 
Grinnell,  Iowa.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Illinois  and  of  Harvard.  He  has  been 
professor  of  biology  in  Upper  Iowa 
University  as  well  as  lichenist  to  the 
Minnesota  Botanical  Survey  since 
1897. 

Cornell  University. 

The  department  of  English  litera- 
ture, hitherto  in  charge  of  Professor 
Corson,  is  to  be  merged  with  the  de- 
partment of  rhetoric  and  English 
philology,  upon  the  retirement  of  Pro- 
fessor Corson,  in  June  next.  Profess- 
or Hart  is  to  be  the  executive  head  of 
the  combined  departments. 

Instructors  C.  S.  Northup,  J.  T. 
Parson  and  A.  C.  Phelps  have  been 
promoted  to  assistant  professorships 
in  English,  civil  engineering  and 
architecture,   respectively. 

Princeton  University. 

During  the  latter  part  of  April, 
President  Wilson  will  take  an  extend- 
ed lecture  trip  through  the  West, 
during  which  he  will  deliver  addresses 
before  the  alumni  associations  of  Min- 
nesota and  Missouri. 

From  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  University,  a  good-sized  volume, 
entitled  "Academic  Honors  in  Prince- 
ton, 1748-1902,"  has  been  issued.  It 
is  edited  by  John  Rogers  Williams, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  first  complete 
printed  list  of  university  honors  issued 
by  an  American  university.  It  dispels 
some  of  the  traditions  that  have  be- 
come classic  among  the  undergradu- 
ates, such  as  the  legend  that  Aaron 
Burr  never  received  any  but  a  perfect 
mark  in  any  study.  The  truth  is  that 
Burr  was  graduated  without  honors, 
as  was  his  college  mate,  James 
Madison. 
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University  of  Nebraska. 

The  second  semester  opened  with 
the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of 
the  school — 2,400.  The  attendance 
last  year,  including  that  at  the  summer 
school,  was  2,289. 

In  his  biennial  report  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  and^the  Governor,  Chan- 
cellor Andrews  urges  an  appropriation 
of  $100,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
College  of  Engineering,  features  of 
which  would  be  a  four-years'  course 
in  agricultural  engineering,  courses  in 
architecture,  and  an  independent  pro- 
fessorship in  the  history  and  criticism 
of  the  fine  arts. 

CANADA. 

McGill. 

It  is  announced  that  Prof.  Alexan- 
der Johnson,  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
arts,  and  Rev.  J.  Clark  Murray,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  of  McGill,  will 
retire  from  the  institution  at  the  close 
of  the  present  session.  The  question 
of  superannuating  certain  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  McGill  University  has 
been  the  subject  of  consideration  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  for  some  time 
past.  It  is  understood  that  Dr.  John- 
son and  Dr.  Clark  Murray  have  ac- 
cepted the  Board's  offer  to  retire  them, 
on  their  full  salary,  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  and  thereafter  with  a  generous 
provision  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives. 
Acadia  College  (N.  S.). 

President  Trottler  announces  a  very 
liberal  though  conditional  gift  to  the 
college  from  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

University  of  Toronto. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Univer- 
sity Senate,  a  statute  was  passed  pro- 
viding that  the  gift  of  $200  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Toronto 
be  divided  into  two  scholarships  of 
$60  and  $40,  respectively,  to  be  award- 
ed to  the  students  who  matriculate  and 


enter  on  the  commercial  course  in 
October,  1903;  and  into  two  scholar- 
ships of  the  same  amounts,  to  be 
awarded  at  the  examination  on  the 
first  year's  work  in  May,  1904. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculturej^Jtloji. 
John  Dryden,  proposes  to  make  an.im- 
portant  change  at  the  Guelph  Agricul- 
tural College  this  year.  Two  separate 
departments  are  to  be  created,  one  to 
be  called  the  Department  of  Field  Hus- 
bandry, in  which  the  student  will  be 
more  particularly  taught  matters  re- 
lating to  the  tilling  of  the  soil ;  and  the 
other,  the  Department  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry. Professor  Day,  of  the  col- 
lege staff,  will  have  charge  of  both  of 
them,  with  several  assistants  under 
him. 

Upper  Canada  College. 

H.  W.  Auden,  M.  A.  Cantab,  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin  as  principal 
of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto, 
has  arrived  from  England  and  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
college. 

Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  vacancy  on  the  staff  of  the 
Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy,  caused 
by  the  death  of  Prof.  A.  G.  Scott,  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  to  office  by 
the  council  of  Dr.  Paul  L.  Scott  as 
lecturer  on  botany,  and  Mr.  George 
Evans  as  demonstrator  of  practical 
chemistry.  Both  are  -at  present  em- 
ployed at  the  college,  having  been  en- 
gaged temporarily  after  the  death  of 
Professor  Scott. 

GENERAL. 

Premier  Murray,  of  Nova  Scotia, 
announced  recently  that  in  a  few  days 
the  Government  would  publish  details 
of  its  plans  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Agricultural  College  in  Nova  Scotia, 
the  institution  to  be  equal  to  any  in 
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the  country.  It  is  understood,  also, 
that  a  system  of  manual  training  will 
be  introduced  into  the  public  schools. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  the  move- 
ment to  establish  a  technical  school  at 
Montreal.  At  a  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive working  committees  were  appoint- 
ed, and  in  connection  with  the  scheme 
R.  Munro,  Colonel  Burland  and  Dean 
Bovey  will  visit  leading  technical  in- 
stitutes in  the  United  States  to  study 
methods  and  equipment. 

Professor  Macoun,  botanist,  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  will  visit  the 
Yukon  this  summer  to  study  the  flora 
of  the  country.  He  spent  some  time 
there  last  summer,  being  the  first  bot- 
anist to  make  a  study  of  the  flora  of  the 
basin.  He  found  over  two  hundred 
varieties  of  flowers  and  plants,  and 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Yukon 
vegetation  should  be  classified  as  be- 
longing to  the  temperate,  and  not  the 
Arctic,  zone. 

Kung  Hsing  Hsi  and  Fei  Chi 
Ho,  the  Chinese  students  whose  ex- 
clusion by  the  Treasury  Department 
has  excited  the  interest  of  the  mis- 
sionary world,  have  finally  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  country.  The  authorities 
at  Buffalo  have  been  notified  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  to  allow 
the  young  men  to  enter  that  port,  and 
they  are  now  on  their  way  to  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  O.,  whither  they 
were  bound  more  than  a  year  ago, 
when  they  landed  at  San  Francisco 
and  found  themselves  barred  by  the 
immigration  officials. 

Professor  P.  R.  Alger,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  awarded  the  gold  medal  and  prize 
by  the  Naval  Institute  Board  of  Con- 
trol for  his  essay  on  "Gunnery  in  the 
Navy." 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  offered 
$50,000  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  maintenance  of 


its  library,  conditioned  on  the  college 
raising  $50,000  more.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Vanderbilt  has  given  $10,000  and  Mr. 
C.  A.  Griscom  $5,000  of  this  sum. 

Professor  F.  W.  Clarke,  chief  chem- 
ist of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  has  been  invited  to  deliver  the 
Wilde  lecture  before  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
England  next  year  on  the  occasion  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
propounding  of  the  atomic  theory  at 
Manchester  by  Dalton. 

Cornell  College,  Iowa,  has  added 
$71,500  to  its  endowment  recently. 
Work  on  the  Carnegie  library  for  the 
college  will  begin  in  the  spring,  as 
$40,000  of  the  required  endowment  of 
$50,000  has  been  raised. 

Commander  Robert  E.  Peary,  U.  S. 
N.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
American  Georgraphical  Society. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New 
Mexico  School  of  Mines  has  estab- 
lished a  system  of  scholarships  in  min- 
ing and  geology,  ranging  from  $25  to 
$1,000  per  annum. 

Dr.  William  E.  Huntington,  pro- 
fessor of  ethics  and  history  and  dean 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Bos- 
ton University,  has  been  chosen  acting 
president  to  succeed  the  Rev.  William 
F.  Warren,  who  retains  his  chair  in 
the  School  of  Theology  which  bears 
his  name. 

In  furtherance  of  his  educational 
scheme  for  Scotland  Andrew  Carnegie 
has  decided  to  endow  a  trust  for  scien- 
tific research.  The  sum  of  $5,000,000 
will  be  expended. 

Fifty  university  students  are  assist- 
ing with  the  extra  work  at  Glasgow 
postoffice. 

A  scholarship  at  Ruskin  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, England,  has  been  granted  to  one 
member  of  the  Amalgamated  En- 
gineers in  England. 
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It  is  announced  that  the  British 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
Irish  University  question  will  report 
on  the  development  of  the  existing  col- 
leges and  will  not  propose  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Roman  Catholic  uni- 
versity. 

King  Oscar  has  conferred  the  Nor- 
wegian medal  "for  merit"  on  the  emi- 
nent French  chemist,  M.  Berthelot. 

Professor  Lehman-Hohenberg  has 
been  dismissed  from  his  chair  at  the 
University  of  Kiel  for  criticizing  the 
courts.  University  professors,  being 
officers  of  the  government,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  criticise  any  branch  of  the 
government. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

"Cases  on  Guaranty  and  Surety- 
ship" is  the  title  of  a  volume  just  from 
the  press.  The  book,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Robert  E.  Bunker,  professor 
of  law  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
contains  a  limited  number  of  cases 
which  have  been  selected  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  lectures  on  surety- 
ship given  in  the  law  department  of 
the  university.  The  work  is  published 
by  George  Wahr,  Ann  Arbor. 

A  large  collection  of  sea  anemones 
from  the  coast  of  Chili  has  been  ex- 
amined for  the  Royal  Museum  of  Ber- 
lin by  Dr.  J.  Playfair  McMurrich,  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Dr.  McMurrich's  report 
will  be  published  in  a  future  number  of 
the  Zoologische  Jahrbucher. 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Holmes,  instructor  in 
zoology  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
has  just  completed  a  paper  on  a  "Syn- 
opsis of  Amphipods  of  New  Eng- 
land." The  paper  is  to  be  published 
by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 

Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  has  issued  a  booklet,  entitled 
"Raleigh    and    the    Old    Town    of 


Bloomsburg,"  which  throws  some  light 
on  colonial  times  at  Raleigh. 

Dr.  G.  Carl  Huber,  junior  professor 
of  anatomy  and  director  of  the  histo- 
logical laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  just  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  German  publication,  "Atlas 
und  Grundriss  der  Histologic  und 
Mikroskopischen  Anatomie  des  Men- 
chen,"  by  Dr.  Johannes  Sobotta,  of  the 
University  of  Wurzburg,  Bavaria. 
The  work  is  an  authorized  translation 
from  the  German,  and  has  been  edited, 
with  extensive  additions,  by  Dr. 
Huber. 

The  Columbia  University  press  has 
issued  the  Latin  of  Seneca  on  the 
apotheosis  of  Claudius  by  Allan  Perlev 
Ball. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Decen- 
nial Publications  contain  "The  Second 
Book  of  the  United  States,"  by  R.  H. 
Catterall. 

Professor  Alfred  Gudeman  has  con- 
tributed to  the  publication  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  a  work  on 
"The  Sources  of  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Cicero." 

The  wife  of  the  Rt.  Hon  Professor 
F.  Max  Mueller  has  edited  in  two  vol- 
umes the  life  of  the  distinguished 
Orientalist. 

Mr.  Horace  H.  Furness,  Jr.,  who  is 
a  son  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Furness,  editor  of 
the  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare, 
will  soon  put  forth  a  new  critical  edi- 
tion of  Macbeth. 

State  Superintendent  L.  D.  Harvey 
has  issued  a  list  of  books  for  high 
school  libraries  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, classified  by  Anne  H.  McNeil. 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
of  Columbia  University,  has  an  inter- 
esting article  in  the  Educational  Re- 
view on  "The  American  College." 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Goodwin,  of  the 
Morris  High  School,  publishes  an  arti- 
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cle  in  the  Educational  Review  on  "The 
Objections  to  a  Shorter  College 
Course,  as  laid  down  by  President 
Butler,  of  Columbia." 

^  "Training  for  the  Learned  Profes- 
sions" is  the  title  of  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Edwin  G.  Dexter,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  published  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Educational  Re- 
view. 

Mr.  John  F.  Coar  delivered  an  in- 
teresting address  before  the  Modern 
Language  Conference  of  Harvard 
University  on  "The  Study  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Literatures." 

Mr.  H.  E.  Burton,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  contributes  an  article  to  the 
January  number  of  the  Educational 
Review  on  "How  to  Make  Classical 
Study  Interesting." 

The  conditions  of  conferring  the 
Rhodes  scholarships  is  discussed  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Blackall,  principal  of 
Bishop  Field  College,  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Educational  Review. 

Mr.  Edmund  H.  Miller  discusses 
chemistry  as  a  requirement  for  ad- 
mission to  college  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Educational  Review. 

Professor  Leo  Wiener,  of  Harvard, 
has  edited  Part  I  of  his  anthology  of 
Russian  literature. 

Dr.  D.  K.  Dodge,  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion of  America,  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  a  standard  etymological  dictionary 
was  still  a  desideratum  for  the  Danish 
language. 

Volume  V  of  the  new  International 
Encyclopaedia,  edited  by  President 
Gilman,  Professors  Pech  and  Colby, 
has  appeared. 

Professor  L.  A.  Sherman,  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  is  author  of  a 
book,  entitled  "What  is  Shakespeare  ?" 


in  which  he  tries  to  "test  the  spirit  and 
purport  of  several  plays." 

Professor  Wycliff  Rose,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Horace  Butterworth,  instructor 
in  gymnastics  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  accepted  the  directorship 
of  physical  culture  at  Northwestern 
University. 

Professor  J.  H.  Stevenson,  of  Van- 
derbilt  University,  has  been  invited  to 
deliver  the  annual  address  before  the 
Theological  Union  at  Victoria  Univer- 
sity, Toronto,  in  September. 

Among  the  decennial  volumes  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  soon  to  be 
issued  is  an  interesting  volume  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Robert  Francis  Harper. 
This  volume  is  number  seven  of  his 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  letters. 

The  press  of  Johns  Hopkins  has  just 
issued  the  first  of  a  series  of  reprints 
from  old  and  valuable  economic  tracts. 
This  one  is  called  "Three  Letters  on 
the  Price  of  Gold,"  and  appeared  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle  in  1809. 

FOREIGN. 

University  of  Munich. 

Dr.  E.  Oberhammer,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Munich,  discovered  recently  in 
the  University  of  Leyden,  in  Holland, 
a  panorama  of  Constantinople,  exe- 
cuted in  1559  by  a  German  artist,  Mel- 
chior  Lorichs,  under  the  protection  of 
the  imperial  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Sultan  Suleiman  the  Great.  The 
map  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of 
its  outlines.  It  shows  the  Turkish 
capital  beginning  at  the  Bosphorus  end 
of  the  Golden  Horn.  Colors  have  been 
so  carefully  applied  to  the  pen  draw- 
ing that  the  architectural  peculiarities 
of  1559  may  easily  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  present  day.    The  struc- 
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ture  and  equipment  of  the  vessels  in 
the  Bosphorus  are  distinctly  revealed. 
The  panorama  is  eleven  and  a  half 
yards  long  by  half  a  yard  wide. 

Birmingham  University. 

A  bicycling  scholarship  is  to  be  es- 
tablished at  Birmingham  University 
by  the  British  bicycling  clubs  as  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Starley,  of  Cov- 
entry, who  introduced  the  safety 
model.  The  scholar  must  study  road 
locomotion.  Half  the  $8,000  needed 
has  been  raised. 

RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

At  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  Rhodes 
scholarships,  recently  held  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  the  following  gentlemen  met  and 
conferred  with  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin: 
Chancellor  James  H.  Kirkland,  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  who  was  secre- 
tary of  the  meeting;  Chancellor  R.  B.. 
Fulton,  University  of  Mississippi; 
Chancellor  W.  B.  Hill,  University  of 
Georgia;  Vice  Chancellor  B.  L.  Wig- 
gins, University  of  the  South ;  Bishop 
C.  K.  Nelson,  University  of  the  South ; 
Professor  C.  W.  Bain,  South  Carolina 
College;  Professor  Eben  Alexander, 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Pro- 
fessor D.  B.  Ragsdale,  Mercer  Univer- 
sity; President  J.  W.  Abercrombie, 
University  of  Alabama ;  Professor  H. 


L.  Hargrove,  Florida  State  College; 
Professor  Brown  Ayres,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity; Professor  E.  C.  Coates, 
Louisiana  State  University ;  Dr.  P.  B. 
Barringer,  University  of  Virginia. 
These  educators  suggested  two  recan> 
mendations  regarding  the  appointment 
of  students  to  fellowships:  1.  That  in 
each  Southern  State  the  nomination  of 
Rhodes  scholars  for  the  State  be  in- 
trusted to  a  committee  of  from  three 
to  five  members  chosen  from  the  col- 
lege faculties  of  the  State  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  State  University,  of  which 
committee  he  shall  be  chairman,  the 
number  of  members  of  the  committee 
to  be  determined  by  the  chairman. 
2.  The  selection  of  candidates  shall  be 
limited  to  persons  of  not  less  than 
nineteen  or  more  than  twenty-four 
years  of  age;  to  persons  who  for  at 
least  three  years  shall  have  been  regu- 
larly enrolled  students  in  the  collegiate 
department  of  an  American  college, 
whose  standing  is  satisfactory  to  the 
Rhodes  trustees.  The  question  in 
which  State  an  individual  student  shall 
apply  for  a  Rhodes  scholarship  shall  be 
determined  by  his  legal  residence. 

The  government  of  Rhodesia  has 
awarded  two  of  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships at  Oxford  to  a  couple  of  Catholic 
students  attending  the  Jesuit  College 
at  Buluwayo.  These  are  among  the 
first  awards  made. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  college  athletic 
season  in  the  South  and  West 
has  been  slightly  dull  during  the  past 
few  months,  at  least  since  the  close  of 
the  football  season,  the  Eastern  arena 
has  been  filled  with  excitement.  Be- 
tween basketball  and  indoor  athletic 
meets,  Yale,  Princeton,  Harvard,  and, 
in  fact,  most  of  the  leading  Eastern 
universities,  have  been  in  a  veritable 
whirlpool  of  activity. 

As  yet  basketball  and  indoor  meets 
have  not  obtained  a  strong  foothold  in 
the  South.  The  leading  Western  uni- 
versities hold  very  successful  indoor 
athletic  exhibitions,  but  they  likewise 
have  not  paid  the  same  attention  to 
basketball  that  the  leading  Eastern 
colleges  give  to  that  game.  Of  course 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  strong  col- 
lege basketball  teams  in  the  middle 
West,  but  the  percentage  as  compared 
with  the  whole  is  small. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  has  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  to  a  number  of  the  Eastern 
basketball  teams,  the  teams  in  question 
do  not  seem  to  have  worried  over  the 
matter.  So  far  only  two  games  of  any 
special  interest  among  the  leading 
college  teams  have  taken  place.  Yale 
defeated  Harvard  in  masterly  style, 
winning  by  the  score  of  20  to  3  at 
Boston  before  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
crowd.  The  work  of  the  Harvard  five 
was  very  slow  and  ragged,  while  the 
blue  aggregation  had  team  play  down 
to  perfection.  The  Hyatt  brothers, 
Yale's  two  star  forwards,  put  up  the 
greatest  game  ever  seen  in  a  Northern 
basketball  gymnasium,  making  sixteen 
of  Eli's  twenty  points. 


Princeton  literally  snowed  Cornell 
under,  piling  up  the  enormous  score 
of  55  to  20.  The  work  of  the  Prince- 
ton forwards  was  marvelously  accu- 
rate, as  time  and  again  they  threw 
goals  from  all  parts  of  the  field.  The 
Tigers  scored  the  first  three  goals  in 
the  first  minute  of  play.  The  first 
half  closed  with  Princeton  30  and 
Cornell  6.  In  the  second  half  Cornell 
took  a  slight  brace,  but  it  was  evident 
that  she  was  outclassed. 

Harvard  earlier  in  the  season  de- 
feated Princeton  24  to  9  and  29  to  28, 
while  Princeton  in  turn  defeated  Yale. 
These  results  only  go  to  show  that 
basketball  is  the  most  uncertain  game 
in  the  category  of  sports  today. 

YALE'S  track  training  has  been 
revolutionized  of  late  in  order 
that  a  complete  victory  may  be  assured 
this  season  over  her  rival  competitors 
of  the  track  and  cinder  path.  Orders 
have  been  given  for  the  Yale  track 
team  to  compete  in  at  least  a  dozen 
indoor  meets  in  different  cities  in  order 
that  the  men  may  get  in  the  best  pos- 
sible shape  and  yet  keep  from  growing 
stale  by  overwork.  More  precaution 
will  be  used  by  trainers  than  ever  be- 
fore. Trainer  Murphy  has  announced 
that  he  intends  to  have  his  men  report 
for  outdoor  work  about  April  1.  The 
Yale  track  management  has  decided  to 
send  a  full  team  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  relay  races  in  April, 
while  both  Princeton  and  Harvard  will 
be  met  some  time  in  May.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  various  meets,  the  blue 
track  aggregation  will  also  compete  in. 
the  Intercollegiate  tournament,  and  in 
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all  probability  it  will  go  against  the 
English  college  team  later,  in  June  or 
July. 

PRIZE  winners  at  open  track 
events  in  the  future  will  not  be 
eligible  to  compete  in  the  games  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Association  unless  they 
have  resided  one  calendar  year  at  the 
college  they  intend  to  represent.  In 
addition  to  that,  their  scholarship 
standing  must  be  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  the  faculty.  This  was  decided  upon 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, held  recently  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  in  New  York.  Its  object  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  one-year  resi- 
dential rule  in  football,  which  prevents 
unfair  practices  in  securing  undesir- 
able men. 

An  open  event  is  defined  as  one 
which  is  open  to  competitors  from  two 
or  more  organizations.  Games  held 
by  colleges  or  preparatory  schools  are 
exempt  from  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  open  events. 

In  the  future  a  four-foot  toe-board 
will  be  used  in  putting  the  shot,  instead 
of  a  two-foot  board.  That  the  time  of 
settling  the  pole  vault  event  may  be 
lessened,  the  balk  line  has  been  placed 
fifteen  feet  in  front  of  the  bar,  instead 
of  six  feet,  and  two  balks  instead  of 
three  count  as  a  try.  Leaving  the 
ground  or  displacing  the  bar  is  also  to 
count  as  a  try. 

Villa  Nova  College  was  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  association,  and 
Brown  and  Holy  Cross  were  dropped. 

Columbia  was  honored  by  having 
Mr.  Ernest  Stauffer  chosen  for  Pres- 
ident for  the  coming  year.  The  honor- 
ary Vice-Presidents  are  Messrs.  T.  A. 
Dillon,  Fordham,  and  R.  L.  Sims,  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Adams,  New  York  Univer- 
sity, was  elected  Secretary,  and  Mr. 


R.  B.  Berry,  of  Cornell,  was  made 
Treasurer. 

The  Executive  Committee  -was 
chosen  as  follows:  Messrs.  Gi  i". 
Duval,  of  Yale;  Frank  Wright,  of 
Princeton;  W.  C.  Clark,  of  Harvard, 
and  J.  C.  Gilpin,  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  committee  will  meet  in  New  York 
on  the  14th. 

The  new  rules  adopted  by  the  asso- 
ciation are  highly  commended  by  good 
athletes  all  over  the  country,  and  will 
be  adopted  in  all  college  track  meets. 

THE  college  baseball  season  is 
now  under  way,  and  North  and 
South  the  colleges  are  hard  at  work 
training  for  the  coming  spring  cam- 
paign. Most  of  the  Northern  teams 
are  still  forced  to  practice  in  cages,  but 
with  few  exceptions  every  Southern 
college  is  hard  at  work  out  under  the 
blue  dome  of  heaven  on  the  good 
mother  earth. 

The  outlook  for  a  good  season  in  the 
South  is  the  best  in  many  years.  With 
few  exceptions,  most  of  the  teams  re- 
turn a  majority  of  players,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  a  strong  team  usually 
results,  as  the  incoming  of  new  mate- 
rial can  always  be  counted  upon  to  fill 
any  gaps  in  the  ranks  made  by  stars 
who  have  left  the  college  diamond  for 
other  fields. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  get  a  good 
line  on  the  situation  in  the  South,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  strong  likelihood 
that  Georgia,  Vanderbilt,  Alabama, 
and  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology 
will  be  stronger  than  usual,  while  Se- 
wanee  and  North  Carolina  will  hardly 
measure  up  to  previous  standards. 
Sewanee  has  been  greatly  handicapped 
by  the  loss  of  its  star  battery  and  the 
graduation  of  the  infield  around  which 
the  team  was  built  up  last  year.  Van- 
derbilt and  Georgia  should  be  able  to 
handle  all  comers. 
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The  track  season  in  the  South  so  far 
has  been  taken  by  easy  stages,  as  most 
of  the  work  has  been  done  over  gym- 
faksium  tracks,  but  the  period  of  out- 
door work  is  now  at  hand,  and  every 
college  in  Dixie  will  soon  be  in  active 
training  for  the  big  meet  which  will 
be  held  in  Atlanta  in  May. 

PROF.  I.  N.  HOLLIS,  Chairman 
of  the  Harvard  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, has  created  a  sensation.  Pro- 
fessor Hollis  speaks  from  behind  the 
football  scenes.  On  this  account,  his 
attack  has  come  as  a  distinct  surprise. 
The  worthy  professor  declares  that 
rival  teams  are  dishonestly  selected; 
that  players  use  unfair  methods  to  in- 
jure opponents,  and  that  injuries  are 
on  the  increase. 

This  unexpected  assault  on  the  great 
college  game  has  caused  widespread 
comment  in  student  circles  all  over  the 
country,  and  on  this  account  it  is 
printed  below.  It  is  contained  in  an 
article  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Graduates  Magazine,  from  which  the 
following  is  clipped : 

"The  question  has  been  raised  sev- 
eral times,  but  more  vigorously  of  late 
than  ever  before :  Do  these  young  men 
and  their  game  represent  an  influence 
for  the  general  good  of  the  university  ? 
Should  football  be  allowed  as  an  inter- 
collegiate contest  as  at  present  played 
in  the  United  States? 

"The  answer  to  these  questions 
would  involve  what  is  known  in  ath- 
etlic  sports  as  a  close  decision.  With 
the  prevailing  rules  and  tendencies,  the 
game  gradually  is  awakening  an  un- 
favorable sentiment,  which  is  certain 
to  grow,  for  the  players  themselves  no 
longer  get  any  fun  out  of  it.  The 
season  constitutes  one  long  period  of 
drudgery  under  a  constantly  increasing 
nervous  strain  and  excitement.    Then, 


too,  in  recent  years,  the  game  has  been 
dull  and  uninteresting  to  those  who 
are  not  experts  in  the  technicalities  of 
strategy  plays.  Mass  plays  by  con- 
cealment of  the  movements  of  the  men 
from  spectators  and  officials  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  this  dullness,  and 
have  done  what  is  worse — they  have 
increased  the  percentage  of  injuries 
to  an  objectionable  extent.  This  has 
been  denied,  but  not  convincingly. 

"During  the  last  three  years,  fully 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  entire  list  of 
men  appearing  in  the  field  have  been 
laid  off  for  a  time  to  recover  from 
their  injuries.  Granting  that  all 
forms  of  sport  carry  the  possibility  of 
injury,  football  has  just  enough  of  the 
prize  fight  in  it  to  lay  it  open  to  sus- 
picion. The  growth  of  the  game  has 
been  guided  with  little  foresight  or 
intelligence,  as  the  promoters  seem  to 
have  had  an  eye  solely  to  what  is  called 
strategy. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  plays  can 
not  be  modified  to  bring  them  back  to 
better  lines,  wherein  individual  skill 
has  a  high  value  as  distinct  from  team 
play.  On  the  football  field  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  weaken  an  opponent  by 
bruises  or  otherwise.  Good  general- 
ship seems  to  direct  all  hard  plays  at 
a  single  valuable  player  of  the  oppos- 
ing side. 

"One  is  painfully  disappointed  with 
the  passage  of  every  season  over  the 
absence  of  chivalrous  conduct.  It  is 
the  rarest  thing  to  note  even  an  evi- 
dence of  generosity  between  opponents. 
Another  thing  that  is  fatal  to  good 
sport  is  the  suspicion  which  prevails 
between  rival  universities.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  convince  the  stu- 
dents of  any  institution  that  the  others 
are  honest  in  the  selection  of  their 
teams  if  the  rivalry  is  keen. 

"When  all  has  been  said  against 
football,  it  would  still  be  a  pity  to  lose 
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it.  There  is  much  in  its  favor.  It 
teaches  some  manly  virtues  admirably, 
and  exercises  moral  restraint  upon  a 
large  body  of  youths  who  might,  with- 
out it,  drift  into  all  kinds  of  dissipa- 
tion. 

"The  most  demoralizing  football 
game  played  at  Harvard  during  the 
year  is  that  with  Yale.  This  has  been 
true  for  many  years,  with  only  an  oc- 
casional lapse.  Instead  of  a  season  of 
good  fellowship,  this  game  seems  to 
arouse  their  worst  impulses.  Suspi- 
cions are  rife,  bets  are  made,  and 
studies  practically  suspended  for  the 
entire  week  preceding  the  game. 
Graduates,  too,  have  their  period  of 
excitement. 

"On  the  whole,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  this  game  given  up  and 
the  fall  schedules  shortened  by  that 
much,  or  another  strong  game  substi- 
tuted. Certainly  Harvard  would  profit 
by  it,  and  our  students  would  take  the 
sport  with  other  teams  more  in  a  spirit 
of  fun." 

When  this  point  was  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Hollis,  Harvard  graduates  and 
students  were  loud  in  their  disapproval, 
but  there  is  no  question  but  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  he  is  right.  The  fierce 
rivalry  that  has  grown  of  late  between 
Yale  and  Harvard  has  reached  such  a 
point  that  every  move  which  one  col- 
lege might  make  during  the  campaign 
is  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the 
other  universities.  In  fact,  to  such  a 
pitch  of  wild  excitement,  distrust  and 
suspicion  have  affairs  come  in  the  last 
few  years,  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  interests  of  the  game 
itself  will  be  materially  hurt  by  the 
petty  wranglings  and  dissensions 
which  Yale  and  Harvard,  supposedly 
the  two  representative  colleges  of 
America,  are  now  indulging  in. 


THE  oncoming  of  early  spring 
weather  has  had  the  effect  of 
getting  out  many  candidates  for  base- 
ball work  in  a  number  of  Southern  col- 
leges much  earlier  than  usual.  The 
leading  Northern  and  Western  teams 
have  been  training  some  weeks  already 
in  their  indoor  quarters,  in  cages,  or 
gymnasiums,  but  outdoor  work  in 
February  is  something  of  a  novelty, 
even  in  the  South.  Nearly  every  lead- 
ing Southern  college  has  arranged  a 
strong  schedule  for  spring  games,  and 
with  the  incentive  of  winning  the 
Southern  college  championship  quite  a 
number  of  the  different  teams  have  se- 
cured baseball  coaches.  This  is  a  new 
departure,  as  heretofore  most  of  the 
teams  have  had  little  of  this  training. 

Charlie  Irving,  who  coached  West 
Point  last  season,  will  handle  the  Geor- 
gia Tech.  team  and  has  already  been 
drilling  his  candidates  for  some  weeks. 
Eighty  men  reported  for  practice  the 
opeqing  week,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  squad  will  be  the  largest  on  record 
when  the  formal  outdoor  work  begins. 
Billy  Reynolds,  of  Princeton,  will  train 
the  Georgia  team,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  red  and  black  will 
have  the  strongest  in  the  South,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Vanderbilt. 
Sewanee  will  miss  a  great  many  of  her 
star  players,  notably  Simpkins,  Mur- 
ray, Hogue,  and  Cope.  These  were 
the  star  players  of  last  season's  team 
and  their  places  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

The  Vanderbilt  squad  should  be  the 
strongest  in  many  seasons,  unless  the 
team  takes  a  decided  slump,  such  as 
happened  in  the  Sewanee  series  last 
spring. 

WHAT  is  the  good  of  college 
athletics,  anyway?"  This  is 
a  question  that  is  often  asked  by  old 
dotards  or  professional  growlers.    One 
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of  the  best  answers  to  this  question  is 
that  given  by  President  Harper,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  a  recent  in- 
terview regarding  the  good  to  be  de- 
rived from  such  work.  Dr.  Harper 
said :  "College  athletics  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  have  done  more 
to  promote  honesty  and  morality 
among  the  young  men  of  our  coun- 
try than  almost  any  other  power  you 
can  name.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you 
that  I  thoroughly  believe  in  college 
athletics.  They  are  a  great  power  for 
the  upbuilding  of  our  young  men  not 
only  physically  but  morally.  Young 
men  need  such  outdoor,  vigorous 
sport  as  is  afforded  by  the  college  ath- 
letics of  the  present  day.  Honor  and 
honesty  are  cultivated  on  the  athletic 
field.  A  young  man's  strength  of 
character  is  seen  there  quickly.  His 
fellows  soon  discover  his  strong  and 
his  weak  points.  These  young  men  are 
able  to  make  the  true  estimates  of  each 
other  in  their  struggles  for  supremacy 
in  athletics.  The  tendency  to  morality 
is  strong.  The  athlete  who  doep  not 
look  closely  to  his  morals  will  soon  lose 
his  prestige.  He  must  be  careful  in  his 
daily  living  and  train  faithfully  in 
order  to  succeed.  The  necessity  of 
training  keeps  many  young  men  in  the 
paths  of  morality  who  have  natural 
tendencies  to  live  less  rigidly  moral 
lives." 

HURRY-UP"  YOST,  the  great 
Western  football  coach,  has 
brought  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Michigan 
by  the  announcement  that  he  will  re- 
turn as  a  coach  of  the  football  team 
next  year.  Yost  holds  the  coveted 
honor  of  having  never  coached  a  losing 
team  nor  ever  losing  a  championship. 
Teams  coached  by  Yost  have  scored 
the   almost  incredible  total  of  2,559 
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points  and  have  had  a  total  of  only 
35  points  scored  against  them.  This  is 
easily  the  best  record  ever  made  by  a 
football  trainer  and  fully  establishes 
his  claim  to  be  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful coach  that  ever  taught  the 
great  American  college  game. 

ACCORDING  to  report,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  Princeton  and 
Pennsylvania  will  meet  on  the  gridiron 
next  fall,  probably  about  December  1. 
Yale  is  now  making  efforts  to  play  her 
Princeton  game  a  week  earlier  than 
usual,  but  as  yet  no  definite  action  in 
the  matter  has  been  taken.  Princeton 
is  undecided,  as  this  would  close  her 
football  season  on  November  7,  or  two 
weeks  earlier  than  other  Eastern  col- 
leges. 

Betting  on  athletic  sports  has 
been  forbidden  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  This  move  was  taken  to 
keep  university  athletes  on  a  higher 
plane. 

Much  discussion  is  now  going  on 
among  the  leading  members  of  the 
football  rules  committee  regarding  a 
change  of  formation  for  next  season's 
campaigri.  The  committee  is  working 
to  abolish  mass  formations,  but  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  de- 
cided change  will  be  made  in 
this  direction.  It  is  even  argued 
by  many  leading  coaches  that  the 
open  style  of  formation  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  heavier  and  closer  plays. 
However,  the  time  has  come  when 
the  "beef  theory"  in  football  must 
be  abolished,  and  such  is  the  objection 
raised  against  this  element  of  the  game 
that  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  com- 
mittee will  at  least  make  some  effort  to 
check  the  tendency  which  is  doing 
more  to  mar  the  American  college 
game  than  anything  else. 
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IT  IS  MAY 


The  former  things  have  passed  away 

In  bright  apocalypse  today — 

It  is  May. 

All  petty  fear  and  great  despair 

Resolve  into  the  radiant  air — 

Life  is  fair. 

— Isabella  Howe  Fiske. 
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Home  of  Two  Great  Tennesseans 


By  Emma  Look  Scott 


11  Stand  still,  my  steed  ; 

Let  me  review  the  scene 
And  summon  from  the  shadowy  past 
The  forms  that  once  have  been," 

OR  so  many  years  the  gra- 
cious and  noble  presence 
of  Mrs,  James  K.  Polk 
was  the  luminous  light  of 
i  'oik  Place,  the  seat  chosen 
by  ex- President  Polk  as 
the  home  of  his  retire- 
men*  from  official  life, 
that  almost  uneonciouslv 
much  of  the  former  bril- 
liant history  of  the  homestead  has  been 
relegated  to  the  background  and  half 
forgotten,  That  the  Polk  Place  had 
its  primal  beginning  at  the  hands  of 
Felix  Grundy,  that  mighty  Titan  of 
oratory  and  debate,  whose  tongue,  it 
has  been  poetically  said,  "was  touched 
by  Hermes,  the  patron  deity,  with  the 
magic  of  the  persuading  art/'  and 
whom  Tennessee  was  proud  to  honor 
with  her  seats  of  highest  office,  but 
deepens  and  intensifies  its  interest  and 
adds  luster  to  its  fame, 


\\  hen  in  the  early  part  of  the  past 
century,  Felix  Grundy,  at  the  ag 
29,  came  to  Nashville,  Kentucky  had 
already  crowned  him  with  her  highest 
civic  wreath— that  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  State,  By  birthright  old  Virginia 
claimed  this  gifted  son  as  her  own, 
but  through  the  removal  of  his  parents 
from  the  Old  Dominion  to  the  Corn 
Cracker  State,  to  Kentucky  has  fallen 
the  responsibility  of  those  years  of 
childhood  and  young  manhood,  which 
moulded  his  character  and  marked  his 
future  career  of  distinction  as  the 
greatest  advocate  of  the  age;  an  age 
in  which  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  and 
Others  of  great  intellect  were  met  as 
giant  adversaries  in  argument. 

Upon  settling  in  Nashville,  Mr. 
Grundy's  first  efforts  were  directed 
toward  making  a  home  for  his  wife, 
Annie  P,  Rogers,  of  Kentucky,  a  close 
relative  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  his 
young  family.  To  this  end  he  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  on  a  point  above 
and  overlooking  the  town  proper, 
*  'built  low  on  the  incline,  hut  creeping 
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slowly  hillward  from  the  river,"  and 
erected  thereon  a  brick  dwelling  of  lib- 
eral proportions  and  in  colonial  style. 
The  approach  to  the  house  from  the 
south  was  by  a  magnificent  driveway 
extending  the  full  length  of  the 
grounds,  which  were  thickset  with 
cedar  in  the  prevailing  style  of  the 
time,  and  odorous  with  the  sweet  brier 
and  aromatic  shrub.    An  east  entrance 


Grundy,  as  the  pastime  of  an  idle 
hour.  The  drawing  was  laid  away  and 
forgotten  until  accidentally  resur- 
rected one  day  after  the  youthful 
artist  had  grown  to  manhood  and  mar- 
ried. For  its  reproduction  we  are  in- 
debted to  a  granddaughter  of  Mr. 
Grundy,  Mrs.  Thomas  Steger. 

Borne  by  successive  waves  of  popu- 
lar favor  into  the  halls  of  Congress 


The  Old  Polk  Mansion 


showed  graded  walks  from  Vine  street, 
with  bordering  on  the  side.  This  was 
afterwards  converted  by  Mr.  Polk  into 
the  main  entrance  to  the  residence, 
whereupon  Vine  street  transformed  it- 
self into  the  fashionable  residential 
thoroughfare  of  the  growing  city. 

Of  the  Grundy  residence  but  one 
picture  is  in  existence,  that  herein 
given,  which  is  a  copy  of  a  drawing 
made  when  a  child  by  Col.  Randall 
McGavock,     a     grandson     of     Felix 


and  the  President's  Cabinet,  Mr. 
Grundy  was  of  necessity  frequently 
absent  from  home,  and  its  adornment 
and  care  were  left  in  large  measure 
to  the  cultivated  taste  and  judgment 
of  Mrs.  Grundy,  who  was  in  character 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of 
the  period. 

An  instance  of  her  power  of  self- 
control  under  circumstances  which 
would  have  struck  terror  to  the  soul 
of  the  average  woman,  may  be  cited 
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here  as  indicative  of  her  characteristic 
tact.  Reared  in  the  Presbyterian  faith, 
from  which  she  never  departed,  it  was 
her  nightly  habit  before  retiring 
to  kneel  alone  in  supplication  at  the 
throne  of  grace.  Upon  a  certain  oc- 
casion Mr.  Grundv  was  in  Washin  r- 


Without  sign  of  her  discovery,  she 
continued  her  intercession  in  her  low, 
yet  audible,  tone,  ending  with  an  im- 
passioned appeal  "that  the  evil- 
minded  might  be  brought  to  a  true 
conception  of  their  condition  and  be 
turned  from  their  wicked  ways;  that 


Mrs.  James  K.  Polk 


ton.  The  servants  were  in  their  own 
quarters;  and  Mrs.  Grundy  and  her 
little  ones,  who  were  snugly  tucked 
away  in  bed,  were  the  only  occupants 
of  the  mansion.  Entering  the  draw- 
ing-room she  knelt  devoutly  by  the 
side  of  a  divan,  when  she  was  startled 
by  the  distinct  but  suppressed  breath- 
ing of  some  one  beneath  the  couch. 
She    quickly    grasped    the    situation. 


they  be  remembered  with  compassion 
and  led  unto  repentance."  Arising, 
she  passed  out  of  the  room,  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock  behind  her,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  her  own  apartment  adjoin- 
ing that  of  her  children,  lay  down  to 
rest.  The  only  evidence  of  the  in- 
trusion next  morning  was  a  lifted  win- 
dow and  strange  footprints  leading 
from  it. 
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No  names  wrerc  better  known  in  the 
old-time  civilization  of  Tennessee  than 
those  of  the  five  daughters  of  the 
Grundy  household.  From  the  eldest 
to  the  youngest  they  were  women  of 
unusual  mental  endowment  and  force 
of  character.  They  were  exceptional 
in  public  spirit  and  endeavor,  each  one 
of  them  becoming  identified  with  tin* 
highest  patriotic  and  philanthropic 
movements  of  both  the  State  and  tin 
city.  It  was  Mrs,  Felicia  Grundy  Par* 
tcr  who  gave  the  first  impetus  toward 
the  marking  and  reinterring  of  the 
Confederate  dead  in  one  spot.  Out 
of  her  act  has  grown  an  organization 
of  Confederate  women  that  has  Spread, 
not  alone  over  the  entire  South,  hut 
even  through  many  of  the  most  North- 
ern States,  The  two  sons  of  the  home 
died  in  early  manhood. 

The  generous  hospitality  dispell  <' 


by  the  family  made  the  mansion  a  de- 
lightful rendezvous  to  a  wide  circle  of 
acquaintances  and  friends,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  kinsfolk  and  persons  of  note 
who  brought  letters  of  introduction. 
Its  social  atmosphere  was  irresistible. 
I  lithe?  came  those  of  high  renown  and 
imposing  station,  and  those  as  well 
whose  paths  in  life  had  been  cast  in 
lowlier  planes.  All  were  alike  wel- 
come to  its  doors. 

But  while  this  hospitality  wras  pro- 
verbial, Mr.  Grundy  held  some  strict 
views  regarding  social  entertainment. 
The  popular  diversion  of  card  playing 
met  his  severe  disapproval  and  was 
never  countenanced  in  his  house.  His 
surprise,  therefore,  may  be  readily 
imagined  when,  upon  returning  un- 
expectedly from  a  distant  journey,  he 
found  a  merry  company  of  \oung  peo- 
pie  assembled  in  the  parlor  enga 
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James  K.  Polk 


in  this  prohibited  amusement.  None, 
however,  knew  better  than  he  how  to 
cope  with  untoward  circumstances. 
He  greeted  the  company  cordially,  as 
if  nothing  was  amiss,  then  summoned 
a  servant  and  directed  him  to  remove 
the  cards  from  the  room!  To  cover 
the  embarrassment,  which  was  likely  to 
follow,  he  started  the  ball  of  conver- 
sation on  an  agreeable  topic,  and  rolled 
it  deftly  in  his  inimitable  charm  of 
style,  until  all  present  were  quite  at 
ease  with  themselves  and  with  him. 

As  a  slave  owner  he  set  for  himself 
a  decree  to  which  he  closely  adhered — 
namely,  the  non-separation  of  slave 
families.  When  he  had  occasion  to 
make  a  purchase  of  a  slave,  he  either 
purchased  the  entire  family,  or  pro- 
vided against  their  separation.  He 
followed  the  same  custom  in  making 


disposition  of  his  blacks  to  others.  At 
his  feet  in  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery,  at 
Nashville,  rests,  as  he  requested,  his 
old  body  servant,  "Daddy."  The  old 
slave  was  long  a  familiar  figure  at  the 
side  of  his  master,  accompanying  him 
on  all  his  trips  to  Washington  and 
elsewhere,  and  serving  him  with  un- 
swerving fidelity  until  his  master's 
death.  In  return  for  his  loyal  devotion 
he  was  carefully  cared  for  by  the 
Grundy  family,  until  the  time  when, 
with  palsied  hands  and  age-shackled 
feet,  he,  too,  entered  into  the  long  and 
quiet  sleep. 

The  sun  was  setting  on  December 
19,  1840,  when  Felix  Grundy's  spirit 
took  its  flight  from  this  same  home  he 
had  builded  and  made  beautiful  with 
more  enduring  substance  than  that  of 
the   material.     This   last   illness   was 
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hastened  by  undue  exertion  in  the 
notable  campaign  of  William  Henry 
Harrison,  whose  election  placed  Ohio 
in  the  ranks  of  presidential  States. 
"Stand  aside  and  let  me  see  the  sun 
set/'  he  murmured  with  his  dying 
breath,  and  as  its  glory  faded  from  the 
sky  he  passed  into  the  silence. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asked: 
"Wherein  lay  the  wondrous  power  as 
an  advocate  that  crowned  his  efforts 
with  such  marvelous  success?"  One 
only,  out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
criminal  cases  in  Tennessee  he  lost, 
and  in  that  one  he  came  within  an  ell 
of  winning.  Was  it  his  intellectuality, 
his  erudition,  his  matchless  eloquence, 
his  magnetic  presence?  In  the  words 
of  a  biographer  all  that  we  can  know 
is  that  "when  he  appeared  as  advocate 
in  the  Forum,  he  wore  upon  the  girdle 
of  his  strength  the  castle  key  of  every 
heart,"  that  he  swayed  the  minds  of 
men  at  will,  and,  by  some  subtle  force 
within  himself,  compelled  them  to  view 
from  his  own  standpoint  whatsoever 
he  would. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  Grundy  es- 
tate the  old  homestead  was  sold. 
James  K.  Polk,  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  the  purchaser. 

This  purchase  was  the  first  public 
intimation  by  Mr.  Polk  of  his  intention 
to  make  his  future  residence  in  Ten- 
nessee's capital  city.  It  was  peculiarly 
fitting  that  this  fine  old  mansion 
should  become  the  choice  of  his  re- 
treat. Between  the  two  men  there  had 
existed  the  warmest  friendship.  In 
Felix  Grundy's  law  office  the  aspiring 
young  law  student,  James  K.  Polk, 
had  received  his  early  law  training, 
and  with  his  induction  into  public  life, 
had  pursued  in  close  touch  with  Mr. 
Grundy  the  paths  of  professional  and 
political  preferment. 

To  prepare  for  furnishing  the  man- 
sion and  to  overlook  certain  repairs 
and  alterations  in  it,  Mrs.  Polk,  her- 


self, made  the  long  and  tedious  jour- 
ney from  Washington  to  Nashville, 
going  thence  to  Murfreesboro,  the 
home  of  her  mother,  and  from  that 
point  to  Columbia  to  visit  the  mother 
of  the  President  and  the  pretty  Polk 
cottage,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
so  many  eventful  happenings  in  her 
own  life  and  that  of  her  illustrious 
husband. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  upon  Mr. 
Polk's  admission  to  the  bar  he  opened 
his  first  law  office  in  Columbia,  Maury 
County,  Tenn.,  where  his  parents  had 
resided  since  their  coming  with  him 
when  a  child  from  his  native  State, 
North  Carolina,  in  the  pioneer  days 
of  Tennessee.  It  was  to  Columbia 
and  the  pretty  cottage  home  therein 
provided  that  he  carried,  in  January, 
1824,  charming  Sarah  Childress,  fair 
representative  of  the  fairest  type  of 
Southern  womanhood,  as  his  bride. 
From  that  home  he  entered  the  lists 
of  Andrew  Jackson  and  bore  aloft 
through  stress  and  strife,  defeat  and 
victory,  the  banner  of  the  old  Hero  of 
the  Hermitage,  and  became  the  only 
Speaker  of  the  House  ever  made  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Under 
its  roof  was  planned  the  canvass,  in- 
augurating the  practice  of  stumping 
the  State  by  the  gubernatorial  candi- 
date, which  resulted  in  Polk's  election 
as  Grovernor  of  Tennessee  in  1840. 

An  interesting  circumstance  of  the 
succeeding  campaign,  in  which  "Lean 
Jimmie  Jones"  defeated  Mr.  Polk  in 
a  State  contest,  that  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  Union,  was  re- 
cently related  to  the  writer  by  an  emi- 
nent Tennessean,  Col.  A.  S.  Colyar. 
"A  short  time  previous  to  Mrs.  Polk's 
death  she  surprised  me  by  stating/' 
says  Colonel  Colyar,  "that  strangely 
enough,  Mr.  Polk  had  from  the  be- 
ginning of  this  canvass  a  strong  pre- 
monition of  his  defeat,  saying  to  her 
more  than  once  during  its  progress, 
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'We  will  go  home  to  Columbia  at  the 
close  of  this  term.  I  will  be  de- 
feated.' "  And  thus  it  was.  With  some 
keen,  prophetic  insight  he  saw  the 
issue  of  the  conflict  from  afar,  before 
the  action  of  the  battle  was  well  on. 
and  in  the  face  of  the  cry  of  his  con- 
stituents that  the  prize  was  ready  to 
his  grasp.   \  * 

But  nevelr  did  the  wheel  of  destiny 
whirl  to  moire  signal  triumph  than  that 
then  waiting  upon  the  heels  of  defeat  ; 
some  few  months  later  his  inaugura- 
tion, not  as!  Governor  of  a  State,  but 
as  President  of  a  nation,  was  wit- 
nessed. Upon  the  popular  mind  the 
idea  has  obtained  strong  hold  that  the 
news  of  his  nomination  to  the  presi- 
dency fell  upon  him  unexpectedly, 
while  he  was  away  from  home  attend- 
ing court.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  learned  upon  the  best  au- 
thority that  Mr.  Polk  was  in  Colum- 
bia expectantly  awaiting  its  announce- 
ment. To  be  exact  in  details,  he  was 
standing  in  front  of  a  meat  dealer's 
shop  when  the  announcement  was 
made  to  him  that  he  was  the  nominee 
of  the  Baltimore  convention  of  1844. 
The  spot  is  still  pointed  out  by  the 
townspeople  in  connection  with  the 
celebrated  event. 

Mr.  Polk's  election  to  the  presidency 
was  known  to  him  twenty  hours 
before  the  people  of  Columbia  were 
aware  of  it,  for  the  following  reason : 
In  those  days  news  traveled  only  by 
mail.  Gen.  Robert  Armstrong,  who 
was  then  postmaster  at  Nashville, 
found  written  on  the  margin  of  a 
waybill  in  the  night  mail  the  state- 
ment that  New  York  had  gone  for 
Polk  and  Dallas.  The  vote  of  New 
York  decided  the  election.  General 
Armstrong  immediately  started  a  mes- 
senger on  horseback  to  Columbia  with 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Polk.  By  hard  riding 
the  courier  covered  the  distance,  forty 
miles,  by  daybreak,  and  calling  Mr. 


Polk  from  his  bed,  delivered  the  mes- 
sage without  knowledge  of  its  con- 
tents. Mrs.  Polk  was  at  once  apprised 
of  the  gratifying  intelligence,  and  to- 
gether they  agreed  to  keep  it  quiet 
until  the  news  was  officially  an- 
nounced. Throughout  the  day  rumors 
ran  rife  of  Mr.  Clay's  election,  and 
Mr.  Polk  was  condoned  with  upon  his 
disappointment  until  the  mail  next 
morning  announced  the  official  vote. 

The  joy  of  Columbia  manifested  it- 
self in  boisterous  demonstrations  of 
delight.  The  multitude  besieged  the 
house,  contenting  itself  for  a  time  with 
a  space  outside,  but  soon,  as  enthusi- 
asm waxed  warm  and  effervesced, 
forging  itself  within  the  doorway. 

"Your  carpets  will  all  be  ruined," 
said  a  solicitous  friend,  ruefully.  "Let 
them  come  in.  They  will  not  hurt  the 
carpets,"  was  Mrs.  Polk's  pleasant  re- 
joinder, seconded  by  the  President- 
elect as  he  entered  at  the  moment. 
"They  left  no  marks,  except  marks  of 
respect,"  said  Mrs.  Polk  next  day  to 
an  interested  inquirer. 

An  incident  is  told  by  a  relative  of 
Mrs.  Polk  of  how  the  ability  to  make 
good  butter  was  considered  by  some  of 
the  rural  women  folk  the  acme  of  fit- 
ness for  a  President's  wife.  "Had  Mr. 
CJay  been  elected,"  said  one  in  an  air 
of  resignation,"  we  would  have  had  a 
good  housekeeper  in  the  White  House, 
for  his  wife  makes  fine  butter."  "Tell 
the  dear  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Polk,  smil- 
ingly, upon  hearing  the  remark,  "that 
I  will  manage  to  live  upon  a  salary  of 
twenty-five  thousand  a  year  without 
keeping  house  or  making  butter." 

Whatsoever  of  criticism  may  have 
been  brought  against  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Polk,  by  any  not  in  full 
sympathy  with  him,  that  of  Mrs.  Polk 
in  the  White  House  met  only  the  ap- 
proval of  the  whole  nation,  unless, 
perhaps,  in  the  instance  of  her  discon- 
tinuance   of    dancing.      In    bringing 
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about  this  radical  change  in  the 
regime  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  she 
explained  to  the  younger  set,  who  de- 
murred at  her  decision:  "I  consider 
dancing  in  these  rooms  undignified 
and  respectful  neither  to  the  house  nor 
to  the  office.  How  ludicrous  it  would 
be  for  dancing  to  be  going  on  in  one 
apartment,  while  in  another  we  were 
conversing  with  dignitaries  of  the  re- 
public, or  ministers  of  the  gospel!" 
This  position  was  upheld  in  general 
by  the  press,  and  so  strong  became 
Mrs.  Polk's  hold  upon  popular  favor 
that  it  was  frequently  affirmed  that 
after  the  doors  of  the  White  House 
closed  upon  her  she  would  yet  remain 
the  "first  lady  of  the  land." 

Linked  pleasantly  in  thought  with 
those  days,  is  a  broad  compliment  of- 
fered by  an  ingenious  Congressman 
from  the  Western  wilds  in  the  course 
of  an  evening  reception.  "I  am  most 
happy,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  heard  by 
the  whole  company,  "to  behold  the 
lady  upon  whom  the  Bible  pronounces 
woe."  In  frowning  amazement  the 
guests  waited  the  lady's  reply  to  so 


audacious  a  speech,  breathing  relief 
only  when  the  speaker  continued: 
"Does  not  the  Book  of  Books  say, 
'Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall 
speak  well  of  you  ?'  " 

At  the  close  of  the  presidential  terra 
and  the  return  of  the  ex-President  and 
Mrs.  Polk  to  Tennessee,  they  went  at 
once  to  Columbia  in  accordance  with 
a  letter  written  by  the  President  in  the 
White  House  to  his  mother,  stopping 
in  Nashville  only  long  enough  to  re- 
ceive an  elaborately  arranged  welcome 
by  its  citizens.  When  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  short  visit  they  returned 
again  to  Nashville,  Polk  Place  was 
ready  for  their  occupancy.  With  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction  in  his  surround- 
ings the  ex-President  exclaimed,  as  he 
entered  the  inviting  mansion,  which 
was  to  be  a  continuing  home  of  repose 
and  peace  in  which  the  favored  dwell- 
ers expected  to  spend  many  tran- 
quil, happy  days,  after  years  of  public 
life  and  service:  "Now,  indeed,  am  I 
no  longer  a  servant,  but  a  sovereign  I" 
Alack,  the  shadow  of  the  parting  was 
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even  then  stealing  stealthily  across  the 
threshold.  The  King  of  Terrors  was 
lurking  near  the  portal. 

The  fiat  of  Mr.  Polk  to  accept  no 

Presents  of  value  while  in  the  White 
louse  did  not  extend  to  Polk  Place, 
.and  there  soon  appeared  innumerable 
historic  and  useful  gifts  from  appre- 
ciative friends  in  this  and  foreign 
countries.  These  were  disposed  in 
tasteful  arrangement  about  the  various 
apartments  and  added  much  to  an  al- 
ready attractive  interior. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  house 
was  the  wide  halls  crossing  each  other 
transversely.  In  the  rectangle  stood  a 
circular  table  covered  with  a  slab  of 
Egyptian  marble  sent  from  Tunis,  in- 
laid with  a  mosaic  of  colored  marble 
representing  the  American  Eagle  bear- 
ing the  coat-of-arms  of  the  United 
States.     In   the   margin   were   thirty 


stars,  the  number  of  States  then  in  the 
Union.  Opposite  the  east  entrance 
hung  an  engraving  of  the  Senate 
chamber  in  the  forties,  in  which  Mrs. 
Polk  was  portrayed  in  the  gallery 
without  a  bonnet,  "a  piece  of  ab- 
surdity," writes  a  friend,  "very  amus- 
ing to  the  original,  who  was  not  at 
the  time  in  Washington."  Another 
picture  of  the  hall  was  a  large  por- 
trait of  Hernando  Cortez,  presented 
by  General  Worth,  whose  monument 
stands  at  the  angle  of  Fifth  avenue 
and  Broadway,  in  New  York.  This 
picture  of  the  original  conqueror  of 
Mexico  had  been  forwarded  in  com- 
pliment to  President  Polk's  part  in 
the  annexation  of  a  large  portion  of 
this  territory.  An  odd  coincidence  of 
its  hanging  was  the  arrival  of  a  mes- 
sage announcing  the  death  of  the 
donor  in  Texas. 
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The  rear  of  the  hall  leading  from 
Vine  street  revealed  two  stately  draw- 
ing-rooms furnished  in  hand-carved 
rosewood,  upholstered  in  crimson  vel- 
vet, with  damask  draperies  of  corre- 
sponding color,  gleaming  mirrors,  and 
rich-toned  carpets.  A  massive  gold 
clock,  great  vases,  and  tall  candelabra 
adorned  the  white  marble  mantelpiece. 
Here  and  there  appeared  interesting 
oil  portraits  of  the  different  Presidents 
and  other  celebrated  men,  and  those 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Polk,  painted  by 
Healy  in  1848. 

To  the  left  of  the  hall  described 
was  a  small  parlor,  in  which  were 
many  articles  of  interest.  Mr.  Polk's 
first  message  to  Congress,  printed  on 
satin,  hung  over  the  mantel,  as  did  also 
his  inaugural  addresses  as  Governor 
of  Tennessee  and  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  These  were  always 
left  where  he  himself  placed  them,  as 
were  the  writing  materials  on  the  table 
in  his  study  immediately  above  this 
room.  Across  the  corridor  from  the 
study  was  the  bedchamber  occupied  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Polk,  in  which  the  ex- 
President  breathed  his  last.  In  it  was 
a  huge  four-poster  rosewood  bedstead, 
heavy  marble-topped  dresser,  and  a 
quaint  stand.  A  pleasant  room  below 
this  was,  after  her  husband's  death, 
appropriated  by  Mrs.  Polk  for  her  use. 

The  year  1849,  m  April  of  which  the 
ex-President  and  his  wife  took  pos- 
session of  Polk  Place,  must  remain 
forever  memorable  in  the  South  as  the 
"cholera  year."  May  came  bounding 
in  with  springing  leaf  and  scattering 
bloom  to  spread  in  her  every  breath 
the  death-dealing  miasma  of  the 
Asiatic  plagfue.  June  followed  with 
soft,  caressing  breeze  laden  heavily 
with  the  dread  poison;  the  mortality  in 
Nashville  in  that  month  running 
frightfully  into  the  hundreds.  Among 
the  victims  of  the  scourge  was  James 
K.  Polk.    Enfeebled  health  made  him 


an  easy  prey  to  the  strong  clutches  of 
the  malady,  and  after  a  few  days'  ill- 
ness he  succumbed  to  its  destroying 
power,  passing  away  June  15,  1849. 
By  the  side  of  his  old  friend,  Felix 
Grundy,  the  remains  were  temporarily 
interred,  awaiting  the  building  of  the 
tomb  in  Polk  Place. 

In  the  year  following  Mr.  Polk's 
death,  when  the  tomb  shone  white 
against  the  greensward  of  Polk  Place, 
there  might  be  seen  by  the  window 
nearest  it  a  stricken-hearted  woman 
keeping  lonely  vigil  over  the  marble 
temple,  or  passing  out  between  the 
fluted  columns  of  the  portico  to  stand 
beside  it.  A  loving  vigil,  sacredly 
kept  as  one  year  rounded  to  another, 
even  as  one  a  dozen  miles  distant  had 
been  kept  in  other  days  at  the  Hermi- 
tage, where,  with  the  falling  of  the 
twilight,  Andrew  Jackson  took  his  way 
about  the  flower-strewn  garden  to  the 
tomb  of  his  sleeping  Rachel. 

From  the  day  of  her  bereavement 
no  invitation  of  whatsoever  kind  found 
acceptance  by  Mrs.  Polk.  In  a  gra- 
cious, kindly  way  that  characterized 
her  she  gave  audience  to  all  who  came, 
interesting  herself  in  all  political  and 
public  movements  that  she  might  con- 
verse intelligently  with  the  many  dis- 
tinguished visitors  who  called  to  visit 
the  tomb  of  her  husband  and  to  pay 
their  respects  to  her  recognized  vir- 
tues. She  came  into  the  small  parlor, 
or  the  state  drawing-rooms,  to  greet 
all  guests,  whether  of  humble  life  or 
world-wide  fame,  clad  always  in  soft 
sombre  silken  stuff,  with  a  knot  of 
white  against  her  throat,  and  a 
widow's  cap  set  off  with  tabs  of  lace 
falling  about  the  ears;  and  on  her 
hands  a  pair  of  faultless  fitting  gloves. 
In  later  years  the  faintest  tap  of  a  light 
cane  accompanied  her  footfall,  as  she 
leaned  lightly  upon  it  for  support 

The  pleasant  custom  of  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee  of 
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calling  at  Polk  Place  on  New  Year 
grew  into  the  practice  of  calling  in  a 
body  with  the  convening  of  each  sea- 
son's session,  the  highest  honor,  it  is 
said,  ever  paid  to  the  widow  of  any 
President.  In  compliment  to  her  the 
first  annual  appropriation  was  made  by 
Congress  to  the  widows  of  ex-Presi- 
dents. 

After  a  time  a  little  niece  was 
adopted  into  the  quiet  home,  who, 
when  she  had  grown  up  and  married 
and  brought  to  the  hearthstone  a  win- 
some little  daughter  of  her  own,  dis- 
sipated in  certain  measure  the  black 
shadows  about  the  darkened  life. 

For  the  long  period  of  well-nigh 
half  a  century  after  her  widowhood, 
Mrs.  Polk  continued  to  live  on  at  Polk 


Place — undisturbed  throughout  the 
turmoil  and  distress  of  the  civil  war — 
the  universal  esteem  in  which  she  was 
held  marked  by  every  public  honor 
possible  to  her  position.  At  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  88,  in  the  possession  of 
all  her  faculties,  she  fell  asleep  one 
day  upon  returning  from  a  drive — 
gently,  softly,  like  a  child  o'ertired 
with  play — and  was  tenderly  borne 
over  the  lawn,  through  the  wealth  of 
vari-colored  roses  and  sweet-smelling 
plants  she  had  loved  and  looked  after, 
to  a  resting-place  beside  her  beloved 
dead  within  the  tomb. 

Pursuant  to  a  plan  arranged  in  the 
White  House,  by  President  Polk, 
against  the  time  when  both  himself 
and  his  cherished  wife  should  be  gath 
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ered  to  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth, 
he  had  drawn  a  will  providing  for  the 
perpetuation  of  this  home  and  the 
tomb  in  his  name  for  all  the  years  to 
come;  a  parallel  to  which  has  in  all 
probability  never  been  recorded. 

Aside  from  a  few  small  bequests,  all 
of  the  property,  consisting  of  large 
holdings  in  land  and  negroes,  was  left 
unconditionally  to  Mrs.  Polk,  except- 
ing Polk  Place,  which  was  devised  to 
her  for  life,  and  at  her  death  given  in 
trust  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  be 
administered  upon  in  the  manner 
stated  in  the  will  copied  below : 

"As  my  beloved  wife  and  myself 
have  mutually  agreed  that  at  our  re- 
spective deaths,  it  is  desired  by  us  that 
our  bodies  be  interred  on  the  premises 
which  I  have  denominated  Polk  Place, 
and  that  the  house,  lot,  and  premises 
should  never  pass  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  who  are  not  related  to  us 
by  consanguinity,  I  do  hereby,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  such  a  contingency, 
devise,  bequeath,  and  give  said  house, 
lot,  and  all  appurtenances  thereto,  after 
the  death  of  my  wife,  to  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  but  to  be  held  by  said 
State  of  Tennessee  in  trust  for  the  fol- 
lowing uses  and  objects  and  purposes, 
and  none  other :  That  is,  that  the  said 
State,  through  its  Governor,  for  the 
time  being,  or  if  he  should  decline  to 
assume  the  execution  of  the  trust, 
then  through  such  other  persons  as 
the  Legislature  may  from  time  to  time 
empower  and  authorize  for  the  pur- 
pose, shall  permit  the  said  house,  lot, 
and  premises  to  be  occupied,  used,  and 
enjoyed  by  such  one  of  my  blood  rela- 
tives having  the  name  of  Polk,  prefer- 
ring always  my  nearest  of  kin  of  the 
name  of  Polk,  if  there  be  such  a  per- 
son who  shall  be  deemed  worthy  and 
a  proper  person  to  accept  the  same; 


but  if  at  any  time  there  shall  be  no 
blood  relation  bearing  the  name  of 
Polk,  then  said  house,  lot  and  prem- 
ises shall  be  occupied  by  such  other  of 
my  blood  relations  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  said  State  to  execute  this 
trust.  Whichsoever  of  my  relation 
shall  from  time  to  time  occupy  said 
premises  shall  keep  same  in  repair,  pay 
taxes,  etc.,  and  shall  preserve  and  keep 
in  repair  the  tomb,  which  may  be 
erected  over  our  mortal  remains,  and 
shall  not  permit  same  to  be  removed, 
nor  any  buildings  or  other  improve- 
ments be  placed  or  erected  on  the  spot 
where  said  tomb  may  be." 

To  will  is  one  thing ;  to  execute,  an- 
other. The  action  of  the  State  was 
contrary  to  the  trust  imposed  npon  it. 
The  Governor  refused  to  shoulder  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  whom 
among  the  Polk  kinsmen  was  the  most 
worthy  to  become  the  custodian  or 
resident  of  the  historic  property;  the 
Legislature  felt  itself  averse  or  un- 
eciual  to  the  task;  claimants,  unheard 
of  before,  appeared  from  various  quar- 
ters; and  the  easiest  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  seemed  the  best — namely,  to 
break  the  will.  This  was  done.  The 
tomb  and  its  sacred  contents  were  re- 
moved to  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the 
Capitol;  the  old  mansion  was  sold 
under  the  hammer  to  the  highest  bid- 
der; and  in  its  stead  there  has  re- 
cently arisen  one  of  the  improve- 
ments of  our  modern  civilization,  a 
many-storied  flat.  Save  in  the  care- 
ful preservation  of  the  historic  fur- 
nishings by  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Polk, 
before  mentioned,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Fall, 
the  last  visible  link  connecting  the  past 
with  the  present  is  broken  and  Polk 
Place  has  become  but  a  cherished 
memory. 
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Together?"  Yes,  Together 


A   RESPONSE  TO  ENGLAND'S  POET  LAUREATE'S   "  TOGETHER."      DEDICATED  WITH  HEARTY 
GOOD-WILL  TO  THE   ENGLISH  PEOPLE 

By  Alexander  Copeland  Millar 

Editor's  Notr.— In  January,  1903,  there  appeared  a  poem  entitled  "  Together,"  "  dedicated  with 
warmest  sympathy  to  the  American  people,  by  Alfred  Austin,  Poet  Laureate  of  England."  It  was  a 
truly  noble  appeal,  by  a  representative  Englishman,  for  genuine  fraternity  between  England  and 
America,  and  it  deserves  a  high  place  in  the  literature  of  altruistic  patriotism. 

Moved  by  the  stirring  appeal,  Prof.  A.  C.  Millar,  of  Central  College,  Missouri,  wrote  a  response  in 
behalf  of  the  American  people.  It  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Austin  himself,  who,  in  an  autograph  reply, 
expressed  appreciation  of  Prof.  Millar's  response,  and  suggested  publication  in  America.  The 
Laureate  closed  his  letter,  which  is  published  in  this  issue  of  The  Olympian,  with  the  following  noble 
sentiment:  "  I  cherish  no  international  aim  so  much  as  the  promotion  of  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  each  other  of  the  American  and  British  people,  and  of  a  community  of  influence  and  action  between 
them  for  the  furtherance  of  Liberty,  Law,  and  Peace." 

Born  In  Pennsylvania  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  reared  and  educated  from  early  childhood  in  Mis- 
souri, for  fifteen  years  engaged  in  Southern  education,  thoroughly  democratic,  but  loving  the  good  of 
all  ranks  and  ages,  Prof.  Millar,  thus  a  Celt  by  blood,  an  Easterner  by  birth,  a  Westerner  in  spirit  and 
a  Southerner  in  sentiment  and  sympathy,  may  be  considered  a  representative  American,  capable  of 
feeling  and  expressing  the  convictions  and  sentiments  of  patriotic  Christian  Americans  toward  their 
kinsmen  across  the  sea.  The  fact  that  every  word  of  his  poem  is  pure  English  shows  our  unity  of  speech. 

Misguided,  long  ago  we  fought, 
Till  freedom  by  free  blood  was  bought ; 
Then  hate  sprang  up  and  love  seemed  dead 
And  faith  in  brother's  faith  had  fled. 

Long  years  alone  each  weary  wrought — 
A  friendly  smile  was  seldom  caught — 
Yet  in  his  heart  each  felt  true  pride 
As  other  stepped  with  stronger  stride. 

Good  Saxon  blood  flows  in  each  vein, 
And  spite  of  hate  and  spite  of  pain, 
It  rises  high  and  flushes  hot 
When  brother  feels  his  brother's  lot. 
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Mistaken  oft  in  other's  mood, 
These  children  of  one  mother's  brood 
Across  the  sea  have  looked  askance 
With  frown  and  threat  and  angry  glance. 

But  now  their  kindred  blood  they  feel, 
And,  throwing  down  the  deadly  steel, 
They  gaze  through  brothers'  eyes  again 
And  think  the  thoughts  of  like-born  men. 

You  have  our  heart ;  we  give  our  hand ; 
We  pledge  our  troth  with  you  to  stand ; 
As  Saxons  all  we  now  agree 
To  live  together,  bond  or  free. 

Yet  must  we  both  one  lesson  learn, 
Till  deep  into  our  minds  it  burn: 
That  even  weakness  may  be  strong 
When  it  is  right  and  might  is  wrong. 

If  then  together  we  shall  fight 
And  face  the  world  for  sake  of  right, 
If  weaker  men  our  strength  may  trust, 
Let  us  at  any  cost  be  just. 

In  fear  of  God,  with  love  for  all, 
Together  let  us  stand  or  fall, 
Together  ward  off  every  foe, 
Together  blessing  wide  bestow. 

Yes,  brothers,  come,  let  naught  betide 
To  stop  our  world-march  side  by  side ; 
Together,  strong  and  brave  and  true, 
We'll  work  and  wait  and  win  with  you. 
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YOU  may  remember,  if  you  take 
any  interest  in  foreign  politics, 
that  toward  the  close  of  1890  there 
was  what  is  known  in  newspaper  par- 
lance as  "trouble  in  the  Balkans/' 
That  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  of  Europe 
is  composed  of  elements  so  combus- 
tible that  there. is  generally  some  sort 
of  conflagration  going  on  there. 
Every  politician  there  plays  more  or 
less  for  his  own  hand,  personal  ag- 
grandizement being  above  everything 
else.  The  consequence  is  that  each 
day  brings  forth  some  petty  revolu- 
tion, some  tiny  rebellion,  which  is 
either  the  making  or  the  unmaking  of 
its  originator. 

But  the  trouble  at  the  end  of  1890 
was  none  of  your  flash-in-the-pan, 
twopenny-halfpenny  rackets;  it  was  a 
real,  full-blown,  well-developed  con- 
spiracy, its  object  being  the  handing 
over  of  the  principality  of  Sylvania, 
neck  and  crop,  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Russia.  M.  Straloff,  the  then  premier 
of  Sylvania,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  at  his  back  was  the 
whole  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet.  He  was 
a  man  with  an  European  reputation 
for  uprightness  and  plain  dealing,  but 
after  events  showed  that  an  upright 
and  plain-dealing  Sylvanian  is  as  cun- 
ning and  treacherous  as  two  Greeks  of 
the  Levant  and  a  Spanish  bravo  rolled 
into  one. 

Straloff  held  out  against  Russian 
advances  for  a  matter  of  three  years — 
and  won  the  admiration  and  approval 
of  all  Europe.  The  fact  was,  that  he 
held  out  because  Russia  would  not  pay 
him  his  price.    He  wanted  a  big  fig- 


ure. Russia  did  not  see  her  way  to 
pay  it.  But  he  stuck  out  with  a  per- 
sistence worthy  a  better  cause.  Then 
Russia  climbed  down  and  fixed  a  day 
for  the  money  to  change  hands. 

Three  million  roubles  was  the  sum. 
In  exchange  for  this,  and  a  safe  con- 
duct to  Petersburg,  Straloff  undertook 
to  assure  the  conversion  of  Prince 
Paulo,  the  reigning  prince,  from  the 
Lutheran  faith  to  that  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church ;  the  proclamation  of  Rus- 
sia's protectorate  over  Sylvania;  and 
the  betrothal  of  Princess  Etelka, 
Prince  Paulo's  sister,  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis  Petrovitch. 

I  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  scheme.  They  are  recounted  in 
the  files  of  the  daily  newspapers  of 
the  period.  I  am  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  after-life  of  Straloff  and  the 
end  of  that  over-smart  gentleman. 

The  transfer  of  Sylvania  to  Russia 
was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  November;  but  it  didn't. 
Prince  Paulo  had  a  leaky  tongue; 
that  was  the  first  cause  of  the  contre- 
temps. The  second  was  that  the 
Prince  had  at  least  one  faithful  friend, 
a  man  older  than  himself,  who  knew 
the  ways  and  wiles  of  courts  and  who 
could  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  when 
occasion  arose. 

This  man  was  Count  Kabonyi.  He 
was  leader  of  the  Conservative  party, 
an  aristocrat  of  the  aristocrats,  a  lover 
of  Sylvania,  and  a  hater  of  Russia — 
and  of  Straloff,  whom  he  did  not  trust, 
as  he  often  said,  "farther  than  he  could 
throw  him."  And  though  the  Count 
was  strong  for  a  middle-aged  man, 
that  was  not  very  far. 

(423) 
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On  the  Thursday  evening  before 
the  coup  was  arranged  to  come  off, 
the  Count  was  at  the  palace.  The 
Prince  was  fond  of  billiards,  and  the 
Count  was  the  best  player  in  Sylvania. 
They  often  met  over  the  green  cloth, 
and  the  Count  was  too  great  a  courtier 
to  win  over  many  games  in  succession. 

He  had  just  lost  a  five-hundred 
game  of  the  Prince. 

"You're  not  in  form  tonight,  Ka- 
bonyi," said  Prince  Paulo. 

"Your  Highness  makes  short  work 
of  form,  good  or  bad,"  replied  the 
Count,  with  a  courtly  smile. 

"You  are  as  full  of  compliments  as 
Straloff,"  muttered  the  Prince. 

Kabonyi  started,  for  it  was  notori- 
ous that  Straloff  treated  the  Prince 
very  cavalierly.  As  a  Liberal,  Straloff 
used  to  boast  he  never  bent  the  knee  to 
power ;  he  was  a  plain-dealing  man  of 
the  people.  "When  he  takes  to  pay- 
ing compliments,"  thought  the  Count, 
"it  is  time  to  walk  warily." 

"I  never  knew  Straloff  to  be  com- 
plimentary, tnon  prince"  he  answered. 

"Oh,  well,  perhaps  he  was  only 
speaking  the  truth,"  laughed  Paulo. 
"But,  mind  you,  Straloff  is  coming 
round  to  the  belief  that  I  have  some 
brains,  after  all."  It  was  a  matter  of 
constant  regret  to  the  Count  that  the 
Prince  was  absolutely  brainless. 

The  Count  bowed.  He  could  not 
trust  himself  to  speak. 

"Ah-h-h,"  sighed  the  Prince.  "I'm 
tired;  I  will  to  bed.  Good-night,  Ka- 
bonyi, good-night!"  and  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand  the  Prince  departed. 

Count  Kabonyi  threw  his  pelisse 
round  him,  drew  his  fur  cap  down  over 
his  ears,  and,  lighting  a  cigar,  set  out 
to  walk  the  few  hundred  yards  that 
separated  his  mansion  from  the  palace. 

The  night  was  stormy  with  wind 
and  snow,  and  as  the  hour  was  half- 
past  eleven  the  streets  were  deserted. 
Save  for  the  sentry  on  duty  at  the 


palace  gates,  no  one  was  in  sight. 
The  Count  bent  his  head  against  the 
blast  and  walked  on  hurriedly.  As  he 
turned  the  corner,  leading  from  the 
palace  square  into  the  streets  in  which 
his  mansion  was  situated,  he  can- 
noned into  a  pedestrian  coming  round 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

So  strong  was  the  wind  that  the 
Count  was  shot  into  the  arms  of  the 
man.  The  concussion  was  so  sudden 
and  so  great  that  they  both  fell  and 
rolled  over  in  the  snow  that  lay  full  six 
inches  deep  on  the  ground.  As  they 
fell  the  Count  heard  something  go 
"crack,"  with  rather  a  sickening  sound. 
He  feared  that  some  accident  had  hap- 
pened. 

He  picked  himself  up  as  quickly  as 
he  could  and  bent  over  the  prostrate 
figure  that  lay  before  him,  with  head 
lying  on  the  sharp  curb. 

When  he  saw  the  face  of  the  man 
he  started  back.  It  was  that  of  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Russian  legation, 
Count  Amirov.  Blood  tinged  the 
snow,  and  Kabonyi  saw  that  Amirov 
had  sustained  such  a  fracture  of  the 
skull  that  unless  help  were  forthcom- 
ing very  shortly  the  man  would  soon 
be  beyond  physican's  aid.  Already  his 
breath  was  coming  faintly,  and  the 
pallor  of  his  face  in  the  dim  light  of 
the  nearest  gas-lamp  was  ghastly  in 
the  extreme. 

Count  Kabonyi  was  about  to  open 
his  mouth  to  shout  for  help  when  his 
eye  caught  sight  of  something  in 
Amirov's  hand.  Hardly  knowing 
what  he  did  he  stooped  to  examine  it ; 
it  was  a  large,  blue  envelope,  ad- 
dressed to  M.  Straloff. 

In  a  flash  there  came  to  the  Count 
the  notion  that  there  was  something 
afoot  between  Russia  and  Straloff. 
Here,  he  said  to  himself,  is  the  rea- 
son of  Straloff's  amiability  to  the 
Prince ;  and  without  waiting  to  think 
more  he  plucked  the  missive  from  the 
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hand  of  the  prostrate  man  and,  thrust- 
ing it  into  his  pocket,  turned  his  back 
and  made  off  to  his  own  house,  never 
giving  a  thought  to  the  poor,  bleed- 
ing Amirov. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  Kabonyi  hur- 
ried into  his  private  cabinet  and  in 
an  ecstacy  of  fear  tore  open  the  en- 
velope. His  worst  apprehensions  were 
realized.  The  envelope  contained  a 
document,  evidently  the  last  of  a  se- 
ries, compromising  not  only  Russia 
and  the  Russian  ministers,  but  pro- 
viding proof  positive  of  the  treachery 
of  Straloff.  It  fixed  the  hour  and 
place  of  meeting  when  and  where  the 
three  millions  of  roubles  were  to  be 
handed  over  to  Straloff  in  payment  of 
his  services  to  Russia,  and  it  likewise 
contained  a  recapitulation  of  the  cor- 
respondence that  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Prime  Minister  and  the  en- 
voy of  the  Czar. 

With  this  precious  document  Count 
Kabonyi  hurried  back  to  the  palace, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
forced  his  way  into  the  sleeping  cham- 
ber of  the  Prince. 

"So  you  are  to  become  a  servant  of 
Russia  ?"  said  the  Count. 

"If  you  have  discovered  that,  well 
and  good,"  replied  the  Prince.  "But 
that's  no  reason  for  rousing  me  from 
my  beauty  sleep.  Good-night,  Ka- 
bonyi." And  the  Prince  turned  his 
face  to  the  wall. 

"And  you  are  to  join  the  Orthodox 
Church?" 

"Admirable  man !  You  know  every- 
thing." 

"And  the  Princess  Etelka  is  to  be 
betrothed  to  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis 
Petrovitch?" 

"You  are  an  encyclopaedia,  Ka- 
bonyi." 

"So  much  so,  mon  prince,  that  I 
know,  too,  how  much  Straloff  is  being 
paid  for  bringing  all  these  things 
about." 


"Paid !"  cried  the  Prince,  springing 
up  in  bed.    "Did  you  say  'paid?' " 

"Yes,  your  Highness,!  said  'paid/  " 

"Now,  Kabonyi,  you're  joking.  All 
these  things  you  have  so  categorically 
enumerated  have  been  arranged  be- 
tween myself  and  Straloff,  as  being  for 
the  ultimate  good  and  peace  of  Sylva- 
nia." 

"Perhaps,  your  Highness  is  also  re- 
ceiving a  fortune  for  this  treachery, 
though  I  see  no  mention  of  it  here." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Kabonyi  ?" 

For  answer  the  Count  held  out  the 
paper  he  had  taken  from  Amirov,  and 
the  Prince  read  it  over  three  times. 
Then  they  talked  for  an  hour  or  more, 
the  Count  having  made  it  clear  to  him 
that  the  Prince  had  been  imposed  upon 
by  the  wily  Straloff. 

In  four  hours  from  that  time  M. 
Straloff  was  seated  in  a  first-class  car- 
riage, between  two  soldiers  armed  with 
rifles  and  fixed  bayonets,  on  his  way  to 
the  western  frontier  of  Sylvania.  The 
Count  foresaw  that  the  imprisonment 
and,  perhaps,  death  of  Straloff  would 
only  increase  the  troubles  of  the  little 
kingdom,  the  part  Russia  had  played 
would  be  revealed,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Balkan  States  would  be  set  afire. 
Wherefore,  he  considered  it  better  that 
Straloff  should  be  deported,  quietly 
but  speedily.  The  disappearance  of 
the  Prime  Minister  was  a  nine-days' 
wonder;  Russia  held  her  tongue  for 
many  reasons ;  and  in  a  little  time  Syl- 
vania was  as  quiet  as  ever  under  the 
rule  of  Count  Kabonyi. 

Three  years  after  this  event  began 
a  series  of  disasters  which  turned 
Count  Kabonyi  from  a  light-hearted 
man  into  a  misanthrope,  surly  and 
sullen. 

First  of  all  came  the  death  of  the 
Countess.  She  was  found  dead  in  her 
boudoir  by  her  maid,  who  had  left  her 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before.  The 
Countess  was  seated  in  her  arm-chair 
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with  a  stiletto  plunged  to  the  hilt  in 
her  heart.  There  was  no  clue  to  the 
perpetrator  of  the  deed,  and  there  was 
no  suspicion  of  suicide,  for  it  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  anyone  to  kill 
himself  or  herself  in  such  determined 
manner. 

The  Count  felt  her  death  keenly,  for, 
though  they  had  been  married  for 
close  on  thirty  years  they  were  still 
lovers.  The  tragedy  affected  the 
Count  profoundly,  and  for  some  time 
he  could  not  attend  to  affairs  of  state. 
But,  little  by  little,  he  began  again  to 
take  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
when  the  catastrophe  had  been  left 
three  years  behind,  he  was  once  more 
engaged  in  schemes  for  the  benefit  of 
Sylvania. 

Then  came  another  disaster — in 
three  years  exactly  to  a  day  from  the 
death  of  the  Countess.  The  eldest 
daughter  of  Count  Kabonyi  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Marquis  de  Rheims,  the 
head  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
France.  She  was  found  dead  in  her 
dressing-room  with  a  pistol  wound  in 
her  breast.  There  was  no  weapon  near 
her;  she  had  no  reason  to  take  her 
own  life,  for  she  was  a  happy  wife 
and  mother;  so  the  verdict  was  that 
she  had  been  murdered  by  some  person 
or  persons  unknown. 

This  second  tragedy  affected  the 
Count  greatly.  But  he  overcame  his 
grief  and  still  worked  on  for  the  good 
of  Sylvania.  "The  good  of  Sylvania" 
— that  was  now  the  great  thing  in  his 
life,  that  and  his  son,  Ferdinand,  who 
had  just  entered  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice of  his  country.  In  him  all  the 
Count's  hopes  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  honor  of  the  family  name  were 
centered.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
many  accomplishments,  a  book  man 
rather  than  a  diplomat,  yet  sturdily  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  Sylvania,  as  his 
ancestors  had  all  been. 

The  three  years  after  the  death  of 


the  Marquise  de  Rheims  passed  swiftly 
away.  Count  Ferdinand  was  at- 
tached to  the  Sylvanian  Legation  in 
London,  out  of  reach  of  his  father's 
eye,  but  not  out  of  reach  of  his  ad- 
monitions. As  the  dreaded  anniver- 
sary drew  near,  Count  Kabonyi  wrote 
Ferdinand  many  and  affectionate  let- 
ters, warning  him  to  be  very  careful  of 
himself  and  to  choose  his  companions 
with  great  circumspection,  for  the 
Count  feared  that  some  new  disaster 
would  happen  at  the  end  of  the  three 
years. 

The  anniversary  had  arrived. 
Count  Ferdinand,  somewhat  moody 
and  distracted,  sat  before  the  fire  in  the 
sitting-room  of  his  chambers  in  Pic- 
cadilly. 

The  sad  date  marked  the  death  of 
his  mother  and  his  only  sister.  As 
such  it  was  bound  to  have  many  sad 
memories  for  him.  But,  in  addition, 
he  was  filled  with  foreboding  of  evil 
for  himself,  a  foreboding  he  could  not 
get  rid  of,  try  as  he  might. 

His  valet  opened  the  door. 

"My  lord,  Prince  Lara  is  below  and 
wishes  to  know  if  your  lordship  will 
receive  him." 

Ferdinand  was  glad  to  see  anybody, 
and  as  he  always  found  the  strange 
Greek  known  as  Prince  Lara  amus- 
ing and  bright,  he  resolved  to  see  him, 
and,  perhaps,  be  cheered  up  by  him; 
at  least  it  would  be  good  to  have  some 
one  to  talk  to. 

"Show  the  prince  up." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  prince  entered 
— a  tall,  well  set-up  man  about  fifty, 
his  coal-black  hair  tinged  with  grey  at 
the  temples,  his  eyes  black  as  night 
and  brilliant  as  diamonds. 

He  came  forward  with  outstretched 
hand. 

"My  dear  Count,  what  satisfaction 
it  gives  me  to  find  you  at  home.  I 
have  been  to  the  legation,  but  they  told 
me  you  had  not  been  there  today." 
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"No;  this  is  rather  a  sad  anniver- 
sary for  me." 

"You  pain  me.    Perhaps  I  intrude  ?" 

"Oh,  no!    Pray,  stay— and  talk." 

"You  wish  me  to  stay  ?" 

"Assuredly." 

"Then  I  will.  Besides — this  is  my 
birthday." 

"Let  me  wish  you " 

"Nay;  I  never  accept  good  wishes 
for  the  return  of  birthdays.  I  get 
older  with  each  one — I  had  rather  not 
be  reminded  that  I  can  be  no  longer 
young." 

"But  you  are  not  old." 

"Older  than  I  look,  mon  ami.  No, 
I  hate  congratulations.  But  I  have 
had  a  notion  for  years.  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving presents,  it  is  my  whim  to  give 
them,  on  my  birthday.  I  have  brought 
a  little  present  for  you." 

"Former 

"For  you,  if  you  will  do  me  the 
honor  to  accept  it.  It  is  only  a  trifle, 
but  it  may  prove  of  some  use  to  you 
in  your  studies.  Ah !  I  know  you  are 
a  student — nay,  a  scholar." 

He  quickly  undid  a  parcel  he  carried 
in  his  left  hand. 

"You  do  not  like  the  electric  light 
for  reading — I  have  heard  you  say  so. 
Lamps  are  dangerous  and  gas  is  a  sac- 
rilege. Here  is  a  candle  lamp— a  read- 
ing lamp.  You  see  this  mirror;  this 
reflects  and  redoubles  the  light,  which, 
being  a  candle,  is  soft  and  agreeable  to 
the  eyes." 

"This  is  charming  of  you." 

"Hush!  My  whim,  nothing  more. 
See,  I  will  explain  the  mechanism  to 
you.  You  remove  the  top — so.  Then 
you  twist  round  this  cap,  so  as  to  re- 
lease the  bayonet  catch;  it  comes  off 
and  the  candle  jumps  up!  Ha,  ha! 
That  is  the  spring  inside  this  tube 
which  forms  the  stand.  Is  it  not  in- 
genious? The  spring,  you  see,  keeps 
the  candle  moving  up,  and  the  catch 
counterbalances   the   strength   of  the 


spring;  thus  the  candle  is  kept  burn- 
ing at  the  same  level  all  the  time.  I 
discovered  it  only  this  morning  in  a 
.shop  in  Regent  street.  I  said  to  my- 
self, That  is  a  charming  present  for 
Kabonyi.'  I  bought  it  at  once.  I 
bring  it  at  once.    It  is  yours." 

"It  is  indeed  a  charming  present.  I 
cannot  thank  you  sufficiently." 

"Hush!    No  thanks!" 

"I  have  long  been  wanting  some- 
thing like  that,  to  give  a  soft,  yet 
strong  light.  I  read  much  in  bed,  you 
know.  Sometimes  I  spend  all  the 
night  reading." 

"I  am  glad  to  give  you  pleasure." 
Then  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  as  if  to 
change  the  subject,  "you  dine  at 
Claridge's  tonight?  No?  Ah,  I  had 
hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  there." 

"I  shall  dine  at  home  tonight.  I 
don't  feel  like  facing  a  crowd.  I  have 
so  many  sad  memories " 

"Say  no  more,  mon  ami.  I  feel  al- 
ready that  I  intrude " 

"Believe  me,  you  do  not." 

"Ah,  but  I  have  two  more  calls  to 
make,  with  little  presents.  I  am  due 
at  Claridge's  at  eight,  and  it  is  now — 
ma  foil — half-past  six.  I  must  haste, 
I  must  haste." 

"You  have  cheered  me  up  tre- 
mendously." 

"Then  I  am  doubly  repaid.  Adieu, 
mon  ami,  adieu !" 

And  Prince  Lara  bowed  himself  out. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  Count  Fer- 
dinand touched  the  electric  bell.  His 
valet  answered. 

"Let  me  have  something  to  eat  about 
eight,  Lovak.  A  chicken,  an  omelette 
souifiee,  and  a  pint  of  Hau  will  do." 

"Yes,  my  lord." 

It  was  then  twenty  minutes  to  seven. 

At  five  minutes  to  eight  Lovak  en- 
tered the  room  again.  It  was  in  total 
darkness.  He  turned  on  the  electric 
light. 
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Count  Ferdinand  was  lying  on  a 
sofa  between  the  two  windows  that 
looked  out  upon  the  Green  Park.  It 
was  often  his  habit  to  lie  down  and 
rest  for  an  hour  or  so  before  dinner, 
and  the  valet  attached  no  importance 
to  the  fact  that  his  master  was  lying 
there  now. 

He  laid  the  table  for  dinner. 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  shelf  was 
striking  eight  o'clock  when  the  valet 
came  into  the  room  again,  bearing  a 
silver  dish,  on  which  lay  a  chicken 
among  its  green  bed  of  watercress. 

The  valet  moved  over  to  his  master 
and  touched  his  shoulder  lightly,  say- 
ing, "Dinner  is  served,  my  lord." 

My  lord  was  sleeping  heavily,  for 
he  gave  no  answer.  No  answer— even 
when  he  was  shaken  a  little  more 
roughly  and  spoken  to  in  a  louder  tone 
of  voice. 

Lovak  bent  over  the  Count.  He 
started  back  with  a  cry,  and  rushed  for 
the  door,  calling  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  "Murder,  murder!  My  master 
is  dead!" 

The  manager  of  the  chambers 
hastily  dispatched  a  porter  for  a  doc- 
tor, and  another  for  the  police.  "A 
murder  in  my  chambers!  Good 
heavens,  it  will  ruin  me !"  That  was 
his  sole  thought. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  doctor  arrived, 
and  having  examined  the  body  of  the 
Count  declared  that  life  was  extinct, 
and  had  been  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 
As  to  the  cause  of  death  he  would  not 
hazard  an  opinion. 

On  the  doctor's  heels  came  Lazarus, 
Inspector  Lazarus,  from  Scotland 
Yard.  He  waited  until  the  doctor  had 
given  his  opinion  and  left,  before  he 
opened  his  mouth;  and  then  it  was  to 
say  to  the  manager  and  the  crowd  of 
servants  who  had  forced  their  way  into 
the  room,  "Get  out  of  this,  every- 
body." 


When  he  had  bundled  them  out,  he 
turned  the  key  in  the  door,  and  was 
alone  with  the  dead  man.  Then  he  ap- 
proached the  body  and  made  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  dead 
man's  face,  his  eyes,  his  tongue,  and, 
last  of  all,  his  hands.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  be  seen  save  on  the  palm  of  the 
right  hand,  where,  at  the  junction  of 
the  palm  with  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 
he  noticed  a  little  scratch  like  a  very 
tiny  pin  prick. 

"This  may  mean  something,"  he 
muttered.    "But  what?" 

He  rose  from  his  knees  and  began 
looking  round  the  room.  The  first 
thing  which  caught  his  attention  was 
the  reading  lamp,  which  stood  on  a 
small  bamboo  table  almost  at  the 
Count's  side.  He  glanced  at  the  floor ; 
a  book  lay  there  face  downwards. 
He  picked  it  up  and  read  the  title — 
"The  Journal  of  Amiel." 

"Ah,  our  friend  was  going  to  read ! 
Good!  But  he  had  not  time  to  light 
his  reading  lamp.  There  is  the  box 
of  matches,  lying  where  they  fell. 
Also  good!  Then  it  was  a  sudden 
seizure." 

Turning  away  to  give  his  thoughts 
play,  he  quite  thoughtlessly  laid  his 
hand  on  the  reading  lamp.  Just  as 
thoughtlessly  he  lifted  off  the  top  with 
the  reflector,  and,  walking  up  and 
down,  twisted  the  cap,  so  that  the  bay- 
onet catch  was  released.  The  spring, 
being  thus  freed,  forced  up  the  candle 
and  sent  it  spinning  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room.  And  the  spring  projected 
fully  a  couple  of  inches  above  the  hol- 
low tube  that  made  the  upright  part 
of  the  stand. 

He  crossed  the  room  and  picked  up 
the  candle,  meaning  to  replace  it.  As 
he  did  so,  he  noticed  that  the  bottom 
of  the  candle  was  hollowed  out  for 
about  half  an  inch  of  its  length. 

"Why  is  this  candle  hollowed  ?"  was 
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the  question  that  flashed  through  his 
mind.  "Is  there  any  reason?  I've 
never  seen  candles  treated  so  before." 

He  looked  down  at  the  candlestick. 
On  the  top  of  the  spring  was  a  sort  of 
platform  of  tin  upon  which  the  candle 
was  meant  to  rest ;  and  from  the  mid- 
dle of  this  platform  struck  straight  up 
a  little  spike,  sharp  as  a  needle,  but 
only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high. 

"A  quarter  of  an  inch/'  he  muttered, 
"and  the  hollow  half  an  inch ;  and  the 
hollow  so  wide  that  the  spike  cannot 
touch  the  candle !    Very  good !" 

He  replaced  the  candle,  fitted  on  the 
cap  and  the  top,  and  then  turned  up 
the  base  of  the  stand.  A  piece  of  paper 
was  pasted  on  it,  and  written  thereon 
was  this:  "Prince  Lara,  79  Selwyn 
Chambers,  Half  Moon  street,  Picca- 
dilly." 

He  unlocked  the  door,  and  going 
out  upon  the  landing,  cried :  "Send  the 
Count's  valet  here ! 

Lovak  came  up  the  stairs  three  steps 
at  a  bound. 

"Have  you  found  anything,  sir?"  he 
gasped,  with  anxiety,  for  he  loved  his 
master,  and  the  shock  of  his  death  had 
affected  him  greatly. 

"Did  Prince  Lara  call  here  today,  or 
any  day  lately?"  was  Lazarus'  ques- 
tion. 

"Today,  sir,  he  called." 

"Did  he  stay  long?" 

"About  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He 
brought  my  lord  that  lamp,"  pointing 
to  the  reading  lamp. 

"How  do  you  know?  Did  your 
master  tell  you  ?" 

"No." 

"Then  how  do  you  know  ?" 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Lovak,  with  some 
show  of  hesitation,  "I  never  liked  the 
Prince,  and  I  somehow  thought  he  bore 
my  lord  no  great  good-will.  So,  to  be 
quite  truthful,  I  generally  listened  at 
the  door  to  hear  what  they  said ;  and 
today  I  heard  the  Prince  say  it  was  his 


birthday,  and  that  he  brought  my  lord 
a  present,  which  he  saw  in  a  Regent 
street  shop,  a  reading  lamp,  knowing 
that  my  lord  was  fond  of  books  and 
liked  not  the  electric  light." 

"Good !  Is  there  a  dog  on  the  prem- 
ises?" 

"I  have  a  little  Irish  terrier,  which 
I  keep  in  my  own  room,  sir." 

"Fetch  him  here." 

In  a  couple  of  minutes  Lovak  re- 
turned, carrying  the  little  dog.  Laza- 
rus took  it  from  the  valet,  whom  he 
then  dismissed,  and  again  he  locked 
the  door. 

Then  he  took  the  candlestick  to 
pieces  and,  calling  the  dog  to  him, 
gave  it  a  prick  with  the  spike  at  the 
end  of  the  spring.  The  poor  brute 
gave  a  yelp  at  the  sharp  pain,  and  went 
and  shrank  into  a  corner  of  the  room. 

Lazarus  sat  down  and  watched  it. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  it  stretched 
out  its  legs,  yawned  widely,  and  rolled 
'  over  on  its  back — dead. 

"That  settles  that,"  said  Lazarus. 
"Now  for  the  Prince." 

He  left  the  house,  saying  he  should 
be  back  in  the  morning,  and  ordering 
that  the  coroner  should  be  notified  and 
that  nothing  in  the  room  should  be  dis- 
turbed. 

He  jumped  into  a  hansom  and  drove 
round  to  Selwyn  Chambers.  There  he 
was  informed  that  Prince  Lara  had 
gone  to  Claridge's  to  dine.  On  to 
Claridge's. 

"Prince  Lara?" 

"One  of  his  guests,  sir?" 

"No,  but  I  wish  to  speak  with  him. 
Will  you  take  my  card?" 

"But  the  Prince  is  not  here,  sir." 

"Not  here!" 

"No,  sir;  he  called  about  a  quarter 
to  eight.  You  see,  he  had  a  party 
dining  with  him  tonight — Sir  William 
Shipton,  Lord  Edward  Fitz-Graeme, 
the  Duchess  of  Dorsetshire,  and  so  on. 
He  came  to  ask  us  to  tell  his  guests 
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that  he  had  been  summoned  to  Athens 
at  a  moment's  notice,  and  that  it  was 
his  wish  that  they  should  dine  as  if 
he  were  with  them,  and  drink  bon 
voyage  to  him." 

"Urn !  Good !  You're  sure  he's  not 
here." 

"Quite  sure,  sir." 

Yes,  the  Prince  had  vanished  as  if 
the  earth  had  opened  under  him. 
(Lazarus  toiled  for  months,  but  had 
to  admit  in  the  end  that  he  was  baf- 
fled.) 

That  night,  in  the  capital  of  Syl- 
vania,  Count  Kabonyi  received  two 
telegrams — one  from  the  Chancellor  of 


the  legation  in  London,  announcing 
the  death  of  Count  Ferdinand;  the 
other  read  as  follows:  "Rache.  An- 
other item  of  the  score  wiped  off. 
You  next.    Straloff." 

Broken  and  weary  with  much  sor- 
row Count  Kabonyi  lives  on,  waiting 
for  the  end,  for  Revenge  to  take  its  last 
victim.  Knowing  the  end  will  come 
through  his  enemy,  his  mind  is  more  at 
rest  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  six 
years.  So  he  is  content  to  die,  having 
nothing  now  to  live  for. 

The  reading  lamp  is  in  my  collec- 
tion. 


Arrest 

By  Isabella  Howe  Fiske 

The  glory  has  gone  from  the  sky,  • 

For  the  river  has  robbed  it  of  fight, 

And  its  stolen  scroll  of  rose  and  gold 

It  unwinds  to  the  West,  it  displays  with  delight ; 

In  the  smiles  and  the  pride  of  the  gloaming  made  bold, 

It  recks  not  the  tread  of  the  passer-by, 

Nor  the  claims  of  the  jailer,  night. 

Ah,  rather  haste,  a  dread,  to  the  sea, 
Exult  no  more,  for  the  night  is  nigh, 
Out  from  the  West  shall  the  shadows  creep 
To  fetter  your  rashness,  your  stealth  to  defy, 
And  you  shall  be  captured  as  one  asleep, 
But  one  brief  hour  shall  your  limbs  be  free 
From  the  claims  of  the  jailer,  night. 
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By  Edward  Bolt-wood 


THE  spring  of  the  year  1814  was 
an  uneasy  season  for  the  mer- 
chants of  these  United  States ;  not  only 
did  the  war  with  Great  Britain  make 
all  commerce  insecure  but  also  the 
policy  of  President  Madison  and  his 
Congress  seemed  to  be  to  disturb  trade 
as  much  as  possible  with  all  sorts  of 
restrictive  measures.  Embargoes,  for- 
bidding transportation  by  sea,  were 
laid  and  repealed  and  laid  again ;  non- 
export  acts  were  voted  and  reconsid- 
ered, and  tariffs  were  juggled  until  the 
unhappy  merchants,  when  they  went  to 
bed  at  night,  were  never  sure  of  what 
might  be  the  value  of  their  business  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Sickert,  of  the  great 
firm  of  Sickert  Brothers,  Harmony 
alley,  Philadelphia,  plainly  showed  in 
his  demeanor  the  strain  of  the  times 
as  he  stood  in  the  counting  room  on  a 
dreary  April  noonday,  giving  final 
orders  to  a  pair  of  messengers  who 
stood  before  him,  ready  booted  for  the 
New  York  turnpike. 

"I  have  mounted  you  well,  and  you 
must  ride  well,  mind  that,"  said 
Sickert,  with  a  snap.  "Mortimer,  do 
you  try  the  lower  road,  and  Hake  the 
upper.  One  of  you,  I  don't  care 
which,  shall  have  this  express  in  the 
hands  of  our  Wall  Street  agent  before 
sun-up."  He  whirled,  nervously,  on  his 
heel.  "Now,  then,  the  duplicate  letter, 
Mr.  Finch." 

A  sallow  clerk  shuffled  forward  with 
two  long  sheets  of  paper.  Mr.  Sickert 
frowned  at  them,  sealed  them,  and  de- 
livered one  to  Hake  and  one  to  An- 
drew Mortimer.    Hake,  a  heavy-faced 


fellow  of  middle-age,  stuck  the  mis- 
sive in  his  pocket  and  turned  for  the 
door;  Mr.  Sickert  followed  him,  with 
young  Mortimer  at  his  elbow. 

"Look  here,"  said  the  little  mer- 
chant, "I've  heard  complaints  that  our 
men  have  no  chance  to  rise  in  our 
house.  You,  Andrew,  have  said  so. 
Well,  here's  your  chance ;  here's  an  er- 
rand that  may  make  or  break  us. 
We'll  not  forget  you,  Andrew,  if  you 
carry  this  off;  nor  you,  Hake.  And 
oh !"  he  added  shrilly  at  the  threshold, 
"ride — ride — ride,  like  the  devil !" 

Mortimer  could  hardly  credit  such 
a  vehement  burst  to  the  pious  and 
shriveled  character  of  his  employer. 
He  pulled  down  his  hat  brim  against 
the  whipping  rain  and  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  his  companion. 

"The  old  cock's  worried,"  observed 
Mr.  Hake.  "Don't  you  reckon  what's 
in  these  blessed  packets?  I  do.  The 
embargo's  to  be  raised,  and  Sour  Nick 
has  a  rumor  of  it.  If  their  New  York 
house  acts  on  it  first,  the  dollars  will 
roll  in  thick  as  hops." 

"  'Tis  a  nice  bit  of  weather  for  the 
road,"  said  Andrew,  cocking  his  eye 
at  the  black  horizon.  "Here's  the  nags. 
Nick  was  right — they're  the  best  in  the 
stable.  The  chestnut  mare  won  the 
cup  at  Baltimore." 

"Then  she's  up  to  my  weight," 
chuckled  Hake,  and  thrust  a  foot 
hastily  in  the  stirrup. 

They  splashed,  knee  to  knee, 
through  the  thick  mud  of  the  streets, 
and  at  the  outskirts  Mortimer  broke 
his  horse  into  a  hard  gallop.  Beyond 
the  inclosure  of  the  city  houses  the 
darkness  was  somewhat  lifted,  but  still 
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incredibly  heavy  for  midday.  For  a 
week  the  rains  had  almost  continuously 
fallen,  the  highway  streamed,  and  at 
either  boundary  of  it  the  flat,  soggy 
country  was  a  succession  of  standing 
pools. 

"We'd  do  better  in  canoes,  Hake," 
cried  Andrew  through  the  wet  folds 
of  his  wrap-rascal.  "Hello!  Where 
is  he?" 

Hake,  holding  his  mare  to  a  plod- 
ding trot,  was  a  hundred  yards  be- 
hind.   Mortimer  drew  in,  and  waited. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  said. 

"Nothing's  the  matter,"  Hake  an- 
swered. "You  set  your  own  pace,  and 
I'll  set  mine.    Go  ahead." 

"Oh,  come,  this  is  not  a  race  be- 
tween us,"  exclaimed  Andrew.  "Let's 
ride  together  to  the  Forks." 

"Suit  yourself,"  growled  the  other, 
shaking  the  water  from  his  cape.  "I'll 
speed  the  chestnut  the  best  way  I  know 
how.    You  can  do  as  you  please." 

Hake  rode  on  steadily,  threading  his 
path  among  the  gutters  on  the  turn- 
pike and  thus  crowding  Mortimer  first 
to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  abreast. 
Andrew  at  first  was  only  perplexed; 
he  took  this  churlishness  for  a  lauda- 
ble zeal ;  his  young  and  generous  spirit 
did  not  soon  catch  the  tune  of  Hake's 
behavior,  and  his  anger  came  slowly. 
After  an  hour  or  so,  a  swelling  rise  in 
the  country  brought  with  it  a  better 
stretch  of  road  and  they  both  swung 
into  a  gallop.  Hake  sat  forward  to 
ease  his  mare,  watchful  of  every  stride 
and  paying  no  more  heed  to  his  com- 
rade than  if  Mortimer  had  been  a  fly. 
We'll  see  the  Forks  by  supper-time," 
said  Andrew. 

"You  might  as  well  lodge  there, 
too,"  Hake  sneered. 

The  youth  laughed.  "Maybe  so," 
he  returned,  "but  I  think  I'll  deliver 
the  message,  anyhow.  Which  road  do 
you  follow,  Hake — upper  or  lower?  I 
forget." 


"I'll  decide  that  at  the  Forks. 
Whichever  one  is  best." 

"But  Mr.  Sickert's  directions  were 
for  you " 

"Directions  be  damned !"  interposed 
Hake.  "I'm  for  Paulus  Hook  and 
Wall  Street." 

They  pounded  on  through  the  long 
afternoon  without  further  talk.  At 
Trenton  they  crossed  the  Delaware, 
which  was  bank  high  and  over;  at 
Port  Mercer  they  passed  the  Accom- 
modation Stage,  mired  to  the  hubs. 
The  numerous  carters  and  slow-going 
travelers  along  the  road  eyed  them  cu- 
riously, and  wondered  at  their  energy. 
Mortimer's  horse  was  puffing. 

"I'll  change  at  Brunswick,"  said  he. 

"That's  as  you  like,"  his  companion 
grunted,  indifferently. 

"Can  you  see  the  Forks,  Hake? 
Now  the  question  is:  Which  road? 
If  the  Raritan  is  up,  there  may  be 
trouble.  I  mean  to  ask  that  Dutch- 
man about  the  crossings." 

A  procession  of  four  clumsy  freight- 
ing wagons  was  lumbering  toward 
them  With  a  fat  German  in  command. 
Andrew  reined  in,  but  before  he 
could  reach  the  leading  cart,  Hake  had 
cantered  to  it  and  interviewed  the 
driver.  The  German  stood  up  in  his 
seat,  gesticulated  with  the  goad  stick, 
and  Hake  nodded  and  pulled  back  to 
Mortimer's  side. 

"He  says  both  routes  are  good,"  an- 
nounced Hake.  "He's  lately  from  the 
upper  crossing.  That's  yours,  isn't  it  ? 
Sickert  ordered  us  to  cover  both 
chances.  Then  I  take  the  lower."  He 
wheeled  around  the  corner  where  the 
highways  spread.  "Good  luck  to  you, 
Mr.  Andrew  Mortimer,"  he  added, 
with  a  queer  note  in  his  voice.  "I  may 
see  you  in  Wall  Street — and  I  may 
not." 

Hake  clapped  to  his  spurs  and  van- 
ished in  the  mist  by  the  easterly  high- 
way, and  Andrew,  still  vaguely  won- 
dering at  his  manner,  put  off  to  the 
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west.  His  wonder  was  magnified  by 
a  maneuver  of  the  wagon  train;  hav- 
ing just  returned  from  the  north  by 
the  upper  or  western  road,  it  now 
circled  the  forks  and  started  back  to 
the  north  by  the  lower  pike — the  one 
which  Hake  had  chosen. 

"If  the  upper  crossing  is  clear," 
mused  Andrew,  doubtfully,  "why  the 
mischief  did  the  Dutchman  abandon  it 
for  the  lower?  And  why  did  Hake — 
'fore  Heaven,  does  the  rogue  intend  to 
dome?" 

As  Mortimer  pushed  rapidly  along 
the  upper  thoroughfare  the  outlook  in 
the  increasing  darkness  grew  less 
favorable  with  every  mile.  The  bed 
of  the  road  was  torn  and  channeled  by 
the  wheel  tracks  of  a  multitude  of 
ox  carts,  and  the  flooded  marshes 
which  surrounded  it  forbade  any  cut 
across  country  in  the  night.  The 
young  man  pelted  doggedly  on,  never 
pausing  to  spare  his  stumbling  horse, 
although  his  sympathy  ached  for  the 
poor  beast ;  but  on  the  crest  of  a  bit  of 
high  ground  he  halted  involuntarily — 
with  his  heart  in  his  mouth,  as  the  say- 
ing is. 

In  the  dim  distance  stretched  the  line 
of  a  watercourse  called  Three  Mile 
Run,  but  now  it  more  resembled  a 
storm-beaten  lake.  The  freshet  had 
swollen  the  creek  beyond  recognition. 
To  the  front,  the  road  wound  through 
the  turgid  waters  like  a  causeway,  and, 
worse  than  everything,  the  passage 
was  thronged  and  packed,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  by  a  mass  of  wagons, 
wedged  so  thick  and  tight  together, 
wheel  and  wheel,  that  Andrew  could 
hardly  distinguish  one  from  another. 

"By  thunder,  I'm  done!"  cried  the 
messenger,  desperately,  bringing  down 
the  whip  with  a  vicious  whack  upon 
his  horse's  flank. 

The  worn-out  nag  staggered  for- 
ward, and  Mortimer,  in  a  species  of 
moody  unconcern,  let  him  slide  and 
flounder  down  the  muddy  hill. 


"Hake  knew  this  all  the  time," 
groaned  Andrew  to  himself.  "The 
German  told  him,  and  the  villain  lied 
to  me,  for  the  sake  of  winning  Sick- 
ert's  favor.  Oh,  Hake,  when  I  meet 
your  ugly  phiz  again!"  and  he  shook 
his  fist  at  the  dripping  sky. 

Dismounting,  Mortimer  tried  to  find 
a  path  through  the  crush  of  carts,  and, 
disconsolate  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
restrain  a  faint  amusement  at  the  man- 
ners of  the  beleaguered  freighters.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days 
the  coasting  trade  of  the  country  was 
interdicted  by  the  British  as  well  as 
by  the  Congress,  and  that  transporta- 
tion was  altogether  by  wagons.  The 
main  roads  often  exhibited  one  con- 
tinuous stream  of  them.  Half  in  de- 
rision of  the  embargo,  the  teamsters 
dubbed  their  carts  after  the  fashion  of 
trading  schooners.  Andrew  saw  many 
such  names  in  sprawling  letters  on  the 
canvas  covers.  Here  was  the  "Mud 
Clipper,"  here  the  "Jefferson's  Pride," 
here  the  "Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship." 
The  skipper  of  the  "Jefferson's 
Pride"  hailed  the  young  man  as  he 
squeezed  by  the  oxen : 

"Where  away,  friend?"  he  shouted. 
"There's  no  passage  up  in  front,  let 
me  tell  you,  and  every  man  must  wait 
his  turn  for  the  bridge.  They're 
a-buildin'  of  it  now." 

"Is  there  no  bridge,  then?" 

"Not  yet,"  said  the  teamster,  puffing 
contentedly  at  a  pipe.  "I've  been  here 
since  cock  crow,  I  have.  Pray  the 
saints  no  wagon  in  the  lead  breaks 
down.  A  wreck  in  this  mud  would 
hold  us  back  another  hour." 

With  the  man's  consent,  Mortimer 
fastened  his  horse  to  the  tailboard  of 
the  "Pride"  and  tumbled  out  some 
grain  for  the  animal's  supper ;  then  he 
plodded  on  foot  toward  the  angry 
creek.  The  carters  had  evidently  re- 
solved upon  a  night  of  it;  here  and 
there  a  tiny  fire  sputtered  by  the  road- 
side, but  there  was  small  comfort  on 
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the  ground,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
drivers  were  bivouaced  in  their  wagon 
boxes,  where  there  was  plenty  of  rough 
merriment  and  loud  dispute  as  to  the 
order  in  which  the  wagons  should 
cross  the  stream  when  it  was  to  be 
crossed  at  all.  After  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  squirming  among  wheels 
and  poles,  Andrew  spied  a  low  build- 
ing to  his  left.  It  rose  from  the  sur- 
rounding water  like  a  wharf.  A  flimsy 
bridge  of  planks,  however,  connected 
the  tavern  door  with  the  roadway,  and 
over  this  Mortimer  ran  hopefully. 

The  dim  tap  room  was  deserted,  ex- 
cept for  the  proprietor  and  one  other 
occupant — a  tall  and  very  thin  old  man 
in  a  cloak  of  faded  and  brownish  scar- 
let, sitting  beside  a  bottle. 

"I  say,  how  about  the  crossing?" 
asked  Andrew  of  the  landlord,  bustling 
up  to  him  in  the  earnest  importance  of 
youth.  "I  must  get  through  this  mess 
with  all  speed." 

"Oho,"  said  the  innkeeper.  "You 
don't  tell  me." 

"And  I  want  your  best  horse  at 
once — and  a  dram — and  what  the  devil, 
sir,  may  you  be  looking  at  ?" 

The  tall  man  had  twisted  in  his  chair 
and  was  pointing  at  Mortimer  an  ex- 
traordinarily long  forefinger. 

"This  is  Mr.  Titus  Sullard,"  put  in 
the  landlord,  anxiously.  "He  holds 
the  road.    He's  number  one." 

"I'm  number  one,"  said  Sullard,  in 
a  scraping  voice.  "And  you're — let 
me  see  what  you  are."  He  consulted 
a  list  scrawled  in  big  letters  on  the 
white  panel  of  the  door.  "You're 
number  sixty-two.  Sixty-two  over 
the  bridge." 

"Law  of  the  road,"  added  the  tav- 
ern-keeper. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  a  freighter;  I'm  not 
trying  to  catch  a  market,"  said  the 
messenger,  eagerly.,  "I'm  riding  ex- 
press for  Sickert  Brothers." 

"Never  heard  of  'em,"  commented 


Mr.  Sullard,  uncoiling  his  lank  figure 
and  standing  upright.  "Well,  good- 
night, Caleb.  The  water's  falling. 
We'll  commence  to  cross  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  I  calculate.  Put  down  young 
Hurry-up's  name  on  the  list." 

"But  you  don't  understand,"  cried 
Mortimer,  with  a  laugh.  "This  is  im- 
portant— a  dispatch  for  New  York.  I 
must  get  through,  I  tell  you." 

"Not  till  we  do,"  rejoined  Titus  Sul- 
lard. "Law  is  law,  Master  Whipper- 
snapper,"  and  before  Andrew  could  re- 
cover from  his  bewilderment  the  red 
cloak  had  flapped  unsteadily  out  of  the 
door. 

"Here  is  the  dram,  sir,"  hinted  the 
landlord. 

"Oh,  drink  it  yourself!"  exclaimed 
Andrew,  angrily.  "Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  old  fool  can  stop  the  public 
highway  ?  Get  me  a  nag,  and  no  more 
nonsense." 

"I  swow,  it's  true  as  gospel,  and 
the  reg'lar  custom  in  a  block,"  Caleb 
said,  gulping  down  the  rum.  "The 
wagoners  have  been  wedged  in  here 
all  day  and  their  mad's  up,  and  now 
they  must  pass  in  order,  and  Sullard'll 
see  to  that,  with  his  dozen  of  teams; 
take  my  word  for  it.  He'd  keep  'em 
all  back,  save  himself,  if  he  could,  but, 
course,  acrost  the  bridge,  the  road  is 
free.  They  say  the  first  goods  in  York 
this  week'll  get  a  fancy  price." 

"But  I  have  no  goods,  only  a  let- 
ter," insisted  Mortimer. 

Caleb  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
began  to  wipe  off  a  table.  "Don't  you 
run  against  Sullard,"  he  said.  "Old 
Tite's  a  hard  one,  and  he's  full  of 
brandy  to  the  muzzle.  And,  look, 
there  ain't  a  horse  for  you  in  the  shed. 
No,  sir,  not  one ;  so  help  me !" 

"Well,  I'm  blowed!"  sighed  An- 
drew, standing  on  the  threshold  and 
contemplating  the  situation  gloomily. 

He  returned  to  the  bog  of  the  road 
and  pressed  toward  the  creek,  where 
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the  sound  of  axes  gave  token  that  the 
bridge  was  building.  The  flame  ot 
some  hissing  pine  knots  struggled  in 
the  rain,  and  Mortimer  could  see  the 
laborers  and  the  great  carts  ranged  on 
the  bank.  He  sidled  in  among  them, 
and  just  as  he  was  emerging  upon  the 
pine  flooring  of  the  bridge  a  lanthorn 
was  thrust  in  his  face  and  the  shining 
barrel  of  a  flintlock  barred  his  prog- 
ress. 

'  Who's  this?"  yelled  Titus  Sullard. 
"What,  young  Master  Whippersnap- 
per?" 

"This  is  an  open  turnpike,"  retorted 
Mortimer.  "Put  down  that  gun  and 
let  me  pass,"  and  he  looked  wistfully 
at  a  mettlesome  white  saddle  horse 
tied  to  a  wheel  of  the  foremost  wagon. 

"I  give  you  warning  in  the  tap 
room,"  continued  Sullard,  for  the 
benefit  of  half  a  dozen  hulking  team- 
sters who  gathered  around.  "Don't 
let  me  catch  you  trying  to  sneak  by 
again.  Take  his  measure,  bullies,  and 
watch  out  for  him." 

One  of  the  sturdy  ruffians  guffawed, 
Titus  patted  the  rifle,  and  Mortimer 
retreated  in  helpless  disgust.  By 
chance  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  last  ve- 
hicle of  Sullard's  carefully  guarded 
caravan.  A  light  burned  within  its 
canvas  cover  and  on  the  rear  wall  of 
cloth  Andrew  could  distinctly  see  the 
shadow  of  a  woman's  head.  He  halted, 
meditated,  and  then  he  commenced  to 
sing  the  mournful  ballad  of  "Queen 
Mary's  Lament."  The  boy  had  a 
pretty  tenor;  his  soft  voice  curvetted 
charmingly  among  the  grace  notes.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  canvas  parted  over 
the  tailboard  of  the  wagon  and  a  girl's 
face  came  into  evidence. 

"Ain't  that  nice?  You  sing  real 
good,"  she  said. 

"I'm  glad  you  like  it,  ma'am,"  re- 
sponded Mortimer,  with  a  despairing 
glance  at  her  square,  pudgy,  stupid 
face.  "No  romance  here,  confound 
the  luck !"  thought  he. 


"Whose  load  be  you  with?"  asked 
the  girl. 

"I  carry  no  burden,  except  a  burst- 
ing heart,"  said  he,  boldly. 

"Hey?    A  busted  what?" 

"Except  a  broken  heart,  ma'am." 

"Oh,  gemini!"  said  the  lady,  and 
unfastened  another  lacing  of  the  can- 
vas. "What  be  you  doing  for  it?"  she 
inquired. 

"Listen,"  murmured  the  young  fox, 
leaning  forward.  "My — my  sweet- 
heart lives  in  Brunswick,  and  I " 

"What's  her  name?" 

"Caroline,"  moaned  Andrew. 

"For  the  land's  sake,"  giggled  the 
girl  in  the  cart.  "That's  my  name, 
too — Caroline;  Caroline  Sullard." 

"All  by  that  name  are  kind  and  good 
and  heavenly,"  observed  Mortimer. 

"You. just  go  on,"  simpered  Miss 
Sullard,  in  a  grinning  state  of  delight. 

"Faith,  I  wish  I  could  ma'am,"  said 
Mortimer.  "Alas,  to  reach  Brunswick 
tonight  means  the  whole  world  to  me. 
You  may  imagine  the  circumstances. 
An  angry  father — a  forced  marriage 
with  a  rich  and  aged  rival;"  his  feel- 
ings overpowered  him,  he  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands  and  sobbed. 

"There,  there!"  sympathized  Caro- 
line, suddenly  and  ludicrously  serious. 
"What  ails  you  ?    Be  you  stuck  ?" 

"They  won't  let  me  pass  the  bridge 
ahead  of  the  carts,"  explained  Andrew, 

"Ain't  that  terrible !  And  the  lower 
crossing  is  worse." 

"Is  that  the  truth?" 

"All  the  men  say  so,"  declared  the 
lady,  emphatically. 

"Hake  is  as  badly  off  as  I,"  said  An- 
drew to  himself,  and  then  aloud: 
"Anyhow,  they  won't  let  me  cross 
here." 

"That'll  be  dad,  by  cricky !"  said  the 
girl.  "It's  a  shame,  a  low  shame. 
Look-ahere,  young  man,  you  crawl 
right  into  this  cart,  and  nobddy'U  know 
nothing." 

Mortimer  did  not  waste  time;  he 
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was  on  the  point  of  vaulting  up,  when 
a  growl  of  voices  came  from  the. front 
of  the  wagon. 

"Hold  on !"  whispered  Miss  Sullard. 
"There's  dad,  fussing  around.  I'll  tell 
you  what  to  do.  Just  before  they 
make  a  start,  you  come  here  and  I'll 
let  you  in,  and  here  you'll  hide.  You 
sing  that  song  for  a  signal,  kind  of." 
This  romantic  inspiration  thrilled  her 
visibly.  "Yes,  sir ;  you  sing  that  song 
for  a  kind  of  signal." 

"Thank  you ;  oh,  thank  you !"  sighed 
Andrew.  He  printed  a  fervent  kiss 
on  her  stubby  fingers,  and  Miss  Sul- 
lard disappeared  with  a  little  joyous 
squeal  of  excitement. 

No  less  joyful  was  Mortimer  as  lie 
fell  back  into  the  darkness  and  turned 
toward  the  roadhouse  with  his  mind 
fixed  upon  a  bite  of  supper.  But  he 
pricked  up  his  ears  at  certain  sounds 
proceeding  from  the  cart  which  he  had 
left ;  at  length  he  skulked  back,  crouch- 
ing low  in  the  mire  of  the  roadside. 
Sullard  and  one  of  his  men  were  busily 
-engaged  in  unloading  the  wain  and 
transferring  its  cargo  to  another 
wagon. 

"That's  funny,"  muttered  Andrew. 
"What's  that  for,  I  wonder?" 

His  curiosity  led  him  nearer  and 
nearer;  Titus  and  his  assistant  bent 
to  their  labor  like  criminals,  without 
the  aid  of  torch  or  light.  Finally,  Mr. 
Sullard  sneaked  to  the  rear  axle  of  the 
cart,  peered  furtively  about,  and. 
stooping  down,  fumbled  at  the  hubs  of 
the  wheels.  After  the  old  man  had 
returned  to  his  bale  carrying,  Andrew 
himself  crept  to  the  hubs  and  passed 
a  hand  over  them.  The  long  iron 
pins  which  secured  the  wheels  had 
been  removed,  so  that  a  sharp  turn  of 
the  wagon  pole  would  overthrow  the 
huge  van  in  .the  muck.  Mortimer 
pursed  up  his  lips,  but  checked  in  sea- 
son a  whistle  of  puzzled  surprise,  and 
resumed  his  way  to  Caleb's  hostelry. 

*  No.  5 -8 


With  his  fist  on  the  latch,  he  stopped 
to  listen.  A  familiar  voice  was  snarl- 
ing in  the  tap  room. 

"But,  plague  take  it,"  Hake  was  say- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  "this 
is  the  only  crossing  left.  The  lower 
road  is  worse  than  a  river,  and  there's 
no  bridge.  Let  me  see  this  crazy  Sul- 
lard; I'll  fix  him,  I'll— well,  Morti- 
mer!" 

"None  other,"  says  Andrew,  enter- 
ing. "Here  we  are,  Hake;  rats  in  a 
bottle,  and  a  drunken  teamster  is  the 
cork.  What's  the  matter  with  the 
lower  road?" 

"Nothing's  the  matter.  It's  open  as 
Chestnut  street,"  replied  the  other,  and 
leaned  over  to  adjust  his  spur. 

"Then  why "  began  Mortimer, 

in  blank  astonishment. 

Hake  straightened  himself  and 
watched  the  young  man  with  shifting 
and  cunning  eyes. 

"I'll  tell  you,  Andy,"  he  interrupted. 
"I'd  hardly  passed  a  quarter  mile  on 
the  lower  road  when  I  put  back  after 
you.  You  hadn't  gone  a  minute  be- 
fore I  remembered  Sicker t's  orders 
and  how  strict  he  is  with  'em.  He 
meant  you  for  that  road  and  me  for 
this,  and  maybe  he  had  a  reason  for  it. 
The  night's  before  us,  there's  plenty  of 
time,  and  we  won't  gain  by  disobey- 
ing old  Nick.  So,  I  say,  you  circle 
around  to  the  east  and  I'll  fight  it  out 
here." 

Mortimer  heard  this  rigmarole  at 
first  in  a  hot  glow  of  indignation  that 
Hake  should  think  him  such  a  fool  as 
to  be  deceived  by  so  silly  a  game,  but 
of  a  sudden  his  mind  worked  with  a 
quick  rush,  which  left  him  in  outright 
laughter. 

"Come,  I  call  that  kindly,"  cried 
Mortimer,  admirably  smothering  his 
mirth,  "$nd  I'll  remember  it.  As  you 
say,  we  have  time  in  plenty.  What 
do  you  think  of  grog?" 

"It's  a  cruel,  rough  evening,"  said 
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Hake,  and  soon  they  clinked  their 
steaming  glasses  over  a  table  by  the 
fireside. 

"I  vow,"  protested  Andrew,  "that 
it's  not  pleasant  to  leave  you  in  this 
mess  while  I  take  a  clear  passage  my- 
self. For  the  other  road  is  easy,  you 
are  sure  ?" 

"No  doubt  of  it.  And  this  crossing 
here  seems  to  be  in  the  very  devil  of 
a  pickle.  Fve  been  in  such  blocks  be- 
fore now." 

Mortimer  nodded  sagely  and  sipped 
the  reeking  mixture  in  the  tumbler. 

"Still,"  pursued  Hake,  "there  may 
be  some  scheme  of  pressing  through." 

"By  the  powers,  my  friend,"  vo- 
ciferated Andrew,  pounding  his  empty 
glass  on  the  board,  "one  good  turn  de- 
serves another,  they  say,  and  I  believe 
it.  You  allow  me  the  best  bridge  and 
the  best  turnpike,  and  now  I'll  pay  you 
for  it."  He  dropped  his  tone  mys- 
teriously, laying  his  mouth  close  to  his 
companion's  ear.  "Do  you  sing  'Queen 
Mary's  Lament  ?'  "  he  asked. 

"Are  you  drunk?"  gasped  Mr. 
Hake. 

"No,  no,  no,"  went  on  Andrew. 
"Fm  telling  you  how  to  dodge  across 
the  flood,"  and  he  explained  how  Hake 
might  obtain  a  secret  place  in  Titus 
Sullard's  wagon. 

"The  girl  will  see  no  difference  in 
the  dark,"  Mortimer  continued.  "The 
next  tavern  provides  you  a  horse,  and 
on  you  go.    Pipe  it  off  now — 

'Queen  Mary  sat  at  the  castle  gate; 
The  tear  drop  in  her  eye* — 

Half  a  verse  is  enough,  and  mind  the 
shake  at  the  top  note." 

"The  scheme  has  its  points,"  said 
Hake,  judicially.  "I  wouldn't  guess 
you  were  so  crafty,  my  boy.  How 
does  that  cursed  thing  run  ?" 

Andrew,     solemn     as     a     judge, 


hummed  the  tune,  beating  time  with 
all  the  airs  of  an  instructor,  and  Hake 
finally  caught  the  refrain.  Then  Mor- 
timer tossed  down  the  reckoning  on 
Caleb's  bar  and  the  conspirators  sal- 
lied forth.  From  the  position  of  van- 
tage on  the  doorstep  one  could  make 
out  that  the  long  jam  of  carts  was 
stirring  and  buzzing  with  preparation. 
The  ring  of  the  axes  at  the  bridge  had 
ceased;  the  shouts  and  halloos  which 
were  volleyed  back  and  forth  indicated 
that  the  procession  was  nearly  ready 
to  move. 

"Yonder's  the  wagon,"  whispered 
Mortimer;  "Fll  see  you  safe  in  before 
I  mount  and  ride  to  the  rear." 

"It's  a  wild  goose  sort  of  a  trick,'* 
Hake  said,  with  a  nervous  trace  of  in- 
decision. 

"Well,  if  you're  afraid  to  be  the 
first  over  the  bridge " 

Hake  whipped  out  an  oath  and 
turned  away,  and  Andrew,  loitering 
along  in  sight  of  him,  saw  the  gallant 
serenader  at  the  footpiece  of  Miss 
Caroline's  chariot.  A  hoarse  and  vile 
imitation  of  Queen  Mary's  melody 
drifted  through  the  mist.  Mortimer 
gripped  his  hands  in  anxiety  and  mer- 
riment, but  Hake's  vocalization  went 
to  the  mark,  the  canvas  curtain  flut- 
tered significantly,  and  on  the  instant 
the  singer  had  hoisted  himself  into  the 
dray. 

"He's  done  it,"  soliloquized  Morti- 
mer, gleefully,  "he's  done  it,  but  what 
now?    They've  found  him  out." 

For,  indeed,  the  next  development 
was  the  dim  appearance  of  Titus  Sul- 
lard  on  the  driver's  seat  of  the  wagon, 
calling  loudly  for  his  daughter. 
Cloaked  and  hooded,  the  obedient  lady 
stumbled  forward  into  Mortimer's 
view  and  she  was  forthwith  borne  by 
her  parent  to  a  place  in  another  con- 
veyance. 

"That's  as  it  should  be,  of  course,"" 
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"  Rest  your  bones  easy,  Mr.  Hake  ' 


said  Andrew,  slapping  his-  leg.  "Of 
course  she  must  not  be  left  behind. 
Oh,  this  is  neat !" 

He  advanced  to  the  cart  wherein 
Mr.  Hake  lay  in  ambush,  and  began 
cautiously  to  tie  the  outside  rope  ends 
which  secured  the  openings,  front  and 
rear,  in  the  heavy  boardlike  canvas. 
The  storm  had  subsided,  and  now  and 
then  a  shaft  of  moonlight  showed,  but 
Sullard's  henchmen  seemed  to  be  busy 
in  other  quarters,  and  Mortimer  made 
double  and  triple  knots  in  the  stout 


fastenings,  pulling  with  all  his  might. 
Suddenly  the  bright  light  of  an  enor- 
mous burning  brush  heap  flared  up  on 
the  bank  and  a  rifle  cracked  from  the 
bridge.  Andrew  ducked  ignobly,  but 
a  great  cheer  from  the  road  explained 
matters;  plainly  the  shot  was  the 
signal  that  the  crossing  was  open. 
The  young  man  drew  a  long  breath, 
strode  to  the  head  of  Sullard's  wagon 
train  and  encountered  Titus,  standing 
beside  the  creek  and  holding  the  bridle 
of  his  white  horse. 
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"Mr.  Sullard,"  said  Mortimer,  "may 
I  sit  in  that  saddle  as  far  as  Bruns- 
wick ?" 

"May  you  sit  in  fire  everlasting!" 
exploded  the  old  man,  when  he  could 
find  words.  "Out  of  the  way,  you 
crazy  fool !" 

"Well,  that  mob  of  teamsters  behind 
us  is  a  barbarous  crowd,"  commented 
Andrew ;  "maybe  they'll  knock  you  on 
the  skull  for  your  villainy,  or  toss  you 
in  the  river,  or  maybe  string  you  to  a 
post.  We'll  see,  Titus;  for,  by  the 
Lord,  they  shall  know  in  season  about 
that  wagon  I" 

"What  wagon?" 

"The  empty  wagon  you've  arranged 
to  wreck  in  the  mudhole  at  the  bridge 
head,"  said  Andrew,  coolly,  "and  so 
block  the  road  again  while  you  get  a 
start  on  those  poor  fellows." 

Sullard  clapped  a  hand  to  his  waver- 
ing chin  and  blinked  at  Mortimer 
savagely.  "I  call  you  a  spying  snake 
in  the  grass,"  he  mumbled. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  cried  Andrew. 
"I'm  a  fair  trader.  I'm  here  to  offer 
you   a   bargain.      My   silence   in   ex- 


change for  a  mount  to  Brunswick, 
where  I'll  leave  the  nag  for  you.  And 
one  thing  more :  Make  sure  you  smash 
up  the  cart  in  the  slough,  and  smash 
it  so  well  that  no  one  will  suspect  how 
'twas  done." 

"Blind  me,  but  you're  a  keen  one." 

"Oh,  tol-lol!"  said  Andrew,  smil- 
ing. "I  have  a  friend  who's  even 
sharper.  Come,  Titus,  what  do  vou 
say?" 

Mr.  Sullard  spat  forcibly  in  the 
ditch  and  released  the  bridle;  Morti- 
mer, leaping  into  the  saddle,  shook  out 
the  reins.  He  galloped  over  the 
bridge,  and  at  the  summit  of  the  far- 
ther bank  he  pulled  up,  listening. 
Over  the  creaking  of  the  wheels  be- 
hind him,  amid  the  muffled  cries  of  the 
men,  he  heard  the  faint  snap  of  the 
breaking  wagon  axle  and  the  con- 
fused rattle  of  a  breakdown. 

"Rest  your  bones  easy,  Mr.  Hake  f" 
shouted  Andrew,  and  the  strains  of 
"Queen  Mary's  Lament,"  roared  in 
quickstep  time,  cheered  the  white 
horse  to  his  best  pace,  as  Mortimer 
flew  along  the  New  York  road. 
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Sylphid 

By  Madison  Caivein 

I. 

The  face  of  a  spirit  looks  down  at  me, 
Out  of  the  deeps  of  the  opal  morn; 

Its  eyes  are  blue  as  the  sapphire  sea, 
And  its  hair  as  gold  as  the  amber  corn, 

And  its  mouth  is  a  rose  that  seems  to  say: 

4  Long  I  lay,  long  I  lay, 
Low  on  the  Hills  of  the  Break-of-Day, 
Where  ever  the  light  is  green  and  gray, 
And  the  gleam  of  the  moon  is  a  silvery  spray, 

And  the  stars  are  glimmering  bubbles: 
Now  from  the  Hills  of  the  Break-of-Day 
I  come,  I  come,  on  a  rainbow  ray, 
To  laugh  and  sparkle,  to  leap  and  play, 
And  smile  from  the  face  of  the  world  away, 

Like  mists,  its  griefs  and  troubles." 

ii. 

Again  the  spirit  looks  down  at  me 
Out  of  the  sunset's  ruin  of  gold; 

Its  eyes  are  terrible  to  see, 

And  its  hair  is  wonderful  to  behold, 

And  its  mouth  is  a  flame  that  seems  to  sigh : 

Now  good-by !     Now  good-by ! 
Down  to  the  Caves  of  the  Night  go  I; 
Where  a  shadowy  couch  of  the  purple  sky, 
That  the  moon  and  the  starlight  curtain  high, 

Is  spread  for  my  joy  and  sorrow: 
Down  to  the  Caves  of  the  Night  go  I, 
Where  side  by  side  in  mystery 
With  all  the  Yesterdays  I'll  lie; 
And  where  from  my  body,  before  I  die, 

Will  be  born  the  young  Tomorrow." 
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Senator  Morgan  on  the  Isthmian  Canal 

By  Richard  H.   Yancey 


THE  men  who  were  active  in  the 
politics  of  the  old  South  and 
who  are  now  conspicuous  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  are  very  few,  and 
the  class  is  rapidly  passing  into  the 
realm  of  history.  Probably  the  most 
notable  figure  among  these  veteran 
Southern  statesmen  is  John  Tyler 
Morgan,  United  States  Senator  from 
Alabama.  As  a  distinct  national 
figure  within  this  class  his  posi- 
tion is  almost  unique.  Vest,  of  Mis- 
souri, has  retired  to  private  life, 
broken  in  health,  and  Senators  John 
W.  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  and  William 
B.  Bate,  of  Tennessee,  are  the  only  re- 
maining Southerners  in  Congress 
whose  records  furnish  in  any  respect  a 
parallel  to  that  of  Senator  Morgan; 
and  neither  of  these  is  now  so  active 
nor  so  conspicuous  as  the  distin- 
guished Alabamian.  Senator  Pettus 
is  an  older  man  than  his  colleague, 
and  he  is  very  able,  but  he  was  late  in 
entering  public  life,  and,  while  he  is 
a  well-preserved  man  of  excellent 
practical  judgment,  he  lacks  the  activ- 
ity and  also  the  breadth  of  view  and 
the  rare  culture  which  characterize 
Senator  Morgan. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  are 
more  ex-Confederates  than  former 
Federal  soldiers  in  the  United  States 
Senate — the  proportion  in  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Congress  stood  16  to  9 — but 
the  Confederates  are  mostly  men  who 
entered  politics  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  Senator  Morgan  was  36  years 
old  when  the  war  began  and  was  al- 
ready a  prominent  figure  in  the  poli- 
tics of  his  State.     He  is  now  serving 
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his  fifth  term  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  in  the  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  that  body  just  closed,  as  well 
as  in  the  preceding  regular  session, 
he  gave  evidence  of  the  most  remark- 
able activity  and  mental  vigor.  He 
has  in  a  striking  degree  the  conserved 
energy  of  a  strong  old  age. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  Northern 
critics  to  ascribe  Bourbon  tendencies 
to  Southern  politicians,  especially  to 
those  of  the  Confederate  brigadier 
class.  These  have  been  set  down  as 
moss-back  reactionaries,  groping  in 
the  shadows  of.  an  unprofitable  past. 
But  no  American  statesman  of  the 
latter  days  has  been  more  progressive 
than  Senator  Morgan ;  none  has  looked 
less  to  the  past  and  more  to  the  future  . 
none  has  given  more  heed  or  more  as- 
siduous attention  to  measures  and  poli- 
cies likely  to  result  in  the  enthrone- 
ment of  the  nation's  political  prestige 
and  commercial  wealth.  His  horizon 
is  a  very  broad  one  and  he  admits  no 
cramped  view  of  the  destiny  that 
awaits  the  republic. 

Senator  Morgan  has  been  somewhat 
hampered  by  political  environment. 
He  has  found  it  necessary  sometimes 
to  temporize  on  current  issues  in  order 
to  keep  en  rapport  with  his  party  and 
his  constituents,  but  he  has  moved 
largely  in  an  atmosphere  above  par- 
tisan politics  and  has  always  been  true 
to  the  progressive  principles  that  have 
in  the  main  guided  his  course.  He  ad- 
vocated the  annexation  of  Hawaii 
when  President  Cleveland  "hauled 
down  the  flag"  on  the  islands,  and  he 
was  still  an  ardent  expansionist  after 
the  Kansas  City  platform  had  made 
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its  declaration  against  the  retention  of 
the  Philippines. 

The  outlines  of  Senator  Morgan's 
biography  may  be  briefly  stated:  He 
came  of  a  Welsh  stock — the  same  that 
produced  Daniel  Morgan,  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame,  and  John  Hunt  Morgan, 
the  daring  Confederate  raider.  He  was 
born  in  Athens,  Tennessee,  January 
20,  1824,  and  moved  with  his  parents, 
when  only  nine  years  old,  to  Alabama. 
He  demonstrated  an  intellectual  pre- 
cocity early  in  life,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  able  to  read  Latin  readily  before 
he  reached  his  teens,  but  his  school 
education  never  went  beyond  an  aca- 
demic course.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1845.  His  first  noteworthy  po- 
litical service  was  as  a  Breckinridge 
and  Lane  elector  for  the  State  at  large 
in  i860,  and  in  the  year  following  he 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Ala- 
bama Secession  Convention.  He  en- 
tered the  Confederate  service  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  a 
brigadier,  doing  gallant  service  in  the 
Western  armies. 

After  the  war  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Selma,  not  appearing  in 
public  life  again  until  the  time  was 
ripe  for  the  overthrow  of  the  carpet- 
bag government.  He  was  a  successful 
Tilden  and  Hendricks  elector  in  1876, 
and  the  same  year  he  was  made  a 
Linked  States  Senator.  He  has  been 
four  times  successively  re-elected. 
His  present  term  will  expire  in  1906, 
when  he  will  have  reached  the  mature 
age  of  82  years. 

Except  in  his  last  election,  when  he 
was  opposed  by  former  Governor 
Joseph  F.  Johnston,  his  repeated  ele- 
vations to  the  Senate  have  come  with- 
out effort  on  his  part,  or  that  of  his  im- 
mediate friends. 

In  1892  President  Harrison  ap- 
pointed Senator  Morgan  one  of  the 
American  representatives  in  the 
Pehring  Sea  Court  of  Arbitration,  and 


in  1898,  after  the  passage  of  the  Ha- 
waiian bill,  President  McKinley  made 
him  one  of  the  commissioners  to  pre- 
pare a  system  of  government  for  the 
islands.  In  the  Senate  he  has  served 
conspicuously  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  that  of  Interoceanic 
Canals.  Senator  Morgan's  devotion  to 
the  South  and  his  endeavor  to  promote 
its  material  interest  has  been  one  of 
the  marked  characteristics  of  his  sena- 
torial career.  It  was  his  love  for  the 
South  mainly  that  stimulated  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  canal  project,  but  he  is  a 
man  with  too  broad  a  vision  to  be 
wholly  sectional,  and  he  has  served  the 
nation  as  faithfully  as  he  has  served 
his  own  State. 

When  Senator  Morgan  was  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  at  Selma  he  had  a  good 
reputation  for  forensic  oratory,  and 
many  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  success 
as  an  advocate.  One  of  these  stories 
relates  to  a  celebrated  will  case  at  Tus- 
kegee,  in  which  there  was  conflicting 
testimony  among  General  Morgan's 
witnesses.  Three  young  ladies,  sisters 
of  a  highly-respected  family,  had  tes- 
tified concerning  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  will,  and  their  testi- 
mony varied  in  many  details.  The  op- 
posing counsel,  of  course,  made  ef- 
fective use  of  the  variance,  but  when  it 
came  General  Morgan's  time  to  reply 
he  simply  read  several  passages  from 
the  gospels,  differing  in  their  details 
as  to  certain  events  recorded  therein, 
and  called  the  jury's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  commentators  considered 
these  differences  one  of  the  strongest 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
as  they  showed  the  impossibility  of  col- 
lusion. This  story  has  been  told  of 
other  lawyers,  but  it  is  well-authenti- 
cated as  to  General  Morgan  and  his 
Tuskegee  will  case,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  he  thereby  won  a  cause  that  had 
previously  seemed  forlorn. 

Another  story  told  of  General  Mor- 
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gan's  law  practice  which  has  something 
of  the  old-story  flavor,  but  is  never- 
theless well  vouched  for,  is  that  of  a 
horse  thief  whom  he  defended  at 
Selma.  After  the  acquittal,  he  asked 
the  defendant  to  tell  him  if  he  really 
had  stolen  the  horse,  and  the  fellow 
replied:  "I  thought  so,  Gen'l,  until 
you  made  that  speech,  but  now  I'll  be 
blamed  if  I  hain't  got  my  doubts 
about  it." 

A  well-known  citizen  of  Alabama, 
who  was  at  one  time  a  prominent  news- 
paper man  in  that  State,  has  related 
the  following  incidents  illustrating 
Senator  Morgan's  ability  as  a  speaker 
and  his  hold  on  the  popular  esteem : 

"As  illustrative  of  Senator  Morgan's 
wonderful  hold  on  all  young  men  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  I  may  men- 
tion the  first  time  I  ever  heard  him 
speak.  It  was  in  Selma,  where  he 
lived.  It  was  in  Houston's  time,  and 
there  was  a  grand  Democratic  rally. 
Houston  spoke,  and  then  William  j. 
Samford,  who  was  afterwards  Gov- 
ernor. It  was  growing  late,  but  the 
boys  set  up  a  howl  for  Morgan.  He 
came  out  and  spoke  for  an  hour  be- 
fore they  would  let  him  quit.  One  big 
fellow  who  belonged  to  a  prominent 
family  was  half  drunk,  too  drunk  to 
care  for  the  speech,  but  he  got  his  en- 
joyment by  circulating  through  the 
crowd  and  proclaiming,  'Look  at  him. 
He's  a  god;  he's  no  man!'  Morgan 
was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  as 
an  orator,  and  he  had  a  fire  and  a  ca- 
pacity to  create  enthusiasm  that  is 
hard  to  realize  by  those  who  never 
heard  him  until  a  senatorial  habit  had 
sobered  his  style  and  made  him  a 
talker  rather  than  an  orator. 

"When  Cleveland  came  to  Mont- 
gomery during  his  first  term,  all 
the  prominent  men  in  the  State 
were  there  to  meet  him.  The 
State     Fair     was     in     progress,  and 


Cleveland  was  taken  out  to  the 
grounds,  where  he  made  his  speech. 
A  great  stand  was  erected  and  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  filled  it  to  overflow- 
ing. I  was  a  reporter  then,  and  hav- 
ing a  copy  of  the  printed  speech  I 
went  over  to  the  main  building  to  rest. 
There  was  Senator  Morgan  going 
around  among  the  exhibits,  talking, 
especially  with  the  farmers  who  had 
displays,  as  much  interested  in  the  farm 
products  as  the  other  famous  men 
were  in  being  seen  on  the  same  stand 
with  the  President.  Naturally,  those 
exhibitors  swear  by  him  yet. 

"General  Morgan's  hold  has  always 
been  on  the  common  people.  Men  of 
prominence  have  always  been  his 
critics  on  the  score  largely  of  his  al- 
leged neglect  of  them.  He  has  said, 
and  sticks  to  it,  that  he  was  'not  an 
office  broker.'  But  in  almost  every 
country  neighborhood  there  is  some 
autograph  letter  from  him,  or  his  pho- 
tograph is  treasured.  When  he  used 
to  come  to  Alabama  years  ago,  Calera 
was  the  great  transfer  crossing  south 
of  Birmingham.  All  Northeast  Ala- 
bama transferred  there  for  Montgom- 
ery and  all  points  north  of  Calera.  The 
senator  would  spend  days  there,  stand- 
ing on  the  platform  when  trains  came 
in,  and  in  that  way  saw  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  State. 

"It  was  always  a  mystery  what 
Senator  Morgan  did  with  his  money. 
He  never  gambled  and  was  not  known 
as  a  speculator.  He  had  the  largest 
income  of  any  lawyer  in  the  State  as 
long  as  he  practiced,  but  it  slipped 
through  his  fingers  and  probably  he 
knew  less  than  anybody  where  it  went. 
He  is  poor  yet." 

It  is,  however,  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  construction  of  the  canal  by  the 
Nicaragua  route  that  Senator  Morgan 
has  done  his  most  notable  work  in 
Congress,   and   it   is   concerning  that 
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work  that  this  article  is  intended 
chiefly  to  treat. 

It  was  September  25,  1513,  that 
Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  from  a  moun- 
tain top  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
beheld  the  Pacific  Ocean — the  first 
time  that  greatest  of  all  seas  had  ever 
come  to  the  view  of  a  European. 
Magellan  had  not  then  gone  through 
the  straits  that  bear  his  name,  and  the 
bewildered  successors  of  Columbus 
still  sought  a  pass  through  the  new- 
found continent  to  the  rich  commerce 
of  India,  which,  they  believed,  was  but 
a  short  distance"  beyond.  The  isthmus 
at  once  suggested  a  canal  that  would 
afford  this  much-desired  passage,  and 
in  1527-28  H.  de  la  Serna  made  an 
exploration  with  a  view  to  finding  a 
route  for  its  construction.  The  project 
was  again  mooted  by  Lopez  de 
Gomarfa  in  1551,  but  Philip  II  felt 
assured  that  the  Lord  did  not  intend 
that  the  two  oceans  should  be  con- 
nected, and  there  was  as  much  shrewd 
wisdom  as  piety  in  the  conclusion. 
All  the  wealth  pillaged  from  Mexico 
and  Peru  would  not  have  enabled  the 
Spaniards  of  that  day  to  complete  such 
a  stupendous  work,  nor  could  the 
combined  nations  of  Europe  have  fur- 
nished the  required  capital  and  fa- 
cilities. 

Another  early  and  somewhat  ro- 
mantic effort  to  construct  an  isthmian 
canal  was  that  of  William  Patterson, 
the  man  who  founded  the  Bank  of 
England.  In  1698  he  established  a 
Scotch  colony  not  far  from  the  present 
city  of  Colon  and  called  it  New  Eding- 
burgh.  He  said  the  isthmus  was  "the 
key  to  the  universe,"  but  Macaulav 
tells  us  how  the  band  of  some  eighteen 
hundred  sturdy  Scotchmen,  whom  he 
induced  to  settle  there,  inside  of  fifteen 
months  succumbed  to  the  combined 
attacks  of  the  deadly  climate  and  the 
hostile  Spaniards,  and  how  the  rem- 


nant of  three  hundred  or  four  hun- 
dred were  forced  to  return  to  their 
native  land. 

Gogonche  laid  his  scheme  for  an 
isthmian  canal  before  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment in  1799,  and  Humboldt  gave 
new  impetus  to  the  project  in  1803. 
The  first  formal  exploration  was  made 
by  Lloyd  and  Falmark  in  1827-29. 

Numerous  other  surveys  were  made 
between  this  time  and  the  period  of  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  railroad, 
which  was  begun  in  1849  and  com- 
pleted six  years  later.  The  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  which  con- 
templated the  construction  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  and  forbade  its  entire 
control  by  either  government,  was  con- 
cluded April  19,  1850.  There  were 
numerous  proposals  and  explorations 
for  a  canal  after  this  date,  and  in  May, 
1879,  tne  International  Canal  Con- 
gress convened  in  Paris.  The  same 
year  Count  Ferdinand  De  Lesseps  vis- 
ited Panama,  and  three  years  later  the 
people  of  France  subscribed  large 
sums  to  the  company,  which  was 
formed  for  building  a  tidewater  canal 
across  the  isthmus  at  that  point.  The 
disastrous  ending  of  that  great  enter- 
prise is  familiar  history.  The  canal 
was  cut  for  twelve  miles  on  the  first 
section ;  on  the  two  remaining  sec- 
tions the  workmen  found  themselves 
attempting  the  impossible  task  of  tear- 
ing down  the  cordilleras  to  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  was  discovered  that 
$260,000,000  had  been  expended  by 
the  company  without  practical  results, 
and  investigation  revealed  surprising 
evidences  of  bribery  and  corruption. 

Thus  the  great  project  of  a  Pana- 
ma canal  seemed  to  have  collapsed, 
and  it  was  not  revived  until  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  purchase  the  property  and 
franchises   of  the   new   French   corn- 
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pany  that  succeeded  the  bankrupt  or- 
ganization, and  has  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States  of  Columbia 
providing  for  the  construction  of  the 
work. 

It  is  not  to  this  especial  project, 
however,  that  Senator  Morgan  has 
given  assiduous  and  untiring  attention. 
His  strong  preference  for  the  Nica- 
N  ragua  route  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  observed  the  proceedings  in  Con- 
gress. He  honestly  believes  that  the 
Panama  project  is  not  feasible,  and 
that  the  money  the  government  may 
spend  to  construct  a  canal  there  would 
be  wasted.  Senator  Morgan  has  la- 
bored more  continuously  than  any 
other  man  in  America  to  bring  about 
the  construction  of  an  interoceanic 
waterway,  and  it  is  his  earnest  desire 
that  the  work  be  undertaken  on  prac- 
ticable and  durable  ground  that  makes 
him  cling  tenaciously  to  the  Nicaragua 
project.  It  may  be  that  his  long  and 
constant  endeavor  in  behalf  of  this 
project  has  possessed  him  with  some 
infatuation  that  blinds  him  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  other  route,  but  he  has 
shown  cause  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
him  and  has  been  able  to  maintain  his 
position  with  strong  argument  and 
signal  ability. 

There  have  been  fourteen  different 
routes  proposed  for  canals  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
That  number  was  presented  to  the 
Paris  congress,  which  assembled  in 
1879,  Dut  none,  except  the  Panama 
and  Nicaragua  routes,  has  ever  been 
seriously  considered. 

The  first  American  proposal  to  build 
a  canal  over  the  Nicaragua  route  was 
that  known  as  "the  Vanderbilt  con- 
cession" in  1849.  This  concession  was 
abrogated  in  1856  on  account  of  the 
non-fulfillment  by  the  company  of  its 
condition,  but  in  1857,  by  another  ad- 
ministration, the  concession  was  re- 
newed to   be  abrogated   only   at   the 


decision  of  the  arbitrators,  who  have 
not  yet  been  appointed.  The  conces- 
sions of  1849  anc*  the  complications 
that  existed,  particularly  on  account 
of  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
territory  at  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  canal,  led  to  the  famous  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  which  has  only  recently 
been  nullified  by  the  consent  of  both 
parties  to  the  agreement. 

In  1879  there  was  another  American 
project  to  build  a  canal  at  Nicaragua 
which  met  the  favor  of  President 
Grant. 

The  Maritime  Canal  Company,  in- 
corporated under  an  act  of  Congress 
passed  in  February,  1889,  was  the  next 
important  step.  In  June  of  that  year 
work  was  begun  under  the  direction 
of  this  company,  and  before  October, 
1890,  over  $2,000,000  had  been  ex- 
pended, as  certified  by  the  Nicaragua 
government  commissioners,  the  con- 
cession requiring  this  expenditure 
within  three  years  after  the  in- 
ception of  the  work.  The  Mari- 
time Canal  Company  hoped  to  carry 
out  the  enterprise  by  having  the 
United  States  government  indorse  its 
bonds.  Senator  Morgan  supported 
that  effort,  but  he  always  preferred 
that  the  work  be  undertaken  under  ex- 
clusive government  control.  Senator 
Morgan's  great  eagerness  to  have  the 
canal  built  over  the  Nicaragua  route 
has  made  him  sometimes  hasty  in  pro- 
posing expedients  to  that  end.  He 
would  at  any  time  have  been  willing 
to  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Great  Britain  by  disregarding  theClay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty,  yet  he  was  willing 
to  accept  the  first  imperfect  treaty  ne- 
gotiated by  Secretary  Hay  and  the  late 
Lord  Pauncefote,  modifying  the  origi- 
nal compact;  and  after  Great  Britain 
rejected  this  treaty  as  amended  by  the 
Senate,  he  openly  urged  that  the 
United  States  ignore  the  objectionable 
feature  of  the  original  treaty  and  pro- 
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ceed  with  the  construction  of  the  canaj 
without  further  regard  to  Great  Brit- 
ain's wishes.  He  has  been  very  im- 
patient of  all  obstructions  that  de- 
layed the  work. 

The  canal  legislation  of  recent  years 
is  familiar  history.  The  Nicaragua 
Canal  Commission,  consisting  of  Rear 
Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  president: 
Colonel  Peter  C.  Hains,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, and  Professor  Lewis  M. 
Haupt,  civil  engineer,  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  was  appointed  in  1897. 
The  Secretary  of  State  issued  final  in- 
structions to  this  commission  on  No- 
vember 3,  1897,  closing  as  follows : 

"In  other  words,  your  report  should 
be  as  full  and  conclusive  upon  the  sub- 
ject as  it  is  practicable  to  make  it,  to 
the  end  that  'the  proper  route,  the 
feasibility  and  cost  of  construction  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal/  may,  if  possi- 
ble, be  absolutely  fixed  and  deter- 
mined.,, 

The  commission  and  its  assistants, 
about  one  hundred  men,  entered  the 
field  of  work  at  Greytown  December 
5,  1897,  and  completed  their  examina- 
tions March  26  following,  a  period  of 
nearly  four  months,  leaving  parties  in 
the  field  at  work  acquiring  additional 
data.  Their  report  was  completed 
May  9,  1899,  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was  every  way  favorable  to 
the  Nicaragua  route. 

Another  commission  of  practically 
the  same  membership  was  appointed 
in  1899.  Then  followed  the  Hepburn 
bill,  which  passed  the  House  by  a  prac- 
tically unanimous  vote  in  the  early 
part  of  1900.  This  bill  provided  for 
the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  by  the  United  States.  It  was 
combatted  and  delayed  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  agreement  was  finally  reached 
that  the  canal  commission  should  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  the  choice  of 
routes,  and  that  the  canal  be  con- 
structed accordingly.     It  is  well   re- 


membered how  the  report  first  favored 
the  Nicaragua  route  and  was  changed 
in  favor  of  the  Panama  route  when 
the  French  company  agreed  to  reduce 
the  price  stipulated  for  its  holdings. 
The  act,  approved  July  8,  1902, 
known  as  the  Spooner  bill,  provided 
for  the  construction  of  the  canal 
in  accordance  with  this  finding,  the 
option  still*  being  left  with  the  Presi-  / 
dent  to  change  to  the  Nicaragua  route 
if  satisfactory  arrangements  could  not 
be  made  with  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany and  the  republic  of  Columbia. 
The  recent  ratification  of  the  Colum- 
bian treaty  seems  to  make  the  deter- 
mination in  favor  of  that  route  final. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  urged 
by  Senator  Morgan  for  his  opposition 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  with 
Columbia  was  that  it  does  not  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law  on 
which  it  was  founded.  He  has  ex- 
pressly stated  his  willingness  to  vote 
for  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  which 
is  arranged  on  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  in  this  act. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  Senator 
Morgan's  disappointment  in  not  ac- 
complishing his  long-cherished  desire 
to  have  the  United  States  undertake 
the  construction  of  the  canal  by  the 
Nicaragua  route.  After  the  marked 
success  of  the  Hepburn  bill  in  the 
House,  after  the  obstacle  of  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  had  been  removed, 
and  after  the  commission  had  reported 
in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  the 
consummation  of  the  Senator's  hopes 
and  the  fruition  of  his  labor  seemed 
imminent.  It  appeared  that  the  grand 
achievement  had  come  to  crown  his 
long  service  in  Congress,  and,  had  it 
been  as  he  hoped,  he  could  well  have 
exclaimed,  as  did  the  patriarch :  "Let 
now  thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 
But  the  French  company  came  down 
in  the  price  stipulated  for  its  holdings 
and  the  commission  changed  its  mind. 
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It  was  a  rude  reverse  to  the  aged  Sen- 
ator, and  it  is  not  a  surprise  to  those 
who  know  his.  courage  and  persist- 
ency that  he  did  not  readily  succumb 
to  the  decision.  The  conditional 
clause  for  the  failure  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  Panama  left  still  a  fighting 
chance  for  his  favorite  route,  and  he 
fought  as  long  as  there  was  ground 
on  which  to  do  battle. 

The  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
two  proposed  canal  routes  has  been 
so  long  drawn  out  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  that  the  arguments  and 
claims  urged  on  both  sides  have  be- 
come known  to  all  readers  of  the  pub- 
lic prints.  It  will  be  necessary  to  give 
only  a  brief  summary  of  those  reasons 
here. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  much  the 
shorter  distance.  It  is  partially  com- 
pleted and  the  parallel  railroad  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  such  an  enterprise  is 
already  built.  Judging  from  past 
experience  and  its  remoteness  from 
volcanoes,  there  is  less  danger  of 
seismic  disturbances  in  Panama  than 
in  Nicaragua.  There  are  good  natural 
harbors  at  either  end  of  the  Panama 
route,  while  much  dredging  would  be 
required  to  make  harbors  at  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ends  of  the  Nica- 
ragua route. 

In  opposition  to  the  Panama  route 
it  is  urged  that  it  is  more  remote  and 
makes  several  days'  further  travel  be- 
tween our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
It  has  been  urged  that  the  quicker 
passage  of  the  canal  would  make  up 
for  the  difference  in  time,  but  that  is 
not  conceded  by  the  other  side.  The 
deadly  climate  is  also  urged  as  a  rea- 
son why  the  canal  should  not  be  con- 
structed there.  Yellow  fever  is  en- 
demic in  the  city  of  Panama,  and  other 
diseases,  caused  by  miasmic  condi- 
tions arising  from  excessive  moisture, 


the  torrid  sun,  and  r;rv  dly  decaying 
"cgetation  make  the  rate  of  mortality 
among  unacclimated  people  some- 
thing terrible.  The  health,  conditions 
in  Nicaragua  are  about  the  same  as 
on  our  southern  gulf  coast. 

Another,  and  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious, objections  to  the  Panama  route 
is  the  prevalence  of  doledrums,  or 
prolonged  calms,  on  the  Pacific  side 
that  would  greatly  impede  the  prog- 
ress of  sailing  ships.  The  greater  part 
of  the  world's  commerce  is  still  con- 
ducted in  vessels  of  this  class.  No 
monopoly  can  be  made  of  that  kind  of 
traffic,  and  the  recent  construction  of 
seven-masted  schooners  promises  to 
revive  the  use  of  the  sail  ships  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  been  known 
before  since  the  invention  of  steamers. 

The  population  along  the  route  of 
the  Panama  Canal  is  already  dense 
and  very  undesirable.  The  Nicara- 
gua route  lies  mostly  through  a  virgin 
wilderness,  and  the  canal  zone,  which 
could  be  brought  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States,  then  might  be  set- 
tled with  such  people  as  this  country 
chose  to  admit. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the 
Nicaragua  route  is  the  lack  of  har- 
bors at  both  ends.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century  the  harbor  at  Grey- 
town  had  uniformly  fifty  feet  of 
water,  but  the  average  depth  is  not 
now  six  feet.  The  filling-up  process 
seems  to  be  going  on  constantly,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  dredging  would 
be  of  sufficient  avail  to  maintain  the 
required  depth  of  water  for  large 
ships  to  pass  through.  Admiral 
Walker,  however,  has  given  his  opin- 
ion that  the  harbor  question  is  not 
serious.  Again,  some  of  the  great 
dams  and  restraining  embankments 
proposed  for  the  Nicaragua  route, 
under  what  is  known  as  the  Menocal 
plan,    are   of   doubtful   practicability. 
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These  embankments  are  sixty-seven  in 
number  and  six  miles  in  length.  Some 
of  them  would  rise  sixty  to  eighty- 
five  feet  above  soft  mud,  which  must 
be  excavated  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet 
to  reach  a  clay  foundation. 

Yet  Count  De  Lesseps  has  been 
quoted  as  asserting  that  unless  a  tide 
level  canal  was  to  be  constructed  the 
Nicaragua  route  was  preferable  to  any 
other,  and  De  Lesseps  himself  pretty 
well  proved  that  a  tide  level  canal  at 
Panama  was  an  impossibility.  James 
B.  Eades  testified  before  a  House  se- 
lect committee  in  1880:  "Any  one  who 
contemplates  the  depth  of  the  pro- 
posed cut  through  the  several  miles  of 
the  cordilleras  and  thinks  of  the 
frightful  rains  and  tempests  which 
prevail  six  months  in  the  year  can 
form  some  faint  conception,  perhaps, 
of  the  amount  of  material  which  would 
be  washed  down  the  side  of  this  im- 
mense cut,  as  well  as  from  all  other 
parts  of  the  canal,  and  which  must  be 
continuously  dredged  out  of  it  to  pre- 
serve its  usefulness."  These  and  other 
expressions  from  eminent  sources  have 
thrown  doubt  on  the  Panama  project, 
but  the  preponderance  of  expert  opin- 
ion seems  now  to  be  in  favor  of  that 
route. 

Another  point  urged  against  the 
Panama  Canal  is  the  possible  failure 
of  the  proposed  dam  at  Bohio,  without 
which  the  canal  is  not  possible.  This 
appears  to  be  indeed  a  dire  contin- 
gency, where  so  large  an  amount  of 
money  as  will  be  required  for  the 
canal  construction,  as  well  as  the  great 
interest  that  the  nation  has  in  the 
project,  is  at  stake.  The  doubt  arises 
from  the  undetermined  questions 
whether  pneumatic  work  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  construction  of  the 
Bohio  dam,  and  if  indispensable, 
can  it  be  done?  Such  a  feat 
has  never  been  accomplished  under 


water  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  feet,  and  Senator  Mor- 
gan says  "it  is  a  forlorn  hope  of  engi- 
neering audacity." 

Another  great  danger  to  the  Panama 
Canal  is  the  flood  in  the  Chagres  River. 
A  flood  in  1879  submerged  the  railroad 
track  and  ruined  immense  girders  of 
a  steel  bridge.  It  is  a  serious  question 
if  such  a  flood  could  be  kept  out  of 
the  canal,  and  if  not,  the  injury  might 
prove  irreparable. 

There  are,  in  fact,  great  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  in  the  construction  of 
a  canal  by  either  route,  but  the  com- 
missions that  have  made  such  ex- 
haustive examinations  of  both  have  re- 
ported in  the  affirmative  as  to 
their  practicability.  Senator  Mor- 
gan insists  that  "considered  as  a 
simple  proposition  of  civil  engineer- 
ing there  is  no  doubt — not  even  a 
shadow  of  doubt — to  any  fact  touch- 
ing the  practicability  of  a  ship  canal 
from  Greytown  to  Brito  in  and  along 
the  San  Juan  River  and  across  Lake 
Nicaragua !" 

But  Senator  Morgan's  recent  pro- 
tracted argument  against  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  Colombia  was 
based  principally  on  objections  exter- 
nal to  anything  coming  within  the 
scope  of  engineeering  considerations 
or  touching  the  feasibility  of  construc- 
tion by  any  proposed  route.  He  urged 
that  the  authority  of  the  French  courts 
to  transfer  the  Panama  property  of  the 
old  canal  company  was  questionable 
and  that  embarrassing  legal  entangle- 
ments might  be  encountered  for  that 
reason;  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  company,  under  its  charter,  trans- 
ferred all  its  rights  to  Colombia  and 
that  the  Colombian  Congress  alone 
could  ever  give  a  valid  title  to  the 
property  in  question;  that  the  new- 
Panama  Canal  Company  had  furnished 
money  to  continue  a  state  of  war  in 
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Colombia  and  infringed  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  country  in  order  to  make  a 
sale  of  its  franchises  and  holdings  to 
the  United  States ;  that  the  Jesuit  or- 
der controls  and  will  continue  to  con- 
trol the  policies  of  the  Colombian  gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  clericalism 
which  pervades  all  public  matters  there 
would  produce  disagreeable,  if  not 
dangerous,  complications. 

He  objected  to  the  treaty  because 
of  its  alleged  ambiguity  in  providing 
for  the  authority  the  United  States  is 
to  exercise  in  connection  with  Colom- 
bia over  its  canal  zone;  construed  in 
its  most  liberal  sense,  he  thinks  the 
United  States  is  not  granted  sufficient 
power. 

The  treaty  provides  that  Colombia 
should  furnish  the  forces  necessary  for 
protection  of  life  and  property  upon 
the  strip  of  land,  and  that  if  she  is 
unable  to  do  so,  the  United  States 
must  secure  Colombia's  consent  before 
undertaking  the  work.  This  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  complete  own- 
ership of  the  wide  canal  zone  offered 
by  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  Such 
a  stipulation,  Senator  Morgan  argues, 
is  out  of  accord  with  the  Spooner  act, 
which  authorized  the  construction  of 
the  canal  at  Panama,  and  he  insisted 
that  the  text  of  the  Spooner  act  be  in- 
corporated within  the  treaty.  This 
would  have  been  acceded  to,  but  that 
amendments  to  the  treaty  meant  more 
delay. 

The  legal  objections  urged  by  Sena- 
tor Morgan  are  not  sustained  by  the 
opinion  of  Attorney  General  Knox, 
who  has  given  them  investigation. 
There  is  admitted  force  in  his  argu- 
ment as  to  the  possible  complications 
arising  out  of  the  turbulent  political 
conditions  in  Colombia,  but  as  to  that 
and  the  religious  involvement  as  well, 
the  Senate  seemed  to  think  that  the 
United  States  would  be  ready  to  meet 
and  able  to  cope  with  all  such  emer- 


gencies. The  United  States  is  to  have 
absolute  ownership  and  control  of  the 
canal  property. 

But  all  contention  as  to  which  route 
is  the  better  one,  it  now  appears,  is 
a  matter  of  history.  The  confirmation 
of  the  treaty  with  Colombia  means 
that  the  work  is  to  be  undertaken  at 
Panama,  and  there  is  no  genuine  rea- 
son for  pessimistic  forebodings  as  to 
the  result.  The  resources  of  this  coun- 
try in  money  and  other  respects  are 
unbounded,  and  if  it  be  possible  the 
canal  will  be  pushed  to  a  successful 
consummation.  Its  completion  will 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the 
world.  The  commerce  of  the  United 
States  will  necessarily  profit  greatly 
by  the  ready  egress  it  will  afford  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  South,  espe- 
cially has  great  things  to  hope  from 
its  construction. 

A  clause  in  the  Alabama  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1900  favoring  the 
canal  contained  an  expressive  sen- 
tence, which  declared  that  it  would 
make  of  the  gulf  ports  "the  front  door 
of  the  nation."  Unquestionably,  it 
will  have  the  tendency  to  relieve  the 
Southern  States  of  their  enforced  pro- 
vincialism by  placing  them  in  more  di- 
rect touch  with  the  outside  world. 
The  argosies  of  the  nations  passing 
through  the  canal  will  go  very  near 
and  sometimes  touch  at  Southern 
ports,  and  the  products  of  the  North 
and  West  will  pass  through  the  South 
to  find  shipment  for  Oriental  and 
South  American  markets. 

For  two  and  a  half  centuries  the 
only  commerce  on  the  Pacific  was  an 
occasional  Spanish  galleon  plowing  its 
clumsy  way  from  Acapulco  to 
Manila.  This  condition  was  practi- 
cally unchanged  when  California  be- 
came a  portion  of  the  United  States.  A 
dozen  lines  of  steamships  or  more  now 
ply  regularly  between  the  ports  of 
British  Columbia  and  this  country  and 
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those  of  China,  Japan,  India,  Hawaii, 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  There  has  been  a  marvelous 
increase  in  Pacific  trade  in  fifty  years, 
and  the  progress  in  that  direction  has 
hardly  begun.  The  Pacific  is  to  be  the 
great  ocean  of  the  future,  and  the  isth- 
mian canal  will  be  its  gateway. 

No  matter  whether  this  canal  be  by 
way  of  Panama  or  Nicaragua,  it  will 
be  a  monument  to  Senator  Morgan. 
He,  with  prescience  of  its  great  re- 
sults and  knowledge  of  its  necessity, 
both  commercial  and  strategic,  has  la- 
bored assiduously  in  and  out  of  sea- 
son to  make  it  an  accomplished  fact. 


''There  shall  be  sung  another  golden 

age, 
The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts." 

Therj  are  immense  possibilities  in 
the  development  of  the  trade  of  the 
Pacific,  the  lands  that  lie  beyond  it, 
and  the  many  islands  that  dot  its 
bosom.  The  expanse  of  American 
trade  in  that  direction  is  manifest 
destiny,  and  among  the  statesmen  of 
today  who  have  been  wise  enough  to 
foresee  such  possibilities  and  place  the 
United  States  in  a  position  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  its  fruition,  the  name  of 
John  Tyler  Morgan  will  be  writ 
large. 


With  the  Prince  of  Adventurers 

BBING   AN   ACCOUNT  OF  THE   EXPLOITS  OF  WILLIAM   ERRIS,  A  GENTLEMAN   OF  IRELAND, 

WHO   SAILED  WESTWARD  WITH    DON  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 

IN  THE   YEAR   OF   MARVELS,    1492 


By  Edward  S.    Van  Zile 


Summary  of  Preceding  Chapiers.— I.  Wil- 
liam Erris,  an  Irish  adventurer,  beari ng  dispatches 
from  the  Court  of  Spain  to  Martin  Alouzo  Pinzon, 
defends  a  Moorish  maiden  and  arouses  the  enmitj 
of  a  grandee.  II.  Christopher  Columbus  arg-ues 
his  plans  before  the  Pinzons  and  church  dignitaries 
in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Rabida. 
III.  Fray  Diego  recites  his  vow  in  a  country  inn, 
and  Erris  is  wounded  in  a  sword  fight  with  the 
grandee.  IV.  The  Irish  Knight  is  moved  to  the 
home  of  Garcia  Fernandez,  a  physician  of  Palos, 
and  the  Moorish  maiden  follows.  V  Fernandez 
discusses  schemes  of  Columbus  with  Erris,  who  is 
tended  by  Catalina,  the  physician's  daughter. 
VI.  Columbus  is  encouraged  by  Spain.  VII.  Don 
Vincente  avows  his  love  of  Catalina.  VIII.  A  mes- 
senger overtakes  Columbus  on  his  way  to  France 
and  tells  him  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  have 
granted  his  prayer. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    DUELLO. 

THE  full  moon  of  May  made  of 
Andalusia  a  nocturnal  paradise. 
The  ravages  of  border  warfare  were 
lost  to  sight  beneath  the  silvery  fret- 


work of  lights  and  shadows  which  had 
formed  when  the  moon  arose,  a  tri- 
umphant alliance  against  all  evidence 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  The 
vast  Sierras,  the  fertile  valleys,  the 
rolling  plains,  the  wild  barrancos,  or 
ravines,  the  deserted  gardens  where 
the  myrtle  and  the  rose,  the  citron 
and  the  fig,  listened  to  the  night- 
ingale's sweet  song,  gloried  in  the 
warm  caress  of  spring.  The  distant 
snow-tipped  mountain  tops  rejoiced 
with  the  rhododendrons  and  orange 
blossoms  at  the  splendor  of  the  mid- 
night sky.  Andalusia — stern,  forbid- 
ding, rock-ribbed — had  been  trans- 
formed by  the  magic  of  a  vernal  wand 
into  a  land  where  the  repellant  vega 
had  become  a  smiling,  seductive  ex- 
panse stretching  away  not  toward  the 
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grim,  frowning  mountain  ranges,  but 
running  to  meet  soft,  silvery  slopes 
topped  by  diadems  of  gleaming  white. 

Across  a  province  wonderful  for  the 
striking  contrasts  which  the  moon- 
beams emphasized,  the  splendor  of  the 
Maytime  midnight  flashed  from  rivu- 
let and  river,  gleamed  broadly  upon 
bays  and  inlets  and  turned  the  vast, 
mysterious  sea  into  a  far-rolling  sil- 
very carpet  outstretched  beneath  an 
infinite  canopy  of  moonlit  sky. 

Upon  a  hill  not  far  from  the  strag- 
gling town  of  Palos  stood  a  Moorish 
mosque,  but  recently  converted,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write,  into  a  Chris- 
tian church  and  named  St.  George. 
Above  the  minaret,  from  which  afore- 
time muezzins  had  summoned  to 
prayer  the  faithful  of  Mahomet,  arose 
the  cross  of  Christ.  Simple  but  impos- 
ing in  outline  the  temple  stood  four 
hundred  years  ago,  as  it  stands  today, 
overlooking  great  stretches  of  land 
and  sea,  and,  when  the  moon  is  high, 
hiding  the  imprints  of  old  age  in  a 
domino  of  white. 

Overlooking  the  church,  and  far- 
ther up  the  hill,  there  arose  in  the  year 
1492  a  Moorish  castle,  whose  ruins 
still  assure  the  antiquary  that  centu- 
ries ago  the  building  possessed  the 
dignity  and  grace  which  characterized 
Spain's  Oriental  architecture.  The 
walls  of  the  castle  were  pierced  with 
loopholes  and  inclosed  a  large  square 
tower,  or  keep,  beneath  which  mas- 
moras,  or  subterranean  granaries,  ex- 
tended. Fashioned  to  resist  attack, 
the  place  bore  testimony  to  the  love  of 
beauty  wrhich  its  warlike  inheritors  had 
handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration for  upon  the  midnight  which 
now  claims  our  attention  the  air  of 
spring  was  heavy  with  the  odor  ot 
blossoming  shrubs  and  trees  which 
adorned  the  neglected  Moresque  gar- 
den. Below  the  castle  a  small  stream 
struggled  to  find  its  way  to  the  sea, 
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winding  through  a  grove  of  orange, 
citron,  and  pomegranate  trees.  The 
murmurs  of  the  brooklet,  the  rustling 
of  young  leaves,  and  the  joyous  notes 
of  a  nightingale  made  musical  the 
voices  of  the  night. 

"Twas  there  Ayesha  was  born," 
said  Don  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon,  one 
hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  William 
Erris,  while  the  other  pointed  toward 
the  dismantled  castle,  in  whose  nooks 
and  crannies  irreverent  storks  had 
made  their  nests. 

"Go  on,  senor.  Twas  a  home 
worthy  of  the  girl.  You  say  she  lived 
here  all  alone  ? 

The  Irish  knight's  pleasing,  mobile 
face  had  recovered  the  lines  of  health 
and  his  voice  was  full  and  firm  as  he 
drew  from  his  comrade  a  tale  dark- 
hued  from  evil  times. 

"A  few  old  servants,  mostly  women, 
remained  with  Ayesha  when  her  father 
and  brothers,  at  the  head  of  a  score  of 
horsemen,  set  out  for  the  wars,  never 
to  return.  That  was  years  ago.  Her 
household  died  off,  one  by  one,"  went 
on  Don  Vicente,  gazing  admiringly  at 
the  picturesque  walls  and  towers, 
whose  disjointed  outlines  had  been  re- 
stored by  the  moonlight  until  it  seemed 
as  if  the  castle,  dreaming  at  midnight 
of  its  splendid  past,  had  solved  the  se- 
cret of  immortal  youth,  "and  so  Ayesha 
was  left,  at  last,  a  lonely  maiden  in 
this  crumbling  outpost,  with  a  Moor- 
ish beldame  tottering  toward  the  grave 
her  sole  companion  and  defense. 
Caramba,  senor,  'twas  a  tempting  and 
unguarded  nest  that  Don  Diego 
found." 

"May  the  devil  fly  away  with  him !" 
muttered  the  Irish  knight. 

"There  are  many  Guzmans,"  went 
on  Pinzon,  "and  among  them  are  men 
both  brave  and  good,  but  this  Don 
Diego  is  an  outlaw  in  his  heart,  though 
well-esteemed  by  many  in  high  place. 
Beside  the  caldron  checkv  of  the  Guz- 
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man  arms  three  serpents'  heads  are 
placed.  The  arms  bear  lions,  also,  and, 
methinks,  you'll  find  in  every  Guz- 
man's nature  either  the  serpent  or  the 
lion  in  control." 

"Dios !  What  playful  fancies,  senor, 
the  midnight  moon  begets !"  exclaimed 
a  mocking  voice  from  the  shrubbery 
at  Pinzon's  back.  On  the  instant, 
there  confronted  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Celt  a  man  whose  black  cloth  and  pic- 
turesque bonnet  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  jaunty  silhouette  whose  mis- 
sion it  was  to  emphasize  the  white 
splendor  of  the  night.  "Mayhap,  Don 
Vicente  Yafiez  Pinzon,"  went  on  the 
biting  voice,  "you  can  tell  me  whether, 
at  this  moment,  snake  or  lion  is  domi- 
nant in  Don  Diego  Guzman's  heart?" 

William  Erris  had  recognized  at  the 
first  word  the  tones  of  a  voice  which 
had  echoed  in  his  ears  through  weary 
days  and  weeks. 

"Faith,  Don  Diego  Guzman,"  he 
cried,  before  his  comrade  could  reply, 
"ye're  nothing  but  a  snake  at  any  time. 
I  know — for  I  have  felt  your  sting. 
And  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  seiior,  I'll 
dare  that  sting  again." 

The  Irish  Knight  had  drawn  his 
rapier,  a  Spanish  contribution  to  man- 
kind, and  now  stood  on  guard  before 
the  satirist  in  black. 

"Dios!"  hissed  the  Guzman,  as  his 
sword  flashed  in  the  moonlight  and  he 
hurled  his  cloak  to  the  ground,  "You'll 
have  no  chance,  Don  Guillermo  Ires,  to 
write  another  lie  to  Santa  Fe.  I'll  kill 
you  here  before  the  home  of  Ayesha, 
the  Moorish  girl  you  stole." 

"The  Moorish  girl  you  seek  but 
cannot  find,"  cried  the  Celt,  tauntingly. 
"Ah,  well,  'tis  a  sweet  place  to  die !" 

Silvery  lightning  flashed  before  the 
eyes  of  Don  Vicente  Pinzon  as  the 
blades  of  the  two  master  swordsmen 
destroyed  with  their  ominous  clashing 
the  silence  of  the  night.  The  stern,  set 
face  of  the  Celt  contrasted  strangely 


with  the  gray-bearded  Spaniard's  smil- 
ing, evil  countenance — a  sneering, 
cruel,  pitiless  visage,  from  which  a 
death  sentence  menaced  the  Irish 
knight. 

But  the  moon  looked  down  at  this 
moment  upon  a  Guzman  confronting 
an  opponent  not  weakened  by  hunger 
and  a  day's  hard  ride,  but  strong  with 
the  garnered  vigor  of  a  long  conva- 
lescence and  now  acquainted  with  the 
Spanish  don's  trick  of  sword.  A  grim 
scar  upon  his  shoulder  bore  testimony 
to  the  price  which  the  Irishman  had 
paid  for  his  knowledge  of  Don  Diego's 
method  of  attack.  Although  the 
rapier  had  not  been  the  weapon  of  his 
youth,  the  Celtic  knight  had  been  quick 
to  learn  the  niceties  of  Spanish  sword- 
play. 

"Caramba!"  cried  Don  Vicente 
Pinzon,  "such  skill  of  fence  I  never 
thought  to  see!  Well  parried,  Don 
Guillermo !" 

The  expression  upon  the  pallid  face 
of  the  Spanish  grandee  had  begun  to 
change.  The  death  sentence  which  he 
had  decreed  had  halted  in  the  execu- 
tion. Marvelous  as  was  his  clever- 
ness with  his  blade,  it  seemed  to  be 
powerless  against  the  ready  defense  of 
the  Irish  knight.  Suddenly  the  moon 
was  eclipsed  for  an  instant  by  the 
stork-haunted  Moorish  tower.  A 
shadow  dropped  like  a  dark,  restrain- 
ing hand  upon  the  stubborn,  well- 
matched  duellists.  With  the  rapidity 
of  a  thunderbolt  the  Celt's  thin  blade 
struck  true.  To  Don  Vicente's  ears 
came  the  sound  of  a  gasp,  followed 
by  a  groan,  and  upon  the  sward,  bleed- 
ing, motionless,  lay  Don  Diego  Guz- 
man, a  famous  swordsman  who  had 
found  his  match  at  last. 

Again  the  unobstructed  moon 
looked  down  upon  a  flowering  garden 
and  a  streamlet  glimmered  beneath 
scented  trees.  Again  the  nightingale's 
sweet  song  arose  unchallenged  by  the 
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clank  of  steel.  But  where  life  had 
been  was  death,  where  a  proud,  cruel 
heart  had  throbbed  in  all  the  confi- 
dence of  well-tried  skill  and  all  the 
eagerness  of  bloodthirst  to  be  satisfied 
there  lay  a  mass  of  stiffening  clay,  a 
ghastly,  soulless  semblance  of  a  man, 
upon  which  the  midnight  cast  a  sil- 
very-white shroud. 

"You  are  avenged,  seiior,"  mur- 
mured Don  Vicente,  seizing  the 
Celt's  cold  hand  as  they  stood  gazing 
down  at  the  stricken  don. 

"Nay;  not  so,  sefior!"  exclaimed 
William  Erris,  trembling  slightly,  as 
if  the  night  breeze  chilled  his  blood. 
"  Tis  the  Moorish  maiden  is  avenged, 
thank  God !  'Twas  her  he  sought  to- 
night; having  learned,  I  doubt  not, 
that  she  had  left  Don  Garcia  Fernan- 
dez's house.,, 

"And  by  his  death,  sefior,  your  peril 
has  grown  great,"  said  Pinzon,  ear- 
nestly. "You've  slain  a  Guzman! 
There  is  no  barranco  in  yonder  moun- 
tain range  so  deep  and  dark  that  it 
could  save  you  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
adalides  set  upon  your  track.  Fer- 
nandez cannot  hide  you  in  his  house, 
upon  which  now  the  Inquisition's  gaze 
is  turned.  Caramba!  There  is  no 
place  for  you  on  Andalusia's  soil.  Mc- 
thinks  my  caravel  must  change  its 
name  from  'Baby'  into  'Refuge.'  It 
hideth  Ayesha  from  eager  spies.  'Tis 
thither,  Don  Guillermo  Ires,  that  you 
must  hie  at  once." 

"Faith,  sefior,"  exclaimed  the  Irish- 
man, "I'll  go  aboard  your  boat  most 
gratefully !  I  do  but  follow,  thus,  my 
sad  heart's  dearest  wish." 

Turning  their  backs  to  a  sunken, 
ghastly  face  which  met  the  moonlight 
with  sightless  eyes,  William  Erris  and 
his  loyal  comrade  made  their  way 
hastily  down  the  slope,  passing  the 
white  walls  of  the  church  of  St. 
George  and  facing  seaward  when  they 
had  gained  the  road.    The  night  wind, 


freshing  as  they  hurried  toward  the 
gleaming  harbor,  revived  their  sinking 
hearts.  To  the  Irish  knight  the  saline 
breath  of  the  sea  seemed  to  whisper  a 
tale  of  hope,  of  liberty,  of  love.  Be- 
hind him  lay  the  body  of  his  bitterest 
foe.  Before  him,  tossing  at  anchor 
upon  the  tide,  rode  a  small  caravel 
upon  which  a  Moorish  maiden,  within 
whose  fathomless,  dark  eyes  the  Celtic 
knight  had  found  the  way  to  his  own 
soul's  ecstasy,  had  found  shelter  from 
the  Inquisition's  cruel  hand. 

Hurrying  in  silence  through  the  de- 
serted street  of  Palos,  whose  very 
houses  seemed  to  be  plunged  in  a 
dreamless  sleep,  Don  Vicente  and 
William  Erris  stood  at  length  upon  a 
dock  against  which  a  small  boat  was 
moored.  For  a  moment  the  splendors 
of  the  scene  before  them  held  them 
motionless  and  silent,  watchful,  listen- 
ing; for  a  harbor  never  slumbers. 
There  is  always  the  lapping  of  waves, 
the  flapping  of  canvas,  the  complain- 
ing of  cordage,  the  eternal  interchange 
of  sympathetic  murmurs  between  the 
sea  and  ships. 

"There  lies  the  'Nina',"  said  Don 
Vicente,  pointing  to  a  small,  high- 
pooped  vessel,  undecked  amidships, 
which  rose  and  fell  some  distance  be- 
yond the  dock.  "If  I  carry  you 
aboard,  Don  Guillermo  Ires,  you'll  be 
a  prisoner,  indeed.  You'll  find  no  lib- 
erty again,  unless  I  put  to  sea  and 
steer  my  vessel -toward  a  foreign  coast. 
And,  even  then,  the  arm  of  Spain  is 
long!" 

"In  good  sooth,  sefior,  you  are  a 
friend  of  friends !"  exclaimed  the  Celt, 
placing  a  grateful  hand  upon  the 
Spaniard's  arm.  "For,  faith,  I'd 
rather  die  a  captive  in  yonder  caravel 
than  head  an  army  at  your  Queen's 
command." 

Don  Vicente  smiled  as  he  turned 
away  to  unclasp  the  chain  which  held 
his  boat  to  the  dock. 
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Further  Up  the  Hill  Arose  a  Moorish  Castle 


"Ah  sefior,"  he  remarked,  as  he 
stood  erect  again  and  awaited  his  com- 
panion's embarkation,  "methinks  your 
chance  of  favor  from  our  Queen  was 
lost  for  aye  tonight.  But  come,  Don 
Guillermo,  the  •  Nina's  gaoler  will 
not  be  harsh  to  you !" 

CHAPTER  X. 

A    DAY    OF    RKCKONIM;. 

The  month  of  May,  1492,  possessed 
but  a  week  more  of  life  when  the  good 
folk  of  Palos  awoke  one  sunny  morn- 
ing to  play  a  leading  part  in  a  most 
dramatic  scene.     The  bold  marinero* 


of  the  little  Andalusian  seaport  broke 
their  fast  with  a  lack  of  appetite  at- 
tributable to  intense  nervous  appre- 
hension. It  had  been  bruited  abroad 
that  a  great  crisis  confronted  the  town, 
that  atonement  for  the  indifference  of 
Palos  to  the  need  of  Spain  for  active 
support  in  the  recent  successful  and 
final  campaign  against  the  stubborn 
Moors  had  been  demanded  by  Their 
Highnesses,  King  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 
gon  and  Queen  Isabella  of  Castile.  It 
was  whispered  that  a  mad  Genoan,  in 
league  with  Satan,  had  cast  a  spell 
upon  the  court  at  Santa  Fe  and  by  the 
direct  intervention  of  the  powers  of 
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darkness  had  been  granted  a  grandee's 
rank  and  the  authority  and  power  of 
royalty  itself." 

But  the  mutterings  of  the  discon- 
tented were  subdued,  though  threaten- 
ing, as  the  maritime  community  turned 
out-of-doors  to  wend  its  way,  in  the 
glare  of  a  warm,  brilliant  day,  up  the 
hill  toward  the  gleaming  church  of  St. 
George,  a  white  goal  which  appeared 
to  have  no  outward  sympathy  with  the 
black  arts  of  hell.  Church  and  state, 
the  gossips  said,  had  joined  hands 
through  the  strange  witchery  of  one 
Christobal  Colon,  an  Italian  adven- 
turer, and  only  the  most  rebellious 
spirits  in  Palos  dared  to  hope  that  a 
successful  protest  could  be  made 
against  this  astonishing  alliance  be- 
tween the  dominant  powers  of  earth. 

As  the  grumbling  sailors  and  their 
chattering  wives  and  offspring  gath- 
ered in  a  picturesque  throng  before  i'x 
porch  of  a  temple  which  had  been 
rescued  from  the  grasp  of  Mahomet, 
to  the  greater  glory  of  their  Mother 
Church,  the  impressive  scene  before 
them  quieted  their  itching  tongues  and 
emphasized  the  grim  significance  of 
the  rumors  which  had  thrown  a  care- 
less, contented  town  into  a  fever  of 
consternation.  A  target  for  black,  un- 
friendly eyes,  Don  Christobal  Colon, 
in  stature  and  bearing  externally 
worthy  of  his  new  dignity,  stood,  in 
calm,  smiling  self-confidence  beside 
the  good  Fray  Juan  Perez,  whose 
courtly  presence  derived  added  effect- 
iveness from  the  simplicity  of  his 
Franciscan  dress.  The  alcalde,  two 
regidors,  several  friars  from  the  con- 
vent, the  three  brothers  Pinzon,  and  a 
black-garbed  notary  formed  a  group 
striking  in-  hues  and  outline  against 
a  background  of  sun-touched  white. 

The  weather-browned  faces  of  the 
scowling  marineros,  the  dark-eyed, 
black-haired  Andalusian  women,  poly- 
chromatic in  their  costumes,  the  multi- 


colored spring  flowers  which  bloomed 
in  the  Moorish  garden  beyond  the 
church  combined  to  form  a  picture 
upon  which  an  artist  would  have  found 
his  palette  tested  to  the  full.  Above 
the  murmurings  of  many  lips  arose  the 
carollings  of  birds,  the  buzz  of  insects, 
and  the  rustle  of  leaves  and  branches 
as  the  salt  breeze  told  a  garden,  run- 
ning wild,  a  tale  of  the  far,  blue  sea. 

Upon  the  very  outskirts  of  the 
throng  stood  Garcia  Fernandez  and 
Dona  Catalina.  Now  and  then  the 
physician  would  meet  the  gaze  of 
searching,  inimical  eyes,  for  in  Palos 
it  was  known  that  the  physician  de- 
rived his  skill  as  a  healer  from  sources 
not  sanctioned  by  godly  men,  but  to 
•  Fernandez  his  evident  unpopularity 
seemed  to  give  no  great  concern.  His 
restless,  bright  eyes  scanned  atten- 
tively the  stern  countenances  of  his 
neighbors.  Presently  he  turned  toward 
his  daughter  and  said : 

'They  will  take  it  hard,  Catalina! 
Unless  my  knowledge  of  the  tongue 
that  faces  speak  is  false,  there's  mis- 
chief brewing  in  this  silent  crowd." 

His  daughter  smiled  disdainfully. 
All  things  seemed  possible  to  Doiia 
Catalina  at  that  momentous  hour.  It 
was  spring,  and  she  was  young.  Upon 
her  cheeks  glowed  the  rich  tints  of 
youth.  The  breeze  which  toyed  with 
her  reddish-brown  hair  came  to  her 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  opening 
flowers.  The  birds  sang  in  the  treetops 
and  in  her  veins  her  blood  seemed  to 
move  in  gladness  for  their  song.  Her 
white  neck  and  bosom  throbbed  with 
the  very  joy  of  life,  and  when  her 
brown  eyes  met  the  gaze  of  Don 
Vicente  Pinzon  the  ugly  humor  of  the 
crowd  between  them  became  as  noth- 
ing to  the  happy  girl. 

"What  matters  it,  father/'  she  ex- 
claimed, as  the  pale-faced  notary  stood 
forth  to  read  aloud  from  a  scroll  which 
he  held  in  his  thin  hand,  "whether  they 
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object  or  not?  The  town  of  Palos  can- 
not defy  the  might  of  Spain.  But 
listen!  Come  closer,  father.  He  has 
begun  to  read." 

While  the  throng  pressed  nearer  to 
the  church,  the  shrill-voiced  notary 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  preg- 
nant words,  interrupted,  now  and 
again,  by  a  protesting  exclamation 
from  some  overwrought  and  reckless 
marinero : 

"Don  Ferdinand  and  Dona  Isabella, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  King  and  Queen 
of  Castile,  Leon,  Aragon,  etc.,  to  all 
persons  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Palos,  Greeting:  You  are  well  aware 
that  in  consequence  of  an  offense 
which  we  received  at  your  hands,  you 
were  condemned  to  render  us  the  serv- 
ice of  two  caravels  armed  at  your  own 
expense  for  the  space  of  twelve  month? 
whenever  and  wherever  it  should  be 
our  pleasure  to  demand  the  same,  this 
service  to  be  rendered  under  certain 
penalties  as  stated  more  at  large  in  the 
sentence  given  against  you. 

"And  inasmuch  as  we  have  ordered 
Christopher  Columbus  to  proceed  with 
three  caravels,  as  our  captain,  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  ocean  upon  a  matter 
connected  with  our  service,  and  we 
desire  that  the  two  caravels,  the  serv- 
ice of  which  you  owe  us  as  aforesaid, 
should  be  placed  at  his  disposal — we 
hereby  order  that  within  ten  days  from 
the  sight  of  this  letter,  without  delay 
or  waiting  for  any  further  directions, 
you  have  in  complete  readiness  the 
said  two  caravels  for  the  service  of  the 
above-mentioned  Christopher  Colum- 
bus in  the  enterprise  upon  which  we 
have  despatched  him,  and  that  they 
be  placed  at  his  command  from  that 
time  forth;  and  for  the  crews  of  the 
said  two  caravels  we  order  him  to  pay 
you  forthwith  four  months'  wages  at 
the  same  rate  with  which  the  crew  of 
the  other  caravel  is  paid,  being  the 
common  allowance  for  ships  of  war." 


After  fixing  a  heavy  penalty  for  the 
non-performance  of  any  part  of  this 
requisition,  the  edict  ended  with  the 
usual  forms  attached  to  the  written 
commands  of  Spanish  royalty.  But 
the  body  of  the  document  had  raised 
an  uproar  which  had  destroyed  the  ef- 
fect of  its  ornamental  conclusion. 
The  notary's  piercing  tones  had  been 
drowned  in  a  flood  of  raucous  protest. 
A  gust  of  irresistible  anger  had  forced 
taciturn  sailors  to  loosen  their  tongues 
and  set  sail  upon  the  choppy  sea  of 
fierce  debate.  Men  and  women  talked, 
gesticulated,  laughed,  or  wept;  differ- 
entiated by  their  respective  emotions, 
but  united  in  their  opposition  to  the 
throne.  Here  and  there  a  clenched  fist 
was  shaken  at  the  white,  imperturbable 
face  of  Don  Christobal  Colon,  whose 
madcap  projects  had  thrust  the  erring 
town  of  Palos  into  the  cruel  grasp  of 
Nemesis.  In  vain  did  Fray  Juan 
Perez  attempt  from  the  porch  to  quiet 
the  tumult  which  the  notary's  words 
had  raised.  Garcia  Fernandez,  forc- 
ing his  way  into  the  very  thick  of  the 
excited  and  loud-talking  throng,  spoke 
to  deaf  ears,  as  he  strove  eagerly  to 
win  a  hearing  for  the  prior. 

Dona  Catalina,  deserted  by  her  fa- 
ther, had  retreated  to  a  hillock  some 
distance  away  from  the  noisy  mob  of 
rebellious  marineros  and  now  stood 
watching  the  tumultuous  scene  with  a 
look  of  apprehension  in  her  changeable 
brown  eyes.  She  heard  no  longer  the 
song  of  birds  nor  did  the  flower- 
scented  breeze  stimulate  her  joy  of 
youth  and  springtime.  Before  her 
eyes  she  saw  enacted  the  prologue  to 
a  tragedy,  and  as  her  glance  rested  for 
an  instant  upon  the  distant  figure  of 
Columbus,  stately,  motionless,  com- 
manding, there  came  to  the  impres- 
sionable girl  the  shadow  of  a  prophecy, 
a  fleeting,  formless  vision  which 
thrilled  her  for  a  moment  with  strange 
ecstacy  and  then  left  her  weary,  dis- 
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heartened,  sad,  gazing  at  a  world  of 
strife  through  gathering  tears.  Pres- 
ently she  heard  a  voice  which  seemed 
to  call  to  her  from  some  remote  corner 
of  the  universe  in  tones  which  her 
heart  had  learned  to  love.  She  felt 
a  hand  upon  her  arm,  and,  wiping  the 
moisture  from  her  eyes,  Dona  Cata- 
lina  turned  to  look  into  the  earnest, 
anxious  face  of  Don  Vicente  Pinzon. 

"Come  with  me,  senorita,"  exclaimed 
the  youth,  unceremoniously.  "This  is 
no  place  for  you,  and  I  have  much  to 
say  to  you  at  once." 

Skirting  the  agitated  throng  now 
threatening  Columbus  and  denouncing 
his  expedition,  Dona  Catalina  and  Don 
Vicente  made  their  way  unobserved, 
as  they  believed,  into  the  deserted  gar- 
den which  lay  untended  beneath  the 
towers  of  the  abandoned  Moorish  cas- 
tle. 

"Twas  there  they  fought,  and  there 
the  Guzman  fell,"  exclaimed  the  youth 
presently,  pointing  toward  a  corner  of 
the  garden  which  he  had  last  seen 
made  hideous  by  a  moonlit  corpse. 

"You  have  but  little  time,  senor,  to 
tell  me  what  is  in  your  mind,"  re- 
marked Dona  Catalina,  gazing  at  the 
scene  of  the  recent  fatal  duello  pro- 
testingly,  for  the  idea  of  death  was 
weirdly  out  of  touch  with  the  vernal 
beauty  of  her  present  environment. 
"I  must  return  to  my  father  at  once,  or 
those  hot-tempered  marineros  may  do 
him  some  grave  injury." 

"Fear  not  for  Garcia  Fernandez," 
exclaimed  Don  Vicente,  reassuringly, 
as  he  led  the  girl  to  a  half-ruined  stone 
seat  within  the  shadow  of  a  crumbling 
wall  surrounding  the  castle.  "Your 
father,  Dona  Catalina,  has  saved  too 
many  lives  among  those  chattering 
fools  to  put  his  own  at  stake.  They 
may  not  love  him,  but  they  prize  his 
skill." 

So  intent  was  the  speaker  upon 
watching  the  changing  lights  in  Cata- 
lina's    eyes   that    he   did    not   hear   a 


stealthy  footstep  between  the  castle 
and  his  back,  nor  did  he  note  a  shadow 
which  had  crept  to  his  very  feet. 

"What  I  would  say  to  you  is  this, 
senorita,"  went  on  the  youth,  drawing 
close  to  the  girl  and  taking  her  cold 
hands  into  his.  "I  have  offered  to  Co- 
lumbus my  little  caravel  and  have 
promised  to  sail  westward  with  him 
on  his  mission  from  the  throne.  'Tis 
not  for  love  of  him,  nor  from  eager- 
ness to  serve  our  Mother  Church  that 
I  have  gone  thus  far.  'Tis  with  the 
hope  that  when  my  ship  comes  back — 
if  so  it  be  God  grants  such  joy  to  me — 
you'll  look  with  favor  upon  my  eager 
suit.  Dios!  Was  lover  ever  put  to 
such  a  test  before  ?" 

"And  the  Moorish  maiden?  What 
of  her,  Don  Vicente?"  asked  Catalina, 
with  a  mischievous  smile  playing  about 
her  lips  which  accorded  ill  with  the 
melancholy  look  upon  her  suitor's 
face.  A  small  stone,  a  fragment  of  the 
crumbling  wall  behind  them,  rolled 
toward  the  maiden  and  her  swain,  but 
the  beating  of  their  hearts  defeated 
the  warning  which  its  clatter  bore. 

"  Tis  of  her  that  I  would  speak  to 
you,  senorita,"  said  Don  Vicente, 
musingly.  "She  is  not  safe  on  land, 
nor  is  it  fitting  that  she  should  sail  the 
seas  with  us.  The  Guzman  who  died 
in  yonder  corner  of  this  old  garden  has 
made  the  Inquisition  an  ally  in  his 
quest.  He's  gone  to  his  reward,  but 
still  she  is  not  safe.  Should  some  fa- 
miliar learn  that  I  had  sheltered  her 
aboard  my  caravel,  Ayesha  and  Vi- 
cente Pinzon  would  taste  the  tortures 
which,  'tis  said,  all  heretics  deserve." 

A  stone  so  large  and  noisy  that  it 
could  not  be  ignored  fell  at  the 
speaker's  feet.  Springing  up  in  dis- 
may, Don  Vicente  leaped  toward  the 
wall,  dagger  in  hand,  and  tripping 
against  a  large  rock  fell  prone  across 
the  outstretched  body  of  a  man, 
through  whose  back  his  weapon 
plunged  to  the  very  hilt.    Springing  to 
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his  feet  and  white  with  horror,  the 
youth  gazed  down  in  consternation  at 
the  spy  who  had  forfeited  his  life  in 
his  zeal  for  the  Inquisition's  cause. 

"Mother  of  God  !"  gasped  Don  Vi- 
cente. "I  had  not  meant  to  kill  him 
at  a  blow.  I  thought  to — Caramba! 
I  know  not  what  I  thought !" 

A  firm  hand  rested  upon  the  youth's 
arm  and  brave  eyes  looked  into  his. 

"Listen,  sefior,"  said  Dona  Catalina. 
"There  is  no  time  to  lose !  The  crowd 
before  the  church  may  rush  in  here 
before  your  work  is  done.  Go !  Cast 
his  body — if  you  prove  him  dead — 
beneath"  the  stairway  leading  to  the 
granaries.  You  know  the  place. 
'Twill  keep  your  secret  for  a  hundred 
years.  Go,  sefior !  There  is  no  time  to 
lose!    Go!" 

A  moment  later  Catalina  sat  alone 
upon  the  crumbling  stone  seat,  listlessly 
pulling  to  pieces  the  blossoms  of  a 
rhododendron  bush.  Upon  one  side 
she  could  hear  the  hoarse,  menacing 
uproar  of  enraged  sailors  defying  the 
commands  of  royalty  before  a  church 
porch.  Upon  the  other  arose  the 
sound  of  crunching  footsteps  as  a  stal- 
wart youth,  carrying  a  ghastly  burden, 
made  his  way  toward  the  masmoras 
beneath  the  ruined  castle.  Presently 
these  contrasted  noises  lost  their  varied 
significance  to  Catalina's  ears.  She 
seemed  to  hear  the  mighty  diapason 
of  the  restless  sea,  the  clamor  of  a 
fierce  wind  smiting  the  complaining 
deep.  She  strove  to  look  upon  the 
flowers,  the  sun-kissed  brooklet,  and 
the  nodding  trees,  but  all  grew  black 
before  her  straining  eyes. 

When  Don  Vicente  Pinzon,  trem- 
bling, haggard,  voiceless,  re-entered 
the  garden,  like  one  who  has  gone  into 
the  very  grave  with  his  victim  and  had 
groped  his  way  to  life  again,  Catalina 
Fernandez  lay  outstretched  and  un- 
conscious beside  the  scattered  petals  of 
the  flowers  which  she  had  pulled  to 
pieces  in  her  misery. 


PART  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  YEAR  OF  MARVELS. 

AS  WE  cast  aside  four  hundred 
years  of  progress  and  look  upon 
the  world  of  civilization  as  it  existed 
eight  years  before  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  we  come  upon  a  pe- 
riod of  fascinating  interest,  because  of 
the  promises  which  it  held  forth  un- 
knowingly to  mankind.  We  have 
called  1492  the  year  of  marvels.  It 
might  better  be  dubbed  an  era  of 
germs.  Deeds  were  doing,  ideas  were 
spreading,  tools  were  making  which 
were  to  change  the  very  trend  of  the 
human  race.  An  explosion  of  gun- 
powder had  sounded  the  death  knell  to 
the  old  methods  of  warfare.  The  erec- 
tion of  a  printing  press  had  begun  a 
revolution  in  the  realms  of  peace. 

Luther,  destined  to  overthrow  the 
omnipotence  of  priestcraft,  was  nine 
years  of  age.  Copernicus,  who  was  to 
tell  the  world  the  truth  regarding  the 
insignificance  of  the  earth  as  a  heav- 
enly body,  had  not  quite  reached  his 
twentieth  year.  In  the  cradle  with  the 
cannon  and  the  printing  press  were 
rocked  Protestantism  and  modern  as- 
tronomy. 

It  was  a  year  of  endings  and  begin- 
nings. The  Moorish  power  in  Spain 
was  overthrown  after  centuries  of 
strife.  At  the  same  moment  the  first 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  Otto- 
man and  the  Russian  courts  had  been 
established.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  died, 
and  the  glory  of  Florence  passed  away, 
while  upon  the  papal  throne  sat  the 
father  of  Caesar  and  Lucretia  Borgia. 
From  Spain  800,000  banished  Jews 
went  forth  to  tell  the  world  a  tale  of 
amazing  cruelty.  To  the  westward 
sailed  three  caravels,  manned  by  Span- 
ish sailors,  to  carry  to  an  unknown 
hemisphere  those  resistless  allies,  the 
sword  and  the  crucifix. 
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War  had  found  new  weapons,  and 
peace  new  aids.  While  lombards  were 
being  forged,  the  King  of  France  had 
purchased  safety  from  the  invading 
Englishmen  under  Henry  VII  for 
745,000  crowns.  Money  and  ma- 
chinery had  formed  a  combination 
which  was  destined  eventually  to  make 
war  more  terrible  but  less  general, 
more  costly  and  less  constant.  Man's 
increased  destructiveness  had  begun 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  more 
diplomacy.  While  the  Spanish,  in  this 
year  of  pregnant  innovations,  made 
concessions  to  their  conquered  foes, 
France  drained  her  treasury  instead  of 
sacrificing  an  army  and  the  Muscovite 
and  the  Turk  sent  envoys  to  each  other 
to  utter  polite  speeches  in  praise  of 
peace. 

In  this  year  William  Caxton,  the 
printer,  died,  and  Pope  Alexander  VI 
released  the  Spanish  sovereigns  from 
the  oath  which  they  had  sworn  to  the 
Moors.  Between  the  Printer  and  the 
Pope  had  begun  a  mighty  contest 
which  was  to  demand  from  man,  in 
the  cause  of  progress,  a  long  and 
bloody  sacrifice  in  succeeding  centu- 
ries. 

Before  Columbus  lay  a  new  world 
inhabited  by  old  peoples.  Behind  him 
lay  an  old  world  stirred  by  new  ideas. 
How  great  was  to  be  his  achievement 
he  was  fated  never  to  realize.  The 
chrysalis  knoweth  naught  of  the 
splendor  of  the  butterfly.  Gutenberg 
died  fin  ignorance  of  the  wonders 
which  he  had  made  possible.  Luther 
was  never  to  comprehend  fully  the 
wide-reaching  effects  of  the  protest  he 
was  to  live  to  make.  The  year  1492 
was  an  era  of  germs,  but  no  man  could 
look  into  the  future  and  see  the  rare 
fruit  which  the  strivings  of  the  times 
were  to  grant  to  generations  yet  un- 
born. 

The  printing  press  and  a  new  conti- 
nent were  to  make  modern  civilization 
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possible.  But  as  yet  Gutenberg  and 
Caxton  had  merely  planted  seed, 
Luther  was  awaiting  his  sowing  time, 
and  Columbus  strove  blindly  for  a 
harvest  which  he  was  fated  never  to 
reap. 

Meanwhile  an  insignificant  seaport 
upon  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
Spanish  coast  had  complainingly  suc- 
cumbed to  what  its  inhabitants  looked 
upon  as  a  curse  from  heaven  itself.  A 
wandering  adventurer  from  a  distant 
land  had  obtained  royal  power  to 
harass  them  at  his  wont  and  force  them 
to  their  death  beyond  the  traveled 
seas.  That  the  little  town  was  under 
an  evil  spell  had  been  proved  by  the 
fact  that  within  the  very  shadow  of  a 
Christian  church  two  bodies  had  been 
found  within  the  space  of  six  short 
weeks — the  one  a  grandee  of  Castile, 
run  through  the  heart,  the  other  a 
servant  of  the  Inquisition  killed  by  a 
dagger's  single  thrust. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  NINA. 

Along  the  seacoast  of  Andalusia, 
thunder,  lightning,  wind,  and  rain 
served  as  ushers  to  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1492.  At  anchor  off  the  bar  of 
Saltes  lay  Don  Vicente  Yafiez  Pinzon's 
little  caravel,  tossing  restlessly  upon 
the  agitated  bosom  of  the  bay.  That 
a  summer  tempest  could  thus  fret  and 
worry  the  "Nina"  as  she  lay  safe  in 
the  harbor  of  Huelva  made  her  fitness 
for  an  ocean  voyage  only  a  dreamer's 
vain  imagining.  How  could  a  caravel 
of  less  than  forty  tons  burden  hope  to 
survive  a  gale  in  mid-ocean  when  her 
timbers  and  cordage  complained  loudly 
against  the  assault  of  a  storm,  the 
force  of  which  had  been  broken  by 
friendly  headlands  and  a  defensive 
coast? 

Only  madmen,  surely,  would  put 
forth  upon  the  deep  in  a  fragile  cockle- 
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shell  to  find  new  ways  to  death! 
Young  Seiior  Pinzon  must  be  under- 
some  evil  spell  to  contemplate  a  search 
for  Cipango  in  a  narrow,  high-pooped, 
undecked  vessel,  suited  merely  to  the 
hugging  of  kindly  shores ! 

Tonight  the  Sea  of  Darkness  seemed 
to  howl  in  wild  merriment,  as  if  it 
mocked  at  a  madcap  prank  which 
lunatics  had  planned.  Lightning,  zig- 
zagging across  the  sky,  warned 
startled  sailors  of  the  horrors  of  a  fiery 
hell.  The  sullen  waters  of  the  bay 
and  ocean  re-echoed  the  threats  and 
grumbling  of  the  thunder  and  the 
wind.  Nature  had  marshalled  her 
noisy,  resistless  forces  to  make  a 
threatening  demonstration  along  the 
borders  of  forbidden  bounds. 

Aboard  the  "Nina,"  as  she  rose  and 
fell  upon  the  bosom  of  a  scolding  sea, 
there  were  gathered,  upon  this  night 
of  August,  1492,  Captain  Vicente 
Yafiez  Pinzon,  Master  Juan  Nino,  of 
Moguer,  the  Pilots  Bartholome  Roldan 
of  Palos  and  Pero  Alonzo  Nino  of 
Moguer;  besides  these  there  was  a 
crew  of  four  men,  one  of  whom,  Juan 
Ortiz,  the  reader  has  met  before.  A 
Moorish  maiden  and  an  Irish  gentle- 
man had  made  a  hiding-place  of  their 
good  friend's  caravel  for  many  days, 
for  Don  Vicente  had  assured  them  that 
the  grim  fruit  of  death  found  of  late 
in  a  Moresque  garden  had  rendered 
their  return  to  the  mainland  a  step 
too  perilous  to  take. 

"Faith,  senor,"  Guillermo  Ires  had 
grumbled,  "I  killed  Don  Diego  Guz- 
man fairly,  in  a  duel  which  he  himself 
had  sought.  As  for  the  Inquisition's 
spy,  'twas  not  my  dagger  that  found 
out  the  heart  of  him.  Ayesha  is  pro- 
tected by  the  treaty  with  her  race. 
Have  not  the  King  and  Queen  made 
oath  that  neither  Moorish  man  nor 
woman  shall  be  halted  upon  the  road 
that  they  would  take?  Their  laws, 
their  customs,  and  their  faith  are  not 


to  be  attacked.  Why  should  Ayesha 
be  kept  a  captive  here  ?" 

And  ever  Don  Vicente,  with  patient 
courtesy,  would  make  answer  to  the 
Celt: 

"I  know  the  land  in  which  I  live, 
senor;  and  I  say  you  must  have  pa- 
tience if  you  have  no  wish  to  die. 
Each  man  aboard  this  boat  has  sworn 
an  oath  to  keep  your  secret — and 
Ayesha's,  too.  But  should  I  set  you 
now  upon  Andalusia's  soil — you,  or 
the  Moorish  maid — you'd  find  that 
Church  and  State  have  eyes  that  see 
all  things  and  in  their  vengeance  travel 
hand  in  hand." 

'Twas  of  these  matters  that  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Celt  were  talking  as 
they  stood  at  midnight  amidships  of 
the  "Nina"  and  listened  to  the  mut- 
terings  of  the  recent  storm  as  it  sul- 
lenly retreated  from  the  shore.  Now 
and  then  a  flash  of  belated  lightning 
would  cast  a  weird  glare  upon  the  bay 
and  bar  and  the  white  walls  of  distant 
houses,  within  which  rebellious  mari- 
neros  were  tossing  in  restless  sleep. 

"But  think,  seiior,  of  the  alternative 
which  confronts  us,"  Guillermo  Ires 
was  saying,  as  he  leaned  against  a  cask 
containing  salted  beef  and  strove  to  fix 
the  dark,  impatient  eyes  of  the  Span- 
iard at  his  side.  "You  have  sworn  to 
sail  westward  with  this  newly-made 
High  Admiral  of  Spain.  We  cannot 
take  a  woman  on  a  voyage  which  the 
most  courageous  men  decline  to  make. 
Think  of  it,  seiior!  Ayesha,  brave  as 
her  heart  may  be,  might  better  face  the 
dangers  of  the  Inquisition  than  sail  in 
this  doomed  craft.  She  is  a  woman! 
'Tis  more  than  possible  she  could  win 
pity  at  Seville.  Her  eyes  would  prove 
her  soul  is  innocent  of  sin." 

"  'Tis  not,  seiior,  within  a  maiden's 
eyes  that  the  Inquisition  searches  for 
its  proofs  of  heresy,"  exclaimed  Don 
Vicente,  somewhat  testily.  "I  tell  you, 
Don  Guillermo  Ires,  that  Ayesha  is 
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safer  on  the  deep  than  in  the  Inquisi- 
tion's grasp.  You  would  be  powerless, 
ashore,  to  save  her  from  a  cruel  fate ; 
and  in  the  end,  senor,  you'd  lose  your 
life — without  preserving  hers." 

The  Irish  knight  remained  silent  for 
a  time.  The  creaking  of  the  timbers, 
the  splash  of  restless  waves,  the  rum- 
ble of  distant  thunder,  and  the  eerie 
wailing  of  the  moist,  uncertain  wind 
added  to  the  dispiriting  influences  of 
the  midnight's  gloom. 

"Faith,  senor,  you  may  be  right," 
exclaimed  the  Celt,  mournfully,  after 
he  had  thoughtfully  considered  the 
Spaniard's  recent  words,  "but  'tis 
hard  for  William  Erris,  of  Galway  of 
the  North,  who,  though  no  braggart, 
is  not  self-deceived,  to  hold  his  sword 
and  lance  could  not  defend  Ayesha 
from  the  perils  which  you  see.  But 
still,  I  have  no  wish  to  risk  her  liberty, 
perhaps  her  very  life,  upon  my  skill  of 
fence.  A  single  arm,  in  sooth,  could 
not  prevail  in  opposition  to  both 
Church  and  State.  But,  senor,  what 
remains?  Here  lie  three  caravels 
whose  crews  are  gathered  from  a  sea- 
coast's  vilest  scum.  Brave  argosies 
they  be,  with  cutthroats  at  the  sheets, 
a  madman  in  command,  a  course 
marked  out  which  leadeth  straight  to 
hell !  Methinks,  senor,  that  the  Moor- 
ish maid  and  I  have  but  a  choice  be- 
tween the  land  and  sea  as  meeting- 
place  with  death." 

"Caramba,  senor,  some  evil  sprite 
has  cast  a  shadow  upon  your  knightly 
soul,"  remarked  Don  Vicente,  discon- 
tentedly. "You  show  but  scanty 
gratitude,  Don  Guillermo,  to  the  saints 
who  guide  your  steps  and  guard  you 
from  your  foes.  'Tis  true  these  cara- 
vels are  manned  by  sailors  ripe  for  any 
crime — save  this,  my  little  'Nina/ 
which  carries  godly  men.  But  he  is 
not  a  madman  who  holds  them  in  his 
hand,  nor  is  he  one  to  make  surrender 
to  a  threatening  crew.    For  days  and 


weeks  I've  studied  this  strange  man. 
I  say  to  you,  senor,  that  what  Don 
Christobal  has  planned  he'll  carry  to 
success.  That  I  shall  love  our  Ad- 
miral, in  sooth,  I  cannot  say ;  but  this, 
at  least,  is  true :  he  is  no  dreamer,  and 
he  knows  the  sea  and  ships.  We'll 
cross  the  ocean  toward  the  setting  sun, 
and  there  find  lands  where  you  may 
dwell  in  peacer-you,  senor,  and  the 
dark-eyed  Moorish  maid." 

The  calm,  confident  tones  of  the 
Spaniard's  voice  had  exercised  a 
bracing  influence  upon  the  impression- 
able Celt. 

"By  the  rood,"  exclaimed  the  latter, 
"to  you  Don  Vicente,  methinks  I  owe 
more  than  to  all  the  saints  at  once. 
It  would  be  rank  ingratitude,  should  I 
desert  your  ship.  But  still,  I  fear  that 
Ayesha  is  destined  to  a  melancholy 
fate  if  she  should  link  her  fortunes 
with  an  errant  Irish  knight.  God, 
senor !  Have  you  ever  loved  a  woman  ? 
Do  you  know  what  meaneth  it  to  see 
one  face  on  earth,  to  hear  one  voice, 
to  live  for  nothing  but  a  maiden's 
smile  ?  'Tis  penance  that  I  pay,  faith ! 
My  tongue  has  mocked  at  love,  or 
whispered  into  willing  ears  the  words 
I  never  meant.  And  now  I've  learned 
the  torture  and  the  ecstasy,  the  splen- 
dor, and  the  mystery  a  woman's  eyes 
can  hold — and  so  you  find  me,  senor, 
deprived  of  wisdom  just  when,  God 
knows,  I  have  sore  need  of  it !" 

"Dios,  senor,"  cried  Don  Vicente, 
placing  a  friendly  hand  upon  the  Irish- 
man's shoulder,  "  'tis  little  sympathy 
I  have  to  spare  for  you.  Yours  is  no 
evil  case!  You  sail  to  sunny  lands, 
where  cities  built  of  gold  shall  greet 
your  dazzled  eyes ;  and  with  you  goes 
the  woman  of  your  choice,  whose  love 
is  still  the  rarest  gem  you'll  find. 
Why  should  I  pity  you?  Caramba, 
senor,  'tis  I  who  need  your  tears.  I 
sail  to  unknown  seas  and  leave  my 
love  behind.    Could  I  but  change  my 
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fate  with  yours,  my  gain  were  great 
indeed!  But  hark!  What  hear  you 
near  the  shore?  Unless  the  night 
wind  played  a  trick  upon  my  ears,  T 
caught  the  sound  of  oars !" 

"Faith,  senor,  I  am  a  landsman  and 
hear  nothing  but  the  creaking  of  the 
ship,"  remarked  the  Irish  knight,  as 
he  followed  Don  Vicente  toward  the 
"Nina's"  larboard  rail.  "But,  by  the 
rood,  your  ears  have  told  the  truth. 
Here  is  a  small  boat,  and " 

"Caramba!"  cried  the  Spaniard, 
leaning  forward  and  peering  into  the 
shadows  which  overhung  the  waters 
fretting  beneath  the  ship.  "Ahoy! 
Who's  there?" 

The  sound  of  shifting  oars  and  the 
clatter  of  a  hempen  cord  falling  at  his 
feet  were  the  only  answers  to  Don 
Vicente's  hail.  A  moment  later,  a 
slender,  graceful  figure,  in  sailor's 
garb,  stood  facing  him  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

"Dios!"  exclaimed  the  Spaniard. 
"Dona  Catalina !  I  had  not  thought  to 
look  upon  your  face  again !" 

"A  chilly  greeting,  senor,"  cried  the 
girl,  laughing,  but  still  breathing 
heavily  from  her  hard  pull  at  the  oars. 
"It  cannot  be,  Don  Vicente,  that  you've 
left  your  courtesy  ashore !" 

"Seiiorita,  forgive  me,"  murmured 
the  captain  of  the  "Nina,"  seizing  her 
hand  and  striving  to  read  her  face  in 
the  gloom.  "But,  while  I  bid  you  wel- 
come, I  must  admit  that  I  am  much 
amazed." 

"Why  should  you  be?""  asked 
Dona  Catalina,  bluntly.  "I've  come  to 
say  farewell  to  Ayesha.  Is  that  so 
strange  ?" 

"Nay,  sefiorita,"  answered  Don  Vi- 
cente,  soothingly.     "I   simply   meant 


that  the  hour,  the  danger,  the " 

His  voice  faltered  and  the  sentence  re- 
mained unfinished. 

"You  must  not  misunderstand  me, 
senor,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  making  a 
gesture  of  impatient  protest.  "I  chose 
the  only  hour  which  kept  me  hid  from 
many  watchful  eyes.  As  for  the  dan- 
ger, I'm  safer  here  than  in  my  father's 
house.  And,  now,  senor,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  note  of  bitterness  in  her 
rounded,  musical  voice,  "if  you  have 
questioned  me  enough,  I'll  seek  the 
side  of  Ayesha — to  say  what  I  would 
say." 

"It  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  said  Don 
Vicente,  bowing  low  and  then  turning 
to  lead  his  unexpected  guest  toward 
the  high,  clumsy  poop  within  which 
the  Moorish  girl  had  found  safety 
from  pursuit.  When,  presently,  he 
had  rejoined  William  Erris  amid- 
ships, he  said,  with  impressive  fervor : 

"Don  Guillermo  Ires,  we'll  find 
strange  things  across  the  unknown 
sea!" 

"Si,  senor  ?  And  what  then  ?"  asked 
the  Celt,  encouragingly. 

"What  then?  Why,  simply  this, 
senor,"  went  on  the  Spaniard,  solemn- 
ly. "Whatever  we  may  come  upon, 
we'll  see  no  greater  marvel  than  a 
woman's  soul." 

"Faith,  Don  Vicente,"  cried  the 
Celt,  "'tis  but  the  truth  ye  speak! 
But,  senor,  should  I  pity  you?  Your 
love  has  come  aboard !" 

The  Spaniard  frowned  as  he  leaned 
forward  and  peered  into  his  compan- 
ion's face. 

"I  am  no  pirate,  Don  Guillermo 
Ires!  You  understand  me  not!  My 
love's  not  lawless — for  if  it  were,  I'd 
put  to  sea  at  once." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PART   III. 

BESIDES  all  these  obstacles  to 
success,  it  may  justly  be  said 
that  there  was  a  want  of  accurate 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  this  .  expedition  regarding 
the  temper,  character,  influence  and 
power  of  the  Governor  of  New 
Mexico.  These  things  were  under- 
estimated, or  sadly  misconceived 
altogether,  and  hence  the  expedition 
was  necessarily  divided.  A  part  of 
the  men  was  sent  forward  in  search  of 
food,  which  action  resulted  in  the 
mortification  of  a  surrender  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mexican  forces.  All 
these  disasters  were  but  the  sequel  of 
an  improvised  scheme,  and  the  want  of 
scientific  military  advisers. 

Many  were  the  sad  results  arising 
from  this  disastrous  adventure,  and 
many  an  innocent  one  suffered  hard- 
ships, loss  of  property,  confinement  in 
prisons,  and  even  death,  starvation  and 
murder.  Most  of  the  prisoners  cap- 
tured with  McLeod  at  Laguna,  Colo- 
rado, were  kept  four  or  five  days  in 
San  Miguel,  and  were  visited  by  many 
women,  who  were  always  kind  and 
liberal  in  their  distribution  of  food  t6 
the  prisoners. 

On  the  day  that  the  prisoners  en- 
tered this  little  village  of  San  Miguel, 
a  Mexican  woman  standing  on  the  top 
of  a  house,  on  a  street  through  which 
the  prisoners  were  passing,  seemed 
anxious  to  get  an  observation  of  the 
"Texanos."  She  was  strangely  at- 
tracted by  the  appearance  of  Buchanan 
and  continued  to  gaze  at  him  until  the 


prisoners  were  turned  into  the  prison 
enclosure.  Some  hour  or  so  after  the 
prisoners  were  housed,  two  Mexican 
citizens  called  at  the  prison  door,  and 
looked  in  on  the  prisoners,  in  search 
for  a  certain  man  whose  appearance 
and  dress  they  described,  and  whom 
they  finally  identified.  Buchanan  was 
called  forward  by  the  sentinel  on  duty. 
One  of  the  men  addressed  him  and 
said  his  wife's  feelings  of  sympathy, 
as  she  stood  on  the  housetop  when  the 
prisoners  came  into  town,  were  greatly 
moved.  'When  her  eyes  first  discov- 
ered you,  as  you  passed  full  before  her 
gaze,  your  resemblance  to  an  American 
gentleman,  her  former  husband,  was 
so  great  that  she  almost  imagined  that 
you  were  his  living  spirit.  I,  sir,  now 
am  her  husband,  and  at  her  solicita- 
tion, call  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
you,  sir,  a  dinner  prepared  by  her 
hands,  on  account  of  your  resemblance 
to  her  first  husband."  That  dinner 
was  gladly  accepted  and  highly  en- 
joyed with  grateful  remembrance. 
Acknowledgment  was  tendered 
through  her  kind-hearted  and  delight- 
ed husband. 

As  the  prisoners  were  in  line  of 
march  when  about  to  leave  San 
Miguel,  this  same  woman  sent  by  her 
husband  the  skin  of  a  large  cat,  nicely 
dressed  as  a  sack,  to  hold  food  for  a 
journey.  This  sack  was  full  of  good 
things  to  eat  on  the  road,  and  wjls  ac- 
cepted with  grateful  thanks  to  the 
"Mexicano"  who  stood  as  a  minister- 
ing angel  on  the  housetop  in  the  vil- 
lage of  San  Miguel. 

San  Miguel  was  left  by  the  prisoners 
October  17,  1841.     The  City  of  Mex- 
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ico  was  announced  as  the  point  of 
destination,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
prisoners  would  be  marched  on  foot 
under  the  escort  of  a  company  of  Mex- 
ican dragoons  commanded  by  Col. 
Dalmatio  Salazar.  At  this  time  in 
Mexico,  each  State  in  the  Government 
had  and  maintained  its  own  independ- 
ent military  jurisdiction.  No  State 
was  permitted  to  intrude  on  its  adjoin- 
ing sister  State  without  its  consent,  in 
a  military  point  of  view.  Therefore, 
as  each  State  was  approached,  the 
guard  was  changed.  Governor  Arm- 
ijo's  control  over  the  prisoners  did  not 
go  beyond  Chihuahua.  From  San 
Miguel  to  Chihuahua  the  prisoners 
were  commanded  by  the  inimitable 
Col.  Dalmatio  Salazar,  and  he  was 
supervised  by  Gov.  Manuel  Armijo, 
whose  biographical  character  has  pre- 
viously appeared  in  this  writing. 

In  making  this  escort  trip  through 
to  Chihuahua,  Governor  Armijo  or- 
dered Salazar  to  take  a  few  old  cattle 
with  him  to  feed  these  Texan  prison- 
ers, and  these  few  were  the  famished 
remnant  of  work  oxen  that  had  drawn 
the  few  wagons  that  were  destroyed 
at  Palo  Dora  and  were  afterward 
captured  at  Luguna,  Colorado. 

Though  poor  and  worn  down  by 
long  travel,  they  were  still  sufficient  to 
prevent  starvation,  and  would  have 
done  so,  but  it  turned  out  that  but  one 
of  these  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  Texan 
prisoners.  Meat  rations  were  issued 
to  them  only  on  one  occasion  on  the 
entire  journey  from  San  Miguel  to  El 
Paso,  a  distance  over  six  hundred 
miles,  and  yet  these  poor  cattle  were 
driven  nearly  the  whole  distance.  The 
quantity  of  meat  issued  to  each  could 
not  have  been  twelve  ounces,  at  the 
largest  estimate;  and  it  is  said  by 
many  and  denied  by  none,  that  Salazar 
sold  the  greater  portion  of  this  beef  to 


citizens  who  crowded  around  the  place 
where  the  ox  was  slaughtered. 

On  the  day  when  the  prisoners  left 
San  Miguel,  which  was  October  17, 
1 84 1,  it  was  warm,  and  there  were 
slight  rainfalls.  The  prisoners  were 
ordered  out  in  the  morning  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  moved  on  the  road  leading 
to  Santa  Fe,  over  the  same  grounds 
mentioned,  when  Armijo  was  met  and 
ordered  Kendall,  Fitzgerald  and  others 
to  retrace  their  steps  to  San  Miguel. 
The  road  was  exceedingly  rough  and 
hilly.  About  sundown  the  command, 
after  a  tiresome  march  of  thirty  miles, 
reached  the  ruins  of  Pecos,  an  ancient 
village,  or  rather  a  mission  among  the 
Indians  by  some  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  it 
was  entirely  uninhabited,  and  was 
rapidly  crumbling  to  decay.  This  lo- 
cation for  an  encampment  was  far 
from  foreshadowing  any  comfort  to 
any  set  of  men,  especially  to  those 
destitute  of  food,  and  without  blankets 
or  clothing  sufficient  to  protect  them 
from  the  cold,  bleak  wind  blowing 
from  the  neighboring  snow-clad 
mountain  to  the  north  of  Pecos.  Be- 
yond this  mountain,  and  immediately 
at  its  base,  is  the  famous  city  of  Santa 
Fe,  the  point  which  this  convoy  of 
prisoners  had  suffered  so  much  to  see, 
but  was  destined  not  to  see.  With 
their  scant  supply  of  clothing,  all  torn 
and  ragged,  closely  gathered  around 
their  shivering  frames,  and  huddling 
in  squads,  they  were  more  like  hogs  on 
our  Tennessee  farms  than  free-born 
sons  of  liberty.  They  would  have  af- 
forded a  unique  and  graphic  view  for 
the  skill  of  a  finished  artist.  The  next 
morning  many  of  the  men  were  so 
very  tired  from  the  previous  day's 
march  and  their  hungry  condition  that 
it  was  quite  difficult  to  rise  from  the 
places  where  they  had  lain  during  the 
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night.  After  rising,  they  could 
scarcely  move.  Thus,  without  sleep 
or  a  morsel  of  food,  they  passed  the 
first  day  and  night  on  the  long  road  to 
Mexico. 

The  sun  rose,  and  with  its  splendor 
came  its  soothing  rays  upon  the  be- 
numbed limbs  of  the  poor  prisoners, 
and  soon  they  were  ordered  to  march. 
Previous  to  starting  on  the  journey, 
Salazar  rode  up  on  his  dashing 
charger,  followed  by  two  of  his  sol- 
diers on  foot,  carrying  a  large  leather 
bag,  resembling  the  old  style  United 
States  mail  chain  bag.  This  was  used 
by  the  Mexicans  as  a  provision,  or 
biscuit  bag,  and  now  contained  about 
three  pecks  of  crumbs  and  pieces  of 
broken  crackers,  and  perhaps  thirty  or 
forty  whole  small  crackers,  which 
Salazar  in  person  proceeded  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  180  or  190  half-starved 
prisoners,  who  were  called  up  to  him 
as  he  sat  on  horseback.  Thus  as  he 
sat,  his  two  menials  elevated  the  bag 
convenient  to  his  reach.  He  gathered 
handful  after  handful,  and  tossed  the 
crumbs  high  in  the  air.  They  fell 
promiscuously  on  the  ground,  or  on 
heaps  of  stone  round  about.  This 
was  done  to  produce  a  scramble 
amongst  the  prisoners  for  rations 
issued  by  a  demon  to  starving  men. 
His  craven  soul  seemed  to  enjoy  this 
display  of  hellish  torture  to  an  extent 
indescribable.  In  this  display  he 
would  frequently  break  out  in  vulgar 
epithets,  such  as  dogs,  wolves  and 
skunks,  and  many  others,  by  which  he 
designated  these  poor  starving  Texans. 

This  scramble  for  a  few  crumbs 
of  bread  showed  too  plainly  that  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  now  going  on, 
the  strong  w.ould  prove  too  much  for 
the  weak.  The  starving  condition  of 
the  men  dispelled  all  the  kinder  feel- 
ings for  each  other.  The  question 
was  one  of  necessity — a  struggle  to 


prolong  life — and  they  were  little  re- 
moved from  beasts  of  the  field,  so  far 
as  feelings  of  generosity  extended. 
The  men  would  rush  upon  the  falling 
pieces  of  bread  with  doggish  avidity. 
The  satisfaction  with  which  Salazar 
and  his  officers  witnessed  the  furious 
efforts  of  the  poor  starving  prisoners 
was  a  dreadful  picture  of  the  depravity 
of  man. 

Sore  and  stiff  in  every  bone,  joint 
and  muscle,  the  poor  prisoners  re- 
sumed the  second  day's  march. 
Many  of  the  men  were  at  first  hardly 
able  to  hobble  along  over  the  rough 
road  and  steep  hills  lying  between  the 
Rio  Pecos  and  the  Kio  Grande.  As 
the  cool  morning  mist  began  to  clear 
away  and  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun 
gradually  affected  the  atmosphere,  the 
stiffness  and  soreness  was  reduced, 
and  the  men  soon  resumed  their  usual 
speed  and  activity.  At  this  point  near 
the  Rio  Pecos  the  road  forked,  the 
right-hand  branch  leading  to  Santa 
Fe,  twelve  miles  to  the  north ;  the  left- 
hand,  which  the  command  took,  lead- 
ing to  the  Rio  Grande.  After  a  march 
of  thirty  miles,  they  halted  just  at 
night,  at  a  small  rancho  belonging  to  a 
Mexican,  whose  name  was  Pino,  a 
brother  of  a  wretch  near  San  Miguel, 
who  had  been  exceedingly  cruel  to  the 
prisoners.  During  this  day  many  of 
the  prisoners'  feet  became  very  sore, 
which  made  walking  excessively  an- 
noying. That  evening  one  pint  of  meal 
was  issued  to  each  man,  no  other  kind 
nor  quantity  of  food  was  given;  the 
prisoners  were  driven  into  a  sheep  cot 
for  safe  keeping  for  the  night.  Sala- 
zar, having  satisfied  himself  that  none 
of  them  was  missing,  went  to  more 
comfortable  quarters.  This  sheep  cot, 
or  pen,  was  a  mud-wall  enclosure, 
which  partially  broke  off  the  biting 
north  wind  which  swept  down  from 
the  snow-clad  mountains  near  by. 

So  cold  and  uncomfortable  was  the 
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night,  that  the  prisoners  were  truly 
glad  to  hear  the  order  to  march  next 
morning,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
two  successive  nights  of  sleep  and  a 
two  days'  march  of  sixty  miles  over  a 
rough  and  hilly  road.  They  learned 
through  Pino  that  on  the  day  previous 
General  McLeod,  Antonio  Navarro, 
Dr.  Whitacre,  Captains  Houghton  and 
Sutton,  and  some  others  had  passed 
under  guard  from  Santa  Fe.  Both 
guard  and  prisoners  were  mounted, 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  humane  and  kind  officer,  Colonel 
Quintana.  During  the  two  previous 
nights  several  of  the  prisoners  were 
frostbitten,  and  after  marching  some 
hours,  their  feet  began  to  swell,  giving 
much  pain,  but  fortunately  the  Rio 
Grande  was  struck,  and  the  valley  road 
was  so  level  and  sandy  that  walking 
was  attended  with  little  inconvenience. 
This  day's  journey  was  much  longer, 
and  when  ordered  toJialt  for  the  night, 
many  of  the  prisoners  bathed  their 
swollen  feet  and  ankles.  Salazar  had 
issued  a  miserable  pittance  of  barley 
bread,  too  stale  and  hard  to  be  eaten 
without  soaking  it  in  water.  He  said 
that  Armijo  had  ordered  that  the  pris- 
oners should  be  tied  each  night,  but, 
as  they  were  very  tired,  "his  human- 
ity" prevented  him  from  carrying  out 
this  order.  After  placing  a  strong 
guard  around  the  prisoners,  he  coolly 
remarked:  "If  a  single  man  is  missing 
in  the  morning,  the  whole  party  will 
be  shot."  There  was  no  occasion  for 
such  a  senseless  order.  The  prisoners 
were  too  completely  starved,  worn 
down,  and  sore-footed  to  attempt  any 
enterprise  demanding  physical  exer- 
tion. 

The  morning  rays  of  the  genial  sun 
gave  gladness  to  the  poor  prisoners, 
to  whom  the  chilly  and  sleepless  night 
brought  no  recuperation.  By  daylight 
next  day,  and  without  food,  at  that, 


an  order  was  given  to  march.  Before 
noon  we  reached  the  village  of  Santa 
Domingo,  a  distance  of  six  leagues,  or 
eighteen  miles.  At  this  place  the  in- 
habitants, male  and  female,  came  out 
to  the  road  to  see  the  "Texicanos." 
The  women,  as  usual,  brought  food  of 
various  kinds  and  gave  to  the  famish- 
ing prisoners.  Tears  flowed  freely 
from  many  female  eyes  as  the  women, 
viewing  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
poor  prisoners,  cried  out  in  sympathy, 
"Peobrecitos  !" 

After  leaving  Santa  Domingo  in  a 
short  march,  we  came  to  San  Fillipe, 
near  the  Rio  Grande.  The  course  of 
travel  was  nearly  due  south.  The 
women  of  this  town  manifested  a 
charity  and  sympathy  which  can  never 
be  obliterated  from  the  mind  and  soul 
of  the  true  men  who  were  the  recipi- 
ents of  such  deeds  done  in  behalf  of 
strangers  and  foreigners  by  these  rude, 
uncultured  Mexican  women.  The 
citizens  of  Santa  Domingo  were  bitter 
in  their  denunciation  of  Armijo  and 
even  more  severe  against  Salazar ;  they 
expressed  their  regret  that  the  Texan 
prisoners  had  fallen  into  the  latter's 
hands. 

A  small  village  called  Algodnes, 
near  the  Rio  Grande,  was  reached  just 
at  nightfall.  The  wind  blew  quite  a 
gale,  and  the  cold  was  intense.  George 
Van  Ness,  who  was  our  interpreter, 
requested  of  Salazar  that  shelter  might 
be  provided  for  all  the  prisoners  during 
this  severely  cold  night.  At  his  ur- 
gent solicitation,  two  small  adjoining 
rooms  were  furnished ;  one  door  served 
as  the  only  entrance,  with  one  nar- 
row door  connecting  the  two  rooms. 
The  front  room  had  one  small  win- 
dow, twelve  by  eighteen  inches,  with 
bars,  and  was  the  only,  avenue  for 
fresh  air  for  both  rooms,  when  the 
outside  door  was  shut.  About  one 
hundred  and  eighty  men  were  forced 
into    these    rooms,    each    fifteen    by 
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-eighteen  feet.  This  space  could  only 
contain  the  men  standing;  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  lie  down.  With 
such  a  densely-packed  house  breathing 
and  rebreathing  the  same  atmosphere, 
suffocation  was  threatened,  confusion 
arose  among  the  men,  and  a  rush  for 
the  door  was  made  to  force  it  open, 
but  the  attempt  failed.  The  prisoners 
-cried  vehemently  to  the  sentinel  that 
the  men  would  all  suffocate  without 
iresh  air,  and  then,  by  a  united  pres- 
sure against  the  door,  it  was  partly 
opened.  This  gave  some  relief  to  those 
nearest  the  door. 

Buchanan  became  sick  and  giddy 
with  indescribable  sensations,  as  he 
thought  of  the  re-enactment  of  the 
"Black  Hole  of  Calcutta"  tragedy, 
with  its  awful  train  of  horrors.  At 
last  the  sentinel  at  the  door  was  heard 
to  say  that  Salazar  had  consented  that 
fifty  men  might  pass  out;  the  nearest 
fifty  were  turned  out.  This  still  left 
Buchanan  inside.  The  crowd  was  yet 
so  dense  that  he  crawled  on  the  shoul- 
ders and  heads  of  the  standing  men, 
and  by  this  mean  reached  the  door. 

The  sentinel  on  duty  entertained,  by 
reason  of  some  friendly  act  of  Buch- 
anan's while  on  the  march,  a  kindly 
feeling  toward  him,  and  upon  his  so- 
licitation and  promise  not  to  attempt  to 
escape,  but  to  lie  down  on  the  ground 
at  his  feet,  and  not  to  give  him  any 
trouble,  Buchanan  was  allowed  to 
come  out  of  the  house  and  remain  un- 
til daybreak.  The  wind  blew  his  hat 
away  and  his  thin  blanket  was  too 
short  to  extend  below  his  knees. 
Under  such  circumstances  there  was 
cause  for  him  to  fear  the  approach  of 
sudden  death,  and  the  grim  monster 
would  not  have  been  an  unwelcome 
guest. 

On  the  21st  day  of  October,  1841, 
Salazar  had  one  ear  of  corn  in  its  raw 
state  issued  to  each  man  as  his  day's 
ration.     The  march  on  that  day  was 


through  two  towns,  San  Dias  and 
Sandia.  The  women  came  out  in  great 
numbers  and  offered  all  the  relief  to 
the  prisoners  that  it  was  permitted 
them  to  bestow.  Many  instances  came 
within  our  own  observation  in  which 
women  had  baskets  and  trays,  filled 
with  edibles  for  the  poor  prisoners, 
knocked  out  of  their  hands  and  off 
their  heads  and  trampled  under  foot 
in  order  that  the  giving  of  food  to  the 
prisoners  should  be  stopped.  Not  only 
were  the  women  driven  away  from  the 
bestowal  of  their  small  supplies  of 
food,  but  in  numerous  instances  they 
were  beaten  with  swords  and  ridden 
over  by  the  common  soldiers,  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  Salazar,  while 
he  laughingly  encouraged  the  men  in 
their  vulgar  oaths  and  cruel  treatment 
of  their  own  countrywomen. 

In  San  Dias  and  Sandia  Salazar 
permitted  the  prisoners  to  stop  only  a 
few  minutes  at  each  place.  He  hur- 
ried them  on,  as  if  to  worry,  or  annoy, 
or  punish  them  merely  to  satisfy  the 
mean  and  craven  propensity  of  a  vul- 
gar mind.  The  command  marched  a 
long  way  that  day ;  they  were  tired  and 
nearly  ready  to  drop  with  exhaustion 
when  they  finally  reached  a  village 
called  Alanada.  At  this  place  the 
prisoners  were  huddled  into  a  stock 
pen,  inclosed  by  a  mud  wall,  like 
that  at  Pinco's  rancho,  without  any 
protection  from  the  cold.  The  next 
morning  another  ear  of  dry  corn  was 
the  only  thing  issued  for  that  day's  ra- 
tions, after  which  they  resumed  the 
day's  march.  Before  noon  they 
reached  a  beautiful  and  lively  town, 
called  Albroquerqua,  which  was  lo- 
cated in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  looking, 
fertile  country  in  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation. From  this-  place  the  pris- 
oners were  hurried  onward;  it  was 
said  that  the  occasion  of  hurry  was  to 
prevent  the  women  of  the  place  the 
satisfaction  of  giving  something  to  eat 
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to  these  starving  prisoners.  Had  they 
been  allowed  to  stop  only  one  hour  in 
Albroquerqua  the  women  would  have 
provided  for  their  wants ;  but,  as  usual, 
Salazar  anticipated  the  kind  and 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  female  in- 
habitants of  the  place. 

The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  be- 
tween Santa  Fe  and  the  Dead  Man's 
Journey  is  settled  by  a  population  com- 
posed partly  of  Indians  and  partly  of 
Spanish.  They  are  industrious  and 
thrifty.  The  women  are  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world.  That  which  at- 
tracts and  most  enlists  interest  from 
the  traveler  in  New  Mexico  is  its 
women.  Their  beauty  and  charity  are 
most  extraordinary,  as  has  been  at- 
tested by  all  travelers  who  have  visited 
that  country. 

General  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  who  vis- 
ited this  country  as  early  as  1807,  in 
his  narrative  speaks  in  glowing  terms 
of  the  beauty  and  gentleness  of  the 
daughters  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  its  adjacent  country.  Gen- 
eral Pike  lived  until  1844,  and  there 
is  no  better  judge  of  comeliness  in  the 
gentler  sex.  Mr.  Buchanan  most  thor- 
oughly agrees  with  Mr.  George  W. 
Kendall  in  his  handsome  tribute  to 
their  beauty  and  taste. 

The  dress  worn  by  the  females  of 
New  Mexico  is  a  cotton  or  linen  chem- 
ise, and  a  blue  or  red  short  woolen  pet- 
ticoat; frequently  among  the  more 
wealthy  the  latter  is  made  of  a  gaudy, 
figured  merino,  imported  expressly  for 
the  purpose.  These  simple  articles  of 
raiment  are  usually  made  with  no  little 
degree  of  neatness,  the  chemise  in  par- 
ticular being,  in  many  cases,  of  elab- 
orately worked  designs,  with  flowers 
and  different  conceits,  while  the  edges 
are  tastefully  decbrated  with  ruffles,  or 
laces  if  they  can  be  procured. 

On  first  entering  the  country  the 
Anglo-Saxon  traveler  who  has  been 
used  to  see  the  gentler  sex  of  his  na- 


tive land  in  more  full — and  perhaps  I 
should  say  more  becoming — costume 
feels  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  Eve- 
like and  scanty  garments  of  the  fe- 
males he  meets.  He  thinks  they  are 
half-dressed,  and  wonders  how  they 
can  have  the  indelicacy,  as  he  would 
deem  it  at  home,  to  appear  before  him 
in  dishabille,  but  he  soon  learns  that  it 
is  the  custom  and  universal  fashion  of 
the  country.  To  use  a  common  Yankee 
expression,  "the  women  don't  know  no 
better."  He  soon  learns  to  look  with 
some  leniency  at  these  little  deficiencies 
of  dress.  By  and  by  he  is  even  led  to 
think  that  the  dress  of  the  women — 
among  whom  fate,  business,  or  a  desire 
to  see  the  world  may  have  driven  him 
— is  really  graceful  and  even  becom- 
ing. Among  the  Mexican  women, 
young  and  old,  corsets  are  unknown, 
and  by  a  majority  of  them  are  unheard 
of.  I  have  traveled  from  Santa  Fe  to 
Vera  Cruz  without  seeing  a  single 
gown  in  anywise  resembling  those 
worn  by  the  women  of  the  United 
States  or  of  Europe;  all  the  Mexican 
women  that  I  saw  during  my  travel 
were  dressed  in  the  same  native  style 
and  with  the  same  abandon.  In  con- 
sequence, as  one  may  readily  imagine, 
the  form  of  the  gentler  sex  obtains  a 
roundness  which  the  divinity  of  tight 
lacing  never  allows  her  votaries. 

The  Mexican  belles  have  studied, 
too,  their  personal  comfort  in  the  cos- 
tume they  have  adopted,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  the  prettier  of  the  dark- 
eyed  "sefioras"  of  the  northern  de- 
partments without  acknowledging 
that  their  personal  appearance  and 
attractions  are  materially  enhanced 
by  the  neglige  style.  Moore's  beauti- 
ful lines  to  Nora  Creina  appear  to  ap- 
ply especially  to  the  Mexican  girls,  for 
their  dress  certainly  leaves — 

"Every  beauty  free 
To  sink  or  swim,  as  heaven  pleases." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Ingram  Crockett 


I  HAD  no  sooner  taken  rooms  at 
No.  27  West  street  than  I  heard 
of  the  man  across  the  way ;  a  peculiar 
fellow,  I  was  told,  called  Grant — Hugh 
Grant,  a  newcomer.  Whence  he  came, 
or  why,  no  one  seemed  to  know.  He 
had  been  driven  directly  from  the  sta- 
tion to  the  house  across  the  street, 
where  rooms  had  been  prepared  for 
him  in  a  small  ell  at  the  rear  of  the 
building.  A  secluded  place,  almost 
hidden  by  an  overgrown  osage  hedge. 

One  night,  about  a  month  after  I 
had  met  Grant,  I  lay  awake  thinking 
of  him.  He  had  impressed  me  deeply. 
He  was  past  middle  age,  white  haired, 
erect,  and  of  marked  quality;  now 
genial,  all  light  and  warmth;  again 
strange,  reserved,  almost  sinister.  At 
last,  finding  that  I  could  not  sleep,  I 
got  up  and  went  to  the  window.  It 
was  past  midnight.  The  gibbous 
moon  lay  white  on  the  treetops.  The 
air  was  sweet  and  warm. 

But  it  was  not  the  quiet  beauty  of 
the  scene  that  fixed  my  attention. 
From  an  upper  window  in  Grant's 
house  a  light  shone.  We  thought  that 
that  part  of  the  house  was  unoccupied. 
But  now  a  light,  as  if  from  a  lamp,  lay 
yellow  across  the  whiteness  of  the 
moonlight.  Who  had  moved  in,  I 
wondered;  or  was  Grant  given  to 
prowling  about  the  old  house  at  night  ? 

The  next  morning  I  walked  slowly 
down  a  side  street  and  had  a  good  look 
at  the  house  from  that  point  of  view. 
It  rose  dingily,  out  of  the  blossoming 
apple  trees  of  an  old  garden,  three 
stories  high,  mottled  with  age,  the 
windows   staring — all   except   two  in 


the  second  story  that  were  bright  and 
softened  by  white,  unlooped  curtains. 

It  was  from  one  of  these  windows 
that  the  light  had  shone  the  night  be- 
fore. 

Several  days  later  I  met  an  old  ex- 
pressman of  our  street,  and  asked  him 
if  we  hadn't  a  new  neighbor. 

"Reckon  you  mean  over  at  Mr. 
Grant's,"  he  answered.  "Yes,  sir,  I 
brought  a  lady  over  there  a  night  or 
two  ago.  Took  her  to  be  Mr.  Grant's 
daughter,  sir.  Carried  her  trunk  in; 
haven't  seen  her  since." 

The  old  man  looked  at  me  inquir- 
ingly. 

"Oh,"  I  said,  lightly,  "I  was  just 
wondering  who  it  could  be — that's  all." 

A  week  passed.  Singularly  enough, 
only  one  or  two  persons  seemed  to 
know  of  the  occupancy  of  that  upper 
room.  Grant  never  mentioned  it;  in- 
deed, he  was  not  at  all  given  to  dis- 
cussing himself  or  his  affairs.  But  on 
general  subjects  he  talked  very  freely 
and  frankly  with  me.  It  was  in  these 
conversations  that  I  first  observed  the 
psychical  peculiarity  that  I  have  men- 
tioned— always  puzzling,  and  at  times 
even  startling. 

One  day  we  had  a  delightful  walk 
together.  Never  had  I  felt  the  charm 
of  his  manner  and  conversation  so 
fully.  As  we  drew  near  the  corner 
where  we  usually  separated,  he  said, 
abruptly:  "By  the  way,  do  you  care 
for  art?" 

"I  know  very  little  about  it,"  I  re- 
plied. "I  like  good  oictures — I  pre- 
sume you  mean  that  art  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "Some  time  I  must 
show  you  my  picture." 

(4T1) 
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He  looked  at  me  keenly,  his  eyes 
narrowing. 

"No  one  has  ever  seen  it  but  me,"  he 
continued,  "but  I  think  you  have  the 
appreciative  spirit." 

"You  pay  me  a  great  compliment," 
I  answered,  "I  should  not,  however, 
have  taken  you  for  an  artist,  Mr. 
Grant,  and  there,  you  see,  my  intuition 
was  at  fault." 

"That  is  not  the  point,"  he  said. 
"Wait  until  you  see  my  picture.  I  can 
trust  your  candor." 

"Candid  critics  are  not  often  agree- 
able," I  answered,  laughing. 

"Yet,  sir,  I  am  compelled  to  show 
you  this  picture — you  of  all  men!  I 
feel  that  we  are  brought  together  for 
this  purpose." 

"Now,  that  is  extremely  serious,"  I 
said,  lightly.  "But  suppose  I  cannot 
come?  I  shall  be  in  the  city  only  a 
short  time,  and,  in  any  event,  I  am 
sure  your  daughter  is  a  better  judge  of 
your  work  than  I,  and  had  already 
commended  it." 

It  was  a  bold  stroke,  but  once  start- 
ed, it  was  delivered  almost  before  I 
knew  it. 

He  faced  me  squarely.  "Did  I  men- 
tion my  daughter  ?  I  have  forgotten," 
he  said,  slowly.  "However,  you  can 
and  will  come.    Good-bye !" 

It  was  a  damp,  gray  afternoon  when 
I  entered  Grant's  gate  in  answer  to  his 
strange  invitation  definitely  repeated 
the  day  before — such  an  afternoon  as 
sometimes  rises,  like  a  dreary  memory, 
out  of  the  ashes  of  winter  to  chill  the 
promise  of  spring.  The  birds  were 
silent,  the  trees  were  clothed  in  half- 
congealed  moisture  that  subdued  their 
budding  emerald  and  red;  indeed,  it 
seemed  that  spring  was  dead,  leaving 
her  unfinished  work  as  a  mute  appeal. 

Grant  came  to  the  door  in  answer  to 
my  knock.  He  was  dressed  with  more 
than  usual  care,  and  there  was  in  his 


manner — in  his  eyes,  especially- 
genuine  a  welcome  that  I  was  instantly 
warmed  and  cheered.  The  look  he 
gave  me,  as  he  took  my  hand,  was  that 
of  a  frank,  generous  soul  without  a 
trace  of  melancholia  or  animism. 

A  large  easy  chair  was  drawn  up 
before  the  old-fashioned  grate,  in 
which  there  was  a  bright  little  fire. 

"You  shall  sit  in  my  favorite  chair 
for  the  honor  of  this  visit,"  he  said. 
"I  have  kindled  a  fire  for  you  as  an 
offering  to  the  beautiful.  "Do  you 
know,  Cornwall,"  he  continued,  seat- 
ing himself  and  extending  his  hands 
toward  the  blazing  fagots,  as  if  in 
benediction,  "that  I  am  somewhat  of  a 
fire  worshiper?  What  is  purer,  what 
symbolizes  the  spirit  so  perfectly?  It 
is  the  soul  of  the  invisible  moving  in 
all." 

"I  admit  it,  Mr.  Grant,  since  you 
have  brought  me  out  of  the  cold,  and 
have  given  me  a  place  at  your  hearth- 
side.  Here,  and  now,  your  creed  is 
most  beneficent." 

"Allow  me  to  pledge  you  in  a  fine 
old  vintage,"  he  said,  placing  a  de- 
canter and  a  couple  of  glasses  on  the 
table.  "Hold  it  up,  that  it  may  catch 
the  light.  How  the  fire  god  laughs  in 
it!    Here's  to  him." 

"Delightful!"  I  exclaimed,  and  we 
sipped  our  glasses  in  silence. 

Glancing  dreamily  about  the  room  I 
noticed  a  large  photograph  on  the 
mantel,  the  picture  of  a  young  woman. 
I  rose  impulsively,  took  the  picture  in 
my  hand,  and  stood  gazing  on  that 
lovely  face.  Different  and  yet  the 
same  my  heart  had  pictured — the  same 
large,  steadfast  eyes,  the  same  broad 
brow,  the  same  charming  mouth,  yet 
all  touched  with  sadness,  as  of  a  sor- 
row bravely  borne,  but  whose  shadow 
could  not  be  wholly  dispelled. 

Grant  still  sat  looking  into  the  fire, 
his  empty  glass  in  his  hand. 

"Tis  a  fine  art— that  of  silence," 
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he  said,  at  last  rising  and  replacing  his 
glass  on  the  tray,  "and  blessed  be  he 
who  takes  it  to  heart." 

"It  is  a  photograph  of  my  daugh- 
ter," he  observed,  looking  at  me.  "She 
will  be  in  presently." 

I  stammered  my  thanks  for  the  pros- 
pective pleasure  of  meeting  her,  and 
apologized  for  my  rudeness  in  having 
taken  the  photograph  from  the  mantel. 

"Do  not  say  another  word,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  Grant,  coming  over  to  me 
and  putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
"I  will  have  no  apologies  from  you. 
Come,  'tis  the  very  hour  to  show  you 
my  picture !" 

"Nothing  lovelier  than  this,  I  am 
sure,"  I  ventured  to  remark. 

He  looked  at  me  steadily.  "No,"  he 
said,  slowly,  then  swayed  suddenly, 
and  would  have  fallen  had  I  not  caught 
him  and  supported  him  to  a  chair. 

"A  slight  heart  trouble,"  he  gasped, 
lines  of  agony  on  his  face. 

"Let  me  go  for  a  doctor  at  once,"  I 
urged ;  "or  have  you  a  telephone  ?" 

"No,  I  will  be  myself  in  a  moment," 
he  replied. 

As  he  was  speaking  the  door  to  an 
inner  apartment  opened  and  a  young 
woman  came  in  quickly  and  knelt  by 
his  side  and  put  her  arm  about  his 
neck. 

How  beautiful  she  was  as  she  knelt 
there,  the  lamplight  falling  on  her  up- 
turned face. 

"Sir,"  she  said  to  me,  "my  father  is 
ill — too  ill  to  see  anyone." 

"But  cannot  I  be  of  some  assistance? 
I  do  not  like  to  leave  you  alone,"  I 
said. 

"Stay,  by  all  means  stay,  my  dear 
Cornwall,"  said  Grant,  half  rising. 
"A  slight  dizziness,  my  dear,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  his  daughter. 
"Nothing  alarming,  I  assure  you.  Al- 
low me  to  present  my  friend,  Mr. 
Cornwall.     We  were  just  talking  of 


my  picture  when  my  head  went  off  at  a 
tangent." 

Miss  Grant  gave  me  her  hand 
frankly,  and  at  the  touch  I  felt  that 
I  could  stay  a  thousand  years. 

"Then  I  shall  insist  that  you  sit  very 
quietly,  father,  and  leave  me  to  en- 
tertain Mr.  Cornwall.  You  have  been 
working  too  steadily  of  late  and  have 
overtaxed  yourself." 

"You  see,  my  dear  fellow,  how  we 
are  ruled,"  said  Grant,  smiling.  "But 
in  a  little  while,  my  dear,  I  shall  insist 
on  Mr.  Cornwall  giving  me  the  benefit 
of  his  company  in  behalf  of  my  art. 
He  is  too  good  a  critic  to  lose  lightly." 

"Indeed!"  said  Miss  Grant,  looking 
me  over  to  my  complete  bewilderment.. 
"Then  I  shall  show  him  some  of  my 
work  that  I  confess  I  am  incapable  of 
judging.  Come  with  me,  if  you  please,. 
Mr.  Cornwall."  She  made  me  a  bow 
and  led  the  way  to  the  bookcase. 

"For  some  time,  Miss  Grant,"  I 
said,  "your  father  has  been  pleased  to 
commend  me  as  an  art  critic,  and  that 
I  am  an  excellent  one  was  confirmed  in 
his  presence  tonight  when  I  pro- 
nounced that  on  the  mantel  a  beautiful 
picture." 

"All  of  which  proves  to  me  con- 
clusively," she  answered,  looking  at 
me  calmly,  "that  in  such  matters  your 
judgment  is  at  fault.  But  you  shall 
have  a  fair  trial.  What  do  you  think 
of  these?" 

She  opened  the  bookcase  and  took 
out  a  portfolio  containing  a  number  of 
pretty  water-color  sketches. 

"Beautiful !"  I  said  over  the  first,  a 
marine,  "beautiful !" 

But  I  was  looking  at  her,  and  not 
at  the  picture. 

She  glanced  over  her  shoulder  at 
her  father,  who  was  still  sitting  mo- 
tionless before  the  fire.  Then  she  bent 
toward  me  and  said  in  a  low  tone: 
"My  father  has  asked  you  to  look  at 
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his  picture  tonight.  You  must  not  do 
so." 

Her  manner  was  most  serious. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said.  "Will 
you — but,  no,  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
your  reason." 

"I  have  a  reason  that  you  will  un- 
derstand at  once.  My  father  has  heart 
trouble.  Excitement  is  dangerous  for 
him.  The  picture  he  has  invited  you 
to  see  excites  him  as  nothing  else  does. 
I  ask  as  a  friend  that  you  will  quietly 
withdraw  as  soon  as  possible." 

I  bowed  in  silence  and  put  up  the 
portfolio. 

"May  I  not  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  again  at  some  more  oppor- 
tune time?"  I  asked,  as  she  gave  me 
her  hand  with  a  low  "good-night." 

"I  cannot  say  now,"  she  replied. 
"My  time  is  so  fully  occupied.    If  my 

father's   health   should  improve " 

she  paused  and  looked  down. 

"But  do  you  never  walk  abroad  with 
him  ?  Are  you  not  confining  yourself 
too  closely  ? ' 

"Oh,  I  have  my  flowers,  and  this 
interesting  old  house,  and  the  big  gar- 
den out  there." 

Grant  wheeled  his  chair  abruptly, 
startling  us. 

"What?  Going  so  early?"  he  said, 
coming  over  to  us.  "No,  you  must  not 
go  yet,  Cornwall.  My  dear,  Mr.  Corn- 
wall is  my  guest  tonight,  and  I  insist 
on  his  staying." 

She  looked  at  me,  entreating  me 
with  her  eyes. 

"An  engagement,  Mr.  Grant,"  I 
said,  moving  toward  the  door. 

"An  engagement  with  me,  was  it 
not,  sir?"  replied  Grant,  standing  very 
erect. 

I  paused  irresolutely. 

"But  your  health,  Mr.  Grant— I  fear 
you  are  not  well  enough  to  exert  your- 
self." 

He  came  very  close  to  me,  and  hold- 


ing me  with  his  wonderful  eyes,  he 
said  in  a  low,  even  tone:  "You  will 
stay,  Cornwall.  I  have  waited  for  you 
a  long  time." 

I  stood  as  one  bereft  of  will  power, 
and  saw,  as  in  a  dream,  Grant's  daugh- 
ter glide  from  the  room.  At  the  door 
she  turned  for  a  moment  with  a  glance 
that  called  me,  and  I  took  one  step 
toward  her. 

"Come!"  said  a  voice  I  knew  too 
well.  Grant  stood  before  me,  the  very 
embodiment  of  kindly  hospitality,  and 
we  were  alone  in  the  room. 

I  looked  around  half  dazed. 

"I  think  you  have  been  dreaming 
over  your  glass,"  said  Grant.  "But  as 
I  am  also  a  dreamer,  I  pardon  you. 
Come!" 

He  moved  toward  a  door  and  I  fol- 
lowed him.  We  passed  through  sev- 
eral apartments  and  up  a  narrow  flight 
of  stairs  that  led  to  a  large  central 
hall  in  the  second  story  of  the  main 
building.  Through  the  dim  windows 
at  each  end  of  this  once  handsome 
hall  the  last  light  of  day  fell  gloomily. 

Grant  walked  quickly,  and  about 
midway  the  hall  paused  before  a  door. 

"This  is  the  room,"  he  said. 

The  door  swung  open  with  a  creak, 
and  for  a  moment  I  could  see  nothing 
distinctly,  the  room  was  so  dark. 

"Come  this  way,"  said  Grant,  tak- 
ing my  hand.  "Sit  here,  you  will  get 
accustomed  to  the  gloom  in  a  little 
while." 

He  led  me  forward,  seated  me  in  an 
armchair,  and  disappeared.  Presently, 
one  by  one,  objects  began  to  shape 
themselves  out  of  the  darkness.  First 
a  table  with  curiously  distorted  legs 
ending  in  claws ;  then  a  slender  chair, 
with  a  high,  gothic  back;  and,  far- 
ther on,  between  the  heavily  curtained 
windows,  a  large  frame  holding 
blotches  of  white,  and  a  face  whose 
outlines  I   could  not   distinguish.     I 
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arose  and  went  over  to  it,  and  found  it 
to  be  the  oil  portrait  of  a  young  man, 
whose  beardless  face  was  marked 
across  the  cheek  with  a  livid  streak, 
as  if  from  the  cut  of  a  whip. 

There  was  something  strangely  fa- 
miliar about  this  picture.  I  had  as- 
suredly seen  it  before,  but  where? 
Was  this  the  work  that  Grant  wanted 
me  to  see?  Puzzled,  and  with  my 
memory  groping  amid  elusive  scenes 
of  the  past,  where  faces  seemed  to 
lead  me  on  only  to  mock  me,  I  stood 
looking  up  at  the  age-marred  canvas. 
After  awhile,  I  could  not  tell  how  long, 
I  heard  voices — at  first  faint,  far 
away,  but  gradually  growing  stronger. 
I  listened  intently,  but  could  not  catch 
the  words.  The  tones  were  of  one 
person  entreating,  a  woman's  voice; 
the  other  cold,  positive.  Suddenly  the 
voices  ceased. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

I  turned  quickly.  Grant  stood  be- 
fore me. 

"Think  of  it?  Is  this  the  picture 
you  promised  to  show  me?"  I  asked. 

"Can  you  think  so?"  he  replied. 
"This  is  a  very  commonplace  thing. 
But  the  face  is  handsonie — a  face  to 
fascinate  a  woman — is  it  not  ?" 

"But,  Mr.  Grant,"  I  said,  "there  is 
one  remarkable  thing  connected  with 
this  painting,  to  me,  at  least,  even  if 
it  be  commonplace,  as  you  suggest.  I 
have  seen  it  before,  but  where  I  can- 
not say.    Is  it  a  portrait?" 

"Perhaps — who  knows?"  he  an- 
swered ;  "nor  is  it  remarkable  that  you 
should  have  seen  it  before.  I  bought 
it  at  a  sale  of  old  pictures,  and  I  have 
carried  it  about  for  years;  or,  rather, 
it  has  followed  me  about,  for  it  has 
always  been  among  the  rubbish  that 
attends  my  movings.  But  we  must 
have  a  light — this  is  too  dim  for  our 
purpose — and  you  must  go  back  to 
your  chair.    There  is  everything  in  the 


point  of  view  in  looking  at  a  true  pic- 
ture." 

Mechanically  I  seated  myself  again 
in  the  armchair  I  had  been  given  when 
I  first  entered  the  room.  In  a  few 
moments  a  soft  light  was  thrown,  from 
behind  a  screen,  on  a  large  canvas  at 
the  end  of  the  room.  This  canvas 
was  framed  in  deep  red  curtains  that 
had  been  looped  about  it  in  somber 
folds,  giving  it  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  stage;  but  it  was  ab- 
solutely bare.  Grant  stood  a  few  feet 
from  me,  his  arms  folded,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  mine.  I  waited  for  him  to 
speak,  but  for  fully  a  minute  he  stood 
motionless,  without  a  word. 

"The  critic  is  ready,"  I  said,  but 
where  is  the  picture  ?" 

Grant  neither  moved  nor  shifted  his 
eyes  from  mine. 

"What  do  you  see?"  he  asked, 
quietly. 

"See!"  I  answered,  with  a  feeble 
laugh,  "why  as  beautiful  a  blank  as  a 
critic  of  my  caliber  ever  looked  upon." 

"Look  again!"  he  said,  more  in- 
tensely.   "What  do  you  see  now  ?" 

"Absolutely  nothing;  what  is  there 
to  see?" 

"Look !    Look  with  me !  with  me !" 

As  he  spoke  he  glided  to  my  chair, 
laid  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  stooped 
until  his  face  came  on  a  level  with 
mine. 

"Now,  now !"  he  whispered. 

I  was  conscious  of  a  vague  protest, 
and  then  came  a  peculiar  sensation  of 
transition  out  of  myself,  forgetfulness, 
and  an  awakening  with  a  new  in- 
tensity of  vision  that  bent  me  forward 
while  I  clutched  the  arms  of  my  chair 
with  a  grip  of  iron.  For  I  saw  there 
on  the  canvas  a  smooth  garden  walk 
overarched  with  the  new  foliage  of 
May,  silvered  with  the  full  moon.  In 
the  foreground  stood  a  crabtree  beau- 
tiful in  green,  in  little  drifts  of  bloom, 
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pinkish  white.  Bordering  the  walk 
were  snowballs,  fiery  japonicas,  bridal 
wreath,  and  prostrate  among  them 
was  a  man,  one  hand  grasping  a 
sword,  the  other  gripped  upon  his 
breast,  the  moonlight  falling  upon  his 
face,  white  and  set  in  the  death  agony. 
And  the  face  of  the  man  bending  over 
it?  A  face  distorted  with  hate — the 
lips  drawn  back,  the  teeth  clenched, 
the  lines  of  the  brow  concentrated  in 
a  dark  cleft  between  the  eyebrows. 
Where  had  I  seen  it — that  high-arched 
nose  with  distended  nostrils,  those  nar- 
rowed lids  that  seemed  to  focus  the 
withering  fire  of  the  eyes  within?  I 
struggled  as  one  upon  whose  soul  is 
the  horror  of  madness,  who  catches  at 
gleams  of  memory  from  another 
world,  fantastic  lights  that  dance  be- 
tween objects  fearfully  distorted — and 
then,  with  the  exquisite  pain  of  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  eyes  of  one  long  blind, 
I  fell  forward  on  my  face. 

"Grant!"  I  cried,  starting  up  with 
full  consciousness  of  all  about  me — 
"Grant,  what  is  this  terrible  picture?" 

I  took  a  step  forward  and  stopped, 
drawing  my  hand  across  my  eyes,  be- 
wildered.   The  light  shone  softly  on  a 


bare  canvas,  around  which  were 
looped  heavy  red  curtains. 

urant  sat  with  his  back  toward  me, 
his  head  bowed,  but  at  the  sound  of 
my  voice  he  turned  and  the  light  fell 
full  upon  his  face. 

I  sprang  toward  him:  "Don't, 
Grant!"  I  cried.  "For  God's  sake, 
don't!  You  look  like  it — the  face 
there  in  the  picture!" 

He  rose  and  stood  for  a  moment 
staring  at  me.  Then  he  retreated.  I 
followed,  and  in  so  doing  I  caught 
sight  of  myself  in  a  large  mirror  and 
stood  shaken  with  fear.  My  face  was 
no  longer  mine,  but  the  face  of  the 
portrait,  of  the  dead  man  I  had  just 
seen  on  the  draped  canvas. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  cry — a 
fall — and  I  was  bending  over  Grant, 
who  lay  prostrate — dying — his  fea- 
tures softening  into  lines  of  peace. 

Mary  Grant  became  my  wife  a  short 
time  after  her  father's  death,  but  I 
have  never  mentioned  to  her  that  last 
dreadful  scene  in  all  its  details,  it  was 
so  dark  and  strange.  Was  it  pro- 
phetic of  some  "far-off  event"  to  come 
through  me,  or  was  it  a  terrible  mem- 
ory of  the  soul — who  can  tell  ? 
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A  HUNDRED  dollars,  Mignon, 
a  hundred  dollars,  cherie,"  cried 
Henri  Hartelle,  plunging  through  the 
swing  doors  of  the  little  garret  studio 
and  surprising  his  young  wife  over  a 
goblet  of  tea. 

"One  hundred,  Henri,  an'  wot  vor  ?" 

"For  La  Grieve,  Madam,  La  Grieve, 
the  flower  girl !" 

"Non,  impossible!" 

"But  oui,  Mignon." 

Then  smilingly  he  bent  and  covered 
her  sparkling  orbs  with  his  heavy 
palms.  "Just  think,  sweetheart,"  he 
rattled  on,  "just  think  how  we  worked 
and  worked  and  worked  on  that  pic- 
ture. Let  me  see,  the  sad,  tear-stained 
face,  the  yellow  kerchief  tumbling 
down  on  the  raven-black  hair,  the 
golden  earrings  in  the  gipsy  ears,  you 
did  all  these,  Mignon.  I  did  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  the  dimpled  arms,  and 
the  silver  and  gold  of  the  gown.  Such 
a  beautiful  gown !" 

"And  the  basket  of  flowers,  the  pop- 
pies and  the  violets,  ah,  such  bootiful 
flowers,  I  did  them,"  claimed  Mignon, 
mischievously. 

"An'  so  you  did,"  he  admitted  cheer- 
fully. "But  do  you  remember  when 
it  was  finished?" 

"Ma  foi !  Do  I  remember,"  she  re- 
peated, pouting  like  a  fretful  child,  "I 
who  admired  and  admired  and  ad- 
mired. But  we  did  not  put  our  names 
on  it,  mon  ami,  did  we?  Non,  we 
could  not  agree  which  did  the  most." 

"No,  no,  not  that,"  he  corrected 
quickly.  "Ferriard  is  accountable  for 
that,  Mignon.     He  has  some  strange 

No.  &-fl 


customers,  Ferriard,  who  buy  pictures 
when  they  have  no  signature.  If  they 
have  one,  he  says,  'Non,  non,  eet  vill 
not  do!   Eet  vill  not  do!" 

"I  see,"  chuckled  Mignon,  "zen 
Monsieur  Verriard  sold  La  Grieve 
because  she  had  no  signature?" 

"Precisely!  An'  who  bought  it? 
Ah,  my  dear,  that  I  do  not  know,* 
faltered  Henri.  "I  did  ask,  but  Fer- 
riard hedged,  'Ze  name?  Uh!  I  (my- 
self  not  know,  Monsieur  Hartelle/  he 
said." 

"Henri,"  said  Mignon,  sharply,  "he 
know,  en'  he  lie.  We  paint  no  more 
vor  Verriard !" 

"But  Mignon,"  remonstrated  Henri, 
"what's  in  a  name,  sweetheart?  And 
Ferriard  is  a  great  agent  for  sales ;  he 
has  ordered  another  picture.  Just 
think  how  poor  we  are,  and  two  more 
pictures  at  a  hundred  dollars,  and  we 
will  be  out  of  debt.  Ah,  Mignon,  we 
must  live !" 

"Voila!  Just  so,  Monsieur,"  she 
snapped,  "and  we  must  sell  —  sell  un- 
signed pictures !" 

She  paused  suddenly,  searching 
Henri's  cloudy  face  with  her  earnest, 
tender  little  eyes:  "Ah,  but  thou  art 
not  angry,  Monsieur,  with  Mignon?" 

"No,  little  one,  not  angry,  but  we 
must  do  as  Ferriard  says,  or  starve, 
and  you  would  not  like  to  starve?" 

"Non,"  agreed  Mignon,  shrugging 
her  shoulders  and  winking  bade  the 
tear  diamonds  which  had  gathered  in 
her  eyes.  She  had  lively  recollections 
of  the  day  when  Henri  had  been  re- 
duced to  one  quarter,  one  dime,  and 
one  nickel.     Oui!     as   little  as  that, 
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and  they  had  dinner  and  supper  to  get 
out  of  it,  Lala!  Henri's  father  had 
said,  "Get  out,"  when  foolish  Henri 
married  poor  little  Mignon.  Mon 
Pere  was  a  man  of  temper  and  few 
words,  certainement !  and  Henri  had 
not  expected  it  would  be  so  bad,  at 
least  not  quite,  and  that  was  why  he 
happened  to  be  so  tight. 

Ever  since,  however,  brave  little 
Mignon  had  faced  the  music,  and 
danced  to  it,  too.  She  had  been  a 
helpmeet,  not  a  help-eat,  to  Henri. 
Work,  work,  work,  all  the  time,  some- 
times in  millinery,  sometimes  in  stores, 
sometimes  in  restaurants,  but  oftener 
with  Madame  Benot.  Madam  hired 
girls  to  do  sweeping,  dusting,  and 
cleaning,  for  high-toned  customers  in 
the  avenoos,  and  the  wages  were  good. 
So  Mignon  swept  and  cleaned  and 
dusted  as  hard  as  she  could.  And  she 
made  dollars,  good  American  dollars, 
sometimes  more  in  a  day  than  Mon- 
sieur in  a  week.  But  Mignon  was 
not  the  one  to  cast  it  up  to  him.  She 
loved  Henri  as  he  loved  her,  and  she 
was  ever  on  the  lookout  to  help  him 
up  the  ladder  of  fame. 

One  day,  in  a  high-toned  quarter, 
when  dusting  the  pictures  in  a  private 
studio,  she  stopped  suddenly  in  front 
of  a  portrait.  Mais !  but  the  grisette 
had  a  sad,  tear-stained  face,  and  her 
rumpled  kerchief  was  yellow.  She 
had  ear-rings  in  her  ears,  and  her 
flowers  were  poppies  and  violets.  Her 
gown  was  silver  and  gold,  Mon  Dieu ! 
It  was  La  Grieve,  none  other!  And 
the  artist's  name,  "James  H.  Clay- 
born,"  in  big,  red  letters,  adorned  the 
right-hand  corner  next  the  frame. 

Mignon's  face  burned  crimson; 
dum,  dum.  dum,  went  her  heart,  and 
her  small  beady  eyes  scorched  into  the 
offending  signature.  "But  we  must 
live,  sweetheart,"  back  came  Henri's 
exasperating  words.       Bah!     and  La 


Grieve  wobbled  under  a  vicious  whisk- 
ing from  her  broom.  But,  hist !  some- 
one was  coming,  and  she  flashed  swift- 
ly into  a  narrow  passage  near  by. 

As  she  disappeared,  two  men,  talk- 
ing earnestly,  entered  the  studio.  One 
was  a  short,  dark  fellow,  important, 
strutting  in  a  brown  velvet  jacket,  and 
carrying  a  pallet  and  dry  brushes  in 
his  hand.  The  other,  tall,  gaunt,  and 
slouching  as  to  gait,  also  wore  the 
regimentals  of  the  artist.  As  they 
approached  La  Grieve,  he  of  the  pallet 
and  brushes  said :  "This  one,  Dick ; 
this  is  the  picture  I  spoke  of.  What 
do  you  think  of  it,  eh  ?" 

Behind  a  pair  of  dark  red  curtains, 
two  shell-like  ears  strained  hard  to 
catch  the  answer. 

"Beautiful,  exquisite,  Clayborn,  and 
your  own  work,  too  ?" 

"Yes,  Winters,  my  own,  and  mv 
latest." 

"Mon  Dieu!" 

And  there  were  danger  signals  in 
Mignon's  velvety  eyes  that  afternoon 
when  Madame  Benot  counted  out  her 
share  of  shining  silver.  Bah !  Was  it 
not  Monsieur  Clayborn's  silver? 

When  she  returned  to  the  studio, 
Henri,  as  usual,  was  glaring  idly  at 
his  easel,  and  Mignon,  whose  dark 
eyes  sparkled  like  an  excited  squirrel's, 
watched  him  intently  over  his  shoul- 
der. It  didn't  take  her  long  to  note 
the  distant  look  in  his  eyes,  and  the 
important  little  pucker  at  the  corner 
of  his  mouth.  The  spell  was  on;  he 
was  dreaming  up  a  subject  for  Mon- 
sieur Ferriard's  order.  But  Mignon 
wanted  to  talk,  and  Henri  would  never 
talk  when  he  was  dreaming.  He  had 
an  acute  conceit  of  the  importance  of 
that  part  of  his  art,  a  conceit  with 
which  only  Mignon  knew  how  to  deal, 
and  she  declared  war  on  it  at  once. 

"Mon  ami,"  she  wheedled,  slipping 
quickly  on  his  knee  and  gently  strok- 
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ing  his  young  beard,  "an* 
you  will  do  one  leetle,  lee- 
tle  t'ing  vor  Mignon?,, 

"An*  what  is  that,  little 
one?"  he  asked,  squinting 
down  at  her  palm  spread 
open  like  a  little  pink  star- 
fish below. 

"Let  Mignon  make  one 
copy  of  Hartelle's  nex'  pic- 
ture vor  Monsieur  Fer- 
riard." 

"But  why?" 

Up,  up,  up,  went  his 
chin. 

"Oh,  lala,  Monsieur 
must  not  ask.  Mignon 
would  make  copy,  zat  ees 
all.  Eet  vill  not  be  splen- 
did, good !  like  unto  Mon- 
sieur's, non,  but  wot  of 
zat?" 

And  Mignon  made  her 
copy.  It  was  a  fox  in  a 
barnyard  by  night,  and  it 
was  splendid,  good!  so 
good  that  Henri  sold  it  to 
Ferriard,  the  fat  dealer,  as 
his  own.  Ah!  but  Fer- 
riard was  mean,  stingy, 
hard  as  nails;  he  would 
only  give  Henri  seexty 
dollars  for  the  fox.  Bah! 
Monsieur  Ferriard. 

Then  once  again  did 
Mignon  work  for  Madame 
Benot,  and  once  again  did 
she  dust  down  La  Grieve, 
and  the  pictures  in  Mon- 
sieur Clayborn's  studio ; 
and  Mr.  Fox  was  there, 
Mr.  Fox  in  the  barnyard, 
by  Mignon.  Madame  had 
hoped  he  would  be,  and 
her  small  eyes  glittered 
when  she  caught  sight  of 
him.  Mais!  Mon  Dieu! 
On  closer  inspection,  Clay- 
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born,  James  H.  Clayborn,  was  the 
artist,  not  Mignon  Hartelle. 

"Pirate!"  she  hissed,  winking  back 
a  flood  of  angry  tears  "Pirate !  an' 
vor  seexty  collars  r  Non,  non,  you 
ir.:ist  pay  higher,  mooch  higher,  Mon- 
sieur." 

So  next  morning  to  Monsieur  Fer- 
riard's  went  Mignon,  and  Monsieur 
Clayborn  was  there  talking  earnestly 
with  J  he  dealer.  Mignon's  quick  eye 
caught  sight  of  him  first,  and  like  a 
mouse  she  slipped  silently  into  a  gas- 
lit  corner.  In  Ferriard's  there  were 
many  such  gas-lit,  picture-obscuring 
corners.  Tucked  under  her  arm,  and 
covered  with  green  baize  cloth,  she 
held  tightly  to  Mr.  Fox  in  the  barn- 
yard No.  2. 

Said  Ferriard  loudly:  "Well,  no, 
Clayborn,  I  haf  nozzing  just  at  pres- 
ent, nozzing  at  all.  Hartelle,  he  ees 
slow,  but  ee  doos  good  vork.  Ah,  one 
moment."  And  he  squinted  over  his 
spectacles  at  the  big  flat  parcel  under 
Mignon's  arm. 

Presently  he  was  at  her  side,  bow- 
ing and  smiling  most  graciously,  and 
rubbing  his  fat  palms  together. 

"Ah,  sbmzing  to  zell  zees  morning, 
Madam?" 

"Ye-es,  Monsieur,"  piped  a  thin  lit- 
tle voice  like  an  elf's,  and  immediately 
she  began  to  uncover  the  heavy  wrap- 
pings. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Clayborn,  come  vor- 
ward  an'  zee  vor  yourzelf." 

Lala !  It  was  just  as  Mignon  would 
have  had  it,  and  when  the  would-be 
artist  stepped  up  she  quickly  con- 
fronted him  with  Henri's  original. 


Clayborn  started  violently.  Not 
conscience,  but  sheer  fear  of  what 
might  happen  if  Mr.  Fox  got  abroad 
weighed  heavily  with  him. 

"Good,  ve-ery  good,"  blustered  the 
conspirators  in  a  breath,  "but  how 
much?" 

"Vun  t'ousand  dollars,"  replied  de- 
liberate Mignon,  without  taking  her 
eyes  from  the  blanching  artist. 

"Bah,  bah,  bah,  fie!"  sneered  Fer- 
riard, bluffing. 

"Mais,  oui !  Vun  t'ousand  dollars," 
repeated  Mignon  firmly,  "Eet  ees  not 
so  mooch  vor  ze  picture,  Messieurs. 
But  eet  haf  no  signature,  as  you  see, 
an'  might  be  useful  vor  some  who  pre- 
tend but  do  not  paint." 

Clayborn  winced.  He  dared  not  let 
it  go.  Dick  Winters  would  be  in  Fer- 
riard's  gallery  in  half  an  hour,  and 
Dick  had  a  terrible  memory. 

"I-It  ish  a  v-very  beautiful  p-pic- 
ture,  Madam,"  he  stammered.  "I 
have  not  seen  anything  just  like  it.  I- 
I  will  buy  it  from  you." 

"By  Gad,  Ferriard,"  he  roared, 
wrathfully,  when  Mignon  picked  up 
her  check  and  fled,  "It's  a  hold-up 
game,  I  tell  you!  Two  days  ago,  for 
seventy  dollars,  you  scoundrel,  you 
sold  me  the  only  original  of  this  shab- 
by, moonlit  thing.  And  now,  by  Gad, 
I'm  forced  to  buy  another!  Heaven 
knows  how  many  more  there  are! 
And  just  because " 

"Becaus',  becaus',  yoo's  a  blaggard, 
Monsieur,"  wheezed  the  fat  dealer, 
slowly,  "an'  yoo's  payin'  ze  price  ov 
pretence;  yes,  zir,  ze  price  ov  pre- 
tence !" 

And  surely  it  is  always  so. 
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The  Double  Tragedy 

By  Henry  Stonestreet  StockelL 


THERE  is  a  singular  fascination 
about  a  spot  where  a  tragedy 
took  place.  It  may  be  as  barren  as 
Sahara,  as  bleak  as  an  ice  floe  in 
Arctic  seas,  or,  what  is  less  attractive 
still,  entirely  commonplace;  but  if  it 
be  where  man's  blood  has  been  shed 
by  man,  it  will  chain  the  gaze  of  cu- 
rious humanity  and  many  will  go  out 
of  their  way  to  behold  it. 

A  little  more  than  a  score  of  years 
gone  by  a  President  of  the  republic 
was  shot  by  an  assassin  in  a  railway 
passenger  station  at  the  national  capi- 
tal. The  exact  location  of  the  spot 
where  the  President  fell  is  lost  in  the 
browrn  monotony  of  the  terra  cotta 
tiling  with  which  the  building  is 
paved,  but  even  now,  though  twice  ten 
tedious  years  have  passed  since  the 
deed  was  perpetrated,  travel  is  often 
impeded  there  by  the  crowds  that  halt 
on  their  hurried  way  and  look  with 
rapt  scrutiny  at  the  station-room  floor. 

Man  is  an  animal  with  an  imagina- 
tion. This  definition  may  be  de- 
murred to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in- 
complete, but  it  is  as  full  and  as  satis- 
factory as  Carlvle's  famous  explica- 
tion of  the  species  as  "an  animal  with 
a  tool."  At  any  rate  it  serves  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  of  human  inter- 
est in  a  place  that  has  been  the  scene 
of  a  tragedy.  He  who  gazes  on  such 
a  spot  recalls  the  details  and  feels 
again  the  shock  that  the  deed  first  in- 
spired. But  it  is  not  always  a  low 
curiosity  or  morbid  emotion  that  cre- 
ates this  propensity.  Who  would  not 
be  thrilled  on  the  battlefield  of  Water- 
loo,   and    can    the   world    ever   grow 


callous  to  the  awe-inspiring  impres- 
siveness  of  Calvary,  the  scene  of  the 
divine  tragedy  ? 

The  road  that  runs  from  the  city  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  to  Pratt  Mines, 
some  seven  miles  distant,  passes 
through  a  hilly  country,  wooded  with 
oak,  chestnut,  and  the  ever-present 
pines,  sometimes  in  dense  thickets  of 
undergrowth.  It  crosses  a  deep  cut 
over  a  railroad,  and  some  hundred 
yards  past  the  bridge  turns  ab- 
ruptly around  the  projecting  corner  of 
a  hill  into  the  narrow  valley  beyond. 
The  hill  here  where  the  road  cuts  into 
it  is  very  red.  Red  is  the  natural  color 
of  the  clay  subsoil  often  on  the  sur- 
face in  that  portion  of  Alabama,  and 
about  Birmingham  it  is  mixed  with 
iron  ore,  the  ferric  ingredient  lending 
a  deeper  crimson  that  serves  to  incar- 
nadine the  mass.  The  scarlet  clay  at 
the  point  where  the  road  turns  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  dark-green 
foliage  of  the  pine  bushes  that  cluster 
about  the  projecting  hillside  above  the 
road.  It  resembles  blood  stains,  and 
there  are  those  who  insist  that  it  bears 
perpetual  and  ineradicable  evidence  of 
the  direful  tragedy  that  once  took 
place  there — 'The  Double  Tragedy," 
as  it  was  called  in  the  startling  head- 
lines of  the  Birmingham  papers  which 
made  publication  of  the  fearsome  de- 
tails. 

There  was  wonderful  activity  in  the 
city  of  Birmingham  in  the  year  1886. 
The  temperature  was  tropical;  some- 
times it  approached  the  torrid.  It  was 
the  season  when  the  old  cotton  towns 
of  the  South  are  wont  to  drowse  in 
semi-oblivion  of  the  world  outside,  but 
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Birmingham  was  very  wide-awake. 
The  "boom"  was  on  in  full  force,  cap- 
ital was  coming  in,  new  industries 
were  being  put  on  foot,  immense 
things  were  projected,  real  estate 
made  startling  leaps  in  the  price  per 
front  foot,  and  the  energetic  boomers 
who  had  learned  the  meaning  of  the 
expressive  new  verb,  "to  hustle,,, 
brought  from  the  Northwest,  mopped 
the  perspiration  from  their  brows  and 
made  strenuous  exhibitions  of  the 
practical  application  of  the  word. 

The  population  of  Birmingham  in 
those  days  had  been  gathered  sud- 
denly from  the  corners  of  the  earth, 
brought  together  by  the  compelling 
force  of  money  getting,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  speculation  and  the  chance 
of  profitable  employment.  The  greater 
number  had  come  from  the  contiguous 
southern  regions,  but  the  incisive 
New  England  consonants  and  the 
rotary  r  of  Northwestern  speech  min- 
gled freely  with  the  softer  ar- 
ticulation of  the  South.  The  va- 
rious European  nationalities  were 
well  represented.  There  were  some 
Chinamen,  and  the  large  negro  and 
negroid  substrata,  ranging  in  com- 
plexion from  the  bright  quadroon  to 
the  sooty  visage  of  the  Guinea  coast, 
served  to  make  the  mass  quite  motley, 
as  well  as  picturesque  in  aspect.  It 
was  a  truly  cosmopolitan  assemblage, 
but  still  not  lacking  in  provincial  char- 
acteristics. 

Among  this  heterogeneous  gathering 
were  two  persons — a  man  and  a 
woman  of  widely  different  types  and 
temperaments,  but  who  were  drawn 
together  bv  the  fascination  which  op- 
posite natures  and  differing  experi- 
ences in  the  sexes  sometimes  seem  to 
exert,  and  also  by  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  which  obtained  in  this 
particular  instance.  These  two  were 
the  chief  actors  in  the  direful  story 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  narra- 
tive to  disclose. 


Bradfield  MacLendon  was  the  scion 
of  an  old  family  in  the  Alabama  Black 
Belt  that  for  three  generations  had 
lived  on  the  plantation  where  he  was 
born.  He  had  traditions  of  gentility 
and  that  pride  of  birth  usually  con- 
spicuous in  the  better  class  of  South- 
erners, but  the  isolation  of  his  early 
life,  the  cramping  poverty  that  fol- 
lowed the  Civil  War,  in  which  dis- 
tressful period  his  early  life  was  cast, 
and  a  naturally  diffident  disposition, 
had  left  him  with  little  of  the  polish 
of  the  born  aristocrat,  and  what  was 
more,  little  knowledge  of  humanity,  as 
shown  in  the  complex  exhibit  that  was 
made  in  Birmingham.  But  he  was 
brave,  he  was  strong,  he  was  honest 
and  kind  of  heart ;  he  had  natural  no- 
bility of  character,  an  ambition  to  rise, 
and  the  courage  to  dare  and  to  do.  His 
intellect,  though  in  no  sense  brilliant, 
was  of  that  practical  and  prehensile 
character  which  grasps  facts  readily 
and  is  prompt  to  act  on  conclusions 
speedily  formed  with  surprising  ac- 
curacy. At  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  MacLendon  had  sold  his  an- 
cestral acres,  then  of  little  profit, 
and  plunged  boldly  into  the  whirl- 
pool of  real  estate  speculation  in 
Birmingham.  He  had  a  cool  head 
and  strong  nerve;  he  prospered,  and 
in  the  comparatively  short  period  of 
eighteen  months  his  fortune  had 
grown  from  a  bank  account  of  a  few- 
thousand  dollars  into  real  estate  hold- 
ings that  might  then  have  been  readily 
converted  into  a  cash  equivalent  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Such  rapid  suc- 
cess was  common  in  Birmingham  at 
that  time,  and  fortune  waited  flatter- 
ingly on  men  like  MacLendon  who  had 
the  boldness  to  court  her  smiles  with 
daring  emprise. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no 
romance  in  MacLendon's  life.  His  six 
feet  of  well-proportioned  bone  and 
brawn  made  a  comely  enough  figure. 
His  features  were  irregular,  the  mouth 
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wide,  and  the  nose  large,  but  he  had  a 
fine  blue  eye  and  soft  yellow  locks 
that,  though  usually  cut  close,  much 
adorned  his  finely  shaped  head.  In  the 
plumed  bonnet,  plaid,  and  kilt  of  his 
remote  Gaelic  ancestor  he  would  have 
made  an  imposing  figure.  On  horse- 
back he  was  really  graceful,  but  not 
so  elsewhere,  and  a  conscious  awk- 
wardness and  uncontrollable  bashful- 
ness  in  the  presence  of  women  had  pre- 
vented his  mingling  in  a  society  to 
which  his  birth  and  newly-found 
wealth  would  have  given  him  ready 
admission.  His  experience  with 
womenkind  had  been  very  limited,  and 
he  was  so  single-minded  in  regard  to 
the  sex  as  to  make  his  character  in  that 
regard  pleasingly  ingenious — a  trait 
that  well  adorned  his  otherwise  ster- 
ling virility. 

Among  the  crowds  surging  into 
Birmingham  at  that  time  was  Senor 
Ignace  Quavedo,  a  native  of  the  Latin- 
American  world — Cuba,  perhaps — but 
more  probably  one  of  the  Central 
American  republics ;  for  there  was  an 
evident  strain  of  the  aboriginal  blood 
marked  in  the  cast  of  his  features  and 
still  plainer  in  those  of  his  dark-eyed 
daughter,  Celeste,  a  young  woman  of 
probably  twenty  summers,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  taken  as  a  rare 
type  of  the  Castilian  beauty.  The  pair 
took  up  their  lodging  in  the  Florence 
Hotel,  where  MacLendon  was  at  that 
time  also  a  boarder.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  girl  in  the  hotel  dining- 
room  attracted  him.  She  drew  very 
general  attention,  in  fact,  for  her 
beauty  was  of  a  kind  not  often  met 
north  of  the  tropics  in  this  hemis- 
phere, and  attractive  because  of  its 
rarity  as  well  as  its  peculiar  individual 
charm.  And  then  the  male  sex  was 
in  the  majority  in  Birmingham  in 
those  days,  and  no  woman  of  ordinary 
attractiveness  lacked  attention.  The 
Quavedos  had  come  from  New  Or- 


leans, in  which  city  the  girl  had  spent 
the  greater  portion  of  her  life.  There 
her  father  was  an  agent  for  a  company 
engaged  in  the  importation  of  tropical 
fruits ;  this  business  had  brought  him 
to  Birmingham.  MacLendon's  fasci- 
nation for  the  girl  was  evident  from 
the  first.  She  had  very  pretty  and 
sometimes  sprightly  manners,  though 
her  soft  speech  was  languid,  and  she 
sang  mellow  Spanish  love  songs  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  guitar.  Mac- 
Lendon's attentions  grew  constant 
and  ardent;  and,  when  following  a 
spree  of  intemperance,  "the  old  dago," 
as  the  father  had  come  to  be  known 
among  the  boomers,  died  suddenly, 
MacLendon's  sympathy  for  the  orphan 
increased  the  intenseness  of  his  feelings 
toward  her,  and  there  was  no  surprise 
at  the  announcement  of  their  quiet 
marriage. 

He  built  a  pretty  cottage,  with 
broad  verandas,  on  the  picturesque 
"Highlands,"  which  lie  between  the 
valley  in  which  Birmingham  is  located 
and  the  elevated  ridge  called  Red 
Mountain  to  the  south.  Here  their 
life  was  idyllic  and  apparently  as 
nearly  happy  as  that  of  mortals  ever 
comes  to  be.  They  took  long  horse- 
back rides  into  the  wild  country  be- 
yond the  mountain,  and  he  taught  her 
to  shoot  with  a  small  pearl-handled  re- 
volver he  had  purchased  for  her  until 
her  marksmanship  became  a  subject  of 
comment.  This  happiness  might  have 
continued  indefinitely,  but  there  was 
never  an  Eden  into  which  the  serpent 
in  some  form  did  not  enter. 

Certain  parties  in  New  Orleans  were 
interested  in  coal  lands  that  lay  in  the 
Cahaba  region,  near  Birmingham,  and 
one  Jules  DeVigne,  of  the  former  city, 
had  been  sent  to  look  after  them. 
DeVigne  was  a  man  probably  40  years 
of  age,  of  Creole  lineage,  small  of  stat- 
ure, easy  and  insinuating  in  his  man- 
ner, and  with  an  air  of  reckless  super- 
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ficiality,  real  or  feigned,  that,  together 
with  a  professed  disregard  of  life's  se- 
rious concerns,  might  have  won  for 
him  among  those  who  lack  penetration, 
the  evidently  desired  designation,  "a 
man  of  the  world."  He  had  traveled 
abroad,  talked  familiarly  of  Paris,  and 
affected  a  blase  indifference  toward  the 
attractions  this  country  has  to  offer. 

DeVigne  sat  one  sultry  afternoon  in 
one  of  the  arm  chairs  plentiful  along 
the  sidewalk  under  the  broad  awning 
that  compassed  two  sides  of  the  Flor- 
ence Hotel.  He  sat  with  a  lighted 
cigarette  in  the  company  of  others,  like 
himself,  guests  of  the  hotel,  who 
smoked  cigars.  As  they  sat  thus  Mac- 
Lendon  and  his  wife  passed  along 
Nineteenth  street  in  a  stylish  trap,  and 
her  eyes  met  those  of  the  Creole.  In 
the  countenance  of  each  there  was  a 
look  of  surprise  and  recognition.  She 
frowned,  flushed  perceptibly,  and 
quickly  averted  her  eyes.  He  smiled 
cynically,  and  continued  his  gaze  until 
the  vehicle  had  passed.  None  of  this 
was  observed  by  MacLendon. 

"Pardon,  Monsieur,"  said  DeVigne, 
with  a  French  accent  more  affected 
than  real,  turning  suavely  to  the  man 
at  his  elbow,  smiling  cynically  as  he 
spoke  and  making  a  slight  gesture  in 
the  direction  of  the  retreating  carriage, 
"She  live  here  now  ?" 

The  manner  of  the  inquiry  carried 
implication  of  a  former  acquaintance 
with  the  young  woman,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  strange  interchange  of 
glances  that  had  taken  place  between 
her  and  the  Creole,  generally  observed 
by  the  loungers  on  the  sidewalk,  served 
to  arouse  their  curiosity.  Her  history 
since  her  arrival  in  Birmingham  was 
repeated  to  DeVigne.  He  listened  at- 
tentively, sometimes  interjecting  "par- 
bleu!"  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
story  indulging  a  low  and  significant 
laugh. 

"Did  you  know   her  in   New   Or- 


leans ?"  the  man  whom  he  had  first  ad- 
dressed inquired. 

"Ah,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  Creole, 
with  an  affected  French  shrug,  "You 
ask  ze  leading  queshiong — ze  lawyer 
say  you  can't  make  ze  witness  convict 
himself — Mademoiselle  Quavedo  was 
not  haut  ton  in  New  Orleans.  Mais 
Monsieur,  I  did  know  her — Oui,  Oui, 
tres  bien,  but  that  is  entre  nous ;  treat 
it,  si  vous  plais,  as  ze  confidential  con- 
feshiong." 

Other  insinuations  followed,  elicit- 
ing the  eager  attention  of  the  more 
prurient,  but  the  evident  indignation 
on  the  faces  of  others  checked  the 
Creole's  loquacity.  An  oppressive  si- 
lence followed.  DeVigne  turned  rest- 
lessly in  his  seat,  rolled  and  lit  a  new 
cigarette,  striking  the  match  viciously 
on  his  trousers,  and  soon  afterwards 
arose  and  moved  away. 

Possibly  in  the  great  city,  near  the 
tawny  river's  mouth,  there  had  been 
before  the  events  recorded  in  this  nar- 
rative had  come  to  pass  another  story 
— the  old  story  of  a  young  and  too  con- 
fiding maiden  in  the  toils  of  an  un- 
principled roue.  If  this  maiden  was 
one  of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian 
blood  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  she 
nourished  resentment  for  the  wrong 
done  her.  It  is  easier  still  to  imagine 
that  her  breast  was  torn  with  fierce 
emotion  when  she  supposed  her  be- 
trayer was  pursuing  her  with  the 
malign  purpose  of  wrecking  her  new- 
found happiness. 

It  was  the  following  day,  nearing 
nightfall,  when  what  DeVigne  had 
said  was  reported  to  MacLendon.  It 
seemed  at  first  to  stun  him  as  a  heavy 
blow ;  then  he  gripped  the  narrator  in 
the  collar  and  gasped : 

"Did  you  hear  this?  Where  is  the 
man?" 

His  words  came  hard  and  husky. 
He  released  the  informer.  He  was 
pallid  with  fury,  and  writhed  in  a  pas- 
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sion  of  white  heat.  He  spoke  little. 
There  was  a  fierce  oath  and  a  vow  that 
DeVigne  should  speedily  make  retrac- 
tion or  die.  Then  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  in  a  rapid  canter  out  of 
the  city  and  in  the  direction  of  Cahaba 
coal  fields,  from  which  the  Creole  was 
expected  that  night  to  return. 

The  horse  returned  to  the  stable  in 
the  city  from  which  it  had  been  hired, 
riderless,  and  two  hours  afterwards 
DeVigne's  corpse  was  found  lying 
in  the  road  that  led  to  the  Cahaba 
mines.  A  hole  made  by  a  bullet  from 
a  revolver  was  through  his  brain.  The 
tracks  made  by  MacLendon's  horse 
passed  that  way.  A  defect  in  the 
horse's  shoeing  made  this  apparent, 
but  there  was  quite  a  confusion  of 
tracks  about  the  scene  of  the  murder, 
and  apparently  a  horse  had  stood  in 
waiting  behind  the  low  boughs  of  a 
dogwood  tree  that  shaded  the  road. 
On  this  spot  a  pocket  handkerchief 
had  been  dropped,  and  trodden  into  the 
ground  by  the  restless  steed.  In  the 
corner  of  the  handkerchief,  embroid- 
ered in  white  silk,  were  the  letters, 
"MacL." 

It  is  a  weary  story  that  follows  of 
MacLendon's  arrest,  his  fierce  denial 
of  his  guilt,  his  long  imprisonment  in 
the  Jefferson  County  jail  because  bail 
was  denied  him,  his  conviction,  his  ap- 
peal, and  then  the  unexpected  ending 
of  it  all. 

He  stoutly  maintained  his  innocence. 
He  confessed  his  enraged  feelings 
toward  DeVigne.  He  had  intended  to 
find  the  Creole  when  he  rode  away  on 
the  road  toward  the  Cahaba  coal  fields ; 
but  he  had  not  succeeded.  The  road 
forked  shortly  beyond  where  the  body 
was  found,  and  it  was  in  that  way, 
MacLendon  said,  he  had  missed  the 
object  of  his  search.  The  handker- 
chief he  could  not  account  for.  It  was 
one  of  a  number  of  handkerchiefs  his 
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wife  had  made  for  him,  but  which  he 
seldom  used.  He  had  gone  some  miles 
beyond  the  place  of  the  murder,  riding 
rapidly,  and  when  his  temper  cooled 
he  had  returned  home  by  another 
route. 

During  his  long  confinement  in  jail 
his  wife  was  ever  faithful.  She  was  a 
constant  visitor  at  the  prison,  and  no 
service  she  could  perform  to  lighten 
his  hardships  was  neglected.  During 
the  long  trial  in  the  criminal  court  sfie 
was  always  present  and  a  most  at- 
tentive auditor  of  the  proceedings. 
The  belief  was  general  in  MacLen- 
don's guilt.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
other  rational  solution  of  the  murder 
mystery,  and  the  circumstances  were 
strongly  against  him.  No  one  else 
had  a  motive  to  kill  DeVigne.  Only 
one  detective,  who  had  worked  on  the 
case,  shook  his  head  when  this  conclu- 
sion was  expressed,  and  muttered : 

"If  I  only  had  a  clue." 

But  when  the  court  of  final  resort 
had  confirmed  the  verdict  of  guilty 
and  the  horrible  penalty  on  the  gallows 
seemed  imminent,  then  the  kindly  dis- 
posed Governor,  who  had  known  Mac- 
Lendon's family  and  respected  his 
former  good  character,  commuted  the 
sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

MacLendon's  fortune,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  his  trouble  had  been  am- 
ple, collapsed  when  the  "bottom  fell 
out"  of  the  Birmingham  boom.  The 
future  payments  due  on  his  large  hold- 
ings in  real  estate  were  greater  than 
the  value  of  the  whole  when  the  in- 
flated boom  prices  dropped  to  real 
values  and  the  depressing  reaction  had 
set  in.  All  had  to  go  to  satisfy  cred- 
itors and  even  the  new  cottage  on 
the  Highlands  was  doomed.  These 
misfortunes  the  wife  concealed  as  best 
she  could  from  her  husband  and  al- 
ways endeavored  to  cheer  him  with  the 
prospects  of  what  he  might  achieve 
when  released  from  prison. 
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The  winter  had  passed,  and  spring 
and  summer,  and  it  was  autumn  again 
when  the  time  came  to  remove  Mac- 
Lendon  from  the  Jefferson  County  jail 
to  Pratt  Mines,  where  the  lessees  of 
the  State's  convict  labor  conducted  an 
extensive  colliery.  It  was  a  crisp  and 
frosty  morning  when  the  wagon  drawn 
by  two  stout  mules  set  out  from  the 
jail  with  its  load  of  convicts.  Mac- 
Lendon  occupied  a  seat  to  the  front 
with  the  driver.  Behind  him  were  a 
couple  of  negro  burglars,  a  pickpocket 
caught  "red-handed"  while  working 
the  crowd  at  the  last  Alabama  State 
Fair,  and  an  Italian  fruit  vender,  who 
had  fulfilled  his  vendetta  on  a  Greek 
of  the  same  vocation  by  a  knife  thrust 
under  the  ribs.  On  the  outside  rode 
two  guards,  rough  men,  armed  with 
shotguns. 

This  incongruous  cavalcade  set  out 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  in  the 
direction  of  the  Pratt  Mines  turnpike 
It  passed  along  that  highway,  crossed 
the  bridge  over  the  railroad  cut,  and 
when  approaching  the  turn  in  the  road 
beyond,  MacLendon's  wife  emerged 
suddenly  from  behind  the  cluster  of 
green  pine  bushes  and  sat  facing  the 
wagon.  She  was  mounted  on  the 
favorite  black  horse  she  had  often  rid- 
den in  company  with  her  husband  in 
their  long  excursions  over  the  moun- 
tains.    Her   dark   eyes    dilated    and 


flashed.  Her  beauty  was  as  brilliant 
as  in  the  old  days  when  she  first 
charmed  the  merry  boomers  about  the 
Florence  Hotel,  but  there  was  less  of 
rose  in  the  creamy  olive  of  her  com- 
plexion. A  light  wrap  of  scarlet 
serge  that  had  been  carelessly  adjusted 
about  her  round  and  erect  shoulders 
made  the  pallor  of  her  countenance  the 
more  striking.  Her  hair  by  contrast 
took  on  a  more  raven  hue,  and  the 
dangerous  glint  in  her  eyes  sparkled 
the  brighter  from  the  carmine  reflex 
of  this  bit  of  color. 

"Brad!"  she  cried  in  a  voice  firm 
and  shrill,  and  the  convict  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  stretched  forth  his  njan- 
acled  hands. 

"Brad !"  Then  there  was  a  flash,  a 
quick  report,  and  MacLendon  fell. 
Another  report  followed,  and  the  beau- 
tiful woman  lay  a  corpse  on  the 
ground. 

There  was  much  excitement  in  Bir- 
mingham over  the  event  and  many 
were  the  theories  advanced  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  original  murder  and  the 
subsequent  double  tragedy,  but  the  old 
detective  who  had  from  the  first  held 
to  MacLendon's  innocence  examined 
the  pearl-handled  pistol,  fitted  the  bul- 
let that  had  been  cut  from  DeVigne's 
head  to  its  muzzle,  and  said :  "That  is 
the  clue  I  looked  for,  but  it  comes  too 
late/' 
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ORTY-TWO  years  ago 
actual  hostilities  in  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most 
destructive  of  the  world's 
wars  began.  The  shots 
fired  at  Fort  Sumter 
were  merely  the  outcome 
of  a  struggle  that  had 
been  in  progress  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  of  1787.  The  prolonged 
contentions  between  the  partisans  of 
State  rights  and  those  of  a  strong  cen- 
tralized government,  the  institution  of 
slavery  and  the  diversity  of  interests 
between  two  sections  of  the  United 
States  had  led  to  many  bitter  political 
struggles,  serious  social  dissensions 
and  temporizing  and  ineffectual  meas- 
ures of  compromise.  The  breach  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  had 
widened  until  it  was  seen  by  not  a  few 
prophetic  men,  long  before  the  sixties, 
that  a  peaceful  settlement  of  differ- 
ences and  a  bloodless  solution  of  great 
problems  involved  were  impossibili- 
ties ;  there  was  no  way  in  which  war 
could  be  avoided.  It  might  have  been 
delayed  by  further  efforts  at  compro- 
mise, by  further  shifts  of  trimmers 
and  crafty  politicians,  but  in  the  end 
it  was  inevitable.  Consequently  war 
came,  and  when  it  came  the  men  of 
each  section  rallied  to  their  own  stand- 
ard ;  they  flocked  around  their  leaders 
ready  to  do  battle  for  their  opinions 
and  for  their  homes.  No  blame  can 
be  attached  to  the  great  body  of  sol- 
diers on  either  side.  They  saw  what 
they  believed  to  be  their  duty  and 
bravely  went  to  meet  it. 

Of  the  men  engaged  in  the  mighty 


struggle,  which  for  four  years  did  ia- 
deed  stagger  humanity,"  six  hundred 
thousand  wore  the  gray  of  the  Confed- 
erate service.  Perhaps  one-twentieth 
of  that  number  will  gather  in  reunion 
at  New  Orleans  during  the  present 
month.  The  rest — where  are  they? 
Most  of  them  lie  beneath  the  soil  for 
which  they  fought,  some  of  them 
sleep  in  foreign  lands,  while  others 
feebly  halt  at  home  too  crippled  by  age 
and  service  to  join  their  comrades. 
Forty  years  make  only  a  short  time, 
but  Death  harvests  with  rapid  strokes, 
and  as  the  war  period  fades  farther 
into  the  distance  the  veterans  swiftly 
and  noiselessly  slip  away. 

Those  who  live  to  recount  the  story 
of  the  past — their  number  is  not  yet 
inconsiderable — have  looked  forward 
to  this  month  with  the  keen  relish  of 
boys ;  for  men  are  but  boys  when  their 
hearts  are  touched.  From  the  beau- 
tiful valleys  of  Virginia  to  the  far-roll- 
ing plains  of  Texas  these  old  men, 
"boys"  once  more,  will  gather  in  the 
famous  old  city  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Already  their  hearts  beat  with 
impulsive  bounds  as  they  enjoy  in  an- 
ticipation the  meetings  that  are  to 
come  between  old  comrades,  the  rem- 
nants of  once  proud  regiments.  The 
glow  of  pride  steals  over  them  as  they 
furbish  their  guns  and  unpack  musty 
uniforms  preparing  to  march  once 
more  beneath  tattered  pennants  and  to 
the  music  of  drums  that  of  yore  in- 
spired them  to  the  fierce  charge  and 
the  deadly  assault. 

The  sorrow  of  the  past  and  the  bit- 
terness of  heart  that  once  fed  upon  the 
souls  of  these  men  are  well-nigh  swal- 
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lowed  up  in  the  undivided  sense  of  joy 
that  comes  with  mellowing  age  and 
the  reminiscent  mood.  To  tell  the  in- 
cidents of  the  past,  to  clasp  hands  with 
the  ancient  camp  fellows,  to  laugh  and 
weep  over  many  an  unforgotten  scene 
of  joy  or  woe — these  are  the  unalloyed 
pleasures  of  such  a  reunion.  There 
is  a  pathos,  though,  in  the  sight  of  the 
old  heroes  marching  grizzle-haired 
and  bent  along  the  stony  streets  of  a 
great  city.  The  contrast  between 
youth  and  age,  between  the  blooming 
rose  and  the  sere  leaf,  comes  with  sad- 
dening power.  There  is  a  greater 
pathos  in  the  yearly  lessening  line  of 
march. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  strik- 
ing about  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by 
the  Confederate  soldier.  Both  at 
home  and  in  the  North  his  personal 
presence  alone  is  necessary  to  excite 
good  feelings  and  to  dissipate  the  bad. 
Throughout  the  thirty-eight  years 
which  have  slipped  into  history  since 
the  princely  La*  surrendered  to  the 
overwhelming,  force  of  the  magnani- 
mous Grant,  the  Conf ederate  veterans 
have  won  personal  victories  wherever 
they  have  gone.  Throughout  those 
years  the  warm  blood  of  the  South  has 
flowed  bravely  beneath  the  ever-whit- 
ening temples  of  the  men  who  carried 
the  standard  of  the  'lost  cause." 
From  the  closing  days  that  culminated 
in  Appomatox  when,  weary  in  body 
and  worn  with  mental  anguish,  they 
took  up  their  journey  to  homes  shat- 
tered in  splendor^  or  wholly  desolate, 
until  the  present  golden  days  of  the 
Republic,  the  Confederate  soldiers, 
though  defeated,  have  been  conquer- 
ors ;  conquerors  through  the  power  of 
love  that  looks  with  undimmed  eyes 
upon  the  receding  images  of  the  past, 
and  of  love  that  strengthens  the  soul 
to  admit  the  glory  of  the  present  and 
to  battle  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  with 
all  the  wild  enthusiasm  wont  to  be  in- 


spired in  the  olden  days  by  the  folds 
of  the  "conquered  banner." 

IT  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
literary  nature  lovers  wax  enthusi- 
astic and  roam  the  woods  and  fields, 
as  a  recent  writer  says,  in  search  of 
"copy."  The  literary  nature  lover  dif- 
fers from  the  man  who  cares  for  wild 
flowers  and  crystal  streams  out  of 
mere  delight  in  the  beautiful,  and  not 
from  any  ulterior  design  of  putting 
what  he  sees  into  a  book  or  a  maga- 
zine article.  He  lias  an  axe  to  grind, 
and  he  often  grinds  it  exceeding  fine — 
so  fine,  indeed,  that  the  metal  itself, 
which  is  the  substance,  is  sometimes 
destroyed. 

The  man  who  deliberately  sets  out 
to  view  an  apple-orchard  in  blossom, 
or  to  hear  the  wild  melody  of  a  mock- 
ing bird,  in  order  to  secure  material 
for  a  nature  poem  is  neither  a  sincere 
nor  a  good  artist.  He  is  no  better 
than  the  small  boy  who  robs  the  or- 
chard of  its  fruit,  or  the  bird  of  its 
young,  a  little  later  in  the  season. 
Both  are  looking  for  a  material  benefit 
with  the  odds  slightly  in  favor  of  the 
latter. 

There  is  the  idea  in  the  minds  of 
some  writers,  particularly  of  those 
who  may  be  designated  in  the  class  of 
the  aspiring,  that  good  nature  descrip- 
tions will  save  a  story  or  a  poem  from 
the  editorial  wastebasket,  but  in  this 
they  are  wholly  wrong.  There  must 
be  a  strong  human  interest  in  the  story 
or  poem  before  it  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  editors  or  to  the  readers  whom  the 
editors  endeavor  to  protect.  That  is, 
perhaps,  the  chief  foundation  stone  of 
all  art.  Beautiful  descriptions  of  the 
various  manifestations  of  nature  are 
by  no  means  to  be  despised,  but  there 
must  be  a  wise  interpretation  of  na- 
ture, and  over  and  beyond  all  a  living 
interest  in  some  phase  of  human  char- 
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acter,  or  in  the  complex  movements 
and  relations  of  human  beings.  If  the 
nature  writing  in  a  book  appears  to  be 
a  necessity,  a  part  of  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  the  story,  then  it  is  a  success 
and  worthy  only  of  praise.  If,  how- 
ever, a  writer  appears  to  have  dragged 
in  his  descriptions  for  the  sake  of 
effect,  the  artificiality  is  at  once  ap- 
parent and  his  work  goes  for  naught. 

The  chief  end  of  a  story-writer  is  to 
tell  his  story.  It  must  be  clear  and  the 
movement  must  be  unimpeded.  It 
may  be  put  in  an  original  or  striking 
form,  and  it  may  be  adorned  in  various 
ways,  but  always  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  story  is  the  thing.  If  it  is  a 
study  of  character  rather  than  a  mov- 
ing narrative  or  a  dramatic  episode, 
the  same  law,  the  same  rule  of  art, 
holds  good — let  the  character  study 
be  uppermost.  All  else  is  but  auxil- 
iary. The  man  who  writes  six  pages 
of  introductory  and  descriptive  matter 
in  a  ten  page  story  is  sorely  in  need  of 
instruction  in  his  art.  A  nice  sense  of 
proportion  is  absolutely  indispensable 
in  all  art — in  fact,  it  is  a  part  of  art. 
That  this  is  as  true  of  literature  as  it  is 
of  sculpture  is  a  fact  often  overlooked 
by  young  writers,  and  sometimes  by 
their  elders,  whom  experience  should 
have  taught. 

These  words  are  not  written  in  con- 
demnation of  true  nature  lovers  nor  of 
the  treatment  of  nature  in  literature, 
for  there  is  nothing  more  pleasing  to 
the  reader  of  good  literary  taste  than 
an  effective  incorporation  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  in  art.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  English  literary  art  in 
which  nature  has  been  so  richly  por- 
trayed from  the  beginning,  and  partic- 
ularly from  the  days  of  Wordsworth 
and  his  followers.  No  writer,  least 
of  all  a  writer  of  English,  can  wholly 
free  himself  from  the  influence  of  na- 
ture; nor  should  he  desire  such  free- 
dom.      It  is  only  the  false  lover  of 


nature — that  is,  the  man  who  writes, 
in  an  affected  style,  of  her  manifesta- 
tions^— and  the  immature  writer,  who 
is  not  sure  of  his  art,  that  should  mend 
their  ways  in  the  realm  of  nature 
writing. 

THE  ancients  had  little  sympathy 
with  nature.  They  looked  upon 
her  phenomena  with  more  of  awe  and 
dread  than  of  pleasure.  Great  moun- 
tains and  high  rolling  seas  were  to 
them  obstacles  to  human  comfort  and 
impediments  in  the  way  of  man's 
physical  movements  rather  than  ob- 
jects of  beauty  and  sources  of  inspira- 
tion. But  for  all  their  wisdom  the 
ancients  were  to  be  pitied  instead  of 
envied  for  this  characteristic.  Homer 
and  Aeschylus  projected  men  and  gods 
on  a  great  stage.  Their  like  have 
possibly  never  been  seen  on  earth, 
but  if  either  of  those  matchless  artists 
could  be  dropped  down  from  Olympus 
into  the  scene  of  our  life  today,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  be  subjected  to 
many  disparaging  criticisms.  He 
would  be  considered  crude  and  queer, 
to  say  the  least.  Imagine  Aeschylus 
plucking  flowers  from  crannied  nooks, 
or  Homer  writing  odes  to  the  west 
wind.  Through  lack  of  sympathy 
they  could  not  do  it,  and  therefore 
they  would  find  themselves  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  an  age  that  admires 
and  loves  nature — quiet  nature  in  de- 
tail as  well  as  her  more  general  or 
more  violent  manifestations. 

Horace  was  a  polished  citizen  of 
the  world,  and  in  his  verses  he  makes 
frequent  reference  to  nature,  but  not 
as  Keats  or  Shelly  or  Tennyson  would 
speak  in  loving  tones  and  with  exact 
knowledge.  The  Roman  poet  would 
throw  in  a  line  now  and  then  about 
"snowy  Soracte"  or  the  like,  but  it  is 
very  evident  that  natural  beauty  was 
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patron  Maecenas 
had  the  imperial 
a  keen  observer 
ners,  but  he  saw 


of  less  importance  in  his  philosophy 
than  a  cool  villa  with  shaded  walks  in 
summer  and  a  log  fire  and  a  cask  of 
old  Falernian  in  winter.  He  looked 
at  Soracte  from  afar ;  it  was  "Lalage" 
that  was  in  his  eye;  or  if  not 
she,  or  one  like  her,  it  was  good 
or  some  one  that 
ear.  Horace  was 
of  men  and  man- 
nothing  in  nature. 
A  poem  to  a  daisy  or  to  a  field-mouse 
would  have  been  ridiculous  in  his  eyes. 
It  is  true  that  he  once  wrote  of  mice, 
but  only  to  present  in  fable  the  differ- 
ence between  town  and  country  life — 
the  idea  of  material  comfort  domi- 
nated the  whole  story.  Once  he  trav- 
eled to  Greece,  but  it  is  not  nature  that 
occupies  his  observations;  it  is  the 
annoyance  of  fleas  and  troublesome 
inn-keepers. 

Theocritus  and  Vergil  directed 
their  observations  somewhat  more 
keenly  upon  natural  beauty,  but  even 


they  made  no  attempt  at  a  study  or  an 
interpretation.  Vergil  in  his  pastoral 
poetry  was  but  a  refined  and  masterly 
imitator  of  the  Syracusan.  Theoc- 
ritus saw  the  beauty  of  a  pastoral 
land,  and  he  has  inspired  a  love 
of  outdoor  life  in  not  a  few  modern 
writers;  but  that  was  all.  Perhaps 
it  was  enough.  The  bleating  of 
flocks,  the  shrill  noise  of  the  cicada 
at  the  noon  hour,  the  running  vine 
upon  the  stonewall  —  these  brought 
quiet  delight  to  the  Sicilian's  soul,  but 
it  was  the  contests  of  the  swains  and 
their  loves  that  furnished  the  center  of 
interest  to  the  Idyls. 

So  it  will  ever  be.  Swains  and 
their  strifes  and  loves  will  continue  to 
furnish  the  keynote  to  literature  until 
swains  and  strifes  and  loves  are  no 
more.  We  are  wondrous  fond  of 
talking  of  ourselves — we  human  be- 
ings. We  are  a  grade  less  selfish  than 
the  ancients,  however,  for  we  talk 
more  than  they  of  external  nature. 
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UNITED  STATES. 
Yale. 

The  plan  of  the  academic  faculty  to 
exclude  Greek,  Latin  and  mathematics 
from  the  freshman  year  as  required 
studies  contemplates  the  increaseof  the 
present  five  required  freshman  studies 
to  eight,  of  which  five  must  be  chosen. 
Modern  languages  are  divided  into 
French  and  German  electives,  and 
chemistry  and.  history  are  added.  It 
is  ascertained  that  the  corporation  at 
its  last  meeting  sent  back  the  plan — 
after  the  faculty  had  adopted  it — with 
a  suggestion  which,  if  accepted,  would 
have  prescribed  seven  freshman  stud- 
ies with  choice  of  five.  This  modified 
plan  would  have  compelled  a  choice  of 
Greek,  Latin  or  mathematics,  but  the 
faculty  has  refused  to  accept  it.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  corporation 
the  matter  will  be  voted  on,  and 
several  members  of  that  body  are 
understood  to  be  opposed  to  a  change 
which  they  regard  as  too  radical. 
Among  its  opponents  are  also  said  to 
be  most  of  the  classical  professors. 
The  new  question  is  also  raised,  some- 
what acutely,  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
faculty  or  corporation  in  the  case. 

In  his  recent  speech  at  the  dinner  of 
the  alumni  of  Cincinnati,  President 
Hadley  said  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  Yale  "can  begin  to  relax 
the  rigidity  of  the  Greek  requirement." 
He  favored  the  rebuilding  of  South 
Middle,  between  the  library  and 
Dwiriit  Hall ;  predicted  the  revival  of 
the  freshman  society  system ;  and  out- 
lined a  rebuilding  scheme  with  Alumni 
Hall  moved  back  from  its  present  site, 


and  a  large  new  stone  building  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  campus. 

Wesleyan. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  library  is 
a  complete  set  of  the  "Journal  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society."  The  en- 
tire series,  covering  the  years  1838- 
1902,  comprises  66  volumes  hand- 
somely bound  in  half-calf,  anfl  cost 
$190. 

Mrs.  Helen  F.  Ackley  has  left  to 
Wesleyan  University  a  bequest  of 
$2,000,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  more 
women  students ;  and  if,  at  any  time, 
the  trustees  of  the  college  refuse  to 
accord  women  the  same  privileges  in 
the  university  as  the  men,  the  fund 
shall  revert  to  the  residuary  legatee. 

As  a  result  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Movement  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  two  fine  recitation  buildings 
are  in  process  of  erection  at  Middle- 
town.  Wilbur  Fisk  Hall,  named  in 
honor  of  Wesleyan's  first  president, 
will  be  built,  like  the  present  struc- 
tures, of  brownstone ;  it  will  be  144x64 
feet  in  dimensions  and  four  floors  in 
height.  Scott  Physical  Laboratory 
will  be  of  brick,  four  floors  high,  and 
100x50  feet  in  ground  plan,  besides  an 
extension  28x50.  The  former  will 
cost  $100,000  and  the  latter  $125,000. 
The  funds  for  the  latter  were  supplied 
by  a  trustee  of  the  college,  Mr.  Charles 
Scott,  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  son, 
Charles  Scott,  Jr.,  '86,  as  a  memorial 
of  J.  B.  Scott,  '8i,  who  died  while 
serving  as  chaplain  in  the  Spanish 
war.  No  new  recitation  hall  has  been 
erected  at  Wesleyan  since  1870. 
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Professor  H.  W.  Conn  has  arranged 
for  the  publication  next  fall  of  a  vol- 
ume containing  from  250  to  300  pages, 
entitled  "Household  Bacteriology." 
The  book  will  be  profusely  illustrated 
with  nearly  one  hundred  drawings  by 
the  author;  it  is  devoted  to  studies  of 
the  relations  of  microscopic  organisms, 
to  the  preservation  of  foods  and  the 
distribution  of  contagious  diseases. 
Professor  Conn  is  also  reading  the 
proof  of  his  elementary  physiology  for 
the  last  time.  Within  two  months  the 
publishers  intend  to  have  the  book  in 
the  hands  of  soliciting  agents  for  in- 
troduction into  primary  schools. 

Trinity  College  (N.  C). 

The  college  authorities  consider 
themselves  very  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  provide  a  very  interesting  pro- 
gramme for  next  Commencement. 
The  list  of  speakers  follows :  Baccalau- 
reate Address,  President  John  C. 
Kilgo;  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  Rev. 
S.  Parks  Cadman,  D.D.,  pastor  of 
Hancock  Street  Congregational 
Church,  Brooklyn ;  Commencement 
Address,  Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  editor  of 
Atlantic  Monthly;  Alumni  Address, 
Hon.  John  H.  Small. 

As  a  curious  coincidence  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  last  year  Mr.  Van  Dyke 
delivered  the  Commencement  Address 
at  Trinity  and  went  the  next  week  to 
do  a  like  service  for  Cornell.  This 
year  Mr.  Cadman  preaches  the  Bacca- 
laureate Sermon  here  and  the  follow- 
ing week  preaches  the  sermon  at 
Cornell. 

Of  the  nature  of  a  coincidence  also 
is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Perry  held  the 
chair  in  English  Literature  at  Prince- 
ton before  he  was  made  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  since  his  resig- 
nation the  chair  has  been  held  by  Mr. 
Van  Dyke. 

Some  years  ago  the  Avera  School 
of  Biblical  Literature  was  established 


in  honor  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Avera 
by  his  wife.  At  intervals  of  two  years 
a  series  of  lectures  is  given  under  the 
auspices  of  this  department.  The  lec- 
tures will  be  delivered  this  year  by 
Bishop  Alpheus  W.  Wilson,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  on  March  31,  April  1,  2. 

At  last  Commencement  the  Board 
of  Trustees  voted  to  confer  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  Bishop  Wallace 
W.  Duncan,  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  but 
the  degree  was  not  conferred  on  ac- 
count of  Bishop  Duncan's  absence. 
The  degree  was  conferred  last  month 
by  President  Kilgo,  this  being  the  first 
time  Bishop  Duncan  has  been  able  to 
visit  the  College. 

Harvard. 

Dr.  Morrill  Wyman,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers,  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, January  29,  in  his  91st  year. 
He  was  well  known  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  medical  science,  particularly 
his  study  of  hay  fever. 

The  chair  of  Physiology  in  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  will  be  hereafter 
known  as  the  George  Higginson  Pro- 
fessorship. 

Professor  F.  W.  Putnam  has  been 
awarded  the  Lucy  Wharton  Drexd 
Medal  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  researches  in  archaeology. 

Professor  Ira  N.  Hollis,  who  holds 
the  chair  of  Engineering,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  University  offers  a  summer 
course  of  five  weeks  in  geological  field 
work  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  begin- 
ning July  1. 

Two  valuable  pictures  have  been 
stolen  from  Robinson  Hall,  the  School 
of  Architecture.  The  paintings  were 
by  Samuel  Prout,  and  were  taken  from 
the  walls  of  the  freehand  drawing 
room.  One  of  them  was  a  pencil  and 
reed-pen  drawing  in  brown  ink  of 
Louvain   Cathedral;    the    other    and 
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more  valuable  drawing  was  a  small 
water-color  of  a  mediaeval  bridge  and 
gate  tower  with  figures.  Measures 
have  been  taken  to  protect  the  other 
drawings. 

Bryn  Mawr. 

A  new  club  of  importance  has  been 
formed  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  on 
rather  new  lines.  No  secret  societies 
have  ever  existed  there  nor  any  clubs 
to  which  students  have  been  elected 
from  the  student  body.  Democracy 
has  been  the  ruling  principle  of  all 
college  organizations.  The  Philo- 
sophical Qub,  for  example,  which  has 
a  very  large  membership  and  brings 
many  well-known  lecturers  to  the  col- 
lege, is  open  to  all  students  who  have 
had  one  year  of  college  work  in  philos- 
ophy. The  De  Rebus  Qub,  which  in- 
vites lecturers  and  speakers  on  sub- 
jects of  general  interest,  is  open  to 
everyone  and  is,  indeed,  considered  as 
being  made  up  of  the  whole  student 
body.  The  Graduate  Qub  is,  of 
course,  for  the  graduate  students,  and 
the  Economics  Club  is  made  up  on  the 
same  principle.  The  new  club,  how- 
ever, though  it  will  not  depart  in  the 
least  from  the  democratic  principle, 
will  be  restricted  in  membership.  It 
may  never  contain  more  than  eight 
members  nor  less  than  eight,  if  there 
are  students  enough  eligible.  The  re- 
quirements are,  of  course,  very  high. 
The  candidate  for  membership  must 
have  taken,  or  be  taking,  the  major 
course  in  English  Critics  or  one  of  the 
Descriptive  Writing  courses,  and  must 
have  received  in  the  English  writing 
courses  she  has  taken  either  High 
Credit  in  the  work  of  one  semester  or 
Credit  in  that  of  two.  The  club  starts 
with  a  full  membership,  but  when 
vacancies  occur  they  are  to  be  filled, 
not  by  the  members  of  the  club,  but  by 
the  English  Department,  who  will 
choose  from  among  those  eligible  the 


student  best  fitted.  The  club  will  hold 
a  formal  meeting  once  each  semester, 
with  an  address  by  some  one  from  out- 
side, and  an  informal  meeting  every 
two  weeks,  at  which  there  will  be  read 
and  discussed  papers  written  by  the 
members  of  the  club.  The  discussion 
and  criticism  of  such  a  small  body 
ought  to  be  of  great  service  to  the 
members  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  English 
Qub,  and  indeed,  through  them  to 
every  student  of  English  at  the  college. 

Vassar. 

Dr.  Margaret  Floy  Washburn,  a 
graduate  of  Vassar  College,  1891,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
philosophy  here,  and  will  commence 
her  work  September,  1903.  She  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Vas- 
sar in  1893,  and  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
from  Cornell  University  in  1894.  She 
accepted  the  professorship  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  Ethics  at  Wells  College,  And- 
over,  New  York,  and  after  leaving 
there,  became  the  Dean  of  Sage  Col- 
lege, Cornell  University. 

The  annual  debate  between  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Debating  Societies 
of  Vassar  College  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  March  21.  The  subject 
was:  "Resolved,  That  the  admission 
of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  should  be  permitted.,,  The 
debate  was  won  by  the  affirmative 
side,  the  Senior  Society.  The  judges 
were  Professor  Covington,  of  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey ;  Professor  Jones,  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Judge  Searing,  of 
Kingston,  New  York. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Since  many  people  in  Michigan 
have,  in  the  past  few  months,  been  bit- 
ten by  rabid  dogs,  and  as  a  consider- 
able number  of  domestic  animals  have 
died  of  hydrophobia,  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
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at  a  recent  meeting  decided  to  provide 
Pasteur  treatment  for  this  disease,  and 
appropriated  $2,500  for  this  purpose. 
Residents  of  Michigan  will  be  treated 
free  of  charge,  while  patients  from 
other  States  will  be  charged  the  same 
price  that  they  would  have  to  pay  at  a 
private  institution.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  each  individual  who  applies 
for  free  treatment  to  present  a  certifi- 
cate of  residence  from  the  Mayor  of 
his  city  or  the  president  or  clerk  of 
his  town  board. 

The  debating  team  representing  the 
University  of  Michigan  won  in  the 
intercollegiate  contest  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  held  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  March  20.  The  subject  dis- 
cussed was:  "Resolved,  That  the 
adoption  of  a  general  income  tax 
levied  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  nation;  it  being  mutually  conced- 
ed that  the  Government  stands  in  need 
of  revenue ;  that  such  a  tax  would  be 
constitutional;  that  the  system  could 
become  a  law ;  that  it  shall  remain  in 
operation  at  least  fifteen  years,  and 
that  it  shall  be  conducted  under  an 
efficient  civil  service."  The  Michigan 
men,  who  supported  the  proposition, 
were  Eugene  D.  Perry,  of  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa;  George  A.  Malcom,  of 
Concord,  Mich.,  and  Edward  Sonnen- 
schein,  of  Chicago.  The  University 
of  Michigan  has  won  fourteen  of  the 
twenty  intercollegiate  debates  in  which 
its  students  have  participated. 

The  debate  between  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  in  1893,  in  which  the  for- 
mer won,  was  the  first  intercollegiate 
debate  in  the  West  and  the  second  in 
the  United  States.  The  Yale-Harvard 
intercollegiate  debate  in  1892  was  the 
first  in  this  country.  Since  then  both 
institutions  have  become  very  active  in 
this  branch  of  intercollegiate  work. 

Professors  Henry  C.  Adams,  Victor 


H.  Lane,  and  Charles  H.  Cooley,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  have  been 
appointed  delegates  to  the  national 
conference  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions, to  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May 
6  to  12. 

Professor  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  o£ 
Cornell,  has  been  invited  by  Mexico  to 
make  suggestions  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  monetary  system  in  that 
country.  Professor  Jenks  is  an  alum- 
nus of  Michigan,  he  having  been  grad- 
uated in  1878. 

Professor  Volney  M.  Spalding,  head 
of  the  botanical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  by  the  board  of  re- 
gents for  the  next  academic  year.  He 
will  devote  the  time  largely  to  studies 
of  plant  distribution,  visiting  various 
European  collections  and  traveling 
elsewhere. 

Charles  A.  Davis,  instructor  in  for- 
estry in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
has  been  engaged  to  prepare  a  map 
showing  the  distribution  of  forest 
trees  and  soil  relations  for  the  Ann 
Arbor  sheet  of  the  topographic  atlas 
soon  to  be  published  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey. 

Johns  Hopkins. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  has  made 
the  following  grants :  Professor  R.  W. 
Wood,  $1,000  for  research  assistant  in 
Experimental  Physics ;  Professor 
H.  N.  Morse,  $1,500  for  assistant  in 
investigation  of  the  measurement  of 
osmotic  pressures;  Professor  H.  C. 
Jones,  $1,000  for  research  assistant  in 
Physical  Chemistry;  Professor  J.  J. 
Abel,  $1,000  for  apparatus  for  making 
investigations  in  Physiological  Chem- 
istry. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Keyser,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  has  given  $5,000  to 
make  plans  for  improving  the  new  site 
of  the  University. 
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University  of  Nqrth  Carolina. 

The  Atlantic  Educational  Journal, 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  for  March,  has  re- 
printed Dr.  Thomas  Hume's  article  of 
four  years  ago  on  "The  Literary 
Study  of  the  Bible,"  and  made  it  in- 
troductory to  a  special  series  on  im- 
proved methods  of  dealing  with  the 
great  Book  in  church  and  school. 

Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  president 
of  the  western  division  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association,  who  is  widely 
known  as  one  of  the  most  delightful 
lecturers  in  the  South,  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  deliver  the  address  before 
the  graduating  class  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Woman's  College  at  Columbia, 
S.  C,  in  June.  For  several  years  he 
was  professor  of  English  at  Louisiana 
State  University,  and  when  he  recently 
left  Louisiana  to  go  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  his  loss  was  much 
regretted.  Last  summer  he  lectured 
on  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  in  Knoxville, 
and  there  his  popularity  was  unprece- 
dented. 

North  Carolina  and  Johns  Hopkins 
will  debate  at  Chapel  Hill  this  month. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  has  made 
a  grant  of  $1,000  to  Professor  H.  V. 
Wilson  to  promote  an  investigation  on 
the  morphology  and  classification  of 
sponges. 

Vanderbilt. 

The  commencement  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  Vanderbilt  University 
was  held  April  2.  The  principal  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Hap- 
pel,  of  Trenton,  Tenn.,  President  of 
the  State  Board  of  Medical  Exam- 
iners. The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine was  conferred  upon  thirty-four 
candidates. 

Cornell. 

Word  has  been  received  from  ex- 
President  White  that  he  will  return  to 


America  early  in  June,  and  pass  the 
summer  months  in  Ithaca,  It  has 
been  several  years  since  Mr.  White 
has  been  present  at  a  Cornell  com- 
mencement. 

William  W.  Coblentz,  graduate  stu- 
dent in  physics,  has  been  appointed  to 
a  research  fellowship  by  the  Carnegie 
Institution.  He  will  carry  on  his  in- 
vestigations under  the  supervision  of 
Professor  Nichols  in  the  physical  lab- 
oratory at  Cornell. 

The  new  Rockefeller  Hall  of  Phys- 
ics, at  Cornell,  and  the  new  Hall  of 
Arts  and  Humanities,  will  cost  over 
$250,000.  Before  long  Cornell  will 
have  six  or  seven  new  buildings. 

John  H.  Barr,  professor  of  Machine 
Design,  has  resigned  to  become  man- 
ager of  the  Smith-Premier  typewriter 
works. 

Professor  L.  M.  Dennis  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  department  of 
Chemistry,  to  succeed  Professor  G.  C. 
Caldwell,  retired. 

Assistant  Professors  W.  D.  Ban- 
croft and  F.  Merritt  have  been  pro- 
moted to  Professorships  of  Physical 
Chemistry  and  Physics,  respectively. 

Instructors  J.  T.  Parson  and  A.  C. 
Phelps  have  been  promoted  to  Assist- 
ant Professorships  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  Architecture,  respectively. 

An  anonymous  gift  of  $150,000  has 
been  received  for  the  foundation  of  a 
professorial  pension  fund. 

Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
agriculture,  to  succeed  Professor  I.  P. 
Roberts,  retired. 

Princeton. 

Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin  has  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  his  college  work 
on  account  of  failing  health.  He  is 
now  traveling  in  Spam.  He  expects 
to  be  able  during  the  summer  vacation 
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to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  ninety-first  annual  commence- 
ment of  the  Theological  Seminary  will 
take  place  on  May  5.  A  memorial 
tablet  commemorating  the  life  and 
services  of  the  late  Professor  James  C. 
Moffat  will  be  unveiled  on  that  occa- 
sion, Professor  De  Witt  delivering  the 
address. 

Princeton  will  soon  publish  in  book 
form  a  list  of  all  honor  men  of  the  col- 
lege during  the  last  fifty  years. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Ortman  has  resigned  to 
accept  the  curatorship  of  invertebrate 
zoology  in  the  Carnegie  Museum, 
Pittsburg. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  proposes  to  give  the  Univer- 
sity $1,000,000. 

Columbia. 

President  Butler  has  accepted  part 
of  President  Roosevelt's  invitation  to 
accompany  him  on  his  Western  trip. 
He  plans  to  join  President  Roosevelt 
at  St.  Louis  in  time  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the 
dedication  of  buildings  for  the  St. 
Louis  Fair.  President  Butler  will  ac- 
company the  President  through  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  California,  and  will  at- 
tend the  commencement  exercises  at 
the  University  of  California  on  May 
12.  After  making  the  four  days' 
visit  to  the  Yosemite  Valley,  President 
Roosevelt's  party  will  turn  north,  and 
President  Butler  will  leave  to  return 
to  New  York  in  season  to  take  part  in 
the  arrangements  for  the  closing  of  the 
academic  year,  for  commencement  on 
June  10,  and  for  the  summer  session. 

A  committee  for  the  establishment 
at  Columbia  of  an  annual  graduate 
scholarship  for  women  in  letters  has 
succeeded  in  making  the  scholarship 
available  for  1903-4.  The  award, 
which  will  be  designated  "The  Marga- 


ret Fuller  Post-Graduate  Scholarship 
in  English  Literature  and  Letters,"  is 
to  rest  wholly  with  the  university 
authorities,  provided  that  only  women 
shall  be  eligible,  with  a  preference  in 
favor  of  Barnard  College  graduates 
who  have  spent  at  least  two  years  in 
that  institution,  and  provided  also  that 
the  recipient  shall  pursue  at  Columbia 
graduate  studies  in  English  leading  to 
the  master's  and  doctor's  degrees. 
The  committee,  which  is  composed  of 
editors  of  local  newspapers,  describes 
the  scholarship  as  a  memorial  to  the 
"noted  American  journalist  and  liter- 
ary critic,  Margaret  Fuller,  friend  of 
Horace  Greeley,  writer  of  pure  and 
forcible  English." 

The  University  Library  has  received 
by  gift  or  purchase  1,636  volumes  in 
the  month  of  March. 

The  Duke  de  Loubat  has  given 
$100,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
chair  of  American  Archaeology,  and 
Mr.  M.  H.  Saville,  curator  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, has  been  chosen  to  the  professor- 
ship. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Columbia  has  established 
summer  courses  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  un- 
dergraduates of  the  third  and  fourth 
years ;  and  of  practitioners  who  desire 
to  pursue  further  studies. 

Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Thompson,  one 
of  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College, 
has  given  $250,000  for  a  building  for 
physical  education  and  school  hygiene. 

Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Banker  has  given 
$10,000  to  establish  a  scholarship. 

University  of  Nebraska. 

The  following  appointments  have 
been  made  recently :  Dr.  Raymond  G. 
Clap,  Professor  of  Physical  Education ; 
Dr.  Ralph  S.  Lillie,  instructor  in  Phys- 
iology; Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hinman,  Pro- 
fessor in  Philosophy ;  Dr.  Thadeus  L. 
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Bolton,  Adjunct  Professor  in  Philos- 
ophy; Robert  E.  Moritz,  Assistant 
Professor  in  Mathematics,  and  Bur- 
ton E.  Moore,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Baylor. 

Professors  Ritchie  and  Dickinson 
offer  a  medal  for  excellence  in  extem- 
poraneous speaking. 

Professor  John  Roach  Stratton  has 
been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Oratory. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Hargrove,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  will  take  charge  of  the 
department  of  English  next  session. 

University  of  Georgia. 

The  University  of  Georgia  has  been 
offered  a  $50,000  building  by  Mr. 
George  Foster  Peabody,  provided  the 
State  will  appropriate  $10,000  a  year 
for  two  years,  for  maintenance,  and 
make  improvements  costing  $1,200. 

Missouri  State  University. 

The  law  students  defeated  the  Kan- 
sas City  Law  School  in  debate  March 
14.  The  university  will  meet  Ne- 
braska for  a  debate. 

Senator  Vest  has  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  forty-three  mail 
sacks  containing  about  900  volumes  of 
the  most  valuable  publications  made 
by  the  government  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  this  collec- 
tion is  a  complete  set  of  the  Congres- 
sional Records  from  the  beginning  of 
the  government  until  this  time,  the 
earlier  numbers  being  now  out  of 
print. 

Brown. 

Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  widow 
of  the  donor  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  of  Americana,  for  which  a 
bequest  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars was  contained  in  his  will,  has  of- 
fered to  present  to  the  college  a  memo- 
rial gate  in  honor  of  her  husband. 
The  gate  will  be  located  on  George 


Street,  where  Brown  Street  enters  the 
middle  campus,  and  will  be  near  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library.  It  wUl 
be  of  wrought  iron,  and  will  stand  be- 
tween pillars  of  Indiana  limestone  and 
brick,  in  harmony  with  the  architec- 
ture of  the  library  building. 

Other  gates  of  similar  design  are 
announced  as  the  gifts  of  the  classes 
of  1872  and  1884 ;  the  one  to  stand  on 
Prospect  Street,  near  Waterman 
Street,  and  the  other,  called  the  Rob- 
inson gate,  in  honor  of  ex-President 
Robinson,  to  open  into  Waterman 
Street.  The  latter  gate  will  bear  a 
bronze  bas-relief  of  President  Robin- 
son. It  is  expected  that  these  gates 
will  be  ready  for  dedication  in  com- 
mencement week. 

Samuel  C.  Eastman,  of  Concord,  N. 
H.,  has  presented  to  the  college  a  fund 
of  $1,000  in  memory  of  Albert  G. 
Greene,  the  income  from  which  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  Harri$  collection  of  American 
poetry.  Albert  Gorton  Greene,  whom 
the  fund  commemorates,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1820,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  poem,  "Old  Grimes  is 
Dead." 

Tufts. 

The  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  has 
announced  a  new  course  for  the  en- 
gineering students.  It  will  be  known 
as  "Fire  Protective  Engineering,"  and 
will  consist  of  study  of  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  buildings  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  them  least  liable 
to  destruction  by  fire.  So  far  as  is 
known,  the  course  introduced  by  Pro- 
fessor Sanborn  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  country. 

Rochester. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  a 
pre-technical  course  at  Rochester  Uni- 
versity, graduates  from  which  will  be 
able  to  enter  the  junior  year  at  the 
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Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
or  the  College  of  Mechanical  and  Elec- 
trical Engineering  at  Cornell.  The 
purpose  is  to  enable  a  student  who  has 
entered  the  scientific  course  without 
conditions  to  arrange  his  college  work 
so  that  he  may  include  in  the  studies 
which  lead  to  his  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  all  the  non-technical  work 
of  the  best  technical  schools.  Stu- 
dents who  complete  this  pre-technical 
group  of  studies  may  win  both  a  col- 
lege and  a  technical  degree  in  six 
years. 

University  of  Chicago. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  has  made 
a  grant  to  Professor  S.  W.  Williston 
for  a  study  of  plesiosaurs. 

Washington  University. 

The  late  Professor  Sylvester  Water- 
house  gave,  in  1895,  $25,000  to  Wash- 
ington University,  on  condition  that 
he  receive  five  per  cent  interest  during 
life  and  that  the  gift  be  kept  secret 
until  at  least  one  year  after  his  death. 
The  money  is  to  accumulate  until  the 
year  2000,  or  until  it  amounts  to 
$1,000,000.  Harvard  University, 
Dartmouth  College,  Phillips-Exeter 
Academy,  and  the  Missouri  Historical 
Society  were  given  $5,000  each  upon 
similar  conditions. 

Colorado  College. 

Professor  Florian  Cajori  has  been 
appointed  dean  of  the  new  school  of 
engineering. 

The  school  of  engineering  will  com- 
prise courses  in  mining,  electrical, 
civil  and  irrigation  engineering. 

A  science  building,  to  cost  $275,000, 
to  be  completed  next  fall,  is  now  under 
construction,  and  a  new  machine  shop 
is  in  process  of  erection. 

Oberlin. 

An  anonymous  gift  of  $50,000  has 
just   been    received    from   the    same 


donor    who    recently    gave    a    like 
amount. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. 
Robert  E.  Woodward  has  recently 

donated   $25,000   in   memory   of   his 

brother,  and    $25,000    additional    in 

memory  of  his  wife. 

State  Normal  School  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  E.  C.  Case  has  received  a 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Institution  to 
aid  him  in  a  study  of  the  Permian 
reptiles. 

Peabody  College. 

The  Peabody  College  summer  ses- 
sion for  teachers  will  open  this  year 
June  3.  The  attendance  last  year  in- 
cluded 450  teachers.  The  course  this 
season  will  include  pedagogy,  philos- 
ophy, history,  English,  English  litera- 
ture, sciences,  mathematics  and  Latin. 
The  session  will  continue  eight  weeks, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  Peabody  Nor- 
mal will  be  assisted  by  prominent  edu- 
cators from  other  schools. 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  University. 
Chancellor  R.  B.  Fulton,  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  who  was 
recently  invited  to  become  Chancellor 
of  the  University  at  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
has  declined. 

Carnegie  Institute. 

Prof.  Raphael  Pumpelly,  the  geolo- 
gist and  author,  who  is  now  in  Lon- 
don, will  start  in  a  few  days  for 
Russia,  whence  he  hopes  to  visit  Tur- 
kestan, though  it  is  not  certain  that 
Russia  will  permit  him  to  go  there. 
The  journey  is  taken  to  study  the  rela- 
tion of  the  great  physical  changes,  op- 
erating in  recent  years  in  Central  Asia, 
to  produce  desert  conditions,  with 
social  and  archaeological  facts.  The 
research  will  be  under  the  auspices  trf 
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the   Carnegie   Institute   for   Original 
Research  at  Washington. 

CANADA. 

Sir  William  Macdonald,  of  Mon- 
treal, has  added  $4,500,  making  his 
total  gift  $175,000,  to  the  Macdonald 
Institute  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  at  Guelph. 

Toronto  University. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Keys,  M.A.,  for  many 
years  lecturer  in  English  literature  at 
University  College,  has  been  appointed 
associate  professor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldwin  Smith  have 
donated  $2,000  to  the  Convocation 
Hall  Fund  of  Toronto  University. 

Mr.  Chester  D.  Massey,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Massey-Treble,  and  Mr.  George  H. 
Watson,  K.C.,  executors  of  the  estate 
of  the  late  Hart  A.  Massey,  have  con- 
tributed on  behalf  of  the  estate  a  sub- 
scription of  $5,000  to  the  fund  for  the 
erection  of  a  convocation  hall,  Toronto 
University.  About  $30,000  has  been 
raised  to  date. 

The  Government  will,  it  is  said, 
largely  increase  its  grant  to  Toronto 
University,  so  as  to  cover  the  deficit 
between  revenue  and  expenditure. 
Last  year's  expenditure  was  over 
$120,000,  with  a  deficit  of  $10,000  or 
more.  This  year  the  expenditure  will 
be  about  $130,000,  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  probably  increase  its  grant 
by  about  $25,000. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits 
at  the  Dominion  Exhibition  this  year 
will  be  that  made  by  the  Provincial 
Education  Department,  showing  man- 
ual training  and  domestic  science 
classes  in  operation.  All  forms  of 
handwork  in  basket-making,  weaving, 
drawing,  nature  study,  metal  work, 
and  woodwork  will  be  shown,  includ- 
ing original  work  done  by  pupils. 

The  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Toronto  University,  caused  by 


the  death  of  Senator  A.  T.  Wood,  of 
Hamilton,  has  been  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Senator  George  A.  Cox, 
of  Toronto. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  es- 
tablished a  course  of  study  in  forestry. 

Trinity  College. 

Trinity  Medical  Faculty  has  ac- 
quired real  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  college  building  to  rebuild  and 
enlarge  the  edifice. 

Knox  College.  ■ 

Knox  College  will  confer  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  on 
the  Rev.  A.  V.  Millingen,  Roberts 
College,  Constantinople. 

Victoria  College. 

From  July  4  to  14,  this  year,  summer 
schools  will  be  conducted  at  Victoria 
College  and  Knox  College,  and  a  sys- 
tem for  exchange  of  speakers  will  be 
arranged. 

Queen's  University. 

It  is  yet  uncertain  whether  the  erec- 
tion of  Grant  Convocation  Hall  will  be 
commenced  this  spring,  as  only  about 
half  the  needed  $35,000  is  on  hand. 
The  amount  is  fully  subscribed,  but  is 
not  paid. 

McGill  University. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee, representing  the  corporation  of 
Manchester,  the  Owens'  College,  Man- 
chester, and  the  Manchester  Society  of 
Architects,  it  was  unanimously  decided 
to  offer  the  important  post  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture  to  Professor 
Herbert  Capper. 

It  is  understood  that  Professor  Cap- 
per will  accept  the  Manchester  offer 
and  submit  his  resignation  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  McGill  University  within 
the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks. 
Professor  Capper  has  occupied  the 
MacDonald  chair  of  architecture  at 
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McGill  since  its  foundation  in  1896. 

The  McGill  University  summer 
mining  school  will  spend  about  five 
weeks  in  visiting  the  mines  of  the 
northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

The  faculty  of  applied  science  has 
issued  a  circular  asking  all  its  gradu- 
ates to  "make  any  comments  which 
may  be  of  value  to  the  faculty  in  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the 
several  courses,  specifying  any  subject 
in  which  they  have  found  their  train- 
ing insufficient." 

FOREIGN. 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Wundt,  the  eminent 
psychologist,  has  been  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  St.  Petersburg. 

M.  Edmond  Perrier  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  comparative  an- 
atomy and  M.  Pierre  Marcellon  Boule, 
professor  of  paleontology  in  the  Paris 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Dr.  M.  Von  Rudzki  has  been  made 
♦director  of  the  observatory  at  Cracow 
to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Professor  Karlinski. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Mathematical 
Association,  held  in  London  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  Professor  Forsyth,  of  Gam- 
bridge  University,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Cloaston  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, Edinburgh. 

The  German  Government  has  ap- 
propriated $15,000  for  the  study  of  the 
relation  between  tuberculosis  in  man 
and  cattle. 

Sir  William  Turner  has  been  chosen 
principal  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  demonstrator  of  An- 
atomy in  the  University  from  1854  to 
1867,  and  since  the  latter  date  has  been 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 


Dr.  K.  Alfred  Osann,  of  Muhl- 
hausen,  has  been  appointed  associate 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg. 

Sir  George  Gabriel  Stokes,  Bart, 
F.R.S.,  the  eminent  mathematician 
and  Master  of  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge  University,  died  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  aged  83.  Cambridge  has  also 
just  lost  by  death  the  Rev.  Norman 
Macleod  Ferrers,  F.R.S.,  Master  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  at  the  age 
of  73  years.  Dr.  Ferrers  was  also  a 
well  known  mathematician. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  J. 
Quick,  of  Trinity  Hall,  the  residue  of 
his  estate,  valued  at  about  £50,000,  is 
placed  in  trust  for  the  promotion  of 
study  and  research  in  vegetable  and 
animal  biology. 

Professor  E.  B.  Paulton,  of  Oxford 
University,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Entomological  Society,  of 
London. 

The  London,  England  Daily  Mail 
states  that  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  who  gave 
$1,000,000  for  tuberculosis  research, 
has  offered  to  give  $200,000  toward 
the  study  and  investigation  of  opthal- 
mia  in  Egypt. 

GENERAL. 

Mr.  Henry  Phipps  has  given 
$1,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
hospital  in  Philadelphia  for  the  study, 
treatment  and  prevention  of  tubercu- 
losis. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Inman,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
has  subscribed  $25,000  for  the  pro- 
posed Presbyterian  university  to  be 
erected  in  that  city. 

Dr.  George  B.  Halsted,  late  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  has  been  elected 
to  the  chair  of  Mathematics  in  St. 
Johns  College,  Annapolis,  to  succeed 
Professor  John  L.  Chew. 

Joseph  Burtt  Davy,  instructor  in 
botany  in  the  University  of  California, 
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has  accepted  the  position  of  agrostol- 
ogist  and  botanist  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  Transvaal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Professor  Edward  R.  Shaw,  until 
recently  dean  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Pedagogy,  and  lately 
elected  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  at  Rochester,  died  on  Febru- 
ary 11. 

RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight  American  students  represent- 
ing as  many  central  States  will  be  able 
to  go  to  Oxford  University  next  year 
on  Cecil  Rhodes'  scholarships,  accord- 
ing to  provisions  made  at  a  convention 
held  at  the  University  of  Chicago  re- 
cently. One  more  from  each  State 
will  go  the  year  following,  then  for 
the  third  year  none  will  be  sent  from 
America,  and  thereafter  two  will  go 
from  each  State  during  every  three 
years.  Each  student  will  have  $4,500 
for  three  years  at  Oxford.  The  eight 
States,  all  of  which  were  represented 
in  the  convention,  are  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan, Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin  met  the  university 
and  college  presidents,  and  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Rhodes  will  trustees, 
authorized  them  to  make  the  detailed 
provisions. 

It  will  probably  not  be  until  the 
early  part  of  1904  that  the  Canadian 
candidates  for  the  Rhodes  Oxford 
University  scholarships  will  be  elected, 
says  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin.  The  Governor 
of  Colorado  was  recently  announced 
as  having  nominated  the  two  scholars 
from  that  State,  but  Dr.  Parkin  has 
intimated  that  if  this  was  done  the  ap- 
pointments were  prematurely  made,  as 
the  arrangements  are  yet  far  from 
complete.  The  scholarship  scheme,  as 
Dr.  Parkin  pointed  out,  has  practically 


to  be  planned  for  all  time  to  come,  and 
naturally,  considering  the  vast  extent 
of  its  scope,  it  involves  an  immense 
amount  of  preparatory  work.  Even 
when  this  is  accomplished,  Dr.  Parkin 
is  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  take  five 
or  ten  years  to  get  all  the  details  into 
thorough  working  order.  Especially 
is  this  the  case,  as  various  States  are 
adopting  different  plans  for  nominat- 
ing the  scholars.  Several  of  the 
American  States  are  appointing  nomi- 
nating committees,  headed  by  the  chief 
university  of  the  State,  while  others 
are  adopting  the  Canadian  system  of 
giving  the  nomination  to  the  different 
universities  in  rotation. 

Dr.  Parkin  will  leave  shortly  for  a 
tour  of  South  Africa  and  the  Austra- 
lasian Islands,  perfecting  the  arrange- 
ments for  each  country's  quota  of 
Cecil  Rhodes'  beneficiaries. 

He  is  intensely  interested  in  the 
scheme,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  it 
will  eventually  result  in  the  transform- 
ation of  Oxford  into  a  vast  interna- 
tional university,  where  students  from 
every  English-speaking  nation  will 
meet  on  common  ground.  Such  a 
development,  he  points  out,  would 
have  an  incalculable  effect  in  increas- 
ing the  solidarity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
races  scattered  over  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth. 

At  a  conference  held  at  Kansas  City 
with  the  presidents  of  the  universities 
of  the  Southwest,  a  tentative  agree- 
ment was  arranged,  and  a  man  from 
each  of  the  States  and  Territories  will 
be  sent  to  Oxford  in  1904  under  the 
terms  of  the  will.  The  conference 
recommended  that  the  president  of 
each  State  or  Territorial  university 
should  appoint  two  to  four  heads  of 
educational  institutions  in  each  State, 
who,  with  himself  as  chairman,  shall 
constitute  a  committee  of  selection. 
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THE  spring  college  campaign  has 
now  fully  opened,  and  college 
athletes  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  spending  many  busy  days  prepar- 
ing for  coming  championship  contests 
on  the  diamond  and  on  the  track.  A 
number  of  minor  contests  have  already 
been  played,  and  a  fair  showing  of  the 
different  teams  can  be  obtained  by  a 
glance  at  the  records  made. 

In  the  Northern  college  arena, 
Princeton,  at  this  early  stage,  seems  to 
have  the  strongest  aggregation,  al- 
though both  Yale  and  Harvard  will 
give  the  Tigers  a  hard  fight  for  the 
championship  this  spring.  Princeton 
has  an  exceptionally  hard  hitting  team 
and  is  wonderfully  strong  in  the  bat- 
tery end  of  the  lineup. 

In  this  respect,  however,  the  Crim- 
son athletes  are,  perhaps,  ahead  of  the 
Tigers.  With  Oarkson  and  Stillman 
to  hold  their  own,  their  outlook  in  this 
department  is  exceptionally  good. 

Yale  so  far  is  a  dark  horse,  as  the 
Blues'  record  has  not  been  the  equal 
of  the  other  two  rivals. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
a  fine  fielding  team,  while  the  pitchers 
are  first  class,  but  the  Red  and  Blue 
squad  is  woefully  weak  at  hitting  and 
run  getting,  judging  from  the  early 
season  work. 

Other  Northern  teams  are  about  the 
same  as  usual.  Cornell  has  a  good 
chance  to  uphold  the  prestige  of  the 
Carnelian  and  White  if  her  pitching 
staff  can  only  round  into  shape  in  time 
for  championship  contests. 

IN  the  Southern  ball  arena  the  out- 
look seems  unusually  good  for  a 
number  of  strong  teams.    Two  sur- 


prises  have  been  recorded  so  far — 
namely,  the  defeat  of  Georgia  at  the 
hands  of  Davidson  College  by  the 
close  score  of  5  to  4,  and  the  loss  by 
Vanderbilt  of  the  Alabama  series. 
The  Tech.  team  of  Atlanta  went  down 
in  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Mercer  Col- 
lege, but  this  event  was  rather  expect- 
ed, as  Mercer  is  stronger  than  usual 
this  season  and  had  the  advantage  of 
weeks'  training  against  the  Boston 
American  League  team. 

Clemson  so  far  seems  to  have  one 
of  the  strongest  Southern  college 
teams,  as  their  victory  over  Davidson, 
score  10  to  o,  was  overwhelming.  In 
Pitcher  Sitton  they  have  one  of  the 
best  twirlers  in  the  country. 

From  the  showing  up  to  date  it 
would  seem  that  Clemson,  Vanderbilt, 
Alabama  and  Mercer  have  strong 
teams,  with  Georgia  and  Tech.  rang- 
ing close  behind.  The  outlook  at 
Sewanee  is  not  as  bright  as  the  Purple 
supporters  could  hope  for.  Most  of 
last  season's  team  have  graduated  and 
left  college,  and  the  incoming  material 
is  the  weakest  in  years.  Unless  the 
proverbial  Sewanee  spirit  comes  to 
their  rescue,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
Tigers  can  hope  to  maintain  their 
ancient  prestige  on  the  diamond  this 
spring. 

So  far  every  college  in  the  list  of  the 
Southern  Association  has  been  re- 
markably free  from  any  tinge  of  im- 
purity in  its  spring  athletics.  No 
charge  of  professionalism  has  been 
entered,  and  no  unfair  tactics  have 
been  resorted  to  in  order  that  victory 
might  finally  come.  The  sport  is  of 
a  most  wholesome,  encouraging  char- 
acter, and  the  rivalry,  although  it  is  as 
keen  as  ever,  seems  much  more  friend- 
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ly.  Schedules  are  so  arranged  this 
spring  that  no  championship  contest 
will  decide  who  is  final  victor.  This 
arrangement  is  perhaps  the  best,  as 
championships  are,  as  a  rule,  the  bane 
of  college  sports.  They  bring  in  the 
to-win-at-all-hazards  spirit,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  discredit  many  col- 
leges in  the  eyes  of  the  sport-loving 
public. 

SOUTHERN  track  teams  are  now 
working  hard  for  the  coming 
meet  in  Atlanta,  and  the  outlook  is  the 
brightest  in  years  for  a  strong  array 
of  talent.  Georgia  and  Tennessee 
colleges  especially  are  taking  great  in- 
terest in  the  coming  meet,  and  the 
struggle  between  rival  universities 
from  these  States  promises  to  be 
fierce.  From  Georgia  many  colleges 
will  send  strong  teams.  Tech.,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  Mercer  and  Emory 
have  all  signified  their  intention  of 
coming  to  Atlanta  with  formidable 
aggregations. 

From  Tennessee,  Vanderbilt  will 
send  probably  the  strongest  track  team 
in  her  history,  while  Sewanee  is  also 
preparing  to  send  down  a  team  which, 
although  it  is  a  bit  weaker  than  her 
Tennessee  rival,  will  at  least  enter  the 
contest  with  the  spirit  and  dash  that 
always  characterize  the  athletes  who 
wear  the  Purple. 

Now  that  the  meet  is  only  a  month 
off,  it  is  high  timfc  that  all  athletes  in- 
tending to  enter  should  begin  active 
training.  There  are  many  records 
which  stand  in  the  S.  I.  A.  A.  today 
which  long  ago  should  have  been  low- 
ered. There  is  no  reason  why  the 
South  should  fall  behind  the  North  or 
West  in  this  respect,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  begin  hard  preparation  with 
this  end  in  view.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  half  and  the  mile  runs. 
The  half-mile  record  should  be  low- 


ered at  least  two  seconds,  while  the 
mile  record  of  4.48  is  nearly  sixteen 
seconds  slower  than  the  Northern  col- 
lege record.  Both  of  these  distance 
events  can  be  lowered  by  consistent 
training,  as  neither  depends  especially 
upon  speed. 

SIR  THOMAS  LIPTON,  that 
genial  and  thorough  sportsman, 
is  making  active  preparations  to  come 
over  after  the  American  cup  this  sum- 
mer, and  the  outlook  seems  brighter 
than  ever  for  the  renowned  Irishman 
to  make  a  good  showing.  The  great 
and  proven  superiority  of  American 
yachts  over  all  others,  however,  has 
been  so  marked  in  previous  contests 
that  there  seems  little  likelihood  of  Sir 
Thomas  ever  successfully  attaining  his 
ambition.  His  new  cup  challenger, 
Shamrock  III,  has  on  two  occasions 
now  easily  distanced  the  old  cup  chal- 
lenger, and  this  fact  has  given  the 
foreign  sportsman  much  encourage- 
ment. 

THE  discussion  recently  started  by 
a  certain  Harvard  professor 
against  future  football  contests  with 
Yale  created  a  decided  stir  in  the  inter- 
collegiate world  for  a  while,  but  the 
squall  has  now  blown  over,  and  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  Crimson  and 
the  Blue  will  meet  in  future  as  they 
have  in  the  past.  It  would  indeed  be 
a  pity  if  such  time-honored  rivals 
should  be  forced  through  jealousy  and 
suspicion  among  student  bodies  to  dis- 
continue all  athletic  relations. 

THE  recent  defeat  of  Cornell  track 
athletes  at  the  hands  of  Mich- 
igan is  sure  proof  that  Western  col- 
legs  are  but  little  if  any  behind  their 
Eastern  rivals.  In  fact,  in  every  de- 
partment   of    college    sport,   ranging 
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from  football,  baseball,  and  track  to 
other  lighter  exercises,  Western  men 
have  shown  their  equality.  Although 
the  colleges  of  the  East  are  located  so 
far  away  from  Western  institutions 
that  any  keen  rivalry  cannot  exist,  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  the  recog- 
nized superiority  of  the  East  over  the 
West  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  In 
the  recent  indoor  track  meet,  Michigan 
defeated  Cornell  by  over  a  dozen 
points. 

ALL  large  Northern  and  Western 
colleges  have  selected  their 
crews  for  the  spring  regattas,  and,  if 
reports  count  for  anything,  every  in- 
stitution is  represented  by  the  best  or- 
ganization on  record.  Especially  is 
this  so  of  Harvard  and  Yale  and  the 
famous  Cornell  team  will,  be  forced  to 
struggle  hard  to  uphold  its  position  on 
the  water  this  summer.  Cornell,  as 
usual,  has  a  strong  crew,  but  the  great 
advantage  possessed  by  the  Ithacans 
in  previous  contests  is  not  nearly  so 
marked  as  has  been  the  case  hereto- 
fore, when  the  Carnelian  and  White 
flashed  across  the  finish  an  easy 
winner. 

YEAR  after  year  there  has  been  a 
great  cry  coming  up  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  regard  to  a 
change  in  the  football  rules  which 
will  lessen  the  roughness  of  the  great 
college  game  and  so  arrange  the  style 
of  play  that  open  formations  will  be 
the  order  of  the  day  rather  than  heavy, 
close  attacks.  At  present,  this  attack 
against  the  style  of  play  now  in  vogue 
is  more  vigorous  than  it  has  been  in 
any  previous  season,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  a  decided  change  will 
be  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
rules  committee. 

Along  this  line  about  the  most  in- 


teresting and  intelligent  discussion  of 
the  matter  was  given  out  recently  by 
Frank  Butterworth,  the  old  Yale  full 
back,  than  whom  no  one  has  a  keener 
insight  into  all  departments  of  the 
game.  Mr.  Butterworth,  who  has 
been  as  successful  as  a  coach  since  he 
left  college  as  he  was  as  a  player  while 
at  Yale,  speaks  with  authority.  In  an 
interview  recently  given  out  on  this 
subject  he  has  the  following  to  say : 

"There  is  only  one  new  rule  for 
football  which  in  my  opinion  the  rules 
committee  ought  to  make,  and  that  is, 
to  keep  the  seven  line  men  in  line  until 
the  ball  is  put  in  play  and  the  four 
backs  in  their  places  back  of  the  line. 

"I  don't  believe  in  coming  right  out 
with  a  change  in  the  rules  that  says 
that  mass  plays  must  be  abandoned," 
continued  Mr.  Butterworth.  "It  is 
too  late  for  that  now,  the  mass  plays 
having  come  to  be  such  an  established 
part  of  the  game.  But  the  seven  men 
in  line  rule  would  in  itself  encourage 
more  open  play  and  less  mass  play. 
The  chief  advantage  of  such  a  rule 
would  be  that  it  would  give  to  the 
guards  and  tackles  and  other  line  men 
opportunities  to  learn  more  about  the 
points  of  their  positions.  The  reason 
is  plain — the  line  man  would  be  in  his 
position  in  the  line  much  more.  The 
tackle  who  is  back  of  the  line  in  the 
tackle  back  formation — and  I  am  not 
opposed  to  this  play  on  its  own  ac- 
count— a  good  part  of  the  time  is.  of 
course,  absent  from  the  line  just  that 
long  and  missing  the  opportunity  to 
learn  points  of  line  play  that  he  would 
have  by  being  in  the  line  and  fighting 
it  out  with  his  opposite. 

"I  am  not  crying  out  against  forma- 
tion plays,  but*  believe  in  more  indi- 
vidual development  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  game  than  comes  from  taking 
line  men  out  of  the  line  to  the  extent 
now  done.     The  trend  of  the  game  has 
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been  to  make  systems  overshadow  in- 
dividual development  and  resourceful- 
ness. I  doubt  very  much  if  the  pres- 
ent day  players  are  as  resourceful  as 
the  players  of  five  and  six  years  ago, 
but,  mind  you,  the  material  is  just  as 
good  now  as  it  ever  was.  I  am  not  in 
Javor  of  the  head  coach  system.  The 
head  coach  goes  to  a  college,  wants  to 
turn  out  a  winning  team  in  a  year  or 
two  and  give  that  college  all  the  adver- 
tising possible,  and  what  does  he  do? 
He  sets  out  to  teach  a  system  that  will 
make  a  winner  by  having  the  material 
work  in  with  his  ideas.  There  is  a 
scurrying  for  material  to  carry  out 
these  ideas,  and  then  the  head  coach 
proceeds  to  develop  his  material  more 
with  regard  to  a  winning  team  from 
the  start  than  to  teach  the  men  as  in- 
dividuals. / 

"The  result  is,  football  players  come 
out  of  the  colleges  who  have  played  on 
winning  teams,  but  who  are  not  fit  to 
take  the  place  of  the  coaches  of  former 
days,  who  knew  more  about  the  game 
in  detail,  and  hence  were  better  quali- 
fied to  teach  it.  A  set  system  dom- 
inated by  one  man's  ideas  may  turn 
out  a  winner,  but  does  not  bring  out 
men  with  the  knowledge  of  the  game 
to  carry  it  on  and  teach  it  to  those  to 
come.  It  takes  three  or  four  years  to 
make  a  great  football  player,  and  the 
only  way  to  teach  the  game  thoroughly 
is  not  to  have  a  head  coach  who  simply 
moulds  eleven  men  to  his  ideas,  but  to 
have  a  coach  for  each  position  on  the 
eleven,  to  stand  behind  his  man  and 
work  with  him  until  he  masters  the 
details  of  his  position.  This  done, 
there  is  time  for  the  team  work  and 
development  of  plays. 

"Of  course,  you  are  to  have  a  head, 
somebody  in  charge.  The  captain  is 
generally  qualified  to  take  the  respons- 
ibility for  the  final  say-so  whether  a 
certain  suggestion  prevail.     Suppose, 
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we  say,  half  a  dozen  Yale  coaches  are 
in  consultation  after  practice,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  somebody  who  shall 
pass  final  decision  on  whether  certain 
suggestions  be  adopted.  Those 
coaches  are  men  of  experience  and 
football  intelligence,  and  they  grasp 
the  essence  of  the  points  brought  out, 
and  can  arrive  at  a  harmonious  con- 
clusion as  to  what  is  the  best  course  to 
pursue  without  some  particular  person 
having  to  pick  it  out  for  them.  They 
have  played  football,  were  in  their 
days  threat  players,  and  they  know  in- 
stinctively what  is  best.  When  they 
learned  the  game  they  learned  it  thor- 
oughly, and  that  is  why  I  think  suqh 
men  are  more  fertile  in  resource,  have 
a  more  substantial  knowledge  of  the 
game,  and  are  better  qualified  to  teach 
it  to  others  than  those  players  who 
were  simply  parts  of  certain  maneu- 
vers, originated  by  the  head  coach,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  that  par- 
ticular team  a  winner. 

' '  Summing  up,  these  set  maneuvers 
and  the  one-man  sway,  which  tend 
.  to  decrease  the  individual's  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  and  different  points 
of  his  position,  would,  I  believe,  be 
less  in  evidence  with  the  seven  line  men 
in  line.  Such  style  of  play  might  be- 
come monotonous  in  itself,  but  there 
would  be  tactics  brought  out  to  relieve 
any  monotony.  Some  folks  are  in- 
clined to  say  that  the  game  as  played 
five  or  six  years  ago  is  behind  the 
times,  and  yet  there  was  one  instance 
last  fall  when  a  certain  team  went 
back  to  a  certain  style  of  play  of  about 
eight  years  ago  and  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  change  met  with  lively  op- 
position for  a  while,  but  those  who 
opposed  it  readily  conceded  that  it  was 
a  wise  move  when  they  saw  it  in  op- 
eration a  few  times. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  understood  as 
criticising  the  rules  committee,  but  I 
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don't  mind  saying  that  I  fail  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  writing  all  over  the  country 
and  getting  the  views  of  captains  and 
coaches  on  proposed  changes.  Coach- 
es are  likely  to  suggest  changes  that 
suit  their  own  ends.  The  members  of 
the  rules  committee,  being  members 
of  the  rules  committee,  ought,  on  their 
own  hook,  to  be  competent  to  make 
such  changes  as  will  be  beneficial.,, 

Mr.  Butterworth  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  hue  and  cry  against 
weight  on  football  teams. 

"A  good  big  man  is  better  than  a 
good  little  man,"  he  replied.  "If  a 
man  of  200  pounds  is  quick  and  intel- 


ligent, he  is  a  more  valuable  man  than 
one  of  the  same  qualifications  who 
weighs  twenty  pounds  less.  But  I 
think  there  is  too  much  seeking  for 
weight  merely  because  it  is  weight — 
some  big,  bulky  fellow  who  can  stop  a . 
hole,  for  instance.  Another  thing: 
take  a  big,  husky  fellow  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  old,  and  I  don't  imagine 
he  would  have  the  quickness  or  alert- 
ness of  a  lighter  man.  Big,  heavy 
men  behind  the  line  are  not  as  valuable 
as  the  lighter  men.  It  is  easier  to  stop 
the  heavy,  pushing  back.  A  back  of 
155  pounds  who  is  off  quickly  and 
takes  his  opening  quickly  is  far  more 
valuable/' 
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Old  Tales  Retold — Sam  Davis 

By  Octavia  Zollicoffer  Bond 


BEFORE  the  war  between  the 
States  there  was  a  comfortable 
country  home  in  Rutherford  County, 
Tennessee,  near  the  small  town  of 
Smyrna,  which  is  today  of  interest  to 
all  humanity  because  under  its  roof  a 
world's  hero  was  born.  Those  who 
honor  the  memory  of  Sam  Davis,  the 
hero,  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  father  was  known  far  and  wide 
as  a  man  who  feared  nothing  on  earth. 
Noted  equally  for  honesty  of  character 
and  unswerving  principles,  he  was 
also  remarkable  in  personal  appearance 
for  his  greatness  of  stature,  being  six 
feet  two  inches  in  height.  As  a  direct 
contrast  in  size,  Sam  Davis*  mother 
was  an  unusually  small,  gentle  woman 
with  soft,  sorrow-haunted,  black  eyes 
that  seemed  ever  moistened  with  un- 
shed tears,  as  if  nature  had  forecasted 
In  her  features  the  tragic  fate  of  the 
son  she  idolized. 

Beneath   the   oaks   and   elms   that 
•spread  above  the  ample  farm  house, 

[Copyright  by  the 


her  dark-eyed  boy,  Sam,  had  grown 
up  to  the  age  of  nineteen  years  in  lov- 
ing companionship  with  the  mother  he 
closely  resembled  in  refinement  of 
tastes  and  quietness  of  manner.  The 
tall,  rather  stern-looking  father  of  the 
nine  Davis  children  thought  it  best  for 
the  boy  at  this  age  to  be  sent  elsewhere 
to  complete  his  education.  Taking 
counsel,  as  was  his  invariable  custom, 
with  his  wise  though  tiny  wife,  he 
selected  the  Military  Academy  at 
Nashville,  then  under  the  able  man- 
agement of  Bushrod  Johnson  and 
Kirby  Smith,  as  the  school  to  which 
they  would  send  their  second  son. 

It  might  well  be  thought  that  the 
prospect  of  spending  several  years  in 
the  capital  city  of  the  State  would 
have  been  alluring  to  the  country-bred 
youth.  Was  there  ever  a  boy  who 
could  withstand  the  temptation  to 
shoulder  a  musket  and  march,  in 
brand  new  uniform,  to  the  sound  of 
fife  and  drum?  Yet  it  was  doubted 
at  the  time  by  those  who  knew  him 
Author,  1902.]  (507) 
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best,  whether  Sam  would  be  willing  to 
stay  through  one  session  so  far  from 
home,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  the  military  school. 
For,  although  his  character  was  dis- 
tinctly firm  and  his  sentiments  alto- 
gether manly,  Sam  Davis  was  above 
all  else  a  "mother's  boy."  He  had  al- 
ways clung  to  his  little  mother  with 
peculiar  devotion,  and  had  seldom  been 
separated  from  her  longer  than  a  day 
at  a  time.  He  loved  home  and  all  that 
pertained  to  home  life,  and  was  ten- 
derly attached  to  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters. 

Altogether  similar  to  his  mother 
in  modesty  and  purity  of  thought 
and  speech,  he  was  on  the  other  hand 
like  his  Herculean  father  in  being  an 
ever  ready  champion  of  all  who  were 
weak  or  unfortunate.  Also  like  his 
father  in  unflinching  courage,  Sam 
Davis  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
fear.  Induced,  perhaps,  By  this  com- 
bination of  traits,  the  lad  consented  to 
receive  the  military  training  which,  as 
a  man,  would  fit  him  to  protect  the 
oppressed  and  right  the  wrong  in  his 
country's  cause. 

However  that  may  be,  he  left  home 
for  Nashville  in  September,  i860,  and 
during  all  his  stay  stood  the  separation 
from  his  family  with  quiet  fortitude. 
It  was  only  natural  for  one  of  his 
kindly  temperament  quickly  to  become 
a  favorite  at  the  Academy.  His  deal- 
ings with  his  companions  as  well  as 
his  relations  with  his  professors  were 
characterized  by  the  same  directness 
of  purpose  and  fine  sense  of  honor  for 
which  his  father  was  conspicuous  at 
home,  where  the  worthy  man,  on  ac- 
count of  his  upright  principles,  was 
better  known  to  his  neighbors  as  "Old 
Straight"  than  as  Mr.  Davis. 

With  his  school  fellows  Sam  Davis' 
"word  was  as  good  as  his  bond,"  and 


his  preceptors  could  well  afford  to 
trust  him  implicitly.  It  was  while  he 
was  at  the  Military  Academy  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  when  he  was  not  yet 
twenty  years  of  age,  that  the  war 
drums,  rolling  ominously  throughout 
the  land,  interrupted  his  studies  with 
a  call  to  arms  in  defense  of  the  South. 
The  situation  of  the  impulsive,  yet  un- 
prepared Southern  States,  confronted 
by  the  strong,  well-equipped  North, 
appealed  to  all  that  was  chivalrous  in 
Sam  Davis'  nature.  Among  the  ear- 
liest to  volunteer  for  service,  he  joined 
the  "Rutherford  Rifles"  of  the  First 
Tennessee  Infantry  as  soon  as  the  call 
was  heard.  With  the  blessing  of  his 
father  and  a  few  memorable  words 
from  his  gentle  mother,  Sam  Davis 
was  off  for  the  war. 

From  time  to  time  good  reports  of 
the  brave  boy  reached  his  home.  In 
the  autumn  of  1863  word  came  that 
Sam  had  been  selected,  because  of  his 
proven  courage  and  discretion,  to  be- 
come a  member  of  a  company  of 
mounted  scouts  under  Capt.  H.  B. 
Shaw,  which  General  Bragg  had  or- 
ganized for  the  protection  of  the  Army 
of  Tennessee.  The  duty  of  the  scouts 
was  to  keep  the  General  minutely  in- 
formed of  the  movements  of  the  Fed- 
eral army  of  invasion  in  Middle  Ten- 
nessee. In  order  to  do  •  so  more 
successfully,  they  must  be  daring, 
active  and  keen  witted  beyond  the  or- 
dinary soldier.  They  were  expected 
to  penetrate  into  the  enemy's  lines 
when  necessary  to  get  information. 
Yet,  their  mission  being  of  a  danger- 
ous and  secret  nature,  they  were 
obliged  to  be  seen  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible in  public.  Consequently  they 
traveled  chiefly  by  unfrequented  paths 
and  by-ways  in  pursuit  of  their  aims, 
and  seldom,  indeed,  was  it  that  they 
slept  in  a  more  luxurious  place  than  a 
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thicket  or  a  cornfield,  where,  their 
chance  for  a  full  meal  depended  chiefly 
on  the  kindness  and  courage  of  those 
brave  Confederate  women  who  dared 
to  take  them  food  by  stealth.  In  order 
to  conceal  his  identity  and  thus  more 
readily  obtain  desired  information  con- 
cerning the  enemy's  movements,  Cap- 
tain Shaw  disguised  himself  as  a  wan- 
dering herb  doctor  and  under  the 
assumed  name  of  E.  Coleman  went 
unsuspected  through  the  country  sur- 
rounding Nashville,  Franklin,  Col- 
umbia, Smyrna,  Pulaski  and  other 
Tennessee  towns  then  in  possession 
of  the  Federals.  But  the  private 
scouts,  including  Sam  Davis,  wore 
"the  gray"  with  daring  pride  even 
when  inside  the  enemy's  lines.  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  Davis  and  five  other 
scouts  were  detailed  to  get  positive 
information  as  to  the  plan  of  action 
of  General  Grant's  army  in  Ten- 
nessee. They  were  not  to  fail;  the 
information  must  be  had  at  any  cost. 
The  enterprise  was  full  of  peril.  To 
be  seen  in  a  gray  jacket  was  to  risk 
being  attacked  by  overwhelming  num- 
bers. Yet  young  Davis  entered  on 
the  service  without  fear  or  hesitation. 
While  engaged  in  the  dangerous  work 
he  found  himself  in  the  vicinity  of 
Smyrna,  and  being  overcome  with  a 
desire  to  see  the  dear  homefolks,  he 
resolved  to  slip  into  the  house  at  the 
first  opportunity,  no  matter  how  great 
the  risk.  To  be  captured  with  the 
paper  he  carried  on  his  person  was,  he 
well  knew,  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  infuri- 
ated foes;  for  his  pass  dated  "Head- 
quarters, General  Bragg,  Scouts  Mid- 
dle Tennessee,  September  25th,  1863," 
read  as  follows : 

"Samuel  Davis  has  permission  to 
pass  on  scouting  duty  anywhere  in 
Middle    Tennessee,   or  north   of   the 


Tennessee  River,  he  may  think  proper. 
"By  order  of  General  Bragg. 

"E.  Coleman, 
"Commanding  Scouts" 

Therefore,  it  was  with  the  utmost 
caution  that  Sam  Davis  approached 
his  home  one  night  in  November, 
1863,  and  gently  tapped  on  the  win- 
dow. The  signal  was  understood. 
In  a  twinkling  the  door  was  softly 
opened  and  once  more  the  soldier  boy's 
arms  were  around  his  mother's  neck. 
Again  his  head  rested  contentedly  on 
her  bosom,  in  the  old  family  room,  so 
dear  to  memory,  while  they  talked  in 
low  tones  in  order  not  to  awaken  the 
two  little  sisters  lying  asleep  (or  sup- 
posed to  be  asleep)  in  the  familiar 
trundle-bed.  Truth  to  tell,  the  young- 
er one  lay  listening  to  every  word, 
though  she  understood  little  of  what 
was  said,  until  Sam,  rising  to  leave, 
turned  and  bent  lovingly  above  the  low 
bed  as  he  said  impulsively,  "Mother,  I 
must  look  at  the  children." 

"Sh — sh .  Be  careful,"  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Davis,  in  terror,  lest  the 
little  ones  should  learn  of  their  broth- 
er's return  and  by  incautious  words  to 
the  servants  be  the  means  of  betray- 
ing him  to  the  Federals.  She  was 
nervously  alarmed,  therefore,  when 
Sam's  dark  head  bent  still  lower  to 
snatch  a  kiss  from  the  tempting  lips  of 
each  childish  slumberer.  The  one 
feigning  sleep,  battling  with  her  long- 
ing to  throw  her  arms  around  her 
soldier  brother's  neck  and  return  the 
embrace,  managed  still  to  keep  per- 
fectly quiet  while  he  was  hurried  from 
the  room  by  the  apprehensive  mother, 
who  sped  him  on  his  errand  of  danger 
once  more  with  a  trembling  "God  bless 
my  boy."  It  was  the  final  parting  of 
mother  and  son,  who  were  never  to 
meet  again  on  earth.      Only  a  few 
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Bust  of  Sam  Davis  on  Exhibition  at  Tennessee  Centennial,  1897 
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weeks  later  news  came  "by  grape- 
vine"* that  a  scout  named  Davis  had 
been  "caught  by  the  Yankees"  and 
hanged  as  a  spy  at  Pulaski,  on  Friday, 
November  27th. 

Judging  from  the  direction  Sam  had 
taken,  and  knowing  his  probable 
whereabouts  at  that  date,  his  wretched 
parents  at  once  feared  it  was  their  boy 
who  had  been  murdered.  The  agony 
of  suspense  was  not  to  be  borne  with- 
out an  effort  to  learn  the  truth.  Some- 
one must  go  to  Pulaski  and  ascertain 
the  facts.  Some  good  friend  as  kind 
and  true  as  a  brother  was  needed  to 
aid  them  in  their  extremity.  Such  an 
one  was  at  hand  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
John  C.  Kennedy,  whom  they  knew  to 
be  both  bold  and  prudent,  as  well  as 
trustworthy  in  every  respect.  In  his 
pathetic  appeal  to  him,  the  distressed 
father  said,  "Go,  John ;  see  if  it  is  our 
son.  If  it  is  Sam,  do  your  best  to  get 
his  body  and  bring  it  to  us." 

It  was  decided  that  little  Oscar,  the 
youngest  son,  should  accompany  Mr. 
Kennedy.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Davis 
could  supply  food  for  both  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  child  sufficient  for  the 
journey,  they  were  ready  to  mount  the 
farm  wagon  and  start  on  their  melan- 
choly errand.  But  before  they  depart- 
ed Mrs.  Davis  took  their  kind  friend 
aside  and  placing  a  scrap  of  plaid  lin- 
sey  in  his  hand,  falteringly  said:  "It 
is  a  piece  of  the  cloth  with  which  I 
lined  my  boy's  jacket.  You  will  know 
certainly  that  it  is  Sam  if  his  jacket  is 
lined  with  the  same." 

It  was  necessary  for  the  travelers  to 
go  by  way  of  Nashville  to  procure  a 
pass  from  General  Rousseau,  who,  as 
it  happened,  was  under  obligations  to 
Mr.  Kennedy  for  kindness  received 
from  him  before  the  opening  of  the 


♦"Grapevine  news"  was  intelligence  conveyed 
privately  by  other  means  than  telegrams  or  official 
reports. 


war.  Rousseau  remembered  the  ben- 
efit gratefully,  and  readily  granted  the 
request  for  safe  conduct  through  the 
lines.  The  pass,  however,  only  in- 
cluded territory  as  far  south  as  Colum- 
bia, General  Rousseau  declaring  he 
had  no  power  to  give  one  beyond  that 
point.  Compelled  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  document  as  it  stood,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy proceeded  to  Columbia,  trusting 
to  his  own  ingenuity  to  take  him  fur- 
ther on  his  way.  He  drove  through 
Columbia  without  interruption,  and 
was  not  halted  until  he  neared  Pulaski, 
where  he  was  challenged  by  a  soldier 
in  blue.  The  soldier  chanced  to  be  a 
Dutchman,  and  was  unable  to  decipher 
all  the  words  of  the  lengthy  pass. 
The  Dutch  guard  glancing  over  the 
mysterious  paper,  which  looked  some- 
what like  a  fifty-dollar  bill  and  was 
quite  as  awe-inspiring  to  the  foreigner, 
saw  plainly  the  name  of  General  Rous- 
seau attached  and  promptly  motioned 
for  the  wagon  to  pass. 

Another  picket  was  hoodwinked  in 
the  same  way,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
soon  in  the  presence  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General. 

"How  did  you  get  in  here?"  ques- 
tioned the  Federal  officer,  sternly. 

"On  a  pass  from  General  Rousseau," 
was  the  reply. 

"Let  me  see  it,"  demanded  the  Pro- 
vost. When  he  had  carefully  exam- 
ined the  document,  he  turned  fiercely 
on  Kennedy,  exclaiming:  "You  know 
that  pass  isn't  any  account." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  was  the  quiet  retort, 
"but  I  am  in  here  now." 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  asked 
the  irritated  Federal. 

"I  have  been  sent,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Kennedy,  "by  the  parents  of  a  boy 
named  Sam  Davis  to  take  up  the  body 
of  a  Confederate  soldier  who  was 
hanged  here  on  the  27th  of  November 
to  see  if  it  is  their  son." 
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The  whole  manner  of  the  Provost 
changed.  He  sprang  forward  eagerly 
as  he  grasped  Kennedy's  hand  in  both 
his  own  and  said,  with  genuine  emo- 
tion: "Tell  that  boy's  father  that  he 
died  with  the  honor  and  respect  of 
every  man  and  officer  in  this  command. 
He  was  the  bravest  man  that  ever  lived 
or  died.     You  are  at  liberty  to  take  up 


Mother  of  Sam  Davit 

his  body.  If  you  need  protection,  I 
will  give  you  a  company,  sir;  if  nec- 
essary, you  shall  have  a  regiment." 
The  offer  of  troops  was  courteously 
declined,  as  they  were  not  thought 
needful,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  proceeded 
to  the  grave,  accompanied  by  Oscar 
and  Maj.  A.  R.  Richardson,  who  was 
at  that  time  Clerk  of  the  County  Court 
of  Giles  County.  As  they  neared  the 
spot  they  were  joined  by  a  number  of 
Federal  soldiers  who,  instead  of  mo- 
lesting  them,   doffed   their  caps   and 


offered  to  assist  in  opening  the  grave. 
But  the  two  Southern  men  preferred 
to  accomplish  the  sacred  task  alone. 

Accordingly,  with  no  help  except 
that  of  a  negro  man  they  had  em- 
ployed, they  threw  out  the  dirt  and 
brought  to  the  surface  the  rough  case 
in  which  the  hero  had  been  buried. 
The  lid  was  removed,  and  there  was 
disclosed  the  mortal  form  whence  a 
soul  pure,  patriotic,  brave  and  faithful 
had  been  cruelly  wrenched  through 
"man's  inhumanity  to  man." 

The  height,  about  five  feet  eight  or 
nine  inches;  the  apparent  age,  near 
twenty-one  years,  and  the  slender 
build  all  corresponded  to  that  of  Sam 
Davis. 

More  fully  to  prove  his  identity, 
Mr.  Kennedy  turned  back  the  coat  and 
compared  the  lining  of  the  gray  jacket 
with  the  piece  of  linsey  given  him  by 
Mrs.  Davis.  They  were  alike.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  un- 
wound from  about  the  neck  the  long 
cords  of  the  hangman's  black  cap  (a 
badge  of  shame  long  since  transformed 
by  the  public  heart  into  a  crown  of 
glory  and  honor),  and  turning  back 
the  cap  far  enough  to  disclose  the 
upper  lip,  faintly  marked  with  the 
dark,  silky  growth  of  the  young  man's 
first  mustache,  he  was  fully  convinced 
that  the  body  was  that  of  Sam  Davis. 

The  remains  were  carefully  trans- 
ferred to  a  coffin  which  had  been 
brought  for  the  purpose,  and  placed  in 
a  box  in  the  wagon,  to  be  in  readiness 
for  the  homeward  journey. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
trying  to  gain  all  the  information  pos- 
sible concerning  the  tragedy  of  Sam 
Davis'  death. 

He  learned  that  several  of  the  Confed- 
erate scouts,  including  Captain  Shaw, 
having  obtained  all  necessary  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  plans  of  the  Federals, 
were  on  their  wav  back  to  Confederate 
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headquarters  on  the  20th  of  November 
when  they  were  captured  by  a  band  of 
"Kansas  Jayhawkers."  Shaw's  iden- 
tity was  not  discovered,  through  his 
having  been  known  as  Coleman,  and 
he  was  lodged  with  the  others  in  jail 
in  Pulaski.  About  the  same  time  Sam 
Davis  was  also  taken  prisoner,  but  at 
what  point  or  under  what  circum- 
stances could  not  be  learned  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  who  made  diligent  but  vain 
inquiry  of  all  persons  who  would  have 
been  likely  to  know  the  particulars  of 
the  capture.  In  his  efforts  to  find  out 
the  truth  he  went  to  Captain  Arm- 
strong, the  sympathetic  Provost  Gen- 
eral, and  said :  "The  boy's  father  will 
want  to  know  where  and  how  he  was 
taken." 

To  which  Captain  Armstrong  re- 
plied, "I  don't  know." 

"Provost  Marshal  General  and  not 
know!"  exclaimed  Kennedy,  incred- 
ulously. 

"No,"  replied  the  officer.  "It  is  a 
secret  not  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
the  arrest.  Here  are  my  books,"  he 
continued,  opening  out  the  army  rec- 
ords to  prove  his  sincerity,  and  allow- 
ing Mr.  Kennedy  to  see  for  himself 
that  there  was  no  account  of  the  de- 
tails of  Sam  Davis'  capture  set  down 
in  the  army  records. 

He  was  informed,  however,  that 
when  Davis  was  caught  he  was  rigidly 
searched  and  that  accurate  maps  of  the 
fortifications  around  Grant's  front 
were  found  in  the  seat  of  his  saddle. 
The  soles  of  his  boots,  on  being  split 
open,  were  found  to  contain  other  im- 
portant papers,  which  proved  him  to 
be,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  Confederate 
scout.  This  necessitated  his  being- 
carried  to  the  headquarters  of  Gen. 
G.  M.  Dodge,  commanding  the  Six- 
teenth army  corps  at  Pulaski. 

While  the  prisoner  stood  before  him, 
General  Dodge  sat  at  his  desk  looking 


over  the  captured  papers,  his  face 
growing  more  grave  with  every  line 
he  read.  Finally  looking  up,  he  re- 
marked that  the  accurate  information 
they  contained  concerning  the  Federal 
army  must  have  been  obtained  from 
someone  in  a  position  to  have  special 
opportunities  for  knowing  the  facts. 
He  then  appealed  to  the  young  Con- 
federate to  tell  him  who  had  given  him 
the  papers,  making  him  an  offer  of 
life  and  liberty  if  he  would  speak  the 
offender's  name.  As  the  prisoner  re- 
mained silent  he  was  gently  reminded 
that  as  he  was  a  young  man  it  would 
be  a  pity  for  him  to  lose  his  life,  yet 
that  unless  he  told  what  he  knew  it 
would  be  the  General's  duty  to  call  a 
court-martial  and  try  him  as  a  spy,  and 
it  was  demonstrated  to  him  that  from 
the  proofs  at  hand  he  would  surely  be 
condemned  to  death.  It  was  then  that 
the  heroic  boy  spoke,  saying,  "General 
Dodge,  I  know  the  danger  of  my  situa- 
tion, and  I  am  willing  to  take  the  con- 
sequences." 

Though  the  General  pleaded  with 
him  long  and  earnestly,  trying  to  per- 
suade him  to  take  the  course  that 
would  save  his  own  life,  the  honest 
soul  of  Sam  Davis  did  not  falter.  His 
one  reply  to  every  argument  was,  "I 
will  not  betray  the  trust  imposed  in 
me."  In  his  opinion  it  would  have 
been  treachery  to  tell,  and  he  preferred 
death  itself  to  dishonor.  The  court- 
martial  met.  Davis  was  condemned 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  fol- 
lowing Friday,  the  27th  of  November. 

The  reason  of  the  harsh  sentence 
has  never  been  made  quite  clear;  for 
the  usage  of  civilized  warfare  rarely 
justifies  the  hanging  of  an  enemy 
taken  in  the  uniform  of  his  own  army. 
As  an  excuse  it  has  been  suggested  by 
the  charitably  inclined  that  it  was  not 
intended  the  execution  should  actually 
take  place,  and  that  it  was  fully  ex- 
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pected  that  the  immediate  approach  of 
death  would  frighten  the  young  scout 
into  revealing  the  name  of  his  inform- 
er. But  the  kind  theory  falls  before 
the  stern  fact  that  Davis  was  hung  at 
the  very  earliest  moment  allowed  in 
the  order  of  the  court-martial,  which 
instructed  Gen.  T.  W.  Sweeney  to 
carry  the  sentence  into  effect  between 
the  hours  of  ten  a.  m.  and  two  p.  m. 

Promptly  at  ten  o'clock  drums  were 
beating  time  to  the  dead  march,  while 
a  full  regiment  of  infantry  marched 
down  to  the  jail.  A  wagon  with  a 
coffin  in  it  was  driven  up,  and  the 
Provost  Marshal  went  into  the  jail  and 
brought  Davis  out. 

Again  and  again  had  messengers 
from  General  Dodge  been  to  the  pris- 
oner, begging  him  to  tell  his  informer's 
name,  and  he  would  yet  be  spared. 
Confederate  comrades  in  the  jail  had 
also  implored  him  not  to  sacrifice  him- 
self for  the  sake  of  another.  He  met 
their  entreaties  with  the  invariable  re- 
ply: "The  man  who  gave  me  the  in- 
formation is  more  important  to  the 
Confederacy  than  I  am."  To  the 
Federal  officers  he  persisted  in  saying, 
"I  will  not  tell." 

Having  calmly  made  up  his  mind  to 
die,  he  wrote  the  night  before  his  exe- 
cution a  simple  note  of  farewell  to  his 
mother,  and  committed  his  soul  to  God 
in  earnest  prayer.  Later  he  joined 
with  the  Chaplain  of  the  Eighty-first 
Ohio  Infantry  in  singing,  "On  Jor- 
dan's stormy  banks  I  stand,"  the  old 
hymn  which  had  nerved  many  a  soul 
before  him  to  cross  the  mysterious 
river  of  death  trustingly.  The  good 
Chaplain,  the  Rev.  James  Young,  rode 
with  him  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  awaited  with 
him  the  final  preparations  for  death. 
The  bristling  bayonets  of  a  regiment 
of  troops  walled  in  the  gallows  place 
within  a  hollow  square. 


In  the  center  sat  Sam  Davis  on  his 
coffin,  his  head  drooped  low,  his  eyes 
fastened  on  the  ground.  Beside  him 
sat  the  Chaplain.  The  moment  of  exe- 
cution was  very  near  when  a  mounted 
officer  of  General  Dodge's  staff 
dashed  through  an  opening  quickly 
made  in  the  hollow  square  for  his  pas- 
sage. He  rode  up  and  dismounted 
near  the  prisoner,  and  addressing  him 
with  great  earnestness,  said:  "I  sup- 
pose you  have  not  forgotten  the  offer 
of  General  Dodge?" 

Without  looking  up,  Sam  Davis 
asked,  "What  is  that?" 

"Your  horse,  your  side  arms,  and  an 
escort  into  the  Confederate  lines  if 
you  will  tell  who  gave  you  those 
papers." 

Without  raising  his  head,  the  un- 
daunted prisoner  replied,  "I  will  die  a 
thousand  deaths  before  I  will  betray  a 
friend." 

The  staff  officer,  Captain  Chickasaw, 
was  deeply  concerned  that  he  was  not 
able  to  move  the  resolution  of  the  con- 
demned man.  Before  leaving  him  to 
his  fate  he  said,  "I've  one  more  ques- 
tion to  ask  you." 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  prisoner, 
without  lifting  his  head. 
^  "I  want  to  know  if  you  are  the  man 
our  scouts  chased  so  close  on  the 
Hyde's  Ferry  Pike  last  Tuesday  that 
you  beat  their  horses  in  the  face  with 
your  cap  and  got  away." 

Taken  by  surprise,  Davis  suddenly 
threw  back  his  head,  crying,  "How  do 
you  know  that  ?" 

"It  is  sufficient  that  I  know  it,"  re- 
plied the  officer ;   "are  you  the  man  ?" 

"I've  nothing  to  say,"  was  the  only 
answer,  as  Davis  again  dropped  his 
head. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  he 
was  the  man  and  would  not  make  an 
admission  which  might  have  incrimi- 
nated someone  else. 
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Keeping  faithful  silence  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  refusing  to  the  last  to  tell 
who  gave  him  the  maps  and  plans 
found  in  his  saddle,  the  noble  boy,  with 
unheard  of  heroism,  ascended  the 
scaffold  and  was  hanged. 

To  learn  the  truth  concerning  Sam 
Davis'  capture,  Mr.  Kennedy  exhaust- 
ed every  means  of  getting  reliable  in- 
formation, but  found  the  mystery 
surrounding  the  subject  to  be  inex- 
plicable. An  extraordinary  circum- 
stance was  afterwards  significantly 
alluded  to  by  the  boy's  father,  when  in 
discussing  the  melancholy  details  with 
his  friend,  he  said,  "Don't  you  know, 
John,  that,  if  Sam  was  brave  enough 
to  beat  the  Yankees'  horses  in  the  face 
with  his  cap  when  they  were  so  close 
after  him,  he  would  never  have 
been  taken  alive  except  through 
treachery?"  Yet  no  evidence  of 
treachery  has  ever  been  discovered. 
The  veil  of  mystery  has  never  been 
lifted.  Suffice  it  to  know  that  Sam 
Davis  "suffered  death  on  the  gibbet 
rather  than  betray  his  friends  and  his 
country." 

The  day  after  the  body  was  ex- 
humed, Mr.  Kennedy  proceeded  with 
it  towards  Columbia  on  the  homeward 
journey.  There  they  found  the  river 
too  high  to  be  safely  forded,  and  the 
ferry-boat  in  charge  of  the  Federal 
troops,  who  swarmed  about  the  land- 
ing. As  it  was  necessary  to  apply  for 
permission  to  cross,  he  gave  the  lines 
to  Oscar,  warning  the  child  not  to  do 
any  talking  if  he  should  be  questioned. 
Seeking  the  officer  in  command,  he 
said :  "I  have  the  body  of  a  dead  man 
in  the  wagon.  If  you  will  allow  your 
men  to  take  us  across  I  shall  be  thank- 
ful." 

"Whose  body  is  it?"  asked  the 
Federal. 

There  was  no  evading  the  reply. 

"Sam  Davis,  who  was  hanged  at 
Pulaski  last  Friday." 


*  The  officer  bared  his  head  at  the 
name  whose  uplifting  influence  stirs 
every  honest  heart  with  tender  rever- 
ence for  the  young  Confederate  hero, 
and  instantly  gave  orders  for  the 
wagon  to  be  ferried  across. 

Mr.  Kennedy  found  Oscar  on  his 
return  surrounded  by  "bluecoats." 
Evidently  the  boy  had  been  induced  to 
tell  whose  body  was  in  the  coffin ;  for 
an  air  of  sympathy  pervaded  the  crowd 
of  soldiers. 

With  rough  kindness,  one  of  them 
insisted  that  Mr.  Kennedy  should  not 
attempt  to  lead  the  team  down  the 
steep  river  bank  to  the  ferry-boat,  say- 
ing: "Get  up  in  that  wagon,  Mister. 
We'll  attend  to  the  horses."  The  sol- 
diers crowded  around  the  wagon  and 
eased  it  down  the  incline,  some  grasp- 
ing the  horses'  bits  while  others  held 
back  the  vehicle  to  give  a  gentle  de- 
scent to  the  water's  edge.  When  the 
river  had  been  crossed,  they  literally 
"put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheels," 
and  by  main  strength  aided  the  horses 
to  climb  the  almost  perpendicular  bank 
on  the  other  side.  When  the  top  was 
reached  the  soldiers  paused  in  respect- 
ful silence  while  Mr.  Kennedy  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  their  gen- 
erous service.  As  the  funeral  wagon 
drove  slowly  away,  the  bluecoated 
men  lifted  their  caps,  with  one  im- 
pulse, and  stood  uncovered  so  long  as 
they  could  see  a  trace  of  the  soldier 
boy  who  had  perished  in  "the  gray." 

The  body  of  Sam  Davis  was  buried 
in  the  garden  of  the  old  homestead  be- 
neath a  marble  shaft  erected  by  his 
father.  At  no  distant  day,  let  us  hope, 
it  will  be  removed  by  his  grateful  fel- 
low countrymen  to  the  Capitol  grounds 
in  Nashville,  where  Zolnay's  statue  of 
the  martyred  scout  will  be  placed  to 
1  remind  all  passers-by  that  the  loftiest 
reach  of  heroism  during  the  civil  war 
was  the  act  of  a  boyish  private  in  the 
Confederate  ranks  of  Tennessee. 
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By  Albert  R.  Carman 


HARRY  DEAN  was  a  student  of 
architecture  in  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  in  Paris.  He  had  been 
two  years  away  from  his  home  in  Buf- 
falo; and  had  already  learned  that, 
while  any  man  may  become  a  builder, 
only  the  elect  few  have  within  them 
the  art  spirit  which,  if  given  free  head 
and  ministered  unto  by  a  mind 
equipped  with  technical  skill,  may 
make  of  its  host  an  architect.  Occa- 
sionally rare  moments  came  to  him 
when  he  thought  that  he  had  the  divine 
insight ;  but  through  most  of  his  days 
he  looked  forward  merely  to  a  build- 
er's career  in  America,  winning  great 
fame  by  his  readiness  of  quotation 
from  the  works  of  the  masters. 

"Pansy"  Armstrong  was  his  fiancee, 
whom  "Mamma"  Armstrong  had 
brought  over  for  a  little  tour  through 
Europe  in  order  partially  that  she 
might  not  be  behind  Harry  in  his 
European  experiences,  and  also  that 
she  might  attain  that  fine  finish  of 
travel  which  makes  a  girl  so  aggravat- 
ingly  superior  to  the  little  enthusiasms 
of  the  "stay-at-homes."  They  were 
to  be  "abroad"  quite  three  months,  and 
were  to  see  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the 
British  Islands  before  they  sailed  for 
home.  Now  they  were  doing  Paris; 
and  Harry  had  given  over  dashing  off 
sketches  of  summer  pavilions,  and 
light  bridges  over  mimic  ravines  and 
similar  architectural  fancies,  that  he 
might  be  sure  of  their  seeing  the  parts 
of  the  French  capital  best  worth  their 
attention. 

(518) 


There  was  but  one  thing  in  Paris 
that  Pansy  was  determined  to  see. 
She  would  have  missed  everything  else 
in  exchange  for  it,  with  a  regret  only 
that  she  would  be  deprived  thereby  of 
the  pleasure  of  "matching  sights"  with 
a  friend  who  had  "been  to  Paris"  two 
years  ago.  That  one  thing  was  Har- 
ry's room.  He  had  written  her  much 
about  it  —  too  much.  She  knew  that 
there  were  sketches  in  it,  left  by  the  art 
student  who  had  had  it  before  him; 
and  she  suspected  that  those  sketches 
were  worth  seeing.  She  knew  that 
the  lady  who  kept  the  "pension"  was 
once  an  artist's  "model,"  and  she 
wanted  just  one  look  at  her.  She 
knew  that  four  art  students  lived  in 
the  "pension,"  and  that  one  of  them 
was  a  girl ;  and  that  Harry  went  out 
with  them  for  walks  and  to  "queer 
restaurants" —  and  Pansy  had  not  read 
her  "Trilby"  for  nothing.  She  knew, 
too,  that  students  gave  "five  o'clock 
tea"  to  their  friends  in  their  own 
rooms ;  and,  from  the  day  that  Harry 
met  them  at  the  Gare  St.  Lazare,  she 
waited  with  growing  impatience  for 
that  invitation.  But  he  had  never 
mentioned  it. 

Still  she  was  at  last  to  meet  three  of 
the  art  students ;  and  one  of  the  three 
was  to  be  "the  girl."  Harry  was 
taking  them  out  to  Versailles  to  see 
gardening  reduced  to  mathematics  and 
art  reckoned  by  the  acre;  and  M'lle 
Vouet,  M.  Demerais  and  M.  Saint- 
Marceaux  were  to  meet  them  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Petit  Trianon  and  en- 
tertain them  at  luncheon  under  the 
trees.    They  were  quite  as  anxious  to 
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meet  "la  belle  Americaine"  and  her 
mamma  as  Pansy  was  to  meet  them; 
but  the  distressing  thing  was  that  they 
could  not  speak  "the  English,"  while 
the  two  American  ladies  could  not 
speak  French.  This  was  really  "too 
sad";  for  they  knew  the  American 
reputation  for  saying  and  doing  out- 
rageous things  —  betises  a  Parisian 
could  not  be  tortured  into  committing 
—  and  they  feared  to  miss  some  of 
them  through  the  judicious  translating 
of  "M.  Harry"  who  "knew." 

As  for  Pansy,  her  delight  at  the 
projected  luncheon  was  of 
the  "shivery"  sort.  She 
hardly  knew  what  might 
not  happen.  There  was 
no  part  of  Paris  that  could 
be  measured  by  her  foot- 
rule  of  propriety,  made  in 
Buffalo;  and  she  suspected 
that  real  artists  from  the 
Latin  quarter  would  be 
more  Parisian  even  than 
the  astonishing  things  she 
had  seen.  Still  Harry 
lived  with  them  and  knew 
them  well,  and  he  was 
bringing  them  to  Ver- 
sailles. But  Harry  had  come  in  his 
two  years  abroad  not  to  notice  things. 
He  was  changed ;  and  she  would  risk 
something  to  see  the  people  whose 
companionship  had  changed  him.  Yet 
apprehension'  sat  alert  in  her  mind. 
This  "French"  atmosphere  of  art  that 
defied  the  conventions  of  Buffalo 
society,  and  tales  of  scandal,  unac- 
quaintance  with  which  was  not  a  sign 
of  modesty  but  of  ignorance,  were  get- 
ting on  her  nerves.  She  knew  better, 
of  course,  but  there  were  moments 
when  the  misgiving  came  that  she  — 
even  she  —  might  be  "provincial." 
And  Harry!  What  experiences  had 
given  him  that  calm  use  to  it  all  ? 


They  saw  the  Palace  and  the  Gar- 
dens ;  and  then,  as  the  afternoon  fell, 
went  off  to  the  two  Trianons  —  twin 
monuments  to  scandal.  Pansy  had  a 
feeling  that  it  was  hardly  proper  not  to 
have  burned  them  down  long  ago. 
The  Grand  Trianon  was  for  Mainte- 
non,  and  yonder  across  the  trees  in  the 
Palace  had  lived  the  Queen.  The 
Petit  Trianon  was  built  for  the  Fif- 
teenth Louis,  whose  biography  would 
not  be  admitted  to  the  American  mails ; 
though  here,  in  the  garden,  the  plump 
Louis   XVI   had   played   at   grinding 


Marie  Antoinette's  Cottage 

corn  and  the  haughty  Marie  Antoinette 
at  being  a  dairy-maid. 

Just  by  Louis'  mill,  they  met  the 
three  art  students,  "MMle,"  tall 
straight-browed  and  with  a  superb 
figure;  M.  Demerais,  short,  black- 
haired  and  dark ;  M.  Saint-Marceaux, 
tall,  loose- jointed,  loosely-clothed, 
dramatic. 

Up  on  the  hillside  under  a  tree  were 
the  baskets  of  lunch  which  the  two 
French  gentlemen  began  at  once  to 
unpack.  "M'lle"  stood  erect  and 
watched  them  as  they  laid  out  each 
article  tenderly  on  the  grass  as  if  it 
might  suffer  untold  harm  if  shaken. 
Sometimes  as  they  uncovered  a  dish, 
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they  would  step  back  and  look  at  it 
with  the  fond,  proud  expression  with 
which  an  artist  might  regard  one  of 
his  masterpieces.  Mamma  began  to 
wonder  within  herself  if  they  had 
cooked  them. 

Then  they  brought  out  several  large 
bottles  of  wine,  which  they  held  up 
between  their  eyes  and  the  sun  and 
talked  over  to  themselves  with  many 
an  explosive  "bon!"  while  Mamma 
had  misgivings  about  lunching  in  the 
giddy  gardens  of  the  Trianon  with  a 
party  of  strange  French  artists.  And 
all  the  while  "M'lle"  stood  erect,  her 
figure  showing  to  the  best  advantage, 
making  low  comments  from  time  to 
time  to  the  ecstatically  busy  men. 
Harry  had  seated  himself  at  the  base 
of  the  tree,  pushed  his  hat  back,  and 
kept  the  talk  going,  now  in  French  and 
now  in  English;  while  Pansy  and 
Mamma  sat  decorously  to  one  side  and 
looked  as  "not-at-all-at-home"  as  they 
felt. 

At  last  the  feast  was  ready,  and  with 
many  a  gesture  they  were  invited  to 
gather  round. 

"All  aboar-r-rd!  All  aboar-r-rd !" 
sang  out  M.Demerais,  and  he  gestured 
Mamma  to  the  seat  against  the  bole 
of  the  tree. 

M.  Saint-Marceaux  gravely  indi- 
cated a  place  to  Pansy,  which  she  took 
with  a  sedateness  assumed  as  her  poor 
defense  against  the  unknown.  The 
strangeness  of  it  all  began  to  frighten 
her  just  a  little  bit;  and  it  was  with  a 
sinking  of  the  heart  rather  than  a  ris- 
ing of  jealousy  that  she  saw  Harry 
choosing  a  place  for  "Mile,"  at  which 
the  face  with  the  level  eyebrows  was 
playing  its  lights  gaily  upon  him  as  if 
he  were  the  only  man  in  the  world.  If 
Harry  —  familiar  Harry  —  had  be- 
come one  of  these  strange  people,  and 
she  and  Mamma  were  alone  with  them 
—  alone  in  foreign  Versailles  where 


no  one  knew  what  to  expect !  But  now 
Harry  was  smiling  at  her  again,  and  it 
was  the  same  Harry,  and  she  smiled 
back  With  "eager  friendliness. 

This  so  puzzled  Harry  that  he  stared 
at  her  in  frank  wonder.  Why  was  she 
so  mightily  pleased  to  see  him  paying 
attention  to  "M'lle"?  Then  "Mile" 
began  telling  him  something  that  hap- 
pened in  the  studio  that  morning,  and 
he  thought  that,  if  it  pleased  Pansy  to 
have  him  devote  himself  to  the  Paris- 
ienne,  he  might  as  well  enjoy  the  story. 
And  he  did.  For  soon  he  was  roaring 
with  laughter.  It  was  so  very  funny ; 
and  "M'lle"  was  telling  it  with  so 
much  esprit;  and  the  quick  laughter 
of  the  two  Frenchmen  joined  with  his  ; 
and  one  of  them  was  interrupting  with 
shouted  comments  that  set  them  all  off 
harder  than  ever;  and  up  jumped  M. 
Demerais  to  enact  a  part  of  the  pic- 
tured scene  with  a  pirouette  and  a 
stumble  and  a  fall  prostrate,  at  which 
"Mile"  clapped  her  hands  high  in  the 
air  with  dainty  vigor;  and  exhausted 
Harry  looked  at  the  two  American 
ladies  with  suffused  eyes,  and  became 
suddenly  sober.  For  Mamma  was 
looking  openly  alarmed,  and  Pansy 
would  have  been  indignant  with  mysti- 
fication if  she  were  not  also  a  trifle 
frightened.  Then  the  others  saw 
what  had  happened,  and  they  became 
instantly  sorrow-stricken  with  polite 
pain  that  they  had  so  l6ng  forgotten 
their  guests.  But  it  was  a  good  story ; 
and  "M.  Harry"  must  tell  it  to  the 
American  ladies. 

Then  Harry's  jaw  dropped;  for  it 
occurred  to  him,  for  the  first  time,  that 
there  were  incidents  very  vital  to  the 
story  which  "the  American  ladies," 
knowing  nothing  of  studio  life,  would 
not  —  well,  would  not  understand. 
They  looked  at  these  things  so  differ- 
ently in  Buffalo,  U.  S.  A. 

"Aren't  we  to  share  the  fun?"  asked 
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Pansy.  She  looked  as  if  she  did  not 
quite  know  whether  to  be  angry  with 
him  because  he  dared. to  know  people 
who  told  stories  of  "that  kind,"  or  to 
forgive  him  if  he  would  now  find 
some  plausible  way  to  avoid  telling 
it  to  her  and  her  mother.  For  she  had 
no  doubt,  from  the  look  on  Harry's 
face,  that  the  story  was  not  to  be  told. 
Now,  the  story  was  one  of  pure  frolic, 
and  the  girl  who  told  it  had  not  a 
thought  that  it  might  not  be  listened 
to  by  anyone  in  the  world ;  and  so  she 
waited  with  open  expectancy  for 
Harry  to  begin  that  they 
all  might  join  in  the  riot- 
ous enjoyment  of  it.  But 
it  was  no  use.  French 
humor  and  American 
humor  are  not  of  a  piece; 
and  Harry  knew  it.  He 
had  seen  New  York  car- 
toons tossed  into  the  fire 
by  the  impatient  fingers  of 
young  Frenchmen  who 
called  them  "vulgar"  and 
' 'pig-like7';  and  he  had  felt 
his  cheeks  tingle  at  stories 
these  same  young  fellows 
told  without  a  thought  that 
they  had  a  lack  on  the  side  of  refine- 
ment. 

"Allons !  Allons !"  cried  M.  Saint- 
Marceaux,  in  merry  excitement.  Why 
was  the  slow  Harry  letting  all  the 
effervescence  escape. 

A  dash  of  defiance  showed  on  Pan- 
sy's round-chinned  face.  Were  these 
shameless  French  people  trying  to 
coerce  poor  Harry  into  insulting  her 
and  her  mother? 

"Tell  us  any  old  thing,  Harry,  and 
we'll  laugh,"  she  said  to  him,  in  swift 
tones. 

"But  it's  all  right,"  said  Harry,  in 
confused  earnestness,  "if  you'd  only 
been  used  to  it  —  that  is,  if  you  un- 
derstood all  the  allusions." 


"Oh!  Indeed!  Then  why  don't 
you  tell  us?" 

Harry  braced  himself,  glanced  at 
Mamma's  smiling  face,  and  then 
wilted.  The  story  was  all  right,  but 
it  was  not  United  States. 

The  three  French  people  now  knew 
perfectly  what  the  matter  was.  This 
hesitation  —  this  grave  discussion  — 
were  signs  they  had  seen  before.  The 
young  American  thought  that  the 
story  was  not  "proper."  "A  'pooh! 
pooh!'  for  such  nonsense!"  they  tel- 
egraphed to  each  other ;  and  M.  Saint- 


Petit  Trianon 


Merceaux  helped  himself  to  the  cold 
fowl  in  a  very  contemptuous  manner. 
But  "M'lle"  was  all  sorrow  for  having 
unwittingly  brought  discord  to  the 
feast,  and  she  told  her  distress  so 
dramatically  to  Harry  that  Mamma 
knew  right  away  what  she  was  saying. 

"Tell  her  not  to  worry,  Harry," 
said  Mamma.  "It  isn't  her  fault  that 
she  wasn't  brought  up  as  my  children 
are. 

Harry  did  not  tell  her  this  exactly ; 
but  he  carried  comfort  to  "M'lle"  and 
solace  to  M.  Saint-Marceaux,  and 
even  succeeded  in  reconciling  M. 
Demerais  to  the  sad  fact  that  "the 
American  Miss"  did  not  know  how 
awfully  funny  his  pirouette  and  stum- 
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ble  had  been.  Then  he  sat  back  and 
fanned  himself  while  the  feast  went 
happily  forward. 

The  two  French  gentlemen  pressed 
things  with  much  politeness  on  the 
two  American  ladies,  and  Pansy  found 
it  quite  pleasant  after  all  to  say  her 
"merci"  and  her  "s'il  vous  plait"  and 
her  "un  petit  morceau,  M'sieur,"  up  at 
the  smiling  Saint-Marceaux,  who  en- 
couraged her  every  effort  at  French 
with  delighted  nods  of  comprehension. 
It  seemed  quite  an  achievement  in  his 
eyes  when  $he  got  out  a  word.  In- 
deed, she  appeared  to  be  decidedly 
getting  on  with  table  conversation. 

Then  M.  Demerais  produced  the 
wine;  but  could  not  be  brought  to 
understand  that  Mamma  was  serious 
in  refusing  to  drink  any  of  it.  Was 
she  not  "soif"?  Surely,  she  must 
drink  something.  Had  they  any  tea? 
Mon  Dieu!  Non!  But  the  wine  was 
good.  It  was  the  "bonne  bouchee"  of 
the  meal. 

Mamma  was  adamant,  and  so,  per- 
force, was  Pansy.  So  Harry  was 
directed  to  hold  out  his  glass  quite  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  the  poor  boy 
-felt  that  hypocrisy  would  be  useless. 
So  he  explained  that  it  was  necessary 
to  drink  wine  in  Paris  to  avoid  using 
the  water,  which  was  "awful,"  and 
tried  to-  take  his  with  the  air  of  a 
martyr.  To  Pansy  the  gulf  between 
them  widened  again,  and  Harry  was 
with  the  "strangers"  and  she  and 
Mamma  were  alone. 

Pansy  consciously  had  to  set  her 
under  lip,  as  she  used  to  when,  as  a 
little  girl,  she  wished  to  keep  from 
crying.  It  was  awful  —  this  sense  of 
being  in  a  foreign  land,  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  who  seemed  to  have  no 
notion  of  right  behavior,  where  the 
girls  even  were  not  girls  at  all  about 
whom  you  could  put  your  arm  "chum- 
mily,"  but  who  told  stories  themselves 


which  men  could  not  tell  to  you  again. 
It  was  doubly  awful  —  and  so  lonely ! 
And  Harry,  who  might  have  helped 
one  frown  superior  on  it  all,  had  be- 
come in  his  two  years  from  home,  a 
part  of  it.  She  had  still  her  "merci" 
and  her  "Je  ne  comprends  pas" —  a 
little  tremulous  —  for  the  attentive 
Saint-Marceaux;  but  a  distrust  of  it 
all  lay  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

The  salad,  when  it  came,  was  a 
great  success.  M.  Demerais  made  it 
while  they  all  looked  on,  carefully 
measuring  the  oil  and  the  vinegar  in 
his  brown  salad  spoon  and  then  deftly 
turning  the  various  strange  green 
leaves  over  and  over  until  they  all 
shone  with  the  mixture.  Good 
humor  was  entirely  restored  as  they 
all  praised  this  dish,  and  M.  Saint- 
Marceaux  began  to  plan  for  the 
future. 

Harry  was  interpreter;  and  he  felt 
some  inclination  to  "ground  the  wire," 
remembering  his  sufferings  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  Pansy  and  Mam- 
ma were  plainly  going  to  save  him  the 
trouble.  They  were  very  sorry,  but 
they  had  absolutely  no  more  time, 
having  to  leave  for  Switzerland  almost 
immediately. 

Then  "M'lle"  said  that  she  was  very 
sorry,  for  she  would  have  liked  to 
have  them  take  tea  at  the  "pension" 
English-fashion. 

Pansy's  eyes  flashed.  This  was 
the  one  thing  she  wanted  to  do.  She 
would  do  that,  "know  the  worst,"  and 
then  break  with  Harry  forever. 
Mamma  was  returning  her  polite  re- 
grets via  Harry,  when  Pansy  looked 
up  and  suggested  that  they  might  pos- 
sibly get  time  to  accept  "Mile's"  invi- 
tation on  the  following  afternoon. 

"But  I  have  an  engagement  with  my 
dressmaker  from  four  until  six,"  an- 
nounced Mamma. 

"Oh!"     said    Pansy,    remembering 
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this  for  herself ;  and  then  she  added : 
"Well,  we  might  give  up  Fontainbleau 
the  next  day." 

"No,"  returned  Mamma,  as  decis- 
ively as  before,  "your  father  desired 
that  we  should  go  to  Fontainbleau  if 
we  went  nowhere  else.  He  has  a 
picture,  you  know,  of  the  Cour  des 
Adieux,  where  Napoleon " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,  Mam- 
ma!1' broke  in  Pansy,  "but 
I'm  dreadfully  disappointed 
not  to  see  Harry's  boarding- 
house." 

"Well,  you  might  go  to 
M'lle  Vouet's  to  tea  your- 
self," suggested  Mamma. 
"You  are  a  great  hand  to  find 
your  way  about." 

Pansy  referred  this  sug- 
gestion to  Harry  with  her 
eyes — and  also  with  her  ob- 
vious approval. 

"I  can't  come  for  you  just 
then,"  said  Harry,  regret- 
fully; "I've  got  a  class." 

"Oh!  That  doesn't  mat- 
ter, "  tossed  back  Pansy.  '  'It's 
in  the  afternoon,  and  I'm  not 
afraid  but  that  I  can  find  the 
house." 

So  Harry  told  "M'lle"  that 
Pansy  would  come  to  tea,  but 
that  Mamma  couldn't;  and 
that  he  would  try  and  get 
up  before  they  were  quite 
through.  Astonishment  filled 
the  three  French  faces  on  the  instant, 
but  their  unfailing  politeness  ban- 
ished it  and  achieved  the  rigid  Pa- 
risian notion  of  expressionlessness. 
It  is  about  as  expressionless,  how- 
ever, as  that  of  a  man  enduring  an 
operation  without  anaesthetics. 

But  "M'lle"  was  remonstrating  in 
low  tones  with  Harry,  and  Harry  was 
looking  as  uncomfortable  as  he  had 
looked   when   desired   to    re-tell   her 

No.  6-2 


story.  He  "pished"  and  "poohed" 
several  times,  and  looked  uneasily  at 
Pansy  and  Mamma,  and  offered  sev- 
eral earnest  arguments;  but  "M'lle" 
persisted.  She  straightened  her  fig- 
ure and  set  her  lips,  and  looked  a  very 
picture  of  determination  done  in 
straight  black  lines;  it  was  clear  that 
she  wanted  Harry  to  explain  it  all  to 


M'lle  Vouet 

Mamma.  Meanwhile  the  two  men 
seemed  to  be  discussing  the  binomial 
theorem  or  some  other  remote  subject. 
So  Harry  had  to  tell  the  two  Amer- 
ican ladies  that  in  France  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary for  young  ladies  to  go  about 
alone,  and  that  "M'lle"  did  not  think 
they  ought  to  allow  Pansy  to  do  it. 
She  was  their  guest  and  they  should 
not  permit  her  to  compromise  her- 
self  
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"Well,  I  never !"  ejaculated  Mam- 
ma; and  Pansy  cried  hotly,  "What 
nonsense !" 

"It  is  the  custom,"  said  Harry. 

"I  didn't  think  that  French  people 
would  object  to  anything,"  snapped 
out  Pansy. 

"Oh!  they  are  very  strict,"  said 
Harry,  "about  what  they  consider 
improper." 


Pansy  Armstrong 


"  'Improper !'  "  cried  Mamma,  "For 
a  girl  to  walk  on  the  street  in  day- 
light!" 

Harry  shrugged  his  shoulders.  It 
was  no  use.  It  would  have  been  all 
right  in  Buffalo;  but  they  looked  at 
things  differently  in  Paris,  France. 

"M'lle"  had  risen  during  these  ex- 
plosions, and  the  two  French  gentle- 
men had  risen  with  her.  It  was  im- 
possible that  they  should  have  missed 
much  of  the  meaning  of  them. 

"I  think,"  she  said  to  Harry,  with 
perfect  courtesy  but  a  manner  of  ice, 
"that  we  shall  have  to  hurry  to  catch 


our  train  back  to  the  city.  M.  Saint- 
Marceaux  will  look  after  these  things, 
but  M.  Demerais  is  going  with  me  at 
once.  Will  you  make  our  adieux  to 
your  friends?"  And  she  waited  for 
him  to  do  it. 

It  was  an  alternately  red  and  pale 
Harry  who  got  through  the  formali- 
ties of  the  farewells.  It  was  fearfully 
stupid  of  them  all ;  but  he  did  not  feel 
equal  to  struggling  any  longer 
in  the  maelstrom  caused  by  the 
meeting  of  two  opposing  streams 
of  "convention."  "M'lle"  sim- 
ply would  not  have  entertained  a 
girl  who  would  come  through 
the  streets  alone  to  see  her. 
Living  on  the  borders  of  Bo- 
hemia, she  was  too  careful  of 
her  character  for  that.  And 
Pansy  would  not  endure  being 
taught  propriety  by  a  girl  who 
told  "improper  stories"  to  men. 
Harry  bowed  to  the  inevitable, 
but  he  shrank  from  the  thought 
of  what  he  would  hear  when  the 
French  people  were  gone,  and 
what  he  would  hear  at  the  "pen- 
sion" when  his  "friends"  had 
departed. 
****** 

It  was  not  until  their  return 

from    Fontainbleau,    two    days 

later,  when  Harry  met  them — 

the  one  familiar  face  in  a  sea  of  aliens 

— that  Pansy  quite  felt  her  old  sense 

of  possession  returning  again. 

"They  have  lovely  things  here," 
Pansy  said  to  him;  "but  I  should 
rather  live  in  Buffalo." 

"I  should  rather  live  with  you  in 
Buffalo,"  amended  Harry. 

Pansy  looked  up,  the  mischief  of 
the  safe,  happy,  home  days  in  her  eyes. 
'^Wouldn't  you  rather  live  with  me  — 
anywhere?"    she  asked. 

"Anywhere  but  Paris,"  he  returned, 
mischief  in  his  own  eyes.  "That  is, 
until  you  become  acclimated." 
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By  Joseph  A.  Altsheler 


I  STOOD  for  a  moment,  undecided, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  of 
the  Hawaiian  Hotel.  My  emotions 
that  morning,  as  on  the  day  before, 
when  I  landed,  were  those  of  disap- 
pointment. It  was  my  first  visit  to 
the  tropics,  and  I  had  expected  to  find 
the  islands  blazing  with  color,  red, 
green,  blue,  yellow,  and  new  tints  that 
the  languid  temperate  zone  cannot  fur- 
nish. My  first  view  of  Oahu  was  of 
cliffs,  bare  and  dull  red,  against  which 
the  lonesome  sea  forever  pounded.  It 
was  twilight  when  we  drove  through 
the  streets  of  Honolulu  to  our  hotel, 
and,  in  the  obscurity,  the  city  seemed 
to  be  veiled  in  sober  brown.  But  to- 
morrow, I  thought,  when  I  am  fresh 
and  rested,  and  the  film  of  travel  is  off 
my  eyes,  I  will  see  all  the  glorious 
suffusion  of  color  of  which  I  have  read 
so  often. 

The  dawn  and  restored  strength  did 
not  bring  any  change.  The  clipped 
cone  of  the  Punchbowl  was  dead  green 
here  and  pale  red  there,  with  patches 
of  gray  lava  between.  The  tufts  of 
the  cocoanut  trees  drooped.  A 
weakly  sea-breeze  moaned  and  moaned 
through  the  leaves  of  the  umbrella 
palms.  I  had  expected  to  see  huge 
bushes  covered  with  brilliant  roses  and 
trees  a-bloom.  There  was  none.  The 
water  palms  thrust  up  gray-green 
blades,  a  pallid  substitute.  The 
wreaths  of  flowers  that  the  Hawaiian 
natives  carried  around  their  necks  for 
sale  were  dusty  and  drooping.  Noth- 
ing glowed ;  there  was  no  luster.  All 
the  colors  were  lifeless.     Though  so 


unlike  it  reminded  me  somehow  of  the 
dead  world  of  the  Nevada  desert. 

"Carriage,  sir !  All  the  sights  of  the 
city!  Take  you  to  Diamond  Head, 
Waikiki,  up  the  Nuuanu  Valley,  or 
anywhere  else  you  want  to  go  on  the 
island!" 

He  stood  almost  at  my  elbow  when 
he  made  his  bid  for  my  patronage,  and 
I  looked  rather  curiously  at  him,  be- 
cause he  was  a  white  man.  White 
men  were  plentiful  in  Honolulu,  I 
knew,  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  accord 
with  the  fitness  of  things  that  I  should 
go  riding  in  a  carriage  driven  by  a 
native,  not  by  a  white  man.  Certainly 
if  ever  I  wrote  a  book  of  my  travels  it 
would  be  much  more  picturesque  to 
say  that  I  had  a  Hawaiian  driver.  So, 
it  was  my  first  intention  to  turn  him 
away  and  hire  one  of  the  brown  men 
who  were  plentiful  about,  but  I  con- 
cluded, on  reflection,  that  I  needed  a 
guide  and  companion  as  well  as  a 
driver,  and  perhaps  they  could  not 
speak  English.  I  did  not  know  Hono- 
lulu as  well  then  as  I  knew  it  later. 

"You  know  all  the  places  of  inter- 
est ?"  I  asked. 

"I  guess  I  do,"  he  said.  "The  island 
ain't  so  very  big;  you  could  walk 
across  it  in  a  day,  and  I've  lived  here 
a  long  time.  I  could  take  you  any- 
where on  Oahu,  blindfolded." 

He  laughed  in  a  dry,  hoarse  way. 
He  was  a  thin,  little  man,  much 
humped  about  the  shoulders,  and  his 
face  was  turned  the  leathery,  yellow- 
ish-brown which  seems  to  be  the  char- 
acteristic of  old  people  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.     I  put  him  well  beyond  sixty. 
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"Do  you  know  things?  Can  you 
talk?"  I  asked,  having  in  mind  his 
usefulness  as  a  guide  and  sort  of  com- 
rade, for  twenty-one  hundred  miles  of 
blue  water  and  thirty-five  hundred 
miles  of  dry  land  between  one  and 
one's  home  brings  the  lonesome  feel- 
ing. 

He  laughed  his  dry,  hoarse  little 
laugh  again. 

"Can  I  talk?"  he  said.  "You  make 
me  laugh.  I  come  from  a  talkin' 
country." 

I  had  been  sure  already  that  this 
man  was  an  American,  and  his  asser- 
tion decided  me  in  his  favor.  It  is 
pleasant  to  meet  a  countryman  in  a 
foreign  land,  unless  he  wants  to  bor- 
row money  from  you,  and  my  cabman 
did  not  appear  to  harbor  any  treach- 
erous designs. 

He  took  me  about  the  city,  and  I 
found  him  to  be  all  that  I  had  hoped. 
He  showed  me  the  Kamehameha 
schools,  the  old  palace,  the  Iolani  pal- 
ace, and  the  late  king's  bungalow,  and 
he  spun  me  tales  of  the  doings  at  the 
early  coronations  that  matched  the  ex- 
ploits of  Haroun  Al  Raschid  of  glo- 
rious memory  in  his  most  gallant  mo- 
ments. When  he  finished  his  last 
story  he  sfiook  his  head  and  sighed. 

"Why  do  you  mourn?"   I  asked 

"The  good  old  days  are  gone,"  he 
replied.  "The  missionaries  broke  up 
the  happy  old  customs.  Confound 
'em  for  meddlers." 

"That's  why  all  the  travelers  who 
write  books  about  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands are  so  hard  on  the  missionaries, 
isn't  it?"  I  asked. 

"I  guess  it  is,"  he  replied,  his  hard, 
wrinkled  countenance  breaking  into  a 
faint  grin,  like  a  timid  sun  peeping 
through  heavy  clouds. 

We  drove  over  a  good  road  to  Wai- 
kiki,  passing  yellow  Chinamen  toiling 
in   the   banana   fields,    and   cocoanut 


groves  so  dense  that  it  was  twilight 
beneath  the  crests  of  the  trees,  though 
a  bright  sun  shone  above.  But  here, 
too,  the  vegetation  was  without  luster 
and  the  mountain  steeps  were  crinkled 
and  gray,  as  if  they  had  just  cooled 
from  God's  furnace. 

"I  expected  to  find  the  earth  in  the 
tropics  glowing  with  life,  color  and 
motion,"  I  said  to  my  cabman.  "All 
the  books,  all  the  travelers,  say  so. 
Something  is  a  fraud  —  the  travelers 
are,  or  this  is  not  the  tropics.  I  have 
not  seen  anything  that  will  compare 
in  beauty  and  intensity  of  color  with  a 
peach  tree  in  bloom  in  Kentucky." 

"Are  you  from  Kentucky?"  he 
asked. 

"I  was  born  and  grew  to  manhood 
there,"  I  replied,  "though  I  don't  live 
there  now." 

"It's  a  fine  country,"  he  said. 

"Are  you  a  Kentuckian,  too?"  I 
asked,  a  brotherly  feeling  in  me  warm- 
ing toward  him. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  came  from  far- 
ther West,  but  I've  got  a  friend  that 
comes  from  there.  He  talks  to  me 
about  it  often,  and  from  what  he  says 
I  guess*  it's  God's  country,  sure 
enough.  How  Jim  does  go  on  about 
it,  though  I  ain't  seen  him  for  some 
time  now." 

"What's  his  other  name?"  I  asked. 

"Harkins,  Jim  Harkins,"  he  replied. 
"He's  down  on  Maui,  helpin'  to  over- 
see on  a  sugar  plantation,  I  guess.  He 
don't  come  up  to  Honolulu  often,  and 
it's  been  over  a  year  since  I  passed  the 
time  o'  day  with  him.  Did  you  ever 
know  any  of  the  Harkinses  in  Ken- 
tucky?" 

"No-o,"  I  answered,  reflectively. 
"I  knew  plenty  of  Hawkinses  and 
Hankinses,  but  I  don't  remember  any 
Harkinses  just  now.  Maybe  there  are 
some  there,  but  I've  forgot  'em." 

"I  guess  so,"  he  replied,  "for  my 
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"  Carriage,  sir?    All  the  sights  of  the  city" 


friend  Jim  says  there's  lots  of  people 
by  that  name  where  he  come  from. 
But  it's  been  a  long  time  since  Jim 
came  away,  and  maybe  they're  all  dead 
now  or  gone  to  Texas." 

"But  Jim  hasn't  forgot  his  native 
State,  has  he?"  I  asked. 

"Not  he,"  he  replied.  "It's  a  treat, 
sometimes,  to  see  Jim's  face  light  up 
and  hear  him  talk  about  Kentucky,  and 


the  good  times  he  had  when  he  was  a 
boy  there,  huntin'  'coons  and  paw- 
paws, and  ridin'  twenty  miles  to  meet- 
in'  on  Sundays  and  thinkin'  nothin'  of 
it.  But,  my  friend,  Jim's  gettin'  old 
now,  most  nigh  as  old  as  I  am,  and  I 
guess  he'll  never  go  back  to  Kentucky 
again,  for  it's  a  long  way  off,  mister ; 
it's  a  long  way  off." 

I  admitted  that  it  was  a  long  way 
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off,  but  not  such  a  long  way  as  it  used 
to  be,  since  railroads  and  steamboats 
had  become  plentiful. 

"Maybe  so,"  said  my  cabman,  "but 
I  don't  think  Jim  will  ever  go,  though 
he'd  like  it  mighty  well.  Many's  the 
time  I've  heard  him  tell  how  Bright 
the  sun  shines  there,  how  green  the 
grass  grows,  and  how  fine  lookin'  the 
gals  are,  not  brown  and  fat  like  these 
Kanakas,  but  straight  and  slim,  like 
young  saplin's,  with  faces  all  white  and 
red  roses." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "there  are  many  very 
handsome  girls  in  Kentucky.  But 
you  can  find  handsome  girls  in  other 
States,  too." 

"So  I  reckon,"  .he  said,  "but  Jim 
never  talks  about  any  'xcept  those  in 
Kentucky,  and  he's  bragged  so  much 
about  'em  that  I'd  like  to  sit  up  on  that 
rock  there  and  see  one  of  'em  pass,  so 
I  would." 

"If  Jim's  that  much  smitten,"  I  said, 
"he  ought  to  go  back  and  marry  one 
of  them." 

My  cabman  laughed  his  dryest  and 
wheeziest  laugh. 

"Good  Lord!"  he  said;  "Jim  get 
married !  Why,  he's  past  sixty,  if  he's 
anythin',  as  old  as  I  am,  Mister,  and  I 
ain't  any  spring  chicken,  as  you  can 
see.  No,  Jim's  stuck  down  there  on 
the  island  of  Maui,  and  he'll  never  get 
back  to  his  old  home.  He  may  never 
get  off  of  Maui.  Poor  Jim!  I  feel 
sorry  for  him." 

"How  long  has  Jim  been  down  in 
these  islands?"  I  asked,  beginning  to 
take  some  interest  in  the  lonely  exile. 

"Nigh  onto  thirty  years,"  said  the 
cabman,  "and  that's  a  right  smart 
spell,  too,  I  can  tell  you  —  more  years 
than  you  are  old.  Things  was  differ- 
ent when  Jim  came  here  to  live. 
There  wasn't  so  many  white  people, 
and  the  brown  people  didn't  wear  so 
many  clothes  as  they  do  now.     The 


whalin'  ships  used  to  sail  into  port  by 
the  dozen,  and  when  the  sailors  came 
ashore  they  kept  things  as  hot  as  a 
house  a-fire,  and  Jim  was  right  in  it, 
too,  for  he  was  young  then,  and  full  of 
blood." 

"Your  friend  Jim  doesn't  seem  to 
have  had  such  a  bad  time,  after  all,"  I 
said. 

"Not  always,  leastways  not  then, 
before  he  got  old,"  said  the  cabman; 
"but  sometimes  he'd  have  the  lone- 
somest  feelin's,  so  I've  heard  him  say. 
See  Diamond  Head  up  there?" 

I  looked  up  at  the  somber  mass  of 
Diamond  Head,  keeping  its  age-long 
watch  upon  the  sea. 

"The  lookout  station  is  up  there," 
resumed  the  cabman/  "From  the  top 
of  Diamond  Head  you  catch  the  first 
sight  of  the  ships  comin'  from  America 
and  the  last  sight  of  'em  goin'  out. 
Jim's  told  me  that  he's  climbed  up 
there  often,  skinnin'  his  ankles  and 
cuttin'  his  knees  on  the  sharp  lava,  just 
to  get  the  longest  and  last  sight  of  the 
ship  that  was  goin'  back  home." 

"If  he  became  so  homesick,"  I  said, 
"why  didn't  he  go  back?  You  say 
he's  not  married.  It  would  have  been 
easy  enough  for  him  to  go." 

He  looked  doubtful,  and  flecked  a 
little  dust  with  the  tip  of  his  whip  lash 
from  the  back  of  his  horse,  while  he 
considered. 

"I  p'intedly  can't  tell  nohow,"  he 
said,  presently,  "but  it's  a  long  jump 
to  Kentucky,  and  Jim's  a  curious  kind 
of  fellow,  mighty  secret  about  himself 
sometimes,  and  I  never  rightly  knowed 
why  he  stayed  on." 

Our  road  led  through  the  palms 
now,  and  between  their  straight  stems 
the  sea  showed  in  strips  of  blue-gray. 
The  waves  were  rolling  in  on  the  beach 
of  white  sand  at  Waikiki,  and  some 
sleek  brown  natives  were  riding  in 
catamarans  on  the  highest  crests.    But 
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barring  the  natives  and  the  savage 
mass  of  Diamond  Head,  Waikiki  was 
as  trim  and  civilized  as  New  England. 
For  the  hand  of  the  New  England 
missionary  had  been  laid  upon  it,  and 
the  neat  little  houses  snuggling  among 
the  palms  shed  the  odor  of  respect- 
ability, though  here  as  at  the  bungalow 
in  the  palace  yard,  there  were  strange 
tales  or  the  old  kings  and  the  old  days. 

But  the  sea  showing  through  the 
trees  wps  lonesome.  The  catamarans 
were  dQts  upon  its  edge;  all  else  was 
bare  w^ter  down  to  the  horizon's  rim, 
and  for  many  days'  sailing  beyond.  I 
could  understand  the  desolation  of  the 
man  frqm  Maui,  when  he  looked  upon 
it,  in  the  days  when  no  steamers  came 
that  way,  and  Hawaii  was  a  spot  on 
the  moqn. 

"But  your  friend  Jim  was  not  lonely 
all  the  tfnie?"  I  said,  wishing  to  be 
more  cheerful  myself.  "You  say  there 
used  to  pe  high  old  times  here." 

"Yes,''  said  the  old  man,  again  med- 
itatively flecking  the  dust  from  his 
horse's  back,  "but  that  was  before  the 
missionaries  got  so  strong.  They've 
sp'iled  the  sport. of  the  South  Seas. 
There  was  no  God  here  before  they 
came,  and  fun  was  always  b'ilin'.  But 
they've  stopped  the  hula-hula  and 
broke  up  all  the  native  customs  that 
the  sailors  and  travelers  liked  so  well. 
No  wonder  they're  so  unpop'lar.  I 
never  went  in  for  them  things  myself, 
bein'  kinder  set  against  foreign  ways 
and  doin's,  but  I've  heard  my  friend, 
Jim,  talk  about  'em  often,  and  old  as 
he  is,  he  braces  up  now  and  gets  gay 
at  the  recollection." 

Here  wfe  met  a  seventy-year-old 
Englishman,  a  fellow-voyager  on  the 
ship,  who  had  amused  us  all  by  his 
great  desire  to  be  wicked.  I  have  long 
since  learned  that  no  Englishman  is 
good  a  hundred  miles  from  home.  He 
greeted  me  with  great  warmth   and 


talked  impressively  about  dusky  Ha- 
waiian beauties  who  had  been  making 
eyes  at  him.  He  had  a  native  driver 
who  knew  my  white  driver,  and  so  we 
proceeded  together,  the  old  gentleman 
rambling  amiably  on  about  his  con- 
quests. 

In  the  presence  of  others  my  cab- 
man seemed  to  forget  for  a  while  the 
woes  of  his  friend  Jim,  and  talked  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  cheerfulness 
about  the  islands,  telling  us  varied  and 
fine  tales,  none  the  less  fine  because 
they  may  not  have  been  true.  We  had 
a  pleasant  morning  together,  and  when 
John  Bull  of  the  white  hair  and  I  re- 
turned to  the  hotel,  my  cabman  said  to 
me:  "If  you  want  to  take  another 
drive  tomorrow,  don't  forget  me,  sir. 
Just  ask  for  Tom  Owens.  Everybody 
knows  him." 

I  promised  to  do  so.  Then  I  went 
into  the  hotel  to  dinner  and  forgot 
him. 

My  dinner  was  another  disappoint- 
ment. I  had  expected  to  find  the  ta- 
bles covered  with  bread  fruit,  and 
mangoes,  and  guava,  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  tropics  which  had  made 
such  a  splendid  exhibit  on  the  pages  of 
my  early  geography.  Instead  they 
had  roast  beef  and  chicken  and  canned 
meats  and  vegetables,  brought  from 
San  Francisco,  and  when  I  asked  for 
bread  fruit,  fresh  from  the  tree,  the 
waiter,  who  was  two  parts  Hawaiian, 
one  part  American  and  one  part  Jap- 
anese, did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his 
smile.  "We  don't  eat  those  things 
here,"  he  said.  Then  he  brought  me 
a  slice  of  roast  beef,  which  was  very 
good  and  much  more  comforting  than 
the  bread  fruit  would  have  been. 

In  the  evening  old  John  Bull  came 
to  me  in  a  tremor.  There  was  going 
to  be  a  hula-hula  dance,  with  elaborate 
trimmings,  that  night,  and  he  wanted 
me  to  go  to  it  with  him.     But  I  de- 
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cided  that  I  had  seen  worse  things  in 
the  name  of  art  on  the  New  York 
stage,  and  stayed  at  the  hotel,  where  I 
heard  a  native  band  play  sweet  music 
and  sing  under  the  night  of  the  tropics 
in  a  manner  that  made  us  all  think  of 
home  over  on  another  slope  of  the 
world. 

In  the  morning  I  remembered  my 
friend  Tom  Owens,  the  cabman,  and 
found  him  waiting  for  me.  He 
seemed  glad  to  see  me.  His  chum, 
my  fellow  Kentuckian,  the  man  from 
Maui,  formed  a  sort  of  bond  between 
us. 

He  took  me  this  time  up  the  Nuuanu 
Valley  and  to  the  Pali,  the  great  preci- 
pice of  Oahu.  The  grandeur  of  the 
place  was  sufficient  to  inspire  a  less 
skillful  guide  than  mine  with  volubil- 
ity, but  for  some  reason  he  said  little. 
I  rallied  him  upon  his  silence,  and 
asked  him  if  he  were  ill. 

"No ;  I'm  as  well  as  ever,"  he  said, 
"but  I've  had  a  letter  from  Jim,  down 
on  Maui,  and  it's  troublin1  me." 

"What's  the  matter  with  Jim?"  I 
asked.  "Has  he  tumbled  over  a  prec- 
ipice or  has  a  coolie  slugged  him?" 

"Neither,"  he  said.  "Jim's  all  right 
in  body;  it's  his  mind.  Jim's  awful 
homesick;  I  never  knowed  him  to  be 
so  homesick  before.  He  wants  to  get 
back  to  Kentucky  before  he  dies.  It 
'pears  kinder  foolish  of  Jim,  like  a 
weak  gal,  but  so  it  is,  and  he  can't  help 
it,  I  guess.  His  letter  is  just  full  of  it, 
and  I'm  awful  sorry  for  him ;  I  am,  I 
tell  you." 

"If  Jim  is  in  such  a  state  as  you 
describe,"  I  said,  "he  ought  to  scrape 
together  a  little  money  somehow  and 
go  back.  He  could  work  his  way  up 
to  San  Francisco,  and  maybe  get  an 
excursion  ticket  across  the  plains." 

Owens  was  standing  beside  his 
horse,  adjusting  the  gear.  He  fas- 
tened a  buckle,  then  brushed  the  dust 


off  his  horse,  which  I  think  he  must 
have  done  not  less  than  a  hundred 
times  a  day.  It  was  evident,  from  the 
man's  manner,  that  he  was  hesitating 
about  something,  and  I  waited  to  see 
which  way  his  hesitation  would  take 
him.  \ 

"I  ain't  told  you  the  whole  trouble 
about  Jim,"  he  said,  at  length.  There 
is  something  I've  held  back,  artd  may- 
be I  ought  to  keep  on  holdin'  it  back. 
But  Jim  needs  advice  powerful  bad. 
I'd  give  it  to  him  myself,  for  I  think  a 
heap  of  Jim,  but  I  ain't  a-fittin'  sort  of 
man  to  be  givin'  advice  to  anybody. 
You're  from  the  State  that  Jim  is,  and 
he  says  all  Kentuckians  has  got  to  be 
brothers,  'specially  in  foreign  lands. 
Maybe  you'd  give  him  good  advice." 

"If  there's  anything  I  can  do  for 
Jim,"  I  said,  "I'd  be  glad  to  do  it,  on 
your  account." 

"It's  powerful  kind  of  you,"  he  said, 
"and  you've  never  seen  Jim,  either; 
but  this  trouble  of  Jim's  that  I've  been 
keepin'  back  is  somethin'  that  you 
must  never  tell,  because  it  might  do 
Jim  harm,  awful  harm.  You  don't 
know  how  much  harm  it  could  do  Jim, 
for  it's  the  reason  he  don't  go  back  to 
Kentucky.  You'd  never  tell  on  an- 
other Kentuckian  that  never  done 
nothin'  to  you,  would  you?" 

"I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  injure 
your  friend,"  I  said.  "Whatever  he 
may  have  done,  it  is  nothing  to  me." 

I  was  becoming  really  much  inter- 
ested. Here  was  a  common  cabman  in 
Honolulu,  carrying  the  kernel  of  a  fine 
mystery  around  in  his  pocket.  I  was 
about  to  become  a  trusted  custodian  of 
that  mystery. 

"Jim  can't  go  back  to  Kentucky," 
said  the  cabman,  "because  he  killed  a 
man  there." 

"What,  a  murderer!"  I  exclaimed, 
not  anticipating  anything  quite  so  bad. 

"I  wouldn't  use  such  a  hard  word 
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'  The  plunging  horse  struck  him  in  the  chest" 


about  him,"  said  Owens,  apologetic- 
ally, '"cause  he's  suffered  a  terrible  lot 
over  it,  and  for  years  and  years,  too. 
I  think  he's  suffered  most  nigh  enough 
to  wipe  it  out." 

"But  a  murder  is  a  murder,  and  you 
can't  make  it  anything  else,"  I  said. 

"I  know  that,"  he  replied,  the  apol- 


ogy in  his  voice,  shading  into  an  ap- 
peal, "but  maybe  there  are  excuses  for 
Jim.  Jim  ain't  so  terrible  bad.  You'd 
say  so,  too,  if  you  only  knowed  him." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  I  said. 

"It  was  a  long,  long  time  ago,"  he 
replied,  growing  warm  and  zealous  in 
defense  of  his  friend,  "and  the  times 
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were  mighty  unsettled  then.  Jim  had 
just  come  out  of  the  war,  and  the  other 
fellow  had  been  a  soldier,  too,  on  the 
other  side.  They  had  a  dispute,  and 
one  of  'em  —  it  wasn't  Jim  —  got 
killed.  The  other  fellow  tried  to  shoot 
first.  Jim  always  said  so,  an'  you 
can't  blame  a  man  for  defendin'  his 
own  life,  can  you?" 

"Whereabouts  did  all  this  happen? 
Did  Jim  ever  tell  you  ?"  I  asked. 

"I've  heard  him  go  over  it  so  many 
times  that  I  remember  every  name," 
he  said.  "It  was  in  Metcalfe  County, 
on  the  Glasgow  road,  not  three  miles 
from  Eddyville  —  no,  Edmonton  — 
which  last  was  the  county  seat,  Jim 
said." 

I  began  to  have  a  dim  recollection. 
I  had  heard  of  this  tragedy,  of  the 
atrocious  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
murderer.     I  shook  my  head. 

"I  think  your  friend  Jim  would  bet- 
ter stay  away,"  I  said.  "Murder  is 
perhaps  not  the  worst  of  crimes  in 
Kentucky,  but  if  what  I've  heard  is 
true,  this  was  a  very  bad  one. 

His  face  fell,  but  in  a  minute  he 
seemed  to  take  renewed  courage. 

"But  it  was  so  long  ago,"  he  repeat- 
ed, going  over  his  old  phrase.  "Why, 
I  think  they  must  have  forgot  all  about 
it  by  this  time  in  Kentucky.  And  Jim 
is  an  old  man,  and  so  anxious  to  go 
back  there  once  more.  He  lived  on 
the  Glasgow  road  close  to  the  place 
where  he  killed  the  man.  You  cross 
a  little  stream,  I've  heard  Jim  say,  and 
then  you  come  to  a  hillside,  and  on  top 
of  that  hill  Jim  used  to  live.  Lord 
love  you,  sir,  but  I've  heard  Jim  talk 
by  the  hour  about  that  place  —  how 
rich  the  soil  was,  what  a  pretty  spring 
of  water  runs  out  of  the  hillside,  noth- 
in'  like  it,  nothin'  within  a  mile  of  it, 
down  here  in  these  islands,  Jim  says." 

I  knew  the  place  well,  a  sterile  hill, 


from  which  all  the  soil .  had  been 
washed,  long  ago,  by  summer  rains ;  a 
thicket  of  red  sassafras  bushes,  a  de- 
caying log  cabin,  a  prospect  wholly 
bleak  and  cheerless.  But  when  I  saw 
how  the  man  from  Maui  had  invested 
it  with  charm,  some  of  my  repugnance 
toward  him  passed  away. 

"I  can't  hold  out  much  encourage- 
ment to  your  friend,"  I  said.  "The 
Governor  of  Kentucky  might  pardon 
him,  considering  his  long  exile,  but 
he'd  be  taking  a  big  risk  if  he  went 
back  there  without  having  the  way 
prepared  for  him  beforehand.  I'd  like 
to  see  your  friend.  Can't  you  bring 
him  down  here  where  I  can  talk  it  over 
with  him?" 

He  thought  for  a  long  time.  He 
flecked  the  dust  off  his  horse,  and 
then  dropped  pieces  of  the  soft  Ha- 
waiian stone  over  the  cliff,  watching 
it  cruslj  to  fragments  like  clods  of 
earth  when  it  struck. 

"I  don't  think  you'd  tell  on  Jim,"  he 
said,  after  a  while,  "but  Jim  is  mighty 
skeery  about  comin'  down  to  Hono- 
lulu. You  see,  it  ain't  like  it  was  in 
the  old  days ;  this  place  is  comin'  into 
the  world,  and  who  knows  but  what 
Jim  might  meet  somebody  right  down 
therein  the  streets  of  the  town  what 
knowed  him  more'n  thirty  years  ago  ?" 

"It's  not  possible,"  I  said.  "His 
own  brother,  if  he  had  one,  wouldn't 
know  him  after  thirty  years." 

"You  think  so?"  he  said,  brighten- 
ing up.  "I  don't  know  but  what  you're 
right.  I'll  write  Jim  by  the  next 
steamer  for  Maui  to  come  down  here 
right  away  an'  see  you.  He'll  do  it, 
sure,  if  I  tell  him  to,  for  Jim  an'  me 
have  been  pardners  a  long  time." 

He  seemed  to  be  much  relieved  by 
this  decision,  which  he  had  arrived  at 
so  slowly,  and  talked  with  great  cheer- 
fulness as  he  pointed  out  the  historical 
and  interesting  spots  around  the  Pali. 
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"It's  twelve  hundred  foot  sheer 
down  the  cliff  here,"  he  said,  "an*  this 
is  where  the  great  fight  took  place. 
That  was  before  the  curvin'  road  was 
cut  down  the  mountain  side  into  the 
valley  over  yonder,  an'  there  was 
nothin'  but  a  jump  off.  The  Kanakas 
are  as  peaceful  as  lambs  now,  but  they 
were  devils  in  them  days  before  the 
missionaries  come.  Old  Kamehame- 
ha,  first  of  the  name,  undertook  to  run 
all  the  islands,  and  he  done  it,  too. 
The  last  fight  took  place  here.  Old 
Kamehameha  was  the  strongest,  but 
the  other  side  wouldn't  give  up,  an' 
they  was  all  pushed  over  the  cliff  right 
here.  Years  ago  Jim  and  me  used  to 
go  down  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff  an' 
pick  up  the  skulls  an'  bones  of  the 
warriors.,, 

"It's  a  terrible  fall  down  there,"  I 
said. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "it  smashed  up  a 
whole  army  once." 

We  drove  back  slowly  down  the  nar- 
row Nuuanu  Valley,  between  half- 
mile  high  mountains  rising  up  so 
straight  and  so  narrow  that  they 
looked  like  gigantic  sword  blades  set 
on  edge.  Little  rills  tumbled  down 
the  steep  sides,  and  the  grass  at  the 
base  of  the  ridges  had  touches  of  pink 
and  yellow  and  blue,  as  the  refracted 
sunlight  fell  upon  it.  Far  down  at  the 
end  of  the  valley  lay  Honolulu,  half 
hidden  in  the  palms,  and  beyond  was 
the  blue  Pacific,  which  sometimes  so 
ill  deserves  its  name. 

'Tine,  ain't  it?"  said  Owens;  "but 
a  man  can  get  mighty  tired  of  it  after 
a  while.  A  world  that's  only  ten  miles 
across  is  pretty  narrow,  I  say,  'special- 
ly when  its  twenty-one  hundred  miles 
to  San  Francisco,  your  next  door 
neighbor  on  one  side,  an'  the  same  to 
Samoa,  your  next  neighbor  on  the 
other  side." 
'  I  awaited  with  interest  the  result  of 


the  letter  to  the  man  in  Maui.  Owens 
took  a  party  on  a  carriage  trip  around 
Oahu,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again  for 
several  days.  When  he  returned  he 
came  to  me  and  said  that  the  steamer 
from  Maui  was  due  late  that  after- 
noon. He  asked  me  to  meet  him  and 
Jim  at  10  o'clock  the  next  morning  at 
a  spot  he  named  in  the  Portuguese 
settlement  on  the  slope  of  the  Punch- 
bowl. 

"If  a  Portugee  sees  us,"  he  said,  "he 
won't  pay  any  attention;  they're  sim- 
ple kind  of  creatures." 

I  agreed  readily,  for  I  was  anxious 
to  see  the  man  from  Maui.  His  crime 
was  atrocious;  nothing  could  change 
that,  but  one  must  remember  also  that 
thirty  years  of  exile  is  a  punishment 
not  to  Se  laughed  it. 

I  was  up  early  the  next  morning  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  fresh,  revivifying 
air.  I  strolled  past  the  Iolani  palace, 
and  on  my  may  I  was  subjected  to  that 
Hawaiian  phenomenon,  a  shower  of 
rain  out  of  a  perfectly  clear  sky ;  but 
the  sun  dried  it  up  in  five  minutes,  and 
I  climbed  the  slope  of  the  Punchbowl 
to  keep  my  appointment.  I  was  first 
at  the  spot,  and  sat  down  on  a  heap  of 
lava  to  wait  for  Owens  and  Jim. 

Some  thin,  weazened  little  Portu- 
guese from  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
the  negro  blood  showing  strongly  in 
them,  passed  me,  but  paid  no  attention 
to  me.  In  all  the  troubles  of  the  isl- 
ands, these  alone  of  Hawaii's  many 
races  took  no  part,  but  attended  strict- 
ly to  the  business  of  acquiring  dollars, 
careless  who  ruled  them. 

In  the  harbor,  a  Japanese  iron-clad 
lay  lazily  in  the  water.  But  I  could 
see  the  Japanese  manikins  on  her  deck, 
polishing  the  guns  and  the  brass  work, 
as  proud  of  their  warship  as  a  boy  of 
his  first  toy  gun  and  as  anxious  to  use 
it.  A  British  and  two  American  war- 
ships  were   anchored   near   her,    but 
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nothing  was  conspicuous  on  their 
decks  save  the  week's  washing,  which 
hung  in  gallant  profusion  from  many 
ropes.  A  tumbling  line  of  white  and 
a  transfixed  Australian  liner  showed 
where  the  reefs  lay.  The  background 
was  the  Pacific,  the  father  of  oceans. 
It  was  a  sight  to  set  one  dreaming,  but 
I  did  not  dream  long,  for  the  footsteps 
of  Owens  brought  me  back  to  reality. 

The  man  was  alone  and  shamefaced. 

"Where  is  your  friend,  Jim?"  I 
asked.  "What  has  become  of  the  man 
from  Maui  ?" 

"I'm  awful  sorry,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a 
very  humble  tone.  "I  didn't  mean  to 
fool  you  this  way,  and  put  you  to  so 
much  trouble,  but  the  truth  is,  Jim's 
courage  petered  out  when  it  came  to 
the  pinch.  He  was  just  naturally 
afraid  that  if  he  came  up  here  to 
Honolulu  he'd  meet  somebody  that 
knowed  him  back  in  Kentucky.  He 
sent  me  a  letter,  pitiful  like,  sayin'  he 
didn't  dare  do  it.  He's  afraid  he 
might  be  took  back  home  and  hanged, 
an'  him  livin'  a  respectable  life,  too, 
for  thirty  years.  Now,  don't  you  be 
too  hard  on  Jim.  Just  think  if  you 
was  in  his  place !" 

I  was  annoyed  at  the  trouble  to 
which  I  had  been  put,  but  here  was 
such  a  Damon-and-  Pythias  sort  of  an 
affair  that  I  had  no  heart  then  to  scold 
the  old  man,  especially  as  he  was  not 
to  blame. 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  I  said.  "I've 
had  a  very  pleasant  morning  climb, 
anyway;  but  you  mustn't  expect  me 
to  attempt  anything  more  for  your 
friend  Jim." 

"I  won't,"  he  said.  "But  Jim's 
mighty  thankful  for  what  you've  done, 
anyhow.  He  told  me  in  his  letter  to 
tell  you  so.  You  won't  say  anything 
to  anybody  about  Jim,  will  you?" 

I  assured  him  that  I  would  not,  and 
returned  to  the  hotel   for  luncheon, 


with  an  appetite  very  much  sharpened 
by  my  climb  up  the  slope  of  the  Punch- 
bowl. Despite  myself,  I  felt  a  little 
ruffled  over  the  somewhat  ignominious 
end  of  my  adventure,  and  thought  it 
rather  dastardly  of  this  man,  Jim,  to 
fail  me  at  the  critical  juncture  because 
of  a  lingering  fear  for  his  neck.  I 
showed  some  coolness  toward  his 
friend,  Owens,  who  had  failed  to 
bring  him  up  from  Maui,  and  the  cab- 
man was  more  sensitive  about  it  than 
I  had  expected.  He  tried  to  regain 
favor  with  me  in  various  ways,  until 
I  began  to  feel  as  if  I  were  a  person- 
age. I  rode  in  his  cab  sometimes,  but 
we  did  not  talk  as  much  as  before,  and 
he  never  mentioned  the  name  of  his 
friend  Jim. 

A  fresh  lot  of  tourists  landed,  and 
all  were  to  go  up  the  Nuuanu  Valley 
and  see  the  Pali.  Old  John  Bull  was 
again  in  a  great  state  of  mind,  and 
said  we  must  go  along,  too.  "There 
are  two  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the 
party  that  you  ever  saw,"  he  said, 
winking  his  ancient  eye,  "and  they 
ain't  bashful  a  bit." 

We  were  numerous  enough  to  make 
a  procession  of  a  half-dozen  carriages. 
I  did  not  ride  with  Owens  this  time, 
but  he  was  just  ahead  of  me  with  the 
two  girls  the  Englishman  spoke  of  in 
his  carriage.  When  we  stopped  to 
rest  at  the  steepest  slope,  he  flecked  the 
dust  off  his  horse  with  a  gentle  whip 
lash,  and  looked  Back  at  me,  a  bit  of 
reproach  in  his  eye,  as  if  to  say  I  ought 
not  to  upbraid  his  friend  Jim  for  fail- 
ing to  come  from  Maui. 

We  were  a  lively  party.  The  two 
pretty  girls  were  from  California,  and 
they  talked  with  an  energy  and  free- 
dom that  was  highly  delightful  to  the 
old  Englishman.  From  the  Pali  the 
view  was  unusually  fine.  The  skies 
were  blue  and  gold,  and  the  valley  be- 
tween the  cliff  and  the  sea  was  bathed 
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in  light.  Everybody  admired  it ;  some 
with  prodigious  exclamations  and 
others  in  silence.  While  the  visitors 
were  engrossed  in  the  scene,  Owens 
left  his  horse  for  a  moment  and  came 
to  me. 

"I  hope  you  ain't  so  terrible  hard-set 
against  Jim,"  he  said,  "because  he'd 
hate  for  a  man  from  his  own  state, 
away  off  in  these  islands,  to  be  down 
on  him." 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said,  wishing  to  put  the 
subject  but  of  mind.  "When  you 
write  to  Jim  again,  tell  him  I  have  no 
hard  feelings  against  him.  I  have  no 
cause  for  any ;  it  was  but  a  trifle." 

"Jim  will  be  mighty  glad  to  hear  it," 
he  said,  as  he  went  back  to  his  horse. 

One  grows  tired,  in  time,  of  the 
most  splendid  scenery,  and  we  turned 
away  from  the  Pali  presently,  most  of 
the  party  thinking  of  dinner. 

Just  before  the  road  from  Honolulu 
reaches  the  crest  of  the  Pali,  it  curves 
around  a  rock  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high.  When  you  turn  this  curve,  the 
wind  from  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain strikes  you  with  tremendous  force, 
though  you  may  not  feel  a  breath  of 
air  before.  Everybody  who  has  been 
to  the  Pali  will  remember  it,  and  many 
there  are  who  mourn  the  loss  of  new 
hats  swept  off  their  heads  here  and 
sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff. 

Owen's  carriage  took  the  lead  on 
the  return  journey.  The  girls  were 
chattering  about  the  splendors  of  the 
Pali  and  the  prospects  for  dinner,  and 
forgot  the  curve  around  the  rock.  The 
sharp  wind  lifted  the  hats  from  their 
heads.  One,  with  a  black  feather  in 
it,  sailed  gracefully  over  the  cliff.  The 
other,  caught  by  a  counter  current, 
was  blown  with  its  mass  of  feathers 
and  ribbons  directly  into  the  horse's 
eyes.  He,  blinded  and  frightened, 
reared,  and  dashed  the  carriage  against 


the  low  stone  wall  which  a  provident 
Hawaiian  king  built  at  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.  The  light  wall  gave  way  under 
the  force  of  the  impact,  and  the  stones 
rolled  over  the  edge,  crashing  among 
the  bushes  and  tearing  their  way  to 
the  base.  One  of  the  hind  wheels  of 
the  carriage  slid  over  also,  and  we 
thought  that  carriage,  horse,  occupants 
and  all  would  go  the  next  instant. 

Most  of  us  cried  aloud  at  the  sudden 
tragedy.  A  few  were  dumb.  Owens, 
from  his  position  on  the  front  seat, 
sprang  lightly  into  the  road,  and  seized 
the  bridle  bit  with  both  hands.  But 
the  frightened  horse  reared  and 
plunged,  and  continued  to  back  the 
carriage  over.  Terror  seemed  to  have 
deprived  the  two  girls  of  the  power  of 
motion.  Owens  shouted  to  them  re- 
peatedly to  jump  out  while  it  was  vet 
time.  The  plunging  horse  suddenly 
struck  him  in  the  chest  with  both  feet, 
and  I  saw  the  blood  appear  on  his  lips, 
but  he  held  to  the  maddened  animal's 
head  and  continued  to  shout  to  the 
occupants  to  jump. 

Some  of  us  ran  forward  and  dragged 
the  girls  out  of  the  carriage  and  into 
safety.  Owens  released  his  hold  and 
fell  in  a  limp  lump  on  the  ground. 
Then  horse  and  carriage  went  oyer  the 
cliff,  the  horse  uttering  a  cry  like  that 
of  a  human  being. 

We  put  Owens  on  a  bed  of  horse 
blankets  in  one  of  the  carriages,  and 
he  revived  a  little,  but  it  was  evident 
to  us  all  that  the  blow  in  the  chest  was 
mortal. 

He  did  not  live  to  return  to  the  city. 
Just  before  fie  died  fie  beckoned  to  me, 
and  when  I  bent  over  him  he  said : 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you 
tried  to  do  for  my  friend  Jim ;  but  I 
ain't  told  you  all  about  Jim.  He's 
started  home,  an'  he'll  get  there  —  be- 
fore you  will." 
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N  a  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Howell, 
President  Roosevelt  confesses  his 
inability  to  understand  how  it  is  that 
certain  acts  of  his  bearing  upon  the 
negro  question,  have  excited  the  ap- 
prehension and  provoked  the  resent- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  South,  while 
similar  acts  of  President  McKinley 
caused  no  concern. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  there 
is  a  Solid  South  for  the  one  reason 
that  there  is  a  Negro  Problem,  that  the 
people  of  the  South  are  almost  entirely 
native-born  persons  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood,  and  that  their  contact  with  the 
negro  has  been  constant  and  continu- 
ous for  generations,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  some  powerful  reason 
for  the  existence  of  that  disturbed  con- 
dition which  the  President  admits  his 
inability  to  explain. 

Undeniably  he  regards  the  Negro 
Question  as  one  of  humanity,  and  not 
of  race.  In  this  letter  to  Mr.  Howell 
he  explicitly  declares  that  in  the  selec- 
tion of  public  servants,  men  shall 
neither  be  rejected  nor  appointed  on 
account  of  color  or  race.  This  neces- 
sarily is  upon  the  assumption  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal";  that  negro 
men  are  merely  white  men  with  black 
skins ;  that  the  only  differences,  apart 
from  the  accident  of  color,  are  the  re- 
sult of  education  and  opportunity; 
that  social  and  political  rights  are  nat- 
ural rights ;  and  that  for  these  reasons, 
customs,  laws  and  opinions  based  upon 
distinctions  of  color  or  race,  are  due  to 
prejudices,  which  just  men  should  cast 
aside  and  Christians  ignore.    The  idea 

(BM) 


is  that  "all  men  are  created  equal," 
and,  therefore,  are  equal,  and  that  laws 
and  customs  imposed  by  some  (white) 
men  on  other  (black)  men,  which  dis- 
criminate against  them,  are  bad  laws 
and  vicious  customs  which  should  be 
repealed  and  abolished.  Its  postulate 
is  equality  —  legal,  political,  and  social 
equality,  regardless  of  color  or  race. 

The  public  utterances  of  "educated" 
negroes  indicate  that  this  is  the  view 
of  their  race.  They  assert  that  "equal- 
ity" is  the  only  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion, that  the  "solidarity  of  man  re- 
gardless of  race"  must  be  recognized ; 
and  that  there  are  blacks  with  whom 
they  would  not  associate,  and  whites 
whom  they  would  not  permit  to  enter 
their  homes.  These  declarations  are 
not  leveled  at  criminals  -merely,  but  at 
what  they  understand  to  be  the  com- 
mon and  vulgar  persons  of  either  race. 

Undeniably  things  have  been  said 
and  things  have  been  done,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic,  which  lend  sup- 
port to  this  view.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  itself  proclaims  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal."  Zealous  hu- 
manitarians in  high  places  have  also 
asserted  the  same;  and  the  last 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  forbids  the  States  to 
deny  to  anyone  the  right  to  vote,  on 
account  of  color  or  race.  But  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  when  the 
Declaration  asserted  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal,"  white  men  only  were 
meant  and  intended.  The  eminent 
man  who  penned  these  words,  and 
many  of  those  who  subscribed  to  the 
Declaration,  at  that  moment,  openly 
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held  men  of  the  Negro  race  in  bondage 
as  their  slaves. 

Slavery  existed  in  all  the  colonies, 
and  the  Constitution  which  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic  adopted  retained  the 
fetters  of  slavery  then  upon  this  race. 
It  recognized  the  right  of  property  in 
negroes,  and  legalized  the  slave  traffic 
for  twenty  years.  This  conclusively 
proves  that  the  fathers  of  the  Republic 
understood  these  words  to  mean  white 
men  only.  While  uncompromising 
abolitionists  have  denied  that  these 
general  terms  ought  to  have  this  re- 
stricted meaning,  they  have  conceded 
that  the  Fathers  understood  and  so 
interpreted  them.  In  an  address  on 
Decoration  Day  in  New  York  some 
years  since,  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll 
said: 


"Let  us   be   truthful;    all 
our  fathers  were  not  true  to 

themselves They 

qualified  the  Declaration. 
They  interpolated  the  word 
"white/'  They  obliterated 
the  word  "alir 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  it  was 
resolved  that  no  one  could  take  office 
or  deposit  his  vote,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, "without  violating  his  anti- 
slavery  principles  and  rendering  him- 
self an  abettor  to  the  slave-holder  in 
his  sin."  Consequently  it  is  clear  that 
the  opponents,  as  well  as  the  advocates 
of  slavery,  understood  the  words  of 
the  Declaration  to  mean  white  men 
only. 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  was 
adopted  after  slavery  had  been  abol- 
ished, and  abolished  by  a  most  san- 


guinary civil  war.  The  motives  of  all 
those  who  brought  it  about  were  not 
the  same.  Some  believed  in  the  abso- 
lute equality  of  men,  and  in  good  faith 
desired  to  secure  to  them  the  right  to 
vote  accordingly.  Others  were  moved 
by  a  desire  to  punish  and  humiliate  the 
"rebels"  and  slave-holders  of  the 
South.  But  the  great  majority  con-* 
ceived  that  they  were  confronted  by 
this  alternative ;  either  to  secure  to  the 
freedmen  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  to 
commit  them,  without  voice,  to  the 
control  of  their  late  masters.  View- 
ing slavery  as  they  viewed  it,  and 
the  war  as  a  "rebellion"  and  not  as  a 
war  between  the  States,  and  believing 
in  the  equality  of  man,  hopeful  of  the 
future,  and  with  no  experience  in 
negro  suffrage,  the  men  of  the  North 
by  insisting  upon  this  Amendment^ 
chose  that  alternative  which  appeared 
to  promise  most.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives  of  those  who  in- 
sisted upon  and  procured  the  Amend- 
ment, in  thus  securing  negro  suffrage 
they  launched  the  country  upon  an 
experiment.  There  may  have  been 
faith  and  hope,  but  there  was  neither 
knowledge  nor  experience. 

The  people  of  the  South  submitted 
to  that  which  they  were  powerless  to 
prevent.  But  as  they  had  anticipated, 
the  time  presently  came  when  they 
could  submit  no  longer.  The  Amend- 
ment could  not  be  repealed,  but  its 
operation  could  be  nullified.  There 
are  many  ways  to  die,  and  many  turns 
by  which  men  may  live.  So  in  the 
latter  days  of  reconstruction  the  men 
who  had  worn  the  gray  refused  to 
permit  the  freedmen  to  vote.  Their 
sons  and  grandsons  have  been  equally 
persistent  and  determined  since  in  their 
denial  of  this  right  to  the  free-born 
sons  of  the  freedmen.  By  turns  they 
have  resorted  to  violence  and  fraud  and 
forms  of  law,  through  all  the  years 
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which  have  elapsed  since  the  Amend- 
ment was  adopted.  Not  until  the 
Spanish  War  had  closed  did  the  North 
give  this  significant  fact  its  proper  con- 
sideration. That  war  appears  to  have 
removed  the  lingering  suspicion  that 
the  Southern  people  were  rebels  and 
traitors  at  heart,  biding  their  time  for 
an  opportunity  to  destroy  the  Union. 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr. 
Secretary  Root  has  been  among  the 
first  to  acknowledge  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience and  to  concede  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was 
a  mistake,  and  that,  as  Secretary  dur- 
ing the  war  in  the  Philippines,  he  had 
an  opportunity  perhaps  superior  to  all 
others,  to  appreciate  and  to  understand 
the  responsive  loyalty  and  patriotism 
of  the  people  of  the  South. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that 
since  that  war,  intelligent  and  leading 
men  of  the  North  have  been  propound- 
ing to  themselves  this  question :  Why 
is  it  that  the  people  of  the  South  have 
♦done  such  stern  and  disagreeable 
things  in  order  to  suppress  the  negro 
^vote?  Why  is  it  that  now,  after  so 
many  years  of  experience,  the  men  of 
today  in  that  section  appear  to  be  more 
determined  than  ever  to  suppress  this 
vote,  and  in  order  to  do  it,  persist  in 
methods  which  must  be  extremely  dis- 
tasteful? 

No  answer  will  be  satisfactory 
which  misestimates  the  results  of 
negro  education. 

Those  who  believe  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  that  the  negro  ques- 
tion is  one  of  humanity  and  not  a  ques- 
tion of  race,  naturally  expect  the  negro 
to  be  lifted  up  to  his  equal  place  by 
"education."  Those  who  believe,  as 
the  people  of  the  South  believe,  that 
the  question  is  a  question  of  race,  and 
that  the  negro  race  is  an  inferior  race, 
have  not  looked  for  any  miracle  to  be 
wrought  by  education.     Nevertheless 


they  realized  that  what  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  called  "slavery-bred"  imperfec- 
tions existed,  and  assumed  that  these 
imperfections  could  be  removed  or 
corrected  by  liberty  and  education. 
The  result  was  that  all  were  agreed 
with  respect  to  "education."  But  the 
strained  relations  between  the  races 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  failure  of 
the  representatives  of  conflicting  views 
candidly  to  explain  what  they  mean  by 
"education."  "Education"  means  one 
thing  to  the  negro,  another  thing  to  a 
large  element  of  whites  in  the  North, 
and  still  another  to  a  different  element 
in  the  North  and  all  the  people  of  the 
South. 

Those  who  consider  the  question 
one  of  race,  look  to  education  merely 
to  make  better  negroes,  but  never  to 
•develop  a  superior,  nor  even  an  equal, 
race. 

Those  whites  who  believe  in  equal- 
ity, rely  upon  education  to  develop  an 
•equal  race  eventually. 

But  the  negroes  themselves,  appear 
to  regard  "education"  as  something  in 
the  nature  of  an  elixir  which  changes 
the  individual  Ethiopian  instanter  in 
all  respects  save  the  color  of  his  skin. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  while  the 
American  negro  has  not  thirsted  for 
knowledge,  he  Has  craved  an  "educa- 
tion," and  sought  it  with  an  eagerness 
far  beyond  that  displayed  by  the  aver- 
age individual  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  With  him  book-learning  is  edu- 
cation, and  education  itself  not  a 
means  but  an  end.  The  ordinance  of 
baptism  is  no  surer  seal  of  regenera- 
tion to  those  who  believe  in  it,  than  is 
a  diploma  from  a  negro  college  con- 
clusive evidence  that  its  possessor  is 
"equal,"  and  white,  save  in  the  color 
of  his  skin. 

In  April  last  there  Was  a  meeting  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York, 
at  which  addresses  were  delivered  by 
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Mr.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
and  Booker  Washington.  They  all 
insisted  upon  "education."  Dr.  Ab- 
bott said  that  "what  the  negro  wants 
is  education.  It  all  depends  upon 
education,  whether  the  negro  will  be 
a  shackle  to  our  feet,  or  wings  to  our 
body."* 

Booker  Washington  insisted  upon 
"mental  and  manual"  education,  and 
declared  "the  lifting-up  of  the  negro" 
to  be  the  nation's  problem. 

Mr.  Cleveland  insisted  upon  "prac- 
tical" education.  He  said  that  there 
were  "slavery-bred  imperfections"  in 
the  negro  —  which,  of  course,  can  be 
bred  out  again.  But  he  also  admitted 
that  there  are  "racial  deficiencies"  as 
well.  And  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  the  Southern  people  did 
not  believe  in  racial  equality,  and  to 
assert  that  perhaps  this  should  not  be 
ascribed  to  prejudice,  but  to  "racial 
instinct."  And  finally  he  intimated 
that  there  are  "remote  phases"  of  the 
neofro  problem,  the  consideration  of 
which,  however,  he  thought  might  be 
postponed,  while  the  pressing  question 
of  the  negro's  "practical  education" 
is  being  determined. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  their  con- 
ceptions of  the  negro  question  were 
different,  this  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  nature  of  the  education  upon  which 
they  insisted,  rather  than  from  speci- 
fic statements  made.  "Education," 
"mental  and  manual  education,"  and 
"practical  education"  were  insisted 
upon,  but  because  of  present  condi- 
tions, rather  than  with  an  eye  to  re- 
mote phases  of  the  negro  problem. 

Great  attention  has  been  given  for 
many  years  to  the  education  of  the 
negro  race.     Schools  have  been  estab- 


•This  fig-tire  of  speech  appears  to  contemplate 
the  uneducated  negrro  as  a  shackle  upon  the  feet, 
and  the  educated  negro  as  a  wing-,  or  part  of  the 
body  itself.    Does  it  contemplate  amalgamation? 
No.  6-3 


lished,  universities  founded,  and  cer- 
tificates of  scholarship  and  diplomas 
awarded.  A  multitude  of  negroes 
have  received  the  prescribed  instruc- 
tion, have  gone  through  the  appointed 
manual  training,  and  have  studied  the 
books  placed  in  their  hands.  These 
educated  negroes  have  gone  forth  as 
editors,  teachers,  and  preachers,  and 
have  been  assiduous  in  directing  the 
aspirations,  and  moulding  the  opinions 
of  their  race. 

And  yet,  after  all  these  years  of  edu- 
cational and  uplifting  effort,  the  rela- 
tional condition  of  the  races  is  disap- 
pointing and  ominous.  For  it  appears 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  will  have  none 
of  this  "solidarity  of  man,"  neither  will 
he  recognize  the  negro  race  as  equal 
in  any  way.  The  courts  of  justice  are 
open,  but  the  negro  does  not  partici- 
pate in  their  administration.  Elec- 
tions are  held,  but  his  vote  is  rarely 
counted  or  cast.  There  are  hotels  arid 
theaters,  but  not  for  his  indiscriminate 
use.  The  churches  of  God  are  open, 
but  negroes  flock  by  themselves. 
Schools  are  kept,  but  the  children  are 
educated  apart.  The  negro  may  take 
a  wife,  but,  in  Anglo-Saxon  communi- 
ties, only  from  among  the  women  of 
his  race.  He  cannot  even  live  with  a 
white  wife  in  these  communities, 
though  lawfully  married  to  her  else- 
where. 

In  the  proportion  that  the  men  of 
the  "sixties"  have  passed  away,  and 
educated  negro  "leaders"  have  arisen, 
to  mould  the  opinions  and  direct  the 
aspirations  of  the  race,  kindly  feeling 
has  diminished  and  antipathies  in- 
creased. Education  has  wholly  failed, 
either  to  secure  that  equality  which  the 
negro  desires,  or  to  subdue  the  an- 
tipathies of  race.  Why  is  it  that  this 
condition  exists  after  all  these  years 
of  education  and  effort? 

The  Anglo-Saxon  views  the   "na- 
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tion's  problem"  as  a  question  of  race. 
The  people  of  the  South  know  the  vir- 
tues and  the  vices  of  the  negro  face. 
They  have  known  the  negro  and  have 
lived  with  him  as  freeman,  as  freed- 
man,  and  as  slave.  They  know  that 
power  is  something  which  he  will  de- 
bauch and  abuse.  In  their  view  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  races, 
which  has  existed  since  the  days  of 
Ham.  Of  all  the  races  of  men,  the 
negro  race  has  been  the  slave  race  — 
not  because  it  is  black,  but  because  it 
is  inferior.  It  is  the  only  race  with- 
out a  civilization.  Neither  monument 
nor  book  nor  lives  of  great  men  to 
remind  them,  nor  history,  mark  the 
land  from  which  they  come.  The  best 
portion  of  the  race  is  that  which  has 
been  so  fortunate  as  once  to  have  been 
owned,  and  still  to  be  dominated,  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 
While  occasionally  individuals  of  un- 
mixed blood  have  exhibited  literary 
talent,  the  few  who  have  been  conspic- 
uous have  been  persons  of  impure 
blood.  But  surpassing  all  in  signifi- 
cance, is  the  fact  that  after  all  these 
years  of  "education/'  the  American 
negro,  the  best  of  His  race,  has  not  ap- 
preciably advanced  in  the  power  of 
initiative,  in  self-control,  in  duty- 
doing,  and  in  regard  for  law  —  where- 
in the  capacity  for  self-government, 
and  the  strength  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
lies.  That  this  condition  is  stationary, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
soon  be  agreed. 

But  there  is  a  large  and  powerful 
element  of  this  race  which  is  marked 
by  development  along  other  lines. 
That  the  mulatto  should  be  contem- 
plated as  a  distinctive  element,  in  cer- 
tain respects,  has  been  forcibly  pointed 
out  in  a  thoughtful  article  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Alfred  Holt  Stone,  of  Mis- 
sissippi.*    Notwithstanding  the  orig- 


*  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1903,  p.  653. 


inal  taint  which  the  name  implies,  the 
mulattoes  are  proud  of  their  Caucasian 
cross,  and,  particularly  when  educated, 
hold  themselves  above  the  negro  of 
unmixed  blood.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  dislike  between  these  classes 
on  this  account.* 

Undeniably  the  mulatto  surpasses 
the  negro  in  intellectuality,  and  for 
that  reason  chafes  under  social  condi- 
tions which  determine  his  race,  and  fix 
his  caste,  not  by  the  predominance  of 
the  blood  which  gives  his  strength,  but 
by  the  mere  presence  of  the  bio  3d  which 
taints.  The  educated  mulattoes,  as  a 
class,  not  only  believe  themselves  to 
be  superior  to  the  blacks,  but  in  all 
respects  the  equals  of  the  whites. 
Chafing  under  the  inexorable  social 
conditions  imposed  by  mongrel  blood, 
denied  (as  they  conceive)  their  equal 
and  lawful  rights,  persistently  treated 
as  members  of  a  race  with  which  they 
would  prefer  not  to  be  identified,  they 
are  morbidly  aggressive  in  the  asser- 
tion of  their  "rights,"  and  in  many 
small  ways  which  irritate  and  annoy. 
They  are  vicious  stirrers  of  strife,  and 
as  said  by  Mr.  Stone,  glorify  crim- 
inals, in  conflicts  between  individuals 
of  the  races,  "as  martyred  heroes 
worthy  of  emulation." 

If  the  superior  intellectuality  of  the 
mulattoes  has  improved  them  in  the 
qualities  of  citizenship,  or  strength- 
ened their  integrity,  as  a  class,  it  has 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  people 
of  the  South.  Upon  the  contrary, 
their  experience  is  that  the  mulatto's 
malevolence  and  his  influence  for  evil 
upon  the  negro  race  as  a  whole,  have 
increased. 

It  is  the  influence  in  a  peculiar  di- 
rection of  the  mulatto  negro  and  those 
whites  who  believe  in  the  "solidarity" 
and  equality  of  men  regardless  of  race, 

*  A  favorite  epithet  which  the  negro,  when  of- 
fended, applies  to  the  mnlatto  is  "no-nation  niff- 
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which  has  rendered  the  negro  question 
acute.  They  have  realized  that  neith- 
er "education,"  nor  argument,  nor 
amendments,  nor  laws,  nor  force,  can 
budge  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  his  im- 
perious insistence  upon  the  superiority 
of  his  race,  nor  convince  him  that  the 
"Nation's  problem"  is  not  a  question 
of  race.  They  also  realize,  as  do  the 
people  of  the  South,  that,  if  it  be  a 
question  of  race,  it  will  remain  a  ques- 
tion as  long  as  there  is  a  race.  The 
only  way  to  settle  the  question  is  to 
eliminate  race  —  for  the  people  to 
become  mongrels,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  superior  Anglo-Saxon  race.  War 
may  exterminate,  but  it  is  only  amal- 
gamation that  can  obliterate  race. 

Frederick  Douglass  realized  this, 
and  the  people  of  the  South  instinct- 
ively know  that  he  represented  the 
aspirations  of  his  race.  They  under- 
stand the  repulsive  equality  and  soli- 
darity which  is  the  dernier  resort  for 
the  uplifting  of  the  race.  Their  con- 
viction that  this  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  view,  and  the 
"remote  phase"  of  the  problem  which 
Mr.  Cleveland  is  loath  now  to  contem- 
plate, is  too  profound  and  well  ground- 
ed to  be  shaken  by  any  form  of  pro- 
testation or  denial.  Their  determina- 
tion to  deal  with  the  question  whether 
it  be  immediate  or  remote,  according 
to  the  instincts,  the  traditions,  and  the 
interests,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  is 
too  resolute  to  Be  defeated  by  any 
human  force  that  can  intervene.  They 
are  unalterably  determined  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  America,  in  its 
integrity,  and  in  its  supremacy,  shall 
be  preserved  —  that  it  shall  neither  be 
run  out,  nor  killed  out,  nor  bred  out, 
of  the  South. 

Education  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  negro  because  it  has  not 
brought  him  equality.  It  has  disap- 
pointed the  whites  because  it  has  not 


made  desirable  citizens.  Both  alike 
realize  that  the  "equality"  to  which  the 
negro  aspires,  must  come  as  the  off- 
spring of  mongrel  blood  —  that  there 
will  be  no  equality  so  long  as  there 
exists  the  distinctive  Anglo-Saxon 
face.  Herein  lies  the  explanation  of 
that  which  the  President  asserts  he 
does  not  understand.  Mr.  McKinley 
appointed  negroes  to  office,  because 
they  were  negroes  —  thus  making,  as 
all  perceived,  a  mere  political  play, 
which  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and,  therefore,  gave  no  con- 
cern. But  Mr.  Roosevelt  appoints 
regardless  of  race,  and  because  ne- 
groes are  equal  men  —  thus  revealing 
a  faith  in  that  "solidarity"  which 
Anglo-Saxons  know  can  come  only 
through  the  mongrelizing  of  their  race. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  negro  looks 
to  the  President  as  a  Deliverer,  and  the 
people  of  the  South  turn  from  him  as 
one  recreant,  and  irresponsive  to  the 
instincts  and  appeals  of  his  own  blood 
and  race. 

If  it  be  assumed  (for  argument) 
that  the  uplifting  of  the  negro  is  to  be 
wished,  and  that  amalgamation  will  do 
it ;  that  the  "solidarity  of  man  regard- 
less of  race"  is  to  be  desired,  and  that 
amalgamation  will  secure  it;  and  that 
the  racial  instincts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
can  be  overcome,  and  be  enlisted  in 
the  work,  it  must  be  conceded,  never- 
theless, that  this  will  require  genera- 
tions for  its  consummation,  and  that 
the  long  interval  will  be  marked  by 
conflict  and  strife,  and  that  when  ac- 
complished, while  the  negro  race  will 
have  been  lifted  up,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  will  have  been  correspondingly 
debased.  Does  any  American  want 
this?  Should  the  blood  of  that  race 
be  debased  in  order  to  lift  up  the  negro 
race  —  or  any  other  inferior  race? 

Undeniably  this  assertion  of  superi- 
ority on  the  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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race,  and  the  persistency  with  which 
it  has  imperiously  maintained  its  race 
distinctiveness,  have  been  offensive  to 
other  races.  What  of  it?  Anglo- 
Saxons  are  men  who  have  never  relied 
upon  others,  but  have  been  accustomed 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  Many 
have  protested  against  the  "arrogance" 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  always  in 
vain.  The  pathway  of  his  progress  is 
paved  with  the  bones  of  those  who 
have  stood  in  his  way.  Cruel  and 
bloody  deeds  have  often  been  laid  to 
his  charge.  All  this  is  true.  Never- 
theless he  has  dispensed  more  of  jus- 
tice, and  given  more  of  freedom  to  the 
world,  than  have  the  men  of  all  other 
races. 

While  the  educated  negro  in  Amer- 
ica is  affirming  the  "solidarity"  of 
man,  and  "equality,"  sagacious  persons 
in  the  Old  World  are  conceding  the 
superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
endeavoring  to  discover  to  what  it  is 
due.  Says  M.  Demolins:  "Anglo- 
Saxon  superiority!  Although  we  do 
not  acknowledge  it,  we  all  have  to  bear 
it,  and  we  all  dread  it ;  the  apprehen- 
sion, the  suspicion  and  sometimes  the 
hatred  provoked  by  U Anglais  pro- 
claim the  fact  loudly  enough." 

One  American  negro,  Booker  Wash- 
ington, apparently  has  grasped  this 
fact  also.  He  apparently  recognizes 
the  relational  status  of  his  race,  as  a 
status  fixed  by  the  canons  of  the  Great 
Inscrutable.  The  result  is  that  his 
efforts  at  uplifting  are  directed  alpng 
lines  which  concede  the  strength,  rec- 
ognize the  power,  and  acknowledge 
the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  If  evidence  were  wanting  to 
prove  that  the  mass  of  educated  ne- 
groes are  bent  upon  race  equality  it  is 
abundantly  furnished  in  one  fact  — 
the  unanimity  with  which  they  decline 
to  approve  Booker  Washington's 
views.      The  more  he  is  commended 


by  the  whites,  the  more  silent  opposi- 
tion do  the  negro  bishops,  and  editors, 
and  leaders  exhibit. 

Mr.  Root  is  right  when  he  asserts 
that  the  adoption  of.  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  was  a  mistake.  The  New 
York  Sun  is  right  when  it  pronounces 
that  act  a  deplorable  mistake.  But 
the  mistake  is  one  which  it  is  not  too 
late  to  repair.  Let  the  Amendment  be 
repealed.  Agitation  will  then  cease. 
Both  races  will  settle  down  to  the  cold 
fact  that  the  negro  is  not  to  be  an  ele- 
ment in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  Even  the  educated  mulatto 
will  then  understand  that  he  can  obtain 
additional  rights  only  by  his  showing 
in  character,  and  in  the  qualities  of 
citizenship,  and  in  wealth,  and  not  by 
vicious  race  appeals.  The  negro's 
energies  will  still  have  a  hopeful  field 
for  their  exercise.  A  race  with  stuff 
in  it  will  coerce  recognition,  and  com- 
mand respect,  even  thougli  it  be  mal- 
treated and  despised.  Of  this  we 
have  an  example  in  the  Jews. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  will  willingly 
give  what  he  will  permit  no  other  man 
to  take.  When  cool  and  not  in  col- 
lision, his  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play 
is  strong.  If  time  should  reveal  that 
civil  and  political  rights  ought  to  be 
conferred,  they  will  not  be  long  denied. 

In  the  meantime,  inasmuch  as  the 
people  of  the  South  will  have  been  de- 
livered from  the  present  peril,  the 
Solid  South  will  dissolve,  and  its  peo- 
ple be  free  to  divide  upon  general 
questions  of  state  —  an  inestimable 
gain  to  the  nation  as  well  as  the  South. 
Then,  too,  the  people  of  many  North- 
ern States  will  find  a  much-needed  re- 
pose. The  people  of  one  State,  for 
example,  Massachusetts,  will  no  long- 
er be  troubled  with  a  pricking  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs in  distant  States,  like  Tennessee. 

But   it   is   the   North  which  must 
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first  move.  Rather  than  be  misunder-  those  evils  necessary  to  be  borne,  in 
stood,  the  South  will  remain  silent  and  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  the 
solid,   enduring  until  the  last   hour,      supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 


-n/\25V^ 


To  Nicholas  II 

By  Tom  J.    Williams 

Bright  morning  star  of  peace,  who  mid  the  night 

Of  threatening  war  risest  serenely  clear 

In  Europe's  sky,  to  thee  we  raise  our  song. 

When  thundering  cannons  roared  and  lightning  fires 

Of  musketry  flashed  threateningly,  thy  light, 

Like  the  twin  radiance  of  the  Gemini, 

Calmed  the  high  waves  and  hushed  the  rising  storm. 

Long  be  your  reign,  sweet  harbinger  of  morn 

In  Russia's  leaden  skies,  where  thy  pure  light 

Is  loved  by  thousand  gropers  for  the  day 

Of  freedom.     But  not  only  mid  the  snows 

Of  thine  own  land  wilt  thou  be  loved  and  blest, 

But  where'er  peace  is  dear  and  clamorous  war 

Despised,  as  savoring  of  a  barbarous  past; 

Where'er  beats  true  the  loving  mother-heart 

And  wife  and  children  wreathe  about  the  soul 

A  mesh  of  fond  attachment,  your  dear  name 

Will  ever  be  revered;  there  it  will  ring, 

Linked  with  the  name  of  peace;  in  every  song 

Of  joy  'twill  echo;  in  each  thankful  prayer 

And  every  plea  for  man  and  his  best  interest 

'Twill  rise  like  incense  to  the  throne  of  God. 
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John  Chinaman  in  Victoria 


By  Agnes  Deans  Cameron 


ALTHOUGH  "John"  has  been 
living  with  us  many  decades  he 
is  not  one  whit  less  an  Oriental  than 
when  he  first  stepped  off  the  steamer's 
gang-plank,  and  (bundle  on  back,  a 
big  question  mark  in  each  almond  eye, 
and  guiltless  of  one  word  of  English), 
his  queer  cramped  feet  took  their  first 
steps  on  British  soil.  The  Jap  is  read- 
ily off  with  the  old  love  and  on  with 
the  new,  But  not  so  the  Chinaman. 
His  blue  blouse  and  baggy  trousers 
are  of  unmistakable  Eastern  cut,  his 
dried  fish,  smoked  goose,  and  evil- 
smelling  table-messes  are  his-  own 
especial  brand;  and  they,  too,  must 
come  from  Hong-Kong. 

When  John  Chinaman  has  that  tired 
feeling,  or  that  full  feeling  after  eat- 
ing, or  sciatica,  or  clergyman's  sore 
throat,  or  the  bicycle  face,  or  (per- 
chance) housemaid's  knee,  no  one  but 
a  brother  Celestial  must  prepare  his 
blisters  and  his  boluses.  A  Victoria 
Chinese  drugstore  not  so  long  since 
bore  the  legend,  'Wanted,  for  cash,  a 
very  many  lot  of  bares  harts  or  deeres 
harts  or  other  animals  there  harts!" 
It  seemed  that,  unknown  to  us,  deeres* 
"harts,"  and  "other  animals  there 
harts"  have  occult  virtues.  If  you 
eat  an  animal's  heart,  you  divert  its 
courage  into  your  own  person. 

In  this  little  corner  of  a  Canadian 
city  we  have  the  whole  Chinese  Empire 
in  miniature.  Every  grade  of  society 
is  here  represented;  rich  merchants, 
whose  cheques  for  $10,000  or  $20,000 
are  honored  by  the  local  banks  at  any 

.      (544) 


time  without  question ;  shivering  beg- 
gars, all  protruding  bones  and  hungry 
eyes,  whose  faces  haunt  one  for  days ; 
bright-eyed  children  in  kaleidoscope 
clothing,  playing  their  games  on  the 
streets  of  Chinatown  or  wandering 
hand-to-hand  into  the  city  proper,  eye- 
ing the  lay  figures  in  the  tailor  shop 
windows,  and  no  doubt  with  awe  con- 
sidering them  strange  gods  of  the 
English ;  again  in  the  mission  schools, 
with  slate  pencil  and  copy  book  taking 
up  the  "white  man's  burden"  of  multi- 
plication tables  and  common  nouns. 

Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  at- 
tractive and  repulsive,  they  crowd  the 
houses,  penetrate  underground  cellars 
and  overflow  into  the  alleyways. 
From  time  to  time  an  unfortunate 
leper  is  discovered,  and  is  immediately 
spirited  away  by  the  authorities  to  an 
isolated  lazaretto  —  Darcey  Island,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia. 

The  Chinaman  is  an  inveterate  gam- 
bler. He  gambles  with  cards  and  with 
dominoes.  He  plays  "chuck-luck," 
and  he  glories  in  lotteries,  and  in  this 
last  with  more  or  less  attempt  at  se- 
crecy the  whites  covertly  join  him. 

On  festive  occasions  "Chinatown" 
is  gay  with  the  national  tri-colored 
dragon-flag  in  richest  tints  of  orange, 
buff  and  yellow ;  but  when  Victorians 
rejoice  over  South  African  victories 
or  in  official  visits  of  princes  of  the 
royal  blood,  "John"  produces  Union 
Jacks,  builds  celebration  arches  and 
sets  champagne  flowing. 

Not  many  Sundays  ago  a  queer 
group   might   have   been   seen   on   a 
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Chinatown  corner.  Out  in  the  street 
were  ten  or  twelve  convertedChinamen 
in  black  European  suits  and  uncom- 
fortably high  white  collars ;  they  were 
conducting  what  seemed  to  be  a  Meth- 
odist revival  service  in  mingled 
Chinese  and  English.  One,  appar- 
ently the  class-leader,  indulged  in 
gyrations,  gesticulations,  and  terrible 
tea-box  language  to  the  high  edifica- 
tion of  the  auditors  facing  him  on  the 
curb-stone  edge,  Indians,  "mean 
whites,"  little  Jewish  children  and  his 
own  fellow-countrymen.  The  sing- 
ing was  of  Chinese  words  set  to  a 
Methodist  camp-meeting  tune;  but 
the  leading  tenor,  a  Chinese  schoolboy 
attired  in  golf  trousers  and  a  yachting 
cap,  proud  of  his  English,  sent  his 
vocal  praise  heavenward  thus:  "O 
wondrous  was  the  flow,  which  made 
me  white  as  snow,  O  a  wondrous 
Saviour  is  Jesus." 

On  the  Chinese  New  Year  all  is 
bustle  and  suppressed  excitement  on 
our  streets.  In  the  Chinese  quarter  the 
thousands  of  residents  demonstrate  by 
gala  dress  and  festive  fireworks  their 
identity  with  the  four  hundred  millions 
of  another  Empire  over-seas. 

From  merchant  prince  to  coolie  cook 
no  Chinaman  works  on  New  Year's 
day,  nor  yet  on  the  morrow.  Kong 
Hae  Fat  Tsoi !  Kong  Hae  Fat  Tsoi ! 
The  New  Year's  greeting  rings  out  on 
every  street  corner.  The  laundrymen, 
gardeners,  and  hawkers  of  vegetables 
are  scarcely  recognizable  in  their 
"Sunday  clothes";  richest  silk  coats 
of  the  latest  approved  cut,  red  buttons 
in  reckless  profusion,  blue,  flowing 
gowns,  and  pantaloons  of  eye-aching 
green,  all  one  great  riot  of  color,  make 
up  "John's"  toilet. 

A  ceaseless  fusilade  of  bombs  and 
firecrackers  appease  the  devil,  and 
safely  scare  off  spooks,  hobgoblins  and 
psychic  vampires,  while  the  squeaky 


notes  of  Chinese  fiddlers  and  that  other 
awful  instrument,  a  hybrid  between 
the  bag-pipes  and  a  French  horn,  add 
their  soothing  influence. 

The  mean  wooden  shacks  of  the 
Chinese  quarter,  the  dingy  and  narrow 
alleyways,  and  the  underground  pas- 
sages, inky  and  unsavory,  seem  to 
have  poverty  written  all  over  them. 
Open  but  a  door  —  and  each  one  to- 
day is  inscribed  with  the  wish,  hoi  tnun 
tat  kat  (may  good  luck  attend  him 
who  opens!) — and  what  a  blaze  of 
light  and  wealth  of  color  is  disclosed ! 
The  host,  gorgeously  decked  and  dig- 
nified, presides,  and  with  stately  bows 
proffers  huge  cigars,  nuts,  sweetmeats 
and  wine.  Chinese  lanterns,  flowers 
of  tinsel,  crimson  silk  draperies,  scrolls 
with  prophetic  hieroglyphics,  and  over 
all  an  odor  compounded  of  sandal- 
wood, sacred  lilies  and  opium  fumes, 
give  a  truly  Oriental  setting  to  the 
whole:  the  effect  upon  the  caller  is 
unique. 

It  is  to  the  young  men,  not  to  the 
ladies  of  the  house,  that  you  present 
your  visiting  card,  a  red  banner  as  big 
as  a  poster,  as,  bowing  and  scraping, 
you  proceed  to  shake  hands  with  your- 
self, and  wish  yourself  sz  yue  tak  sam 
ying  shan  —  i.  e.,  good  luck  and  every- 
thing else  you  may  set  your  heart  on. 

Chinese  New  Year  is  a  movable 
feast.  Their  time  "goes  fast"  for 
three  years,  and  every  fourth  year 
they  take  in  an  intercalary  month  to 
even  up.  Another  peculiar  feature 
about  their  time  calculation  is  their 
method  of  counting  ages.  If  a  child 
is  born,  say  on  New  Year's  Eve,  he 
will  be  two  years  old  on  New  Year's 
morning,  and  by  the  time  the  first  an- 
niversary of  his  birth  comes  round  he 
is  said  to  be  three  years  old. 

Pearline,  or  the  Chinese  equivalent 
for  it,  and  elbow-grease  are  much  in 
evidence  on  the  Eve  of  New  Year. 
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Faithful  followers  of  Hung  Foo  Tiz 
(Confucius)  clear  out  all  dirt,  destroy 
sill  brooms,  and  pay  all  debts  before  the 
last  stroke  of  midnight  rings  down  the 
curtain  on  the  dying  year.  Oysters, 
mussels,  clams,  and  all  bivalves  are 
freely  eaten;  they  are  symbolic  of 
"double"  or  compound  interest  on  all 
mining  propositions,  lottery  ventures, 
and  opium  deals. 

In  the  homes  and  shops  everything 
is  in  gala  dress.  All  business  is  sus- 
pended, everyone  appears  in  holiday 
attire,  the  walls  are  gaily  decorated 
with  pictures  and  scrolls.  These 
scrolls,  printed  in  Chinese  characters, 
are  arrayed  in  pairs  and  convey  the 
season's  greetings.  For  example, 
here  is  one : 

"Sock  sin  ying  Kan  Sing 
Kam  yat  shi  San  Ning." 

"Last  night  was  still  Old  Year, 
But  today  New  Year  is  here." 

Princes,  high  officials,  mandarins, 
knock  at  doors,  but  you  must  not  — 
it  would  on  your  part  be  claiming  an 
undue  importance.  So  just  open  the 
door,  walk  in,  and  bowing  low  ex- 
claim, "Si  si  yue,  tak  sam  ying  sho" 
("may  you  have  all  you  desire"). 
Your  wish  will  be  answered  by  a  cor- 
dial, "Sing  tso,  sing  tso"  ("be  seated, 
pray"). 

To  European  ideas,  "the"  New 
Year's  custom  most  to  be  envied  and 
emulated  is  the  one  which  bids  every 
faithful  son  of  Confucius  pay  up  his 
debts  like  a  little  man  before  the  bells 
"ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new." 
The  New  Year  must  begin  a  clear 
sheet  on  everybody's  ledger.  So  the 
rhyme  has  it : 

"Sole  ye  yat  tu  mo  shie 
Kam  chiu  moo  chum  fing." 


"Last  night  all  was  wrong  and  confusion; 
This  morning  is  full  of  happiness." 

New  Year's  week  is  the  one  time  in 
which  John  relaxes,  and  in  any  way 
approaches  an  air  of  abandon  —  on  all 
other  occasions  he  is  stoical.  It  is  not 
as  an  Oriental  firefly  that  we  see  him 
praying  in  his  joss-house,  being  enter- 
tained at  his  theater,  or  burying  his 
dead.  Jostling  one  another  in  the 
crowded  streets,  the  poor  and  the  rich ; 
"fat,  sleek-headed  men  and  such  as 
sleep  o'  nights" ;  picturesque  children, 
dear,  quaint  little  bits  of  decorative 
China  in  their  parti-colored  suits  of 
vivid  green  and  crimson;  the  great 
blue-denim-clad  army ;  here  and  there 
a  pinched  beggar  picking  a  scanty 
breakfast  out  of  a  garbage  barrel;  in 
their  daily  work  mixing  with  the  white 
population,  but  ere  night  falls  gather- 
ing back  into  Chinatown;  in  every 
grade  of  their  society  the  one  attitude 
common  to  every  individual  is  reserve, 
a  severe  keeping  to  himself,  a  hard- 
and-fast  barrier  confronts  the  curious 
European  who  would  penetrate  the 
veil.  John  attends  strictly  to  his  own 
business,  and  he  bids  you  do  the  same. 

We  have  seen  the  Chinaman  land, 
we  have  spent  New  Year's  day  with 
him,  shared  his  worship,  and  played 
the  lottery  at  his  elbow.  Now,  as  fits 
the  sorry  scheme  of  things,  we  will  be 
mourners  at  his  funeral  and  so  ring 
down  the  curtain. 

In  front  of  the  hearse  are  outriders 
bearing  wands,  and  clad  in  white.  On 
the  driver's  seat  of  the  hearse  sits  one 
of  the  chief  mourners,  throwing  per- 
forated paper-prayers  to  the  devil. 
The  theory  is  that  the  evil  spirits  must 
thread  their  way  through  the  holes  of 
each  paper  scattered  by  the  way,  and 
so  the  corpse  makes  time  sufficient  to 
be  properly  interred  before  the  devil 
and    his   angels    catch    up.      Chinese 
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holding  advanced  positions  in  their 
many  secret  societies,  officials  and  men 
of  high  degree,  are  accorded  great 
pomp  and  display  in  their  funeral  rites. 
I  have  occasion  to  remember,  espe- 
cially, the  funeral  of  a  noted  High- 
binder who  was  buried  some  years 
ago,  for,  unwillingly  enough,  I  formed 
part  of  the  procession.  I  was  taken 
close  up  to  the  cortege  by  curiosity, 
and  kept  there  by  the  will  of  my  horse 
who,  prancing  along  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  the  mounted  mourners, 
with  military  precision  kept  step  to  the 
strains  of  sackbut  and  psaltery,  the 
bagpipes  and  the  squeaky  fiddles  of  the 
Chinese  band. 

At  a  Chinese  funeral  no  one  weeps. 
Calmly  and  as  a  matter  of  business 


detail,  they  watch  the  interment,  burn 
the  funeral  tapers  and  paper  prayers, 
offer  burnt  sacrifices  and  oblations  on 
the  altars  —  and  after  it  is  all  over, 
with  the  utmost  deliberation  and  sang 
froid,  take  the  barbecue  of  roast  pigs, 
rice,  and  holy  fat  cakes  back  to  China- 
town, and  proceed  to  eat  with  relish 
the  offering  just  made  to  the  dead. 
When  the  writer  was  a  schoolgirl,  the 
custom  was  to  leave  the  sweetmeats, 
pork  and  cigarettes  on  the  altar  so  that 
the  dead  might  arise  in  the  night  and 
regale  himself.  The  small  boy  and 
the  Indians,  hating  to  see  the  play  flag, 
or  go  by  default,  helped  along  the  dis- 
appearance-act quite  cheerfully.  As 
a  checkmate,  the  Chinamen  dead  and 
the   Chinamen   living  have   evidently 
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come  to  some  mutual  agreement,  and 
the  festive  small  boy,  like  Lord  Ullin 
in  the  old  ballad,  is  "left  lamenting." 

An  accompaniment  to  the  funeral 
chants  and  prayers  of  the  Chinese,  and 
the  running  fire  of  irreverent  criticism 
of  the  ever-present  small  boy,  is  the 
sound  of  the  surf  upon  the  beach,  for 
not  twenty  feet  away  from  the  strange 
rite  is  the  broad  Pacific  —  in  summer, 
smiling  in  the  sunlight,  absolutely  in- 
audible or  lapping  in  on  the  sand  with 
a  soft,  whispering  caress;  in  winter, 
rolling  in  its  white-capped  waves,  wet- 
ting us  with  its  spray,  an  occasional 
foam-bell  hissing  into  the  altar-fires. 

The  Chinaman,  glum  and  stoical  as 
he  looks,  often  in  repartee  will  score 
one  on  his  surprised  white  brother. 
"I  say,  John,  when  do  expect  your 
dead  man  to  come  up  and  smoke  those 
cigarettes?"  Quick  as  a  flash,  with 
just  an  imperceptible  slanting  of  the 
lid  over  one  almond  eye,  comes  the  re- 


joinder, "Same  time  your  flend  come 
up  smellum  flowers !" 

But  the  end  of  the  funeral  ceremo- 
nial is  not  yet.  Some  thousands  of 
miles  across  the  Pacific  is  China,  where 
the  bones  of  all  faithful  followers  of 
Confucius  must  finally  rest.  In  due 
season,  when  decay  and  time  have 
done  their  work,  the  bones  of  all 
buried  Chinamen  are  resurrected, 
scraped,  reboxed  and  shipped  "home." 

Not  long  ago  some  local  officials  got 
word  of  a  wholesale  smuggling  deal. 
The  Chinamen  concerned  were  said  to 
have  their  plant  in  an  old  cabin  near 
the  beach.  The  place  was  surround- 
ed, and,  sure  enough,  glints  of  light 
shone  through  the  cracks  of  door  and 
barred-up  windows,  subdued  sounds 
of  talking  were  heard  within,  and 
something  was  evidently  under  way. 
With  visions  of  prize  money  and  pro- 
fessional kudos,  the  officials  burst  in, 
to  find  a  group  of  busy  Chinese — dil- 
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igently  scraping  a  shipload  of  bones  There  is  an  inevitable  "thus  far  and  no 

for  trans-shipment  to  China !  farther"  with  these  strange  people  who 

What  becomes  of  them  there,  wheth-  are  in  our  city,  but  not  of  it  —  an  in- 

er  more  punk,  prayers,  papers,  pork,  tegral  part  of  our  population,  and  yet 

and  propitiation  follow,  I  know  not.  no  less  surely  a  people  apart. 
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A  Memory 

By  Sara  Beaumont  Kennedy 

Amid  the  crowd  we  met  today, 

We  passed  and  spake  no  word, 
But  like  a  flash  within  my  heart 
A  hidden  memory  stirred — 
Thoughts  of  a  day 
Now  far  away — 
O  love,  hast  thou  forgot  ? 

The  primrose  path  sloped  to  the  rocks, 

Beyond  were  beach  and  sea; 
Nor  winds  nor  drifting  tides  could  snatch 
My  dream  of  bliss  from  me  !  # 
Our  words  were  soft, 
Our  lips  met  oft — 
Dear  love,  canst  thou  forget  ? 
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RUTHERFORD'S  law  partners 
complain  that  since  his  return 
from  the  Riviera  he  has  been  irritable 
and  absent-minded  in  his  work;  that 
his  trip  did  him  no  good  whatever. 
His  friends  generally  have  kindly 
diagnosed  his  case.  All  agree  that 
something  is  amiss,  but  hold  different 
opinions  as  to  its  nature,  and  his  atti- 
tude toward  their  investigations  is  not 
encouraging.  If  he  were  a  few  years 
younger,  they  say,  or  a  degree  less 
practical,  or  at  all  subject  to  romantic 
entanglements,  the  solution  would  be 
quite  easy  and  natural.  Since  his 
affair  of  ten  years  ago,  however, 
which  permanently  bankrupted  him  of 
all  sentiment  concerning  women,  an 
affair  which  his  friends  think  they 
know  all  about,  he  has  persistently  de- 
voted himself  to  his  professional  work 
with  a  zeal  that  was  fast  bringing  him 
into  prominence  and  fortune.  All  de- 
plore the  present  change  in  him. 

The  following  are  the  facts;  and 
the  only  excuse  for  the  telling  of  them 
is  that  they  may  possibly  serve  as  a 
warning  to  other  people  in  like  cir- 
cumstances against  digging  up  the 
past. 

Rutherford  needed  a  rest  and  took 
the  ocean  trip  to  the  Mediterranean. 
At  Nice  he  met  acquaintances,  who 
set  a  pace  that  he  protested  was  far  too 
swift  for  one  of  his  years  and  settled 
habits.  (He  was  only  thirty-three, 
but  felt  much  older,  which  was  his 
own  fault.)  Therefore,  at  the  end  of 
a  week,  disappearing  from  their  sight, 
he  got  a  steamer  at  Marseilles,  bound 


to  Algiers.  Late  of  an  evening  the 
omnibus,  having  made  the  slow  ascent 
to  the  upper  town,  set  him  down  at  the 
door  of  a  hotel  which  was  familiar  to 
him.  There  was  much  chatter  and 
laughter  among  the  roses  and  colored 
lights  in  the  gardens  as  he  passed 
them,  which  rather  jarred  upon  his 
ears;  besides,  the  sea  trip  had  made 
him  hungry.  He  made  an  excellent 
dinner  (in  solitary  state),  then  began 
a  little  tour  of  inspection  about  the 
hotel  to  learn  how  it  had  withstood  the 
ravages  of  time.  A  wing  had  been 
added ;  there  was  an  apology  for  tele- 
phone service,  and  various  other 
changes.  Many  nooks  there  were 
among  the  shadows,  however,  that 
had  not  been  altered,  and  as  he  walked 
about,  a  procession  of  memories 
sprang  up  at  his  side  and  went  with 
him  and  before  him  as  he  approached 
each  acquainted  spot. 

It  chanced  that  the  drawing-room 
was  empty  at  the  moment,  the  guests 
of  the  hotel  being  in  the  gardens.  In 
a  corner  of  the  lon£  room  was  a  huge 
mirror  that  reached  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing, behind  which,  as  he  well  knew, 
was  an  opening  large  enough  to  re- 
ceive a  hand  and  a  letter.  This  had 
become  their  private  letter-box  when 
Mrs.  Livingston  began  systematically 
to  keep  him  and  her  daughter  apart. 
Edith  had  all  but  promised  herself  to 
him,  notwithstanding  his  poverty, 
when  this  formidable  obstacle  arose, 
accompanied  by  another  in  the  person 
of  Winslow,  the  young  Croesus  who 
had  followed  the  Livingstons  all  the 
way  from  home.     While  matters  were 
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in  this  desperate  state  the  lovers  had 
employed  their  letter-box  daily,  sur- 
reptitiously, the  arrangement  appeal- 
ing greatly  to  their  fancies  (they  were 
twenty-three  and  nineteen,  respect- 
ively), so  flagrantly  in  violation  of 
orders  it  was,  and  so  exclusively  their 
own.  When  Mrs.  Livingston  decided 
suddenly  to  take  Edith  away,  the 
young  man  had  pressed  for  a  definite 
promise,  while  the  girl,  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  serious  question,  hes- 
itated and  pleaded  for  time. 

Harking  back  to  that  scene,  Ruth- 
erford was  now  able  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  case  with  all  the  wisdom  of 
his  mature  bachelorhood.  Therefore, 
he  smiled  cynically  in  recalling  the 
tears  that  brimmed  the  girl's  eyes 
when  she  left  him  that  evening,  beg- 
ging him  not  to  try  to  see  her  in  the 
morning,  because  they  would  be  leav- 
ing the  hotel  at  a  very  early  hour  to 
catch  the  Naples  steamer,  and  mamma 
was  apt  to  be  cross  when  there  was  a 
journey  to  be  made.  This  sacrifice 
he  agreed  to  make,  but  wanted  his 
promise  first.  She  replied  —  her  face 
alight  with  what  he  then  believed  was 
her  love  of  him  —  that  if  there  was  to 
be  a  promise  he  would  find  it  in  their 
little  postoffice  after  she  was  gone; 
and  then  she  had  fled,  leaving  to  him 
the  memory  of  shining  eyes  that 
smiled  a  promise  bravely  through 
their  tears,  rainbow-like.  Chivalrous- 
ly he  remained  in  the  background  next 
morning  until  the  party  was  safely 
away  from  the  hotel  before  claiming 
his  prize.  It  happened  that  a  group 
of  people  loitered  near  the  mirror,  so 
he  waited  feverishly,  loth  to  reveal  his 
precious  secret  to  strangers.  Finally 
the  interlopers  moved  away,  and  he 
reached  behind  the  mirror  for  his 
letter;  pressed  his  hand  further  and 
further  into  the  aperture,  and  up  and 
down,  till  the  sharp  edges  of  the  nar- 


row opening  •  cut  his  wrist.  There 
were  bloodstains  on  the  woodwork 
when  finally  he  gave  up  the  search, 
dazed  and  uncomprehending. 

"If  there  is  to  be  a  promise  you  will 
find  it  in  our  little  postoffice  after  I  am 
gone."  Surely  she  had  said  it!  He 
repeated  the  futile  words,  transposing 
them  this  way  and  that  to  get  their 
best  and  worst  meanings.  Next  came 
the  word  thatWinslow  had  been  of  the 
party  sailing  lor  Naples,  which  in- 
formation completed  the  wreck  of  his 
hopes,  so  that  he  gave  up  the  quest  — 
with  what  narrowness  of  mind  and 
heart  it  would  be  idle  to  discuss  at  this 
late  day  —  and  returned  home  to  im- 
merse himself  in  the  practice  of  the 
law,  which  he  believed  would  prove 
faithful  to  his  devotion.  It  did  so 
prove,  for  the  news  of  Edith's  mar- 
riage to  Winslow  a  year  or  two  later 
made  no  impression  on  him  that  was 
outwardly  visible. 

"We  are  waiting  to  put  out  the 
lights,  sir." 

The. servant  behind  him  had  been 
waiting  some  time  for  his  opportunity 
to  speak.  Rutherford  started  and 
shook  himself  back  to  the  present, 
wondering  why  he  had  been  such  a 
donkey  as  to  return  to  this  spot.  A 
man  who  goes  mooning  about  a  place, 
he  told  himself  angrily,  because  at 
some  former  time  a  pretty  girl  has 
amused  herself  with  him  there,  is  a 
fool.  "When  is  the  next  sailing  for 
Marseilles?"  he  demanded;  but  the 
servant  did  not  know. 

In  the  morning  he  awoke  late  be- 
cause sleep  had  come  to  him  late,  but 
the  sweet  December  air  dissipated  the 
cobwebs  and  gave  him  an  appetite  for 
breakfast.  He  threw  open  the  shades 
at  his  windows  for  the  sake  of  the 
breeze  from  the  Mediterranean,  fil- 
tered through  orange  and  palm  and 
eucalyptus   tree.     Below,  the  terrace 
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spread  out  full  of  warm  life  and  color ; 
half  a  score  of  turbaned  natives  had 
arranged  scenes  from  the  Arabian 
Nights  in  the  corners  of  the  fore- 
ground; groups  of  people  were  taking 
the  air,  some  entering  carriages  for 
drives  into  the  interior  or  setting  out 
"for  a  taste  of  the  Desert.  Under  the 
"watcher's  eyes  the  field  of  view  became 
;a  stage,  whereon  a  man  and  a  woman 
presently  appeared,  walking  slowly  to 
ithe  center,  like  the  principals  in  a  play ; 
the  lady  inspecting  rugs  and  scarfs 
with  care  and  an  evident  intention  to 
purchase.  Precisely  as  she  had  done 
ten  years  ago!  The  bright  wares 
displayed  upon  the  flagging  stones  of 
the  terrace  had  fascinated  her  in  those 
days;  she  would  hover  about  them, 
caressing  them  with  hef  exquisite 
hands,  chattering  French  to  the  dark- 
visaged  men  who  solicited  custom.  It 
-was  the  same  today,  except  that  Win- 
slow  was  now  her  cavalier  —  as  de- 
voted, apparently,  as  the  other  one 
had  been.  They  seemed  a  perfect 
pair. 

After  staring  down  from  his  win- 
dow a  while,  Rutherford,  pulling  him- 
self together  with  an  effort,  went  out 
and  greeted  them.  If  he  looked  for 
signs  of  contrition  for  the  past  in 
Mrs.  Winslow's  bearing  toward  him 
he  was  disappointed ;  she  was  frankly 
glad  to  see  him,  and  the  day  which  the 
three  passed  together  was  pleasant 
and  uneventful.  There  was  a  drive 
in  the  morning  to  La  Irappe,  with 
luncheon  at  the  monastery,  an  after- 
noon that  passed  too  swiftly  (the  Win- 
slows  were  going  to  Naples  in  the 
morning),  and  a  late  dinner  at  the 
hotel.  After  dinner  Winslow  wanted 
to  smoke  on  the  terrace,  having  a 
weakness  for  the  moonlight,  but  his 
wife  wanted  to  see  the  dancing  in  the 
drawing-room.  Throughout  the  day 
Rutherford  had  striven  with  a  mys- 


tery that  baffled  him.  How  could  the 
girl  who  had  proved  quite  heartless 
and  faithless  ten  years  ago  have  grown 
into  this  serene,  sympathetic  woman, 
whose  direct  and  friendly  regard  dis- 
sipated every  thought  of  insincerity? 
Her  beauty,  indeed,  absorbed  him  far 
less  than  the  seeming  duality  of  her 
character.  The  enigma  was  still  vex- 
ing him  when,  crossing  the  drawing- 
room  together,  she  and  Rutherford 
found  themselves  near  the  mirror. 
She  looked  a  little  startled  and  glanced 
up  at  him  to  learn  if  he  had  observed. 
The  mask  was  off;  there  was  plain 
accusation  in  his  face,  a  look  that  she 
surprised  there.  But  the  incident 
would  have  passed  in  silence  and  safe- 
ty had  not  Fate  arranged  a  less  con- 
ventional program.  A  heavy  man 
and  his  partner  came  swinging  across 
the  floor  at  that  moment;  the  man 
stepped  on  Rutherford's  foot,  turned 
to  make  apology  over  his  shoulder, 
and  the  next  instant  lumbered  awk- 
wardly against  a  projecting  ornament 
of  the  mirror.  Rutherford  was  horri- 
fied to  see  the  big  frame  toppling  for- 
ward and  to  hear  the  cracking,  grating 
noise  as  of  a  grave  being  opened.  He 
started  forward  to  avert  a  disaster,  but 
when  his  eye  caught  a  white  some- 
thing in  the  gap,  failing  down  with  the 
plaster  and  the  dust. to  the  floor,  he 
abandoned  the  mirror  &nd  seized  upon 
the  white  object.  Panic,  at  the  same 
time,  seized  upon  the  dancers,  so  that 
the  two  were  left  standing  alone,  the 
man  holding  the  white  thing  in  his 
hand  and  looking  from  it  into  the  eyes 
of  the  woman. 

"Then  there  was  an  answer,  after 
all,"  he  cried  exultingly,  in  the  midst 
of  the  panic,  tearing  open  the  en- 
velope. 

"No,  no !  Give  it  to  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Winslow,  with  excitement. 

"It  is  my  letter/'  he  protested,  like  a 
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schoolboy  who  disputes  the  possession 
of  a  marble.  His  self-control  had 
forsaken  him. 

"It  was  once  —  it  isn't  now." 

"It  is  the  letter  you  promised  me, 
Edith  Livingston!  Do  you  think  I'll 
give  it  up  now,  without  knowing  what 
your  answer  was?" 

Mrs.  Winslow  moved  close  to  him ; 
a  note  of  both  entreaty  and  command 
thrilled  her  words.  "Give  me  the  let- 
ter, Frank,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that 
scarcely  trembled  at  all,  repeating  the 
formula  twice  or  thrice  for  his  better 
understanding,  in  the  tense  moment, 
until  perforce  he  obeyed  and  she  hid 
the  letter  away. 

"Hello,  what's  up?"  cried  Winslow, 
hurrying  across  the  room  to  them. 
"Gad  —  the  mirror!  It's  lticky  you 
people  weren't  hurt.  You  look  fright- 
ened to  death,  Edith.  Come  out  and 
get  the  air  of  the  gardens,  both  of 
you.     I've  got  cigars,  Rutherford." 


"Naples,  December  — . 
"Dear  Mr.  Rutherford: 

"After  all,  I  had  no  right  to  take 
your  letter,  so  it  is  returned  to  you 
herewith.  It  is  returned  because  I 
can  now  see  that  all  these  years  you 
must  have  thought  my  conduct  despi- 
cable, and  the  letter  will  prove  to  you 
that  I  do  not  deserve  such  thoughts. 
That  is  all.  Of  course  everything 
has  happened  for  the  best.  We  are 
leaving  Naples  today,  with  no  settled 
plans.     Believe  me,  '.■• 

"Ever  your  friend, 

"Edith  Winslow." 

The  letter  that  was  enclosed  was 
musty  and  yellow. 

"My  dear,  my  dear,"  it  ran,  in  the 
girlish  hand  he  had  known  so  well ;  *\ 
have  not  slept,  but  it  was  not  because 
of  any  doubt.  So  if  you  care  as  much 
as  you  say,  you  will  surely  know  how 
to  find  me.  Edith/' 


The  Rhymes 

By  Robert  Loveman 

I 
Sometimes  the  rhyme  will  come  and  cling 
And  leap  and  laugh,  and  shout  and  sing, 
And  whisper  Love, — and  Joy,  and  Bliss, 
And  coo  and  woo,  and  clasp  and  kiss. 

II 
Or  oft  the  little  rhyme  will  weep, 
And  in  the  bosom  softly  sleep, 
Glad  rhymes — sad  rhymes,  that  bubble  up, 
Within  the  poet's  magic  cup. 
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Midnight  Sun 


By  Anne  Rankin  Osborne 


PINK  didn't  know  why  "Mr. 
Willie"  called  him  Midnight 
Sun,  but  in  "Mr.  Willie"  all  his  ideas 
of  human  perfection  culminated,  pro- 
ducing something  so  like  a  god  that 
his  granny  used  to  say:  "Pink  he 
think  he  gwine  ter  Mr.  Willie  when  he 
die." 

So  Pink's  round,  black  face  shone 
brighter  and  his  white  teeth  gleamed 
more  conspicuously  than  at  other  times 
whenever  the  clear,  boyish  voice  of 
"Mr.  Willie"  was  heard  calling: 
"Here,  Mid,  come  with  me."  Wheth- 
er the  call  meant  work  or  play;  to 
black  boots  upstairs,  or  to  pick  up 
birds  in  the  stubble;  to  hold  a  horse 
half  the  night,  or  to  hunt  'possums  all 
night;  to  run  errands  until  his  feet 
ached,  or  to  sit  on  the  ground  and  lis- 
ten to  college  yarns  —  it  was  all  the 
same  to  Pink.  Never  a  cloud  of  un- 
willingness flitted  across  the  intense 
blackness  of  his  features. 

Of  all  things  in  life,  just  now,  Pink 
loved  best  to  hear  of  the  escapades  and 
sports,  the  successes  and  tribulations, 
the  defeats  and  victories,  which  make 
up  a  Freshman's  year  at  college,  and 
William  Lundsby  had  brought  home 
a  store  of  enthusiastic  talk  which  he 
vented  mostly  upon  Pink. 

Whether  intentionally  or  not  on  the 
part  of  the  narrator,  the  listener  inva- 
riably saw  the  same  hero  in  each  little 
tale  and  punctuated  accordingly:  "I 
jes'  bet  you  wus  on  de  top!"  "I 
knowed  you'd  git  dar  fust !"  "Gee,  I 
kin  jes'  see  you  a  runnin'!"  "Co'se, 
I  knowed  hit,  I  knowed  hit,  shore !" 

(K») 


When  William  returned  to  Prince- 
ton in  the  fall,  and  Pink  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  winter's  work  on 
the  farm,  he  realized  that  things  were 
not  running  as  smoothly  as  usual. 
First,  some  of  the  stock  was  sold  off  — 
the  cows  and  the  horses  and  the  sheep 
—  because  the  summer's  drouth  had 
killed  the  grass  and  cut  off  the  corn 
crop,  and  there  was  not  feed  to  tide 
over  the  winter.  Pink  had  forgotten 
there  was  a  drouth  —  the  summer  had 
been  so  full  for  him. 

"I  done  seed  some  men  in  de  far 
medder,  Mr.  Lundsby;  what  you 
reckon  dey  want?"  said  Pink,  one 
morning,  when  he  came  in  to  replenish 
the  fire. 

Mr.  Lundsby  took  his  hat  and  went 
off  toward  the  meadow.  Later  in  the 
day  he  went  to  town,  and  that  night 
Pink  heard  him  say  that  he  had  sold 
half  the  farm.  He  knew  that  the  land 
had  come  by  inheritance.  He  had 
once  heard  Mr.  Lundsby  tell  some 
visitors  that  his  grandfather  had 
owned  the  place,  as  well  as  the  adjoin- 
ing farms,  before  the  war,  and  his 
granny  had  told  him  that  "The  Ole 
Marster"  was  mighty  rich  and  had 
lots  of  gold.  "I  seed  'im  a-countin' 
hit  de  very  day  de  Yankees  come  and 
burned  de  house  up  and  de  Ole  Mars- 
ter died,"  she  had  said. 

"I  sho  do  hate  ter  see  dis  here  farm 
er  dwin'lin'  an'  gittin'  out  er  we-all's 
han's,"  said  Pink  to  himself.  He 
talked  a  great  deal  to  himself  since  his 
granny  died  and  "Mr.  Willie"  went 
away.  He  didn't  care  to  talk  very 
much  to  "de  niggers."     He  was  trou- 
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bled,  too,  because  he  saw  that  Mr. 
Lundsby  was  worrying. 

To  make  matters  worse,  when  every- 
thing seemed  bad  enough,  November 
of  that  year  brought  the  most  disas- 
trous flood  in  the  history  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Trees  were 
washed  away,  fields  gullied  and  creek- 
banks  widened.  Winter  wheat  was 
destroyed  and  orchards  laid  low.  A 
season  of  distress  and  hard  times  set 
in.  Banks  closed  their  doors  and 
many  suffered  irreparable  losses. 

To  Pink  all  this  was  disaster  only  as 
it  affected  Mr.  Lundsby.  He  didn't 
understand  about  the  losses  at  the 
bank,  but  when  he  heard  Mr.  Lundsby 
say: 

"William  will  have  to  come  home; 
I  haven't  money  to  keep  him  longer  in 
college,"  it  seemed  to  Pink  that  the 
sun  and  the  moon  must  fall  out  of  the 
sky. 

"Ain't  Mr.  Willie  done  tole  me  dat 
he  hav'  er  go  ter  de  college  fo'  years 
'fo'  he  kin  say  he  done  edicated  —  an' 
here  he  ain'  been  two  yit!  How  he 
?wine  be  jedge  er  guvner  er  sumpin 
big  lessen  he  edicated?" 

But  all  Pink's  self-communings  and 
arguments  could  not  stay  the  inevita- 
ble, and,  when  William  came  home 
for  the  holidays,  it  was  either  to  work 
on  the  farm  or  to  get  a  position  as 
clerk  in  one  of  the  town  stores.  He 
chose  the  farm,  and  went  about  mak- 
ing himself  useful  in  a  half-dejected, 
half-cheerful  kind  of  way. 

"Never  mind,  Mid ;  I'm  young  yet. 
and  times  may  change,"  he  said.  "Do 
you  think  you  and  I  can  build  a  bridge 
across  the  creek  where  the  old  one 
washed  away?  There  must  be  a 
wagron-way  to  the  woods-lot." 

"Co'se  we  kin,"  said  Pink. 

So  they  went  to  work,  and  together 
they  toiled  in  the  raw,  winter  wind, 


placing  the  logs,  pinning  the  ends  and 
filling  in  ready  for  the  floor. 

"If  we  can  just  make  it  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  winter  hauling, 
we  may  be  able  to  improve  on  it  next 
summer,"  said  William. 

"I  wisht  we  knowed  how  ter  buil' 
'em  lak  de  big  iron  bridge  'crost  de 
river,"  said  Pink. 

"Say,  Mid,  that's  an  idea.  I've 
been  thinking  since  I  knew  I  couldn't 
go  back  to  college  of  how  I've  wasted 
my  time  and  father's  money  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half.  I've  thought  a  whole 
lot  more  about  sports  and  fun  than  I 
have  about  study.  Now,  if  I'd  been 
learning  something  practical  —  why, 
I  had  a  roommate  who  was  studying 
engineering,  and  that  fellow  would 
walk  miles  to  sit  under  a  bridge  or 
trestle  and  gaze  up  at  it  —  then  he'd 
draw  it  and  figure  on  it  and  work  out 
the  construction  of  it  in  figures.  I 
used  to  go  with  him  and  was  interest- 
ed in  it  all,  but  I  wasn't  studying 
engineering  —  I  wish  I  had." 

William  leaned  on  his  long-handled 
maul  and  looked  reflectively  on  the 
poor  little  bridge. 

"Can't  you  do  hit  yit,  Mr.  Willie?" 
asked  Pink. 

"How  am  I  to  do  anything  without 
money,  Mid  ?  Do  you  think  it  grows 
on  trees  or  that  we  can  dig  it  out  of 
the  earth?"    demanded  William. 

"I  reckon  we  kin  raise  hit  somehow, 
Mr.  Willie.  Ef  we  could  git  'nough 
ter  pay  fer  de  teachin'  and  de  books,  I 
could  go  'long  an'  cook  fer  you." 

"That  would  be  capital,  6  my  bless- 
ed Midnight  Sun!  If  you  only  knew 
what  we  had  to  eat  sometimes !  Why, 
if  we  could  get  back  to  college,  you 
could  take  charge  of  my  club  and  cook 
for  a  dozen  fellows  and  easily  make 
our  board.  The  fellows  would  re- 
joice, indeed,  in  your  good  biscuits. 
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Wouldn't  that  be  jolly  fun,  Mid?  And 
I  could  let  you  in  to  see  the  big  games, 
and  you  could  make  money  cleaning 
clothes  and  shoes  —  why,  there's  no 
end  of  things  a  smart  boy  like  you 
could  do." 

"An'  you'd  study  how  ter  mak' 
bridges,"  said  Pink,  as  if  he  were  in  a 
trance. 

William  nodded  his  head. 

"Les*  do  hit,  Mr.  Willie,"  said  Pink, 
so  very  radiant  with  the  bare  thought 
of  such  happiness  that  William  first 
laughed  loud  and  long,  then  very  se- 
riously said :  "All  you  need  is  a  nim- 
bus, Midnight  Sun." 

Pink  didn't  even  give  his  thoughts 
a  recess  long  enough  to  wonder  what 
a  nimbus  might  be. 

"We  could  do  hit  ef  you  sot  yer 
head  on  hit,  Mr.  Willie,"  he  said,  confi- 
dently. 

But  it  was  Pink  who  "sot  his  head." 
He  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  how  much 
money  it  would  require  to  go  to  col- 
lege. That  was  one  point  on  which 
Pink  was  decidedly  deficient.  He  had 
always  had  his  material  wants  well 
provided  for,  and  he  had  never  pos- 
sessed sufficient  ready  currency  to 
know  the  value  of  it.  But  he  began 
secretly  to  save  every  penny  that  came 
to  him,  and  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
earn  a  little  extra  change.  He  never 
went  to  town  but  that  he  turned  the 
visit  to  account,  holding  horses,  or 
cleaning  buggies,  or  carrying  notes, 
or  doing  something  that  went  to  swell 
the  green  bottle  bank  account  which 
was  kept  hidden  away  under  the  cabin 
floor. 

The  way  to  town  led  across  the  rail- 
road just  at  the  end  of  the  long  siding, 
and  Pink  had  crossed  so  often  that  he 
knew  all  about  the  switches  and  the 
time  for  trains.  One  day  he  was 
starting  home,  having  been  told  not  to 
wait  for  the  Southern  mail.       There 


were  people  and  baggage  and  hacks 
up  at  the  station,  and  he  knew  that  it 
was  almost  train  time.  Curiosity  led 
him  to  look  at  the  switch,  which  at  that 
time  should  have  left  the  main  track 
open,  and  he  was  astonished  to  find  it 
only  half  way  turned  and  tightly 
locked,  somehow,  in  that  position. 
The  train  would  neither  take  the  sid- 
ing, which  would  be  dangerous  at  best, 
nor  the  main  track,  but  would  cer- 
tainly bump  off  on  the  ties  or  run  into 
the  embankment. 

Pink  dropped  his  bundles  and  ran 
like  lightning  to  the  ticket  window,  ex- 
claiming: "De  switch  down  yonder 
ain'  open !    'Tain't,  shore !" 

The  ticket  agent  came  out.  He 
could  see  the  smoke  of  the  train. 
Snatching  up  a  red  flag  he  ran,  with 
all  speed,  down  the  track,  Pink  at  his 
heels.  The  train  came  to  a  stop  with 
the  pilot  on  the  crossing. 

The  ticket  agent  turned  to  Pink: 
"You  are  Mr.  Lundsby's  boy,  ain't 
you?" 

"Yesser,"  answered  Pink. 

"I'll  report  this.  You  shall  be  re- 
warded," the  agent  said. 

Pink  looked  profoundly  astonished. 
"You  mean  dey'll  gimme  some'in'?" 
he  asked. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  agent. 

"D'you  reckon  dey'd  gimme  a  ticket 
to  de  college  where  Mr.  Willie  go  at?" 

"Sure  —  two  of  'em  if  you  want 
them,"  said  the  agent,  laughing. 

"Naw,  sir;  des  one's  all  I  ax  fer. 
Mr.  Willie  he  pay  he  way.  Our  folks 
dey  don'  go  nowheres  on  no  free  tick- 
ets. I's  de  onlyest  one  what  wants 
one." 

"Is  William  going  back  to  college 
soon?"  asked  the  agent,  who  was  an 
acquaintance. 

"Naw,  sir;  not  soon,  I  'spec'.  I'll 
come  an'  ast  you  when  I  wants  de 
ticket." 
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Pink  gathered  up  his  belongings  and 
hurried  homeward.  He  had  absolute- 
ly no  plans,  but  he  was  as  firmly  confi- 
dent that  he  would  need  the  ticket, 
which  he  considered  had  been  most 
magnanimously  proffered  him,  as  he 
was  that  a  good  supper  awaited  him 
at  home. 

The  Lundsbys  heard  the  story  in 
town  and  joked  Pink  a  good  deal 
about  "going  to  college,,,  but  William 
knew  the  love  for  himself,  which  was 
a  very  part  of  the  boy,  and  the  family 
pride  which  he  upheld,  and  humored 
as  well  as  delighted  him  with  long 
talks  about  what  they  would  do  when 
they  went  to  college. 

The  early  spring  rains  undermined 
one  end  of  the  little  bridge,  which  had 
cost  so  much  trouble,  and  washed  the 
earth  away  from  the  roots  of  a  large 
tree  that  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
woods-lot,  to  the  extent  that  both  were 
considered  dangerous,  and  the  boys 
decided  that  the  tree  should  be  chopped 
down  and  allowed  to  fall  across  the 
stream  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
foundation  on  which  to  lash  their  rath- 
er uncertain  structure.  Accordingly, 
they  set  about  the  job. 

"William  had  gone  to  the  house 
with  a  badly  mashed  finger,  and  Pink 
was  laying  on  vigorous  strokes  with 
the  axe,  when  that  implement  slipped 
from  his  hands  and  fell  down  between 
the  exposed  roots  of  the  tree.  In 
fishing  it  out,  Pink  unearthed  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  small  milk  can 
badly  rusted. 

"Gee,  but  she's  heavy,"  muttered 
Pink,  as  he  threw  it  up  on  the  bank. 
The  jar  of  falling  and  the  rust-eaten 
tin  were  sufficient.  The  bottom  fell 
out  of  the  can  and  a  little  heap  of  gold 
coin  rolled  out  on  the  muddy  ground. 
With  hands  on  knees,  the  boy  stared 
at  the  shining  metal,  But  he  never 
touched   it.     Suddenly  he  turned  to- 


ward the  house  and  ran  as  though 
ghosts  were  on  behind.  He  opened 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  panting 
like  a  frightened  animal.  William  lay 
on  the  couch  nursing  his  wounded 
hand,  and  Mr.  Lundsby  was  at  his 
desk. 

"I  'spec'  I  done  fine  some'in',"  he 
said,  addressing  nobody  in  particular. 

Mr.  Lundsby  turned  round  in  his 
chair.     William  sat  up  inquiringly. 

"I  dunno  what  'tis,  but  hit  look  lak 
money,"  continued  Pink. 

Both  Mr.  Lundsby  and  William 
arose  to  their  feet. 

"Come  on.  bofe  er  you,  down  ter  de 
bridge,"  and,  knowing  that  he  was 
followed,  he  ran  back  as  fast  as  he  had 
come. 

"Double  eagles !  Twenty-five." 
said  Mr.  Lundsby,  when  he  had  emp- 
tied the  can  and  stacked  the  pieces. 
"Tell  us  all  about  it,  Pink." 

Pink  told,  excitedly,  in  minute  de- 
tail, how  and  where  he  had  discovered 
the  can  of  money.  He  climbed  down 
between  the  tree  roots  where  the  floods 
had  broken  away  the  earth,  and 
scratched  in  the  mud  —  then  he  began 
to  laugh  —  to  laugh  hysterically,  and 
say: 

"Mr.  Willie  say  we  can't  dig  hit 
out'n  the  groun' !     he  say  we  can't." 

"You  couldn't  have  dug  it  out  unless 
some  one  had  put  it  there,"  said  Will- 
iam. 

Pink  looked  up,  soberly.  "Who 
you  'spec'  put  hit  dar,  Mr.  Lundsby?" 

"My  grandfather  must  have  hidden 
it  there  during  the  war,"  said  Mr. 
Lundsby,  meditatively. 

"Oh,  de  Ole  Marster,"  mused  Pink, 
remembering  what  Granny  had  told 
him. 

"What  will  you  do  with  your  mon- 
ey, Pink?"   asked  Mr.  Lundsby. 

"Mine?"   asked  Pink,  quickly. 

"You  found  it,"  said  Mr.  Lundsby. 
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"Hit's  de  Old  Marster's  money,  Mr. 
Lundsby,  an'  he  your  gran'pa  an'  hit's 
your  lan\"  spoke  Pink,  hurriedly. 

"We  have  no  way  to  prove  that  my 
grandfather,  and  not  some  other  man, 
buried  the  can.  It  is  my  land  and 
your  find  —  you  shall  have  half  the 
money,"  said  Mr.  Lundsby,  gathering 
up  the  gold. 

Pink  looked  bewilderingly  from 
Mr.  Lundsby  to  William,  then  again 
to  Mr.  Lundsby,  and  back  to  William. 

"Mr.   Willie "   he   gasped,   "ef 

hit's  shore  mine " 


"We'll  find  a  good  investment  for  it, 
Mid,  and  by  and  by  you'll  be  rich," 
laughed  William,  turning  toward  the 
house.     Pink  ran  after  him : 

"Hit  ain'  mine,  Mr.  Willie ;  we  can't 
go  ter  de  college  wid  hit.  Hit  Mr. 
Lundsby's  money,  an'  he  need  hit. 
He  need  hit  bad.  I  done  heared  'im 
say  he  don'  know  how  he  gwine  pull 
t'rou'  some'in',  an'  I  knowed  he  mean 
he  need  money  mighty  bad.  Hit  ain' 
mine,  sho',  but  Mr.  Willie,  I  is  got 
some  under  de  cabin  floo'  what  is 
mine,  an'  we  goin'  learn  mak'  bridges 
wid  hit." 

"Mid,  you're  a  brick,"  cried  Will- 
iam, in  astonishment.  Then  he  turned 
and  went  swiftly  to  his  own  room  and 
shut  the  door.  He  didn't  want  the 
boy  to  see  the  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"The  little  black  angel,"  he  ejacu- 
lated; "he  refuses  to  take  the  gold 
because  he  knows  father  needs  it!  I 
wonder  where  he  got  money  to  save 
up!  And  he's  done  it  for  me  — a 
worthless  scamp  who  has  wasted  op- 
portunities and  taken  things  easy." 
A  few  tears  fell  unheeded.  "Mid's  a 
hero !  From  this  minute,  Til  not  only 
save  every  cent  I  get,  but  I'll  get  some. 
I'll  dig  it  out  of  the  ground,  too.  I'll 
make  the  best  crop  this  spring  that  the 
old  farm  ever  saw — God  willing.  I'll 
study,  too,  and  be  the  best  engineer 


that  hard  work  and  practice  can  make. 
I'll  do  it,  whether  I  go  to  college  or 
not!  I'll  do  it!  Mid  thinks  that  I 
can  do  anything,  and  I  shan't  disap- 
point him.  This  money'U  help  father 
out  of  a  hole,  and  I'll  see  that  he  never 
gets  into  another." 

"Now,  Mid,"  he  said,  when  he  came 
down  at  supper  time,  "we're  not  going 
to  talk  any  more  about  college.  We're 
going  to  work  and  make  this  old  place 
look  like  a  blooming  garden.  You  are 
going  to  see  what  a  good  farmer  I  am. 
Father,  will  you  be  overseer?" 

"That  is  a  first-rate  resolution," 
smiled  Mr.  Lundsby.  "You  know  all 
things  come  to  him  who  waits  —  and 
hustles  while  he  waits.  It  seems  now 
that  we  are  to  have  a  most  favorable 
season,  and  we'll  work  it  out  with  a 
will."  . 

And  the  receipts  at  harvest-time 
abundantly  testified  to  the  money  value 
of  hustling. 

"I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
return  to  college,  William,  if  you 
wish,"  said  Mr.  Lundsby.  "If  you 
will  be  careful,  I  think  we  can  meet  the 
demands.  You  have  made  the  money 
and  you  shall  use  it  as  you  like." 

William  stood  before  his  father,  tall 
and  broad-shouldered,  tanned  to  a 
healthy  brown,  and  manly  every  inch. 

"I  shall  take  an  engineering  course, 
father.  I  am  sorry  that  I  spent  the 
first  year  and  a  half  to  so  little  pur- 
pose, but  I'll  make  up  for  it  now. 
May  I  take  Mid,  father?" 

Mr.  Lundsby  laughed :  "I  told  Pink 
this  morning,  as  we  were  going  in  to 
town  that  you  both  should  go  to 
Princeton,  and,  when  we  were  ready 
to  come  home,  he  exhibited,  with  a 
heavenly  grin,  a  ticket  to  Princeton 
and  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
company,  giving  him  the  freedom  of 
the  road  as  long  as  he  lives." 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  a 
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woolly  head,  a  shining,  black  face,  and 
two  rows  of  gleaming  teeth  appeared. 
"We's  goin',  Mr.  Willie;  look  a-here." 
He  came  in,  a  railroad  ticket  in  one 
hand  and  a  green  bottle  in  the  other. 
The  ticket  he  put  into  William's  hand, 
while  he  emptied  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Lundsby  counted  it:  "Fifty- 
three  dollars!  Why,  Pink,  I  believe 
you  have  not  spent  a  cent  of  money  in 
six  months." 

"What  I  gwine  spen'  money  fer, 
Mr.  Lundsby?  Am'  I  'quainted  wid 
de  cook,  an'  am'  dese  here  clo'es  what 


Mr.  Willie  gimme,  good  enough?" 
He  spread  his  hands  out  and  grinned 
in  so  comical  a  fashion  that  both  Mr. 
Lundsby  and  William  roared  with 
laughter.  Indeed,  Pink  had  an  idea 
that  the  money  which  he  had  saved 
and  now  so  proudly  exhibited,  quite 
equaled  in  value  the  amount  he  had 
found  and  stoutly  refused  to  accept. 
Moreover,  he  was  confident,  so  long 
had  he  dreamed  it,  that  it  was  he  alone 
who  was  sending  "Mr.  Willie"  to  col- 
lege—  and  in  this  he  was  not  far 
wrong. 


The  Old  School 


By  Martin  Mercillian  Post 


I. 
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AN  you  tell  me 
where  Dr.  Barnum 
lives?" 

After  a  night  ride 
across  Eastern  Ken- 
>   tucky,  I  was  stand- 
•*.  ing  upon  the  plat- 
er form    of    the    flag- 
station  at  Wilson's 
Branch    looking 
f:  about  for  my  uncle. 
A  little  gray  smoke 
from     the     engine, 
that      was      rising 
through  the  pines  into  the  fog,  was 
the  only  reminder  of  the  busy  life  I 
had  left. 
The  station  agent  shook  his  head.     - 
"I  seed  'im  Monday,"  volunteered 
an  old  stocky  mountaineer,  who  had 
kept  his  little  eyes  on  me  from  the 
moment  I  stepped  off  the  car. 


"I  expected  him  to  meet  me  this 
morning.     How  far  does  he  live?" 

"Nigh  two  mile  an'  a  half  from 
here,  plumb  over  on  Tiller's  Hill. 
Fust  tu'n  lef ,  then  right." 

"Probably  he's  called  off,"  said  I, 
looking  at  my  watch.  "Half-past  six 
—  I  believe  I'll  start  out,  and  perhaps 
I'll  meet  him.  I  could  walk  and  get 
there  by  half-past  seven." 

"Ye'll  find  him  to  home,"  the  old 
man  called  after  me;  "Young  Dr. 
Jones  hes  beat  him  out." 

The  road  lay  straight  down  the  val- 
ley for  half  a  mile,  past  a  score  of 
miners'  cabins,  an  old  forge  and  a 
store,  till  turning  sharply  to  the  east 
it  wound  up  hill  among  the  yellow  oak 
and  poplar,  struck  a  clearing  near  the 
hilltop,  and  turned  off  to  the  south 
again. 

It  was  a  warm  climb  for  an  October 
morning.  I  sat  down  on  a  rock  and 
tipped  back  my  hat  to  get  the  full 
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breeze  which  was  blowing  from  the 
Cumberlands.  Two  large  fox-squir- 
rels, chasing  each  other  around  and  up 
a  hickory,  were  chuckling  wildly  and 
crackling  the  shell  bark  in  their  flights 
and  pursuits.  From  below  came  the 
rattle  of  heavy  cart  wheels  and  the 
lash  of  a  whip,  as  some  mountaineer 
belabored  his  oxen. 

But  where  was  Uncle  Dave? 

I  had  been  given  five  days'  leave  of 
absence  from  the  banking  desk  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  had  decided  about  three 
weeks  before  to  spend  the  time  turkey 
hunting  in  the  southern  mountains. 
Two  days  before  starting  a  letter  came 
from  Uncle  Dave  saying  he  would  "be 
proud  to  entertain"  me  in  his  moun- 
tain home  so  long  as  I  should  choose 
to  stay,  and  that  he  would  meet  me  at 
the  station  this  very  morning. 

Although  I  had  never  seen  him,  I 
many  times  had  heard  his  history; 
knew,  of  course,  that  he  was  my 
grandfather's  youngest  brother,  and 
that  thirty  years  before  he  had  had  a 
good  practice  somewhere  in  Western 
Connecticut.  Time  had  dealt  hardly 
with  him  and  his  medicines,  so  the 
story  went.  He  belonged  to  his  own 
school  —  a  school  that  prescribed  blue- 
pill  and  Dover's  powders  only  when 
it  did  not  prescribe  calomel  or  salts. 
One  by  one  his  patients  had  slipped 
away  from  him  and  he  saw  another 
horse  and  phaeton  standing  at  famil- 
iar hitching-posts  which  his  own  horse 
had  gnawed  to  a  point.  He  had  seen 
a  neat  leather  case  crammed  full  of 
little  bottles  enter  doorways  which  he 
had  always  passed  without  knocking. 
At  last  he  packed  up  and  moved  back 
into  the  country,  but  in  time  there,  too, 
he  found  himself  a  back  number.  One 
spring  morning  in  the  middle  seventies 
came  a  letter  saying  he  had  shipped 
his  belongings  and  started  for  Tennes- 
see.    None  of  his  relatives  had  seen 


him  since.  His  wife  —  happy  soul ! — 
had  died  in  the  days  of  his  poverty 
without  leaving  him  children.  "Come 
and  see  me,"  was  the  invitation  that 
had  reached  us  annually,  always  ac- 
companied with  a  glowing  account  of 
some  "pesky  case"  of  measles  or  fever 
which  he  had  mastered  and  cured. 

"So  he's  been  'beat  out*  of  his  prac- 
tice," I  mused.  "I  wonder  why  he 
couldn't  have  met  me,  then.  At  least 
he  might  have  sent  some  one.    Hello !" 

A  wheel  grating  over  a  stone  made 
me  look  up  in  time  to  see  the  ears  and 
body  of  a  mule  pass  into  view  around 
the  limestone  ledge,  followed  by  a 
little  gig  in  which  a  man  was  sitting. 

"Hello!"  I  said,  standing  up  when 
they  were  close  upon  me.  The  mule 
stopped  of  its  own  accord.  "Can  you 
tell  me  where  Dr.  Barnum  lives  ?" 

The  appearance  of  the  rider  took 
away  all  my  impatience  for  an  answer. 
I  saw  the  short,  spare  figure  of  a  man 
near  seventy,  who  lifted  a  broad- 
brimmed  felt  hat  a  size  too  large,  and 
showed  the  pink  baldness  of  his  head. 
His  blue  eyes  looked  questioningly 
through  an  old-fashioned  pair  of  ob- 
long spectacles. 

"Dr.  Barnum?''  he  repeated,  in  a 
somewhat  high  voice;  "why,  that's 
my  name." 

"Uncle  Dave!"  I  exclaimed,  as  I 
reached  over  the  wheel  to  shake  his 
hand;    "Don't  you  know  me?"    • 

The  old  man  dropped  his  lines  and 
threw  up  his  hands  with  an  imploring 
look. 

"That's  it!  I  plumb  forgot  it. 
Never  come  into  my  head  this  morn- 
ing. If  it  hed  been  'bout  nine  o'clock, 
I  reckon  I'd  remembered  it.  Things 
have  a  plaguey  way  of  turning  up  two 
or  three  hours  late  with  me.  Get 
right  in.  Back,  you  old  reprobate! 
It's  only  a  mile  home,"  he  added,  as 
the  mule  slowly  got  around. 
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"But,  Uncle,"  said  I,  getting  in; 
"don't  let  me  take  you  away  from  one 
of  your  visits.  I  can  just  as  well  go 
along  with  you.  I  suppose  I  can  get 
something  to  eat  most  anywhere 
around  here  ?* 

"No,  no;  I  was  just  going  down  to 
the  Branch  to  get  a  bag  of  oats  for  the 
critter.     No  hurry  at  all." 

He  gave  the  mule  a  slap  with  the 
end  of  the  reins,  which  were  pieced  out 
with  a  knotted  rope. 

"You  come  about  the  right  time, 
George.  Just  now  I've  got  a  leetle 
more  leisure  than  I  care  about." 

"All  the  people  around  here  well?" 

The  mule  was  plodding  sleepily 
over  the  stony  road,  as  if  conscious 
by  the  looseness  of  the  lines  that  his 
master's  eyes  were  away  off.  They 
were,  in  fact,  wandering  where  half  a 
dozen  log  cabins  with  their  stone 
chimney-pieces  peeped  out  from  the 
pines. 

"Don't  happen  to  recollect  anyone 
sick  just  now,"  said  he,  slowly.  "Five 
weeks  ago  a  circuit-rider  from  up  in 
the  mountains  stopped  for  a  prescrip- 
tion for  stomach  ailment.  Must  be 
well,  because  I  ain't  heerd  nothing 
contraywise.  No,  it's  a  leetle  late  for 
snake  bites,  though  it's  just  about 
right  time  for  malaria.  A  year  ago  I 
was  kept  at  it  lively.  There  were 
three  cases  of  malarial  fever  in  that 
house  we  just  passed  —  I  think  the 
worst  I  was  ever  called  on  to  treat. 
You  see,  the  branch  got  clogged  and 
the  water  was  stagnant.  They  were 
sick  five  weeks,  but  I  cured  'em." 

"What  do  you  prescribe  for  mala- 
ria?" I  asked. 

He  brightened  and  cleared  his  voice. 

"Well,  you  see,  I  generally  start  in 
with  calomel,  and  when  I  see  they've 
got  to  the  critical  p'int,  I  begin  to 
taper  off  with  blue  pill.  It  makes  a 
powerful   coalition   against  most  any 


disease.  I  never  knew  it  to  fail  if  you 
only  stick  to  it  long  enough.  There 
was  four  other  cases  of  the  same  thing 
along  the  branch  there.  They're  all 
alive  today,  but  I  reckon  if  any  of  'em 
hed  been  taken  last  week,  they  would- 
n't have  come  to  me." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

But  he  did  not  hear.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  the  limp  brim  of  his  hat 
had  fallen  almost  over  his  ear.  His 
eyes  were  still  fixed  ahead  of  him. 

"No,  I  don't  suppose  they'd  have 
come  to  me.  It  was  all  right  until  last 
April  —  until  that  conceited  young 
fellow  from  Knoxville  came  *up  here 
and  began  to  start  in  with  what  they 
call  new-school  homeopathic  princi- 
ples. 'Like  cures  like,'  they  say.  It's 
all  tomfoolery."  He  roused  himself 
out  of  his  soliloquy  and  looked  toward 
me.  "It's  all  tomfoolery,"  he  repeat- 
ed, as  if  challenging  a  contrary  reply. 

I  nodded  my  head. 

"This  like-cures-like  business  will 
ruin  him  yet.  I'm  expecting  every 
day  to  hear  he's  killed  someone.  It's 
all  experiment." 

"Has  he  much  practice  ?"  I  asked. 

"He's  roBbed  me  of  about  all  I  hed," 
said  Uncle  Dave,  his  voice  rising. 

"How's  that?" 

"Well,  you  see,  the  first  patients  he 
hed  happened  —  just  happened,  mind 
you  —  to  get  well  in  spite  of  his  medi- 
cines, and  folks  thought  he  was  some- 
thing, you  know,  and  they've  been 
calling  him  ever  since." 

"Well,  Uncle,  I'm  sorry.  But  I'm 
glad  you'll  have  leisure  while  I'm 
here,  and  I  hope  enough  more  to  go 
back  to  Cincinnati  with  me  for  a  good 
long  visit." 

Uncle  Dave  shook  his  head  and 
pursed  his  lips. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,  George. 
There's  just  two  things  give  me  a 
world  of  hope.      That  young  fellow 
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started  off  yesterday  for  some  meeting 
of  his  new-school  men  in  Nashville. 
I've  heard  say  he  won't  be  back  till 
day  after  tomorrow." 

"I  see,"  said  I,  "and  I  hope  if  any 
around  here  are  going  to  be  sick, 
they'll  be  sick  while  he's  gone." 

"That's  the  p'int  exactly.  That's 
exactly  one  of  my  hopes,  and  that 
hope  is  powerfully  strengthened  by 
another." 

He  dropped  the  reins  and  with  one 
hand  clasped  my  knee  and  with  the 
other  pointed  off  to  a  little  gap  in  the 
hills  a  mile  away. 

"You  see  that  pond  over  there  ?" 

"Yes." 

He  took  up  the  reins  again. 

"I've  got  more  hope  in  that  pond 
then  in  anything  else  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee."  He  spoke  with  solemn 
emphasis  and  opened  his  eyes  full 
upon  me  in  a  way  that  confused  and 
set  me  wondering.  "I  was  passing 
there  yesterday,  and  saw  that  the 
reeds  were  stretching  out  of  the  water 
taller  than  I  ever  saw  'em  before,  and 
sT,  'Malaria!  That  pond's  in  pretty 
bad  shape.  Either  Jimmie  Sharp* — 
he's  the  miller,  at  one  end  —  'or  Buck 
Tiller/  at  the  other,  'will  be  coming 
down.'  Old-school  experience  can 
tell,  you  know.  You  wait  and  see  if  I 
ain't  right." 

Uncle  Dave  ended  by  squeezing  my 
knee  with  his  free  hand  and  starting 
the  mule  into  a  trot  with  the  other. 

An  hour  later  I  had  breakfasted  on 
pork  and  cornbread  at  the  little  cabin 
where  Uncle  Dave  took  his  meals,  and 
had  just  stepped  into  the  front  room 
of  the  low  frame  house  across  the  way 
which  he  called  his  office.  It  was  a 
square  room  with  bare  floor  and  un- 
finished walls,  three  or  four  chairs,  a 
table  covered  with  vials  and  bottles,  a 
shelf  with  a  few  dusty  papers,  and  a 
score  of  old  books,  and  an  old  faded 


hammock  suspended  by  hooks  across 
one  corner  —  an  office  which  I  am 
afraid  some  would  have  smiled  at  as  a 
place  that  would  do  for  a  barn  or 
possibly  for  a  summer  camping  party ; 
hardly  a  place  in  which  a  physician 
would  hold  office  hours  and  make  a 
diagnosis. 

I  turned  and  looked  at  the  owner, 
who  was  having  a  desperate  struggle 
with  a  bootjack.  There  was  some- 
thing humorous  and  pitiful  in  his  ap- 
pearance—  his  black  frock-coat  all 
shiny  and  threadbare,  with  its  frayed 
and  wrinkled  tails,  here  and  there  a 
button  which  was  doing  its  best  to 
resist  the  force  of  gravity,  his  vest 
stained  up  and  down  with  tobacco 
juice. 

"Uncle  Dave,  aren't  you  lonesome 
here?"   I  asked. 

The  light  went  out  of  his  eyes. 

"Lonesome,  did  you  say?  I  reckon 
I  am  sometimes,  'specially  since  last 
spring."  He  set  his  boots  near  the 
fireplace  and  curled  himself  up  in  the 
hammock.  "When  I  get  my  practice 
back,  I'll  be  all  right  again." 

"Look  here,"  said  I,  drawing  a  chair 
so  as  to  get  his  eye;  "these  people 
around  here  have  lost  faith  in  your 
remedies." 

Uncle  Dave  glanced  apprehensively 
toward  four  great  bottles  that  stood 
on  a  bench  near  the  window. 

"They've  been  fooled  by  that  young 
puppy,"  was  his  reply. 

"They  want  something  new,"  I  went 
on.  "What  you  want  to  do  is  to  rein- 
state yourself  the  first  chance  you 
have." 

"Something  new !  something  new !" 
he  repeated,  with  scorn.  "They  don't 
know  when  to  let  well  enough  alone. 
Take  a  case  of  gripes,  for  instance,  or 
biliousness  and  coated  tongue  —  cal- 
omel  " 

"Never  mind  it." 
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'And  blue  pill- 


"Forget  them  both." 

"What!  Turn  my  back  on  the  old 
school?    Slap  my  mother  in  the  face!" 

He  sat  up.  His  eyes  were  fairly 
glittering  and  the  purple  veins  on  his 
face  seemed  to  swell. 

"You  don't  mean  it.  You're  only 
Pooling  your  old  uncle,  the  way  your 
-mother  did  when  she  was  a  little  girl 
up  in  Connecticut." 

"I'm  going  to  send  you  some  qui- 
nine," I  went  on.  "Perhaps  it  isn't  so 
good  as  calomel,  but  it's  good  for 
malaria,  and  it  would  be  something 
new  for  you." 

He  sat  back,  relieved. 

''My  chance  to  use  medicine  is  com- 
ing long  before  you  can  send  me  any 
quinine."  He  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow toward  the  gap  in  the  hills  and 
smacked  his  lips  decisively. 

"Well,  there  are  other  things  be- 
sides quinine.  You  may  set  this 
down" — I  rose  to  my  feet  for  emphasis 
— "that  you've  got  to  get  back  your 
practice  through  something  new." 

He  winced  and  I  followed  up  my 
advantage. 

"Don't  you  think  it  desirable  for  a 
patient  with  malaria  to  have  a  sweat  ?" 

"Just  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Do  these  people  around  here  ever 
use  catnip  tea  ?" 

"Not  around  here.  Back  in  the 
mountains  where  there  ain't  any  phy- 
sicians, I  reckon  they  do.  Here  they 
are  as  helpless  as  babes  in  themselves 
—  trust  entirely  to  a  doctor." 

"Then  it's  catnip  that  has  got  to 
reinstate  you,"  said  I. 


II. 

"A  big  fog  before  morning,"  said 
Uncle  Dave,  with  a  yawn;  "a  great 
time  for  malaria." 


We  were  sitting  on  the  log  step  by 
the  open  doorway,  looking  at  the 
moon  as  it  peeped  up  over  the  wooded 
hills,  filling  the  gap  with  white  light. 
In  the  same  place  during  the  early 
afternoon,  Uncle  Dave  had  smoked 
and  nodded  and  talked  of  the  old  Con- 
necticut days,  while  I  sat  watching 
the  thin  blue  smoke  curl  over  the  dis- 
tant Cumberlands  and  the  sun  on  the 
nearer  hills  touching  the  great  hum- 
mocks of  foliage  all  brown  and  gold. 

I  had  carried  my  point.  It  was  two 
hours  since  we  had  returned  from 
Wilson's  Branch,  carrying  a  flour  sack 
full  of  catnip  between  us;  somewhat 
old  and  dry,  to  be  sure,  but  still  having 
the  genuine  odor.  Once  started  on 
this  project,  Uncle  Dave  had  shown  a 
desire  to  6e  a  full  partner  in  what  he 
called  "the  temporary  makeshift  for 
the  final  restoration  of  the  old  school." 
and  had  taken  me  to  the  rock  house  on 
the  edge  of  the  hill  that  bordered  the 
rear  of  his  six  acres.  It  was  a  cave, 
in  reality,  where  the  water  came  spat- 
tering down  the  rocks  in  a  small  but 
steady  stream  that  filled  a  ten-quart 
pail  in  half  as  many  minutes. 

"I'd  hate  to  have  to  set  in  there  if  it 
was  noon,"  said  Uncle  Dave,  as  he 
lighted  his  pipe  and  settled  back 
against  the  clapboards. 

Through  the  open  door  came  the 
pleasant  snapping  of  the  logs  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  kettle  cover  in  the 
back  room. 

"That  fire  will  have  it  boiled  down 
inside  of  fifteen  minutes  now.  It's 
got  to  have  a  good  brown  color  and  a 
good  sounding  name.  If  they  should 
happen  to  get  the  notion  that  I  was 
using  catnip,  the  cause  of  the  old 
school  would  be  lost  forever  in  these 
parts.  I  want  to  make  a  hit.  Jimmie 
Sharp  and  Buck  Tiller  are  the  surest 
pay  around  here.  I  reckon  Jimmie's 
a  leetle  surer  then  Buck.     I  think  I'd 
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a  leetle  rather  it  would  be  Jimmie. 
You  see,  he  keeps  the  mill,  and  every 
one  that  came  there  would  know  if  he 
got  well,  and  how.  It  would  be  a 
powerful  advertisement." 

The  old  man's  eyes  were  shining  as 
he  looked  straight  at  the  full  moon. 
He  had  forgotten  to  smoke.  The  low 
thunder  of  a  flock  of  quails,  startled 
out  of  the  brush  near  the  wood  just 
south,  found  no  place  in  his  thoughts. 

"If  I  once  get  back  my  practice,"  he 
went  on,  between  the  puffs  as  he  re- 
lighted his  pipe,  "it  will  be  the  biggest 
victory  since  the  Yankees  trapped  the 
Rebs  inside  the  gap  over  yonder.  It 
will  make  the  old  school  the  only  cock 
on  the  roost.  It  will  mean  the  saving 
of  lives  along  the  Branch.  It  will 
mean  that  I'll  take  out  a  piece  of  my 
bedroom  and  make  my  office  bigger, 
and  get  a  new  table  and  medicine 
chest.  Got  a  match,  George?  This 
pesky  pipe's  gone  out  again.  Never 
mind ;  I've  smoked  enough.  I  reckon 
Buck  was  hog-killing  today,  by  the 
way  those  buzzards  was  sailing  around 
over  there.  His  health  don't  concern 
me.  Time  enough  before  young 
Jones  gets  back.  There's  such  a 
thing  as  his  being  well  enough  to  kill 
hogs  one  day  and  past  going  the  next. 
Tust  the  same  I've  hed  a  kind  of  feelr 
ing  all  day  that  it's  going  to  be  Jimmie 
instead  of  Buck.  Well,  I  reckon  a 
good  sweat  with  catnip  won't  do  him 
a  bit  of  harm,"  he  added,  with  a 
chuckle,  "but  I'll  bet  a  mule  it'll  take 
a  leetle  calomel  to  set  him  plumb  on 
his  legs  again." 

"Siz-z-z !"  The  noise  came  through 
the  doorway. 

"There's  that  kittle!"  said  Uncle 
Dave,  jumping  up  and  nearly  stum- 
bling over  the  doorstep  in  his  flight. 

Following,  I  found  him  rescuing 
the  kettle  from  among  the  crumbling 
logs. 


"It  makes'  me  sweat  just  to  smell 
it,"  said  he,  lifting  the  cover  and  let- 
ting the  strong  steam  out  into  the 
room.  "I'll  just  let  it  cool  while  I 
look  up  a  quart  bottle." 

He  moved  quickly  back  and  forth, 
his  bent  form  making  queer  shadows 
against  the  sides  of  the  room.  The 
noise  in  the  kettle  ceased,  but  the 
burning  logs  still  snapped  on. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  a  name 
for  it,"  said  I.  "How  does  this  strike 
you  —  call  it  'Mordefelis!  That's 
dignified  —  Latin,  you  know.  " 

"Yes,  that  will  do,  I  think,"  said 
Uncle  Dave,  setting  down  the  bottle. 
"What  was  it  you  called  it?" 

"Mordefelis." 

"Y-es.  I'll  have  to  get  used  to  the 
name.  They'll  want  to  know  what  it 
is,  and  that  will  satisfy  'em,  I  reckon." 

He  raised  the  kettle  and  poured  the 
warm  liquid  into  the  bottle,  then  held 
it  up  to  the  light.  It  looked  clear  and 
brown. 

"Eh  ?"    He  waited  for  my  approval. 

"It  looks  good  enough  to  cure  any- 
thing," said  I. 

The  old  clock  above  the  medicine 
bottles  in  the  office  wheezed  nine. 

"Lawzee!  It's  past  my  bedtime. 
Your  bein'  here's  kinder  turned  my 
mind  off  worse  'en  ever. 

He  went  through  to  the  front  door 
and  stood  for  a  moment,  watching  the 
moon,  as  it  hung  over  the  gap  and 
lightened  the  mist  that  was  rising. 
Far  away  the  hills  echoed  the  bark  of 
a  coon  dog. 

"Never  seed  such  signs,"  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  closed  the  door  and  came 
back  to  the  sleeping  room.  "Now, 
mind,  I  don't  say  as  anyone  will  call 
me  up  before  morning,  but  if  they 
should  and  I  should  happen  not  to 
hear,  jest  shake  me  up.  I  always 
sleep  sound  in  this  bed :  It  came  from 
Connecticut  —  used  to  be  your  grand- 
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father's.  That  chair  there  and  the 
blue  wash-bowl  and  this  bed  are  about 
all  that's  left  of  the  old  days." 

"I  know  I  shall  sleep  well,"  said  I. 
But  just  as  I  sank  back,  there  came  a 
medley  of  squeals  and  grunts  from 
under  the  floor. 

"Do  you  let  your  pigs  sleep  under 
the  house?"   I  asked. 

"I  reckon  they've  selected  those 
quarters.  The  little  fellers  is  cold." 
His  voice,  muffled  by  the  bedclothes, 
sounded  far  away.  "That's  the  worst 
thing  about  practicing  medicine ;  hed 
to  take  the  old  sow  on  a  debt  last 
spring  from  Elder  Styles.  It  lay  be- 
tween her  and  a  bull  calf.  The  cussed 
critter'U  never  get  fat ;  I  forget  to  feed 
her  most  of  the  time." 

I  laughed,  but  Uncle  Dave  did  not 
join  me.  He  had  gone  far  on  the  way 
where,  alas,  I  could  not  follow.  Try 
as  hard  as  I  could,  sure  as  I  lost  con- 
sciousness a  volley  ■  of  squeals  would 
come  pouring  into  my  dreams,  or  the 
old  clock  would  wheeze  off  another 
hour,  and  I  would  start  up  wide 
awake.  Once  or  twice  Uncle  Dave 
mumbled  something  about  "a  good 
sweat,"  but  never  stirred.  It  must 
have  been  about  the  fifth  time  —  sud- 
denly I  awoke  feeling  that  I  had  slept 
longer  than  usual.  Someone  was 
speaking  in  the  office.  I  turned  to 
wake  Uncle  Dave,  but  he  was  gone. 
Then  I  heard  the  door  bang.  I 
jumped  up  and  started  into  the  next 
room.  There  stood  Uncle  Dave,  with 
a  lamp  in  his  hand,  peering  out  of  the 
open  doorway  through  which  the  fog 
was  pouring  so  thick,  that  in  the  dull 
light  he  seemed  in  his  long  nightgown, 
almost  a  part  of  it. 

"Wha-wha-what's  the  matter?"  he 
stuttered  out,  in  his  excitement. 

"N-ow,  maw  wants  you  to  come 
down  right  off.     Pappy's  took  sick." 

"Step  inside,  why  don't  you  ?     This 


fog  is  pouring  in  on  my  feet  like  zero." 

The  owner  of  the  voice  obeyed  —  a 
bareheaded  girl  of  about  ten  years, 
clad  in  a  thin,  faded  dress,  which  she 
had  plainly  outgrown. 

"Oh,  it's  young  Idy  Sharp.  Your 
pa  has  got  malaria." 

"Hit's  chills,"  said  the  girl,  looking 
curiously  at  the  bottles  and  tubes 
around  the  room,  and  then  at  me. 

"Didn't  I  know  it?  I'll  be  with  you 
in  a  minute,"  said  Uncle  Dave,  setting 
down  the  lamp  and  hurrying  back  to 
the  bedroom.  "Consarn  that  bed- 
post! I  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  break  my  shin  against  that. 
Is  that  you,  George?  Give  me  my 
specs,  will  you.  Right  on  that  box, 
there.  Plague  take  it?  I  started  to 
get  into  your  clothes.  Just  light  that 
candle  on  the  sill.  There  goes  a  but- 
ton off  from  somewhere.  That  light's 
better.  Seems  like  old  times.  You 
don't  want  to  hitch  up  the  mule  for 
me,  do  you?  That's  so,  you  ain't 
dressed.  Won't  be  time,  anyway,"  he 
added,  as  he  pulled  on  his  second  boot 
with  a  stamp.  "I'll  cut  across  through 
Uncle  Billy  Johnson's  woods.  It's 
only  half  a  mile." 

"Wait,"  said  I,  as  he  grabbed  the 
medicine  case  and  was  starting  off; 
"you've  forgotten  the  Mordefelis!9 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  He 
turned  and  stared  at  me. 

"The  catnip  tea,"  I  whispered. 

"Well,  I  never!  So  I  have;  it's  in 
that  quart  bottle  on  the  shelf  there, 
ain't  it?" 

"Better  take  out  the  old  medicines," 
I  suggested. 

"No;  can't  do  it,"  he  protested. 

"Take  out  part  anyway,  or  there 
won't  be  room." 

"Let  it  be  the  salts  and  powders, 
then." 

"Good  luck !"  I  whispered,  and  fol- 
lowed him  as  he  hurried  out. 
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"Remember  it's  Morde felts,"  I 
called. 

"Yes,  yes." 

And  he  and  his  companion  were  lost 
in  the  morning  fog. 

It  was  just  three  by  the  old  clock, 
when  I  blew  out  the  candle  and  got 
into  bed  again.  Damp  and  chilly  as 
the  air  had  been,  I  soon  grew  warm 
and  comfortable,  partly  from  the 
blankets,  more  from  the  humorous  ful- 
fillment of  a  good  prophecy,  yet  not 
a  little  because  of  the  hope  —  a  vain 
one,  it  proved  to  be  —  of  an  uninter- 
rupted sleep.  Half  an  hour  passed, 
one  which  seemed  hardly  a  minute, 
when  I  realized  that  some  one  was 
shaking  the  front  door  in  an  unearthly 
manner. 

"Is  that  you,  Uncle  Dave?"  I  called, 
as  I  jumped  up  and  ran  into  the  office. 

No  answer. 

"Who's  there?"    I  demanded. 

"N-ow  —  Dr.  Barnum  wants  you," 
was  the  response. 

"What  for?"    I  asked. 

"Drip  —  drip."  Slowly  the  moist- 
ure fell  from  the  roof  on  the  log  step. 

"Just  wait  half  a  minute,"  I  called. 

I  hurried  into  my  clothes,  and  was 
soon  outside. 

"Hullo,  you're  the  same  one,  aren't 
you?  What  did  Dr.  Barnum  want 
me  for?" 

"He  didn't  say  nary  thing,"  said 
Idy,  "only  jest  go  fetch  t'other  man." 

"Then  you're  sure  he  didn't  send 
back  after  something?  Well,  you'll 
have  to  show  me  the  way." 

It  was  still  dark  as  we  struck  the 
path  in  the  woods.  The  fog,  creeping 
around,  carried  the  breath  of  moss  and 
pine,  delightfully  refreshing  after  the 
chemical  odors  of  the  office.  Nearly 
slipping  on  the  carpet  of  needles,  al- 
most stumbling  over  a  stray  cow  lying 
in  the  path,  or  sinking  above  the  an- 
kles in  the  leaves  —  I  could  just  make 
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out  my  guide  as  she  turned  past  the 
trees  always  about  three  yards  ahead. 

"How  much  farther?"  I  asked,  as 
we  entered  the  clearing. 

"Hit's  close  by.     There's  the  pond." 

"I  should  think  so,"  said  I,  sniffing 
the  air;  "I  should  think  there  would 
be  malaria." 

We  were  descending  a  little  hill, 
and  began  to  hear  the  near  clank  and 
far  tinkle  of  the  cattle  in  the  valley. 

"Here's  home,"  said  Idy,  as  a  good 
frame  house  loomed  out  of  the  mist. 

Through  the  open  doorway  I  caught 
sight  of  a  tall  woman  in  a  blue  calico 
dress,  bending  over  the  fireplace  to 
poke  the  logs.  In  a  little  squat  chair 
close  by,  his  chin  in  his  hands,  his  hat 
over  one  knee,  sat  Uncle  Dave,  watch- 
ing the  fire  with  the  intentness  of  one 
solving  a  problem.  As  my  foot 
touched  the  porch  he  looked  around, 
a  foolish  expression  on  his  face  I  had 
not  seen  before.  The  woman  stopped 
poking,  and  turned  a  face,  somewhat 
reddened  by  the  heat. 

"Oh,  you've  come,  have  you  ?"  said 
Uncle  Dave,  starting  to  the  doorway ; 
"Just  a  minute  here,"  he  whispered, 
drawing  me  into  a  dark  corner  of  the 
porch.  "Was  the  name  of  that  —  um- 
um  —  or  was  it  —  well,  now,  that's 
funny.     I  most  said  it." 

He  scratched  his  chin,  and  looked  a 
little  slyly  at  me  through  his  specta- 
cles, as  if  waiting  for  me  to  prompt 
him. 

"You've  gone  and  forgotten ,  it,  you 
have. 

"No,  it  ain't  that,  but  every  time  I 
try  to  say  it  another  word  comes  and 
gets  in  the  way.     What  did  you  say?" 

"I  didn't  say  anything,  but  I  will 
now.     It's  Mordefelis/' 

"Mordefelis!"  He  made  a  gesture 
of  recognition.  "I  declare,  all  I  could 
think  of  was  'mortification.' " 

"Have  you  dosed  him  yet?" 
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"No ;  you  see,  they  wanted  to  know 
what  I  was  going  to  dose  him  with. 
They  wasn't  satisfied,  when  I  told  'em 
it  was  a  new  Latin  medicine.  I  had 
to  hold  'em  off  till  you  came.  I  took 
his  temperature  and  told  them  Fd  pull 
him  through  if  they'd  have  patience. 
Come  inside.  Here,  Mrs.  Sharp,  this 
is  my  friend,  Mr.  Franklin.  He's  vis- 
iting me.  Lives  plumb  up  North  — 
Cincinnati." 

Mrs.  Sharp  shook  hands  and  said 
"Howdy."  She  was  a  good-looking 
woman,  with  a  face  still  young  enough 
to  show  color,  and  without  the  worn 
look  I  had  noticed  about  the  mountain 
women  I  had  seen  the  day  before. 

"I've  Been  talking  with  him  about 
the  symptoms,"  said  Uncle  Dave,  in  a 
voice  that  increased  in  height  and  as- 
surance, "and  he  thinks  just  as  I  do 
about  the  medicine.  Mr.  Franklin, 
just  feel  Mr.  Sharp's  pulse." 

There  were  two  beds  in  the  room. 
In  the  further  one  three  children  lay, 
serenely  unconscious  of  all  the  ears  of 
seed  corn  that  hung  by  perilously  thin 
husk-braids  over  their  heads  from  the 
rafters. 

"Right  here,"  said  Uncle  Dave, 
moving  to  the  one  in  the  nearest  cor- 
ner, where  a  middle-aged  man  lay, 
almost  covered  out  of  sight  with  bed- 
clothes. 

"Never  mind  to  disturb  him,"  said 
I,  pushing  back  his  thick,  dark  hair; 
"I  can  tell  by  feeling  of  his  forehead." 
The  man  did  not  open  his  eyes.  "His 
fever  shouldn't  get  any  higher.  Yes, 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Barnum  entirely,"  I 
continued,  turning  to  Mrs.  Sharp,  in 
whose  gray  eyes  I  had  fancied  the 
shadows  of  mistrust.  "I  think  you 
are  perfectly  right,  Doctor,"  looking 
now  at  Uncle  Dave.  "That  Morde- 
felis  should  be  used  immediately."  I 
lightly  touched  the  man's  forehead 
again.      "He's  just  at  the  right  stage 


for  it.  Yes,  Doctor,  I  think  your  opin- 
ion is  right." 

"He  was  like  to  shake  the  bed  to 
pieces.  He  was  took  about  two 
o'clock,"  said  Mrs.  Sharp. 

"And  it's  five  now,"  said  Uncle 
Dave,  opening  his  case,  and  taking  up 
the  quart  bottle  with  a  flourish. 

Idy  and  her  mother  stood  watching 
him  curiously. 

"Is  that  your  new  medicine,  Doc- 
tor?" asked  Mrs.  Sharp. 

"Yes;  just  give  me  a  cup,  please. 
This  must  stand  on  the  hearth  a  couple 
of  minutes  till  it's  hot." 

"I  never  seed  any  of  it  before,"  said 
Mrs.  Sharp,  as  she  took  down  a  tin 
cup  from  a  nail  in  the  wall. 

"Mr.  Franklin  furnished  me  with  it. 
It  has  never  been  used  in  exactly  this 
form  before  in  Tennessee." 

Uncle  Dave's  eyes  looked  wonder- 
fully impressive.  He  was  bending 
over  the  table  and  had  to  look  up  over 
his  spectacles. 

"It  has  been  specially  prepared  for 
just  such  a  fever,  and  must  be  taken  in 
time  or  there's  no  virtue  in  it.  There, 
that's  hot  enough,"  he  added,  with  an 
approving  sip.  "Now,  Mrs.  Sharp,  I 
fear  we  shall  have  to  disturb  Jimmie  a 
leetle." 

"Set  up,  Jimmie,"  said  Mrs.  Sharp, 
shaking  her  husband  gently.  "Doctor 
wants  you  to  drink  a  little  sup." 

The  man  sat  up  and  stared  from 
Uncle  Dave  to  me.  His  mill-whitened 
coat  was  buttoned  tight  and  the  collar 
turned  up  around  the  throat. 

"Just  drink  this,"  said  Uncle  Dave. 

"Hit's  good  fer  ye,  Jimmie,"  said 
Mrs.  Sharp.  "Dr.  Franklin  brought 
it  from  up  North." 

Jimmie  sniffed  it,  then  held  back 
Uncle  Dave's  arm,  that  he  might  better 
look  at  the  clear,  brown  liquid.  I 
happened  to  catch  his  eye  and  nodded 
encouragement. 
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"What  d'ye  call  it?"  asked  Jimmie. 

Mrs.  Sharp  looked  toward  Uncle 
Dave. 

"It's  —  just  drink  it,"  said  Uncle 
Dave. 

"It's  Mordefelis,"  said  I ;  and  Jim- 
mie drained  the  cup. 

"There,"  said  Uncle  Dave,  looking 
with  satisfaction  at  his  patient,  who 
seemed  glad  to  settle  back  to  his  doze. 
We'll  wait  for  developments.  He'll 
Be  past  going  for  today,  at  least.  We 
mustn't  let  him.  throw  off  the  kivers. 
It's  best  to  keep  up  a  good  strong  fire 
—  a  log  of  hickory  now  and  then." 

As  Mrs.  Sharp  quietly  tucked  the 
old  red  quilt  around  him,  I  turned  and 
looked  out  where  the  mist  was  just 
turning  into  gray  morning.  Every- 
thing was  still  yet,  except  for  the 
gentle  swish  of  water  from  the  mill  or 
the  occasional  flutter  of  a  bird  in  the 
pines,  as  it  shook  off  the  dampness. 
Suddenly  a  jar  shook  the  house ;  the 
swish  changed  to  a  splash,  and  the 
water-wheel  began  creaking. 

"I'd  better  tell  the  men  as  Jimmie 
can't  work  today,  I  reckon,"  said  Mrs. 
Sharp,  and  disappeared  through  the 
doorway. 

"Tell  'em  I  think  I  can  save  him 
from  a  siege,"  called  Uncle  Dave,  after 
her;  "pervided,  of  course,  there  ain't 
nothing  to  interfere  with  my  course  of 
treatment." 

He  nudged  me  in  the  side  and  whis- 
pered : 

"It's  going  to  be  a  good  day  for  the 
old  school.  Didn't  I  know  it?  Didn't 
it  come  all  over  me  in  a  minute  the 
other  night,  when  I  was  passing  the 
pond  ?  It  came  all  over  me,  and  I  knew 
the  old  school's  vacation  hed  come  to 
an  end.  The  mule's  ears  pricked  up 
just  the  same  time,  and  I  swear  I  be- 
lieve the  stubborn  critter  knew  it  just 
as  well  as  I  did." 


"Yes,  you're  on  the  way  back  so  far 
that  I  don't  believe  you'll  need  any- 
thing more  of  me.  Those  pigs  of 
yours  will  be  out  of  the  way  now,  and 
I  believe  I  can  get  a  good  nap." 

"Oh,  did  those  pigs  trouble  you? 
Well,  I  suppose  I'm  used  to  them.  If 
I  don't  happen  to  get  up  there  by  even- 
ing, you  come  down  about  five,  be- 
cause  "      He  looked  over  where 

Idy  had  been  sitting,  but  she  was  gone. 
"It's  seven  months,"  he  whispered, 
since  I've  hed  a  meal  of  victuals  here, 
and  I'm  going  to  order  up  a  big  one 
for  Jimmie,  if  he's  hed  a  good  sweat 
by  that  time.  Mrs.  Sharp  will  be 
proud  to  death  to  have  you  here.  She 
makes  the  best  cornbread  in  Union 
County,  and  as  for  stewed  rabbit  and 
wild  turkey,  and  cushaw  pie " 

"I'll  be  on  hand,"  said  I. 


III. 

While  the  white  sand  of  the  log- 
slide  on  Great  Bear  Mountain  was 
still  reflecting  a  dreamy  light,  I 
dropped  into  the  valley  again.  At  the 
mill,  where  the  great  wheel  still 
creaked  as  it  splashed  the  water  into 
the  raceway,  a  "poor-white,"  with  his 
lank  legs  astride  a  meal  bag,  was 
turning  his  mule  toward  the  moun- 
tains. Had  he  heard  from  the  mill 
hand  there  in  the  doorway  that  Jimmie 
was  "right  peert?"  I  was  afraid  it 
might  have  been  only  "tol'aBle."  But, 
turning  down  the  little  path  to  the 
Sharp's  house,  the  shadow  of  mis- 
giving fled  away  and  I  laughed  out- 
right. Weary  over  the  day's  excite- 
ment, Uncle  Dave  had  come  outside, 
and  now,  with  his  chair  tipped  back 
against  the  clapboards  just  beneath  a 
'possum  skin,  he  sat  bending  far  for- 
ward, all  unconscious  that  a  young 
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chicken  was  stretching  with  threaten- 
ing attitude  toward  one  of  his  last  coat 
buttons.  Before  I  touched  the  steps 
he  yawned  and  brought  down  the 
front  legs  of  his  chair  so  suddenly  that 
the  frightened  chicken  ran  cackling 
away. 

"Well,  Uncle  Dave,  I  guess  you're 
tired.  You  must  go  back  to  bed  early 
tonight." 

He  picked  up  his  big  hat  and  slapped 
off  the  dust.  In  spite  of  his  mussed- 
up  appearance,  he  looked  a  year  or  two 
younger  than  when  I  had  seen  him  at 
the  fork  of  the  road  thirty-six  hours 
before  —  an  old  man  by  no  means 
near  his  end. 

"To  be  sure,  that's  a  fact,  George. 
I  ain't  so  young  as  I  was  in  Connecti- 
cut. What  brought  me  out  to  the 
porch  was  the  'tarnel  heat  inside.  I 
gave  Jimmie  another  cupful  about 
nine.  He  began  sweating  before 
twelve.  I  reckon  \i  a  man  was  ever 
sick  of  blankets,  he  is.  He's  weak  as 
a  baby  now,  and  wants  a  leetle  build- 
ing up." 

Uncle  Dave  fished  a  piece  of  brown 
cloth  out  of  his  wrinkled  coat-tails  and 
wiped  his  head. 

"He's  over  this  quicker  then  I 
thought  for.  That  was  powerful 
strong  tea.  I  'spect  he's  going  to  get 
chance  enough  to  build  up,  though. 
Do  you  smell  that?" — with  a  signifi- 
cant twitch  of  his  head  toward  the  in- 
side. 

"I've  been  trying  to  make  out  this 
five  minutes  whether  it's  chicken  or 
rabbit  or  squirrel.  I  saw  her  fetch  a 
couple  of  new  pads  of  butter  from  the 
spring,  before  you  come.  I  let  her 
know  Jimmie  needed  strength.  Most 
two  dozen  folks  been  around  the  mill 
today,  and  they  all  know  I  have  charge 
of  Jimmie's  case.  Let  'em  come 
around  now  and  they'll  find  him  cured. 
They  won't  go  back  to  any  new-fan- 


gled    notions.       Here     comes     Mrs. 
Sharp." 

"Won't  you-all  come  in  and  set  to  ?" 

There  was  a  ring  pf  genuine  cor- 
diality in  her  voice. 

"I  reckon  I  mought  let  this  fire 
burn  lower,  now  Jimmie's  better,"  said 
she,  as  she  touched  a  straw  to  the 
burning  log  and  lighted  a  small  lamp. 

Jimmie  sat  propped  tip  in  bed  look- 
ing somewhat  pale.  His  brown  eyes 
beamed  a  genial  "Howdy,"  and  his 
tongue  uttered  it. 

"I  'spect  you  feel  a  leetle  mite  light- 
er then  this  morning,"  said  Uncle 
Dave.     "Feel  like  eatin'  something?" 

"I  'low  I  can,"  said  Jimmie.  "You 
'ye  helped  me  up  a  sight  since  morn- 
in',  Doctor." 

"Well,  that's  what  I  calculated  on," 
said  Uncle  Dave. 

"I  'low  I'd  ought  to  thank  the  other 
Doctor,  too,"  said  Jimmie,  looking  at 
me. 

"Oh,  don't  thank  me,"  said  I.  "All 
I  did  was  to  agree  with  Dr.  Barnum. 
I  knew  that  Mordefelis  would  be  a  cer- 
tain cure." 

"Hit's  a  sart'in  shuari  cure.  I 
knowed  in  reason  hit  'ud  holp  me  es. 
soon  es  I  drinked  it." 

"Thfi  danger  now  is  not  to  ketch 
cold,"  said  Uncle  Dave,  feeling  of  his 
pulse.  "Better  let  him  test  a  little  of 
that  —  what  you  got  there,  Mrs. 
Sharp?" 

He  looked  over  at  the  pine  table, 
which  was  covered  with  dishes  filled 
full.     Mrs.  Sharp  laughed  quietly. 

"Maybe  you-all  better  try  it." 

"All  right,  Jimmie,  we'll  tell  you 
whether  it's  good,"  said  Uncle  Dave, 
stepping  quickly  across  the  creaking 
boards  and  pulling  back  a  chair. 

Down  we  sat  together.  It  was  not 
a  fashionable  banquet  in  ten  courses. 
Everything  stood  there  in  plain  sight. 
Nor  was  a  colored  waiter  constantly 
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at  our  elbows,  but  only  a  little  tow- 
headed  girl  behind  us  to  pass  the  va- 
rious dishes. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Uncle  Dave,  as 
he  broke  through  the  crust  and 
spooned  out  some  of  the  contents  of  a 
pan ;  "last  time  I  eat  here  it  was  squir- 
rel pie.  Fox  squirrels  seem  as  plenty 
as  ever,  don't  they  ?  Jimmie,  I  reckon 
I'd  better  load  you  a  plate  —  that 
empty  one  there  by  the  pork,  Idy, 
— There  !" 

He  heaped  the  plate  with  the  brown 
meat  and  the  white  crust :  then  with  a 
small  yellow  gourd  poured  over  a  river 
of  golden  gravy. 

"Mr.  Franklin,  break  off  a  piece  of 
that  cornbread  and  pass  it  this  way. 
I  don't  reckon  you  ever  et  any  of  that 
yellow  jam  there.  It's  ground  cherry 
preserves.  Better  buy  a  couple  of 
jars  and  take  them  back  to  Ohio  with 
you.  That  cushaw  pie  there  is  what 
I  called  squash  when  I  first  settled  in 
the  mountains.  It  eats  better  then 
Northern  squash,  though,"  fie  added, 
turning  to  wink  at  Mrs.  Sharp. 

I  saw  he  was  feeling  the  full  rush  of 
returning  prosperity.  He  saw  it  in 
the  grateful  look  of  the  miller,  heard 
it  in  the  low  laugh  of  the  wife,  and 
smelled  it  in  the  dishes  before  him. 
Suddenly  he  stopped  eating  as  though 
he  recollected  something,  and  held  the 
bone-handled  knife  upright  in  his  fist. 
He  looked  at  Mrs.  Sharp  and  spoke 
slowly  and  with  insinuation  in  his  tone 
that  told  me  he  was  playing  a  game. 

"Do  you  remember  the  time  when 
your  pappy  was  bed-fast  that  fall  back 
—  must  have  been  five  years  before 
you  married  Jimmie?" 

"Yes,  he  was  tuck  with  the  janders." 

"Jest  that  away.  Looked  as  yellow 
as  your  tomatoes  on  the  porch.  Lay 
by  two  weeks  didn't  he  ?" 

"A  right  smart  spell.  You  was  up 
there  every  day." 


"Yes.  I  just  happen  to  recollect  the 
first  day  he  was  out,  he  says  to  me, 
'I  was  pretty  toler'ble  steered,  Doctor, 
but  I  guess  you  fotched  me  round.' " 

Uncle  Dave  had  settled  back  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  where  the  firelight  was  play- 
ing hide-and-seek  among  the  strings 
of  dried  apples  and  the  great  skeins  of 
wool. 

"I've  lied  a  kind  er  faverance  fer 
your  remedies  all  along,  Doctor,"  said 
Jimmie,  after  a  pause.  "I  done  said 
to  Hanner,  I  knowed  in  reason  those 
little  puny  doses  of  Doctor  Jones's 
wouldn't  cure  a  flea." 

"You  know  you  said  he  hed  right 
smart  sense  and  recollection,  though, 
Jimmie,"  said  Mrs.  Sharp. 

"I  'bw  I  did,"  said  Jimmie.  "Young 
Doctor  seemed  jes'  like  folks,  an'  'fore 
we  know'd  it  he  was  doctorin'  little 
baby  for  colic." 

Uncle  Dave  was  intent  on  pouring 
out  some  sorghum  from  a  small  jug. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  at  outs  with 
nary  t'other  doctor,  nor  scringe  out 
against  no  one,  but  I  'low  I'll  stand  by 
them  as  gives  a  tol'able  dose  an'  cures 
quickest." 

"I  reckon  I'll  have  you  out  at  the  mill 
tomorrow  evening,"  said  Uncle  Dave, 
smacking  his  lips. 

A  pair  of  heavy  boots  on  the  porch 
broke  up  the  conversation. 

"Howdy,  Buck,"  said  Uncle  Dave, 
waving  his  hand  to  a  thick-set  moun- 
taineer, with  a  heavy  brown  beard, 
who  was  followed  by  a  little  woman  in 
black  sunbonnet  and  shawl.  I  moved 
my  chair  to  the  corner  out  of  the  fire- 
light and  watched  them. 

"Howdy,  Doctor.  Howdy,  Jimmie. 
How  yer  comin'  on?  We  heerd  you 
was  pretty  low." 

"I've  been  past  going  today.  Won't 
ye  set?  Idy,  run  git  some  chairs, 
doctor  says  he  'lows  I  get  to  go  out 
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tomorrow  evenin\  He's  fetched  me 
up  so  I  feel  right  peert  tonight." 

Uncle  Dave  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  as  they  spoke,  and  half  nodded 
his  head  whenever  Buck  and  his  wife 
turned  toward  him. 

"Hit's  a  right  smart  job  to  turn  a 
fever  in  a  day,"  said  Buck.  "Hit's 
mighty  fast." 

"There's  the  man  what  hed  the  med- 
icine," said  Jimmie,  nodding  to  the 
corner  of  the  room  where  I  sat. 

I  nodded  and  smiled  in  proper  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  efforts  the  visit- 
ors were  making  to  get  a  good  sight  of 
me. 

"Dr.  Jones  set  a  heap  of  store  by 
me  fer  a  stranger,  seems  like,"  said 
Buck,  after  a  pause.  "He's  all'ays  a 
sweet  talker  to  listen  at." 

"With  regardings  to  him,"  said  Jim- 
mie, "he'll  be  in  the  mullygrubs  fer  a 
month  when  he  gits  back.    Hullo  I" 

The  pads  of  a  horse  in  the  soft  earth 
outside  made  us  listen.  Uncle  Dave 
stopped  rocking  on  the  back  legs  of 
his  chair. 

"Ill  just  be  outside,"  said  he,  get- 
ting up  and  moving  toward  the  back- 
room door.  "Peace  is  the  prettiest 
thing  in  the  world,  you  know." 

I  snatched  up  the  medicine  case  and 
followed. 

"Is  it  the  young  doctor?"  I  asked, 
when  the  door  was  closed. 

"That's  him.  There's  only  one 
horse  in  the  mountains  steps  like  that. 
Dark  as  pitch  here.  I'm  going  out- 
side." 

The  murmur  of  voices  was  drowned 
in  the  squeaking  of  the  door  hinges,  as 
Uncle  Dave  led  the  way  outside.  Once 
there  he  drew  a  long  breath  and 
looked  off  to  the  west  beyond  the 
woods  to  the  ridge,  on  the  crest  of 
which  a  snaky  path  of  burning  leaves 
was  making  its  way,  already  miles 
long. 


"Some  of  those  fool  Miller  boys' 
work,"  said  Uncle  Dave.  "They  de- 
stroy enough  acorns  every  fall  to  keep 
a  thousand  hogs  alive  a  year." 

A  whippoorwill  was  singing  all  by 
himself  on  a  dried  cedar  a  few  rods 
away. 

"George,"  said  Uncle  Dave,  again, 
"your  being  here's  set  me  up  a  heap. 
It'll  be  mighty  lonesome  sitting  alone 
up  on  my  porch  when  you're  gone, 
with  only  my  old  pipe  for  company." 

"Oh,  no;  you're  mistaken,"  said  I. 
"You're  not  going  to  have  so  much 
time  for  that.  Your  practice,  you 
know  —  just  hang  on  to  it." 

"Yes;  I  wish  you  was  going  to  be 
here  to  help  me  hang  on  to  it." 

"I'm  going  to  send  you  some  qui- 
nine," said  I,  "and  the  best  snake-bite 
medicine  I  can  find." 

"Don't  do  that,"  said  Uncle  Dave. 
"This  catnip  tea  has  lifted  a  fever  in 
about  as  quick  time  as  I  could  want. 
Wouldn't  want  'em  to  get  over  malaria 
any  quicker.  Folks  would  think  there 
hadn't  been  much  of  anything  the  mat- 
ter with  'em.  It's  done  the  work  so 
quick  —  I  don't  know  —  maybe  I 
might  try  a  little  myself,  if  I  got  to 
feeling  particular  shaky  in  the  j'ints. 
And  as  for  snake  bites,  there's  nothing 
satisfies  'em  like  old  Kentucky  rye  and 
a  nice,  clean  bandage  over  the  spot.  I 
reckon  you  don't  need  to  send  me  any- 
thing. But,  George,  I  ain't  afeard  of 
your  getting  stuck  up  when  I  tell  you 
I  think  you're  too  smart  for  a  banker. 
You  missed  your  calling.  I  think 
you'd  honor  the  old  school."  He 
thrust  his  fists  in  his  trousers'  pockets 
and  began  to  teeter  very  slowly  on  his 
toes.  "If  you'd  only  settle  down  here, 
I'd  will  you  my  office  and  six  acres 
and  my  practice  —  that's  going  to 
boom." 

"Would  you  will  me  your  calomel 
and  Dover's  powders?"   I  asked. 
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"Yes,  and  all  the  bottles  of  blue  pill 
and  salts  in  the  office." 

"How  about  the  pigs  that  sleep 
under?" 

"If  they  survived  me,  they'd  be 
yours,  too." 

We  both  laughed. 

"Hadn't  we  better  see  what  Dr. 
Jones  is  doing  in  there  ?  I  don't  care 
to  make  his  acquaintance,  but  I'd  kind 
of  like  to  hear  what  he's  saying." 

So  we  turned  back  in. 

"Step  light,"  whispered  Uncle  Dave. 
"These  old  boards  talk  loud." 

He  put  his  ear  where  a  thread  of 
light  was  pouring  through  a  small 
chink  in  the  door.  There  was  no  need 
to  do  so,  however,  as  each  word  in 
Jimmie's  peculiar  nasal  came  distinctly 
through  the  thin  partition. 

"A  plain  talk's  best  understood." 

"That's  what  he  told  me  once," 
whispered  Uncle  Dave. 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  then  some 
one  moved  across  the  room. 

"Every  one  hes  their  'druthers," 
said  Jimmie. 

"That  sounds  natural,  again,"  said 
Uncle  Dave. 

We  waited  a  moment;  then,  as 
Uncle  Dave  opened  the  door,  the  clat- 
ter of  a  horse  was  rapidly  becoming 
indistinct  down  the  valley. 

"Young  Doctor's  gone,"  said  Jim- 
mie. 

"Hit  was  a  sight  in  the  world,"  said 


Buck ;   "never  seed  anyone  open  their 
eyes  so  es  when  he  tuck  yer  hand." 

"He  said  he  fieerd  about  it  down 
Fincastle  way,"  said  Jimmie. 

Uncle  Dave  opened  his  eyes  and 
smacked  his  lips. 

"Fincastle's  four  miles  off,"  said  he, 
turning  to  me. 

"Did  you  hear  Uncle  Billy  Johnson 
hed  ter  lay  down  this  evenin'?  Feel- 
in'  kinder  played  out  all  over,"  said 
Buck;  "I  'low  he'd  be  proud  to  have 
ye  stop  by." 

"I  reckon  if  that's  so,  I've  got  just 
what  he  needs,"  said  Uncle  Dave,  as  he 
took  up  his  medicine  chest. 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  we  stepped 
outside  the  door. 

"Don't  get  cold,  Jimmie." 

"Jest  wait  a  minute,"  called  Jimmie, 
as  he  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  bed. 
"Young  Doctor  jes'  now  wanted  ter 
know  what  remedy  it  was  cured  me. 
I  told  him  I  jes'  couldn't  recollec'  its 
name." 

Uncle  Dave,  looking  back  through 
the  doorway,  cleared  his  throat  and 
shifted  his  case  from  one  hand  to  the 
other. 
'It's- 


A  violent  fit  of  coughing  seized  him. 
He  bent  almost  double. 

"Mordefelis"  I  whispered,  "Morde- 
felis!" 

"Why,  that  was  Mordefelis,"  he 
said,  quickly. 
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BEING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THB  EXPLOITS  OF  WDL.LIAM   ERRIS,  A  GENTLEMAN  OF  IRELAND, 

WHO  SAILED  WESTWARD  WITH    DON  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 

IN  THE  YEAR   OF  MARVELS,   1492 


By  Edward  S.   Van  Zile 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DEPARTURE. 

Summary  op  Preceding  Chapters.— I.  Wil- 
liam Errt8,an  Irish  adventurer,  bearing-  dispatches 
from  the  Court  of  Spain  to  Martin  Alonzo  Finzon, 
defends  a  Moorish  maiden  and  aronses  the  enmity 
of  a  grandee.  II*  Christopher  Columbus  argues 
his  plans  before  the  Pinzons  and  church  dignitaries 
in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Rabida. 
III.  Pray  Diego  recites  his  vow  in  a  country  inn, 
and  Errfs  is  wounded  in  a  sword  fig-ht  with  the 
grandee.  IV.  The  Irish  Knight  is  moved  to  the 
home  of  Garcia  Fernandez,  a  physician  of  Palos, 
and  the  Moorish  maiden  follows.  V.  Fernandez 
discusses  schemes  of  Columbus  with  Errfs,  who  is 
tended  by  Catalina,  the  physician's  daughter. 
VI.  Columbus  is  encon raged  by  Spain.  VII.  Don 
Vicente  avows  his  lore  of  Catalina.  VIII.  A  mes- 
senger overtakes  Columbus  on  his  way  to  France 
and  tells  him  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  have 
granted  his  prayer.  IX.  Erris  kills  Don  Diego 
Guzman  in  a  duel  and  escapes  to  the  Nina, 
Vicente's  vessel.  X.  The  marineros  of  Palos  re- 
ceive the  command  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  with 
angry  mutteriugs.  Don  Vicente  kills  a  spy  of  the 
Inquisition. 

PART  II.  Chapter  I.  The  year  of  marvels. 
II.  Catalina  goes  aboard  the  Nina  to  say  farewell 
to  Ayesha. 

THE  skirmish-line  of  advancing 
day  had  thrown  out  gleaming 
sentinels  along  the  eastern  sky  as  the 
town  of  Palos  awoke  one  morning  to 
say  farewell  to  men  with  prayers  upon 
their  lips  and  a  protest  in  their  hearts. 
Before  the  sun  had  scaled  the  inland 
mountain-tops,  the  reluctant  adventur- 
ers who  had  been  bribed  or  driven  to 
take  service  under  Don  Cristobal 
Colon,  about  to  seek  a  new  route  to 
the  Indies,  had  assembled  at  the 
church  of  St.  George  to  receive  the 
holy  communion  and  a  priestly  bless- 
ing and  to  inscribe  their  names  upon 
the  parish  records.     Sullen,  silent  and 

(578) 


subdued,  the  doubting  marineros,  op- 
pressed by  the  prospect  of  death  in 
novel  guise,  had  partaken  of  the  sacra- 
ment with  minds  filled  with  the  hor- 
rors of  the  unknown  deep. 

As  they  bowed  their  devout  But  dis- 
tracted heads  before  a  miracle-work- 
ing image  of  the  Virgin  —  the  most 
precious  treasure  of  an  ancient  church 
—  their  tongues  made  vows  to  heaven, 
but  their  thoughts  still  clung  to  earth. 
All  that  was  real  and  dear  to  them  — 
homes  and  wives  and  children  — 
seemed  to  be  passing  forever  from 
their  sight  as  they  knelt  beneath  the 
outstretched  hands  of  the  Prior  of  La 
Rabida  and  heard,  with  scant  atten- 
tion, the  blessing  he  invoked. 

Often  had  they  come  in  happier 
years  to  ask  the  countenance  of  Moth- 
er Church  ere  they  should  put  to  sea, 
but  never  before  had  they  bent  their 
knees  before  the  altar  of  St.  George  in 
dark  despair,  distrustful  of  the  holy 
words  they  heard.  Always,  before 
this  gloomy  hour,  there  had  been  the 
thought  of  a  return,  the  prospects  of 
a  voyage  safely  made.  Always  there 
had  come  to  them  who  sailed  the 
stormy  seas  the  knowledge  that  the 
course  they  were  to  take  was  marked 
upon  a  chart  that  man  had  made. 

But  in  the  twilight  of  this  fateful 
dawn  the  mariners  of  Palos  could  find 
no  ray  of  hope.  Their  leader's  mad 
cartographers  had  drawn  their  maps 
in  hell,  had  used  the  Devil's  wiles  to 
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blind  his  aged  eyes.  Beyond  the  Sea 
of  Darkness,  death  lurked  in  awful 
forms.  To  die  of  thirst  or  hunger,  or 
from  heat  of  blazing  sun ;  to  perish  in 
the  grasp  of  quicksands,  craving  ships, 
to  watch  their  vessels  rotting  upon  a 
windless  sea;  to  pray  in  vain  to  God 
and  then  go  mad  at  last,  perchance  to 
fall  forever  through  a  bottomless 
abyss ;  were  not  alternatives  like  these 
designed  to  make  the  boldest  sailor 
pause  ? 

Surely  it  was  not  strange  that  the 
sun,  now  peeping  above  the  distant 
Sierras,  should  have  seen  that  morning 
a  melancholy  throng  wending  its  way 
noiselessly  from  an  empty  church  to 
overcrowded  docks.  When  the  mind 
is  filled  with  forebodings,  there's  little 
to  be  said.  The  prayers  and  tears 
which  mean  the  most  well  up  in  silence 
from  the  troubled  heart.  When  man's 
future  shows  no  promise,  the  present 
gives  no  words ;  when  death  beckons 
just  beyond  us,  'tis  love  itself  is  dumb. 

But  action  often  brings  with  it  — 
even  to  despair  —  a  tongue.  There 
was  work  to  do,  and  the  day  was 
young,  and  there  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  sea  three  caravels  at  anchor  lay, 
awaiting  the  coming  of  their  master 
and  his  men.  There  was  work  to  do ! 
The  last  casks  of  biscuit  and  wine  and 
pork  and  salt  beef  must  be  hurried 
aboard  the  ships  at  once.  Rodrigo  de 
Triana,  an  impetuous  youth  from 
Lepe,  knowing  full  well  that  he  was 
about  to  set  sail  for  hell,  raised  his 
voice  in  song,  and  presently  across  the 
bay  echoed  a  mighty  chorus,  as  men, 
women  and  children  joined  in  a  sea- 
man's chant. 

Columbus,  having  bidden  farewell 
to  Juan  Perez,  the  Prior,  tg  whom  he 
owed  this  day  and  all  that  it  begot,  had 
gone  aboard  the  "Santa  Maria,"  after 
giving  his  final  orders  at  the  dock. 


The  Admiral's  flagship,  owned  by 
Juan  de  la  Cosa,  who  had  volunteered 
as  pilot  for  the  voyage  into  unknown 
seas,  was  a  caravel  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons'  burden,  sixty- 
three  feet  over  all,  with  fifty-one  feet 
keel  and  ten  and  a  half  feet  draught. 
She  carried  provisions  for  a  six- 
months'  cruise,  and  was  armed  with 
four  small  lombards.  Two  of  her 
three  masts,  the  fore  and  main,  were 
rigged  with  square  sails.  Her  mast 
aft  was  lateen  rigged.  High  out  of 
water,  with  castles  at  bow  and  stern, 
she  carried  at  the  maintop  the  royal 
standard  of  Spain  quartered  with  the 
lions  and  castles  of  Leon  and  Castile. 
At  the  foretop  waved  a  flag  with  a 
green  cross  in  the  center,  and  from  the 
mizzen-yard  a  royal  pennant  tossed 
upon  the  morning  breeze. 

Outstretched  before  Columbus  as  he 
sat  alone  for  a  time  in  his  narrow, 
dimly-lighted  cabin,  listening  to  the 
harsh  noises  which  the  final  prepara- 
tions for  departure  begot,  lay  a  chart 
which  he,  master  map-maker  that  he 
was,  had  reproduced  from  the  draw- 
ings sent  to  him  years  before  by  Paulo 
Toscanelli.  As  he  bent  over  the 
parchment,  the  Admiral's  long,  thin 
face,  large,  round  eyes,  pointed  nose 
and  thin  gray  locks  and  beard  formed 
a  combination  unsymmetrical  but 
picturesque,  lacking  in  beauty  but 
striking  in  its  suggestion  of  force  of 
will  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  Tall, 
slender  and  hardened  by  a  life  of 
varied  activities,  the  figure  of  the 
prince  of  adventurers  gave  promise  of 
years  of  endurance  and  belied  the 
signs  of  age  which  had  crept  into  his 
hair  and  face.  As  he  scanned  the 
chart  in  front  of  him,  his  brow  fur- 
rowed with  the  fervor  of  his  attention. 
Columbus  was  interrupted  in  his 
meditations  by  the  hurried  entrance  to 
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the  cabin  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  an  el- 
derly, stern-faced  master-mariner, 
abrupt  in  manner  and  curt  in  speech. 

"The  breeze  freshens,  Don  Cristo- 
bal Colon,"  exclaimed  de  la  Cosa, 
clumsily  saluting  the  Admiral.  "The 
Tinta'  and  the  'Nina'  have  signaled 
their  readiness  to  put  to  sea." 

Columbus  drew  himself  erect,  while 
a  slight  flush  overspread  his  pale  face. 

"Are  the  lombards  loaded,  Master 
de  la  Cosa?"  asked  the  Admiral. 

"Aye,  senor,"  answered  the  ship's 
owner. 

"Then  let  them  say  farewell  for  us," 
ordered  Columbus.  "Their  noise  will 
drown  the  wailing  of  the  women  on 
the  docks.  When  you  have  fired  a 
salute,  sefior,  weigh  anchor  and  set 
sail." 

"My  course,  senor?"  asked  de  la 
Cosa. 

"Due  south,"  answered  Columbus. 
Then  he  pointed  to  the  chart.  "Due 
south  for  fifteen  leagues.  Then,  mas- 
ter, shift  two  points  to  starboard.  The 
wind,  you  say,  is  fresh?" 

An  expression  of  astonishment  had 
come  over  Juan  de  la  Cosa's  face  as 
the  Admiral  was  speaking.  The  latter 
had  been  quick  to  observe  the  effect 
which  his  words  had  had. 

"See  this,  senor,"  he  exclaimed, 
somewhat  impatiently,  still  extending 
a  finger  toward  his  chart.  "I  shall 
run  from  here  to  the  Canaries.  Then, 
Master  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  along  this 
parallel  well  sail  due  west,  and,  with- 
out shifting  rudders  by  a  single  point, 
will  one  day  find  Cipango  dead  ahead. 
And,  listen,  master,  'tis  I  who  navigate 
this  fleet !  You  understand  me  ?  Yes  ? 
Now  go!" 

Juan  de  la  Cosa,  overawed  by  the 
Admiral's  manner  but  with  a  sullen 
frown  upon  his  brow,  had  turned  to 
obey  the  orders  he  had  received  when, 
with  scant  ceremony,  there  rushed  into 


the  cabin  an  old  man,  panting  for 
breath,  who  stood,  white  and  speech- 
less, Before  Columbus. 

"Don  Fernandez!"  exclaimed  the 
Admiral.  "It  cannot  be  that  you'd 
put  to  sea  with  us?" 

Before  the  agitated  physician  could 
make  answer  to  this  kindly  greeting, 
Master  Juan  de  la  Cosa  had  effected 
his  exit  from  the  cabin.  An  instant 
later  the  roar  of  four  noisy  cannon, 
and  the  sound  of  hurrying  footsteps 
echoed  through  the  caravel. 

"Dona  Catalina!"  gasped  Garcia 
Fernandez.  "Don  Cristobal  Colon, 
my  daughter  is  aboard  one  of  these 
ships  of  yours !  You  must  not  put  to 
sea  until  I've  made  a  search  for  her. 
I  tried  to  board  the  'Nina,'  but  Don 
Vicente  ordered  me  away.  Dios !  I've 
served  you,  senor,  to  the  limit  of  my 
power.  I  beg  your  gratitude,  to  save 
a  father  from  disgrace." 

Columbus,  pale  but  seemingly  un- 
moved, towered  in  silence  above  the 
distraught  scholar,  who  had  been  to 
him  a  loyal  friend.  They  could  hear 
the  rumblings  and  creakings  which 
presaged  the  caravel's  immediate  de- 
parture. 

"I  cannot  grant  your  prayer,  senor," 
said  the  Admiral,  presently,  his  tones 
testifying  to  the  reluctance  with  which 
he  denied  Don  Fernandez's  request. 
"The  crews  of  these  my  ships  are  ig- 
norant and  superstitious  men.  Should 
I  recall  the  order  to  put  to  sea  at  once, 
they'd  say  an  evil  omen  had  cast  its 
spell  upon  our  enterprise.  Frankly, 
senor,  I  dare  not  now  increase  the 
depth  of  their  despair." 

Garcia  Fernandez,  desperate  though 
he  was,  fully  appreciated  the  convinc- 
ing force  of  the  Admiral's  words.  He 
knew  the  material  of  which  Columbus' 
crews  were  composed.  During  the 
preceding  weeks  the  physician  had 
been  active  in  helping  the  Admiral  to 
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force,  cajole  and  tempt  men  to  embark 
upon  three  caravels  which  popular  be- 
lief had  doomed  to  a  melancholy  fate. 
Fernandez  had  seen  criminals  and 
bankrupts,  broken  adventurers,  and 
cutthroats  released  from  prison,  sul- 
lenly accepting  service  under  the  Ad- 
miral's flag.  He  had  nothing  to  learn 
from  Columbus  of  the  possibilities  of 
revolt  which  lay  hidden  among  these 
motley  crews.  How  could  he  demand, 
even  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter's 
good  name,  that  Columbus,  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  voyage,  should  jeopardize 
his  weak  hold  upon  credulous,  childish 
sailors  by  defying  a  superstition  as  old 
as  seamanship  itself? 

"Alas,  Don  Cristobal  Colon,"  ex- 
claimed the  aged  physician,  sadly,  "I 
fear  that  I  must  place  my  daughter  in 
your  care.  She  is  a  wild,  ungrateful 
girl,  but,  as  I  live,  she  is  not  — not 
yet !  Dios!  my  heart  is  break- 
ing, senor !"  A  sob  shook  his  dwarf- 
ish frame,  as  he  turned  from  Colum- 
bus to  make  his  way  to  the  deck. 

"I  swear,  senor,"  cried  the  Admiral, 
following  Fernandez  toward  the 
cabin's  exit,  "to  guard  your  daughter 
—  if,  in  fact,  she  be  somewhere  aboard 
these  ships  —  as  though  she  were  my 
own." 

The  physician  turned  instantly,  and, 
seizing  Columbus'  outstretched  hand, 
pressed  it  to  his  dry,  trembling  lips. 

"May  God  be  kind  to  you,  senor!" 
cried  Fernandez.  "As  you  hope  to 
win  success,  do  this  for.  me,  and 
though  I've  lost  the  knack  of  prayer, 
I  shall  not  cease  to  name  you  to  the 
saints." 

Holding  his  friend's  cold  hand  for 
a  moment  in  a  warm  clasp,  Columbus 
exclaimed  : 

"The  saints  should  know  my  name, 
senor !    It  is  their  cause  I  serve !    And 


so,  farewell !  You  have  scant  time  to 
get  your  small-boat  from  my  vessel's 
side." 

A  moment  later  the  Admiral,  alone 
again,  had  reseated  himself  before  his 
instruments  and  charts.  But  for  a 
time  he  made  no  effort  to  resume  the 
work  he  had  recently  laid  aside. 

"Had  I  been  in  Fernandez's  place," 
he  mused,  "I  had  not  left  the  girl  to 
go  her  way  alone.  He  should  have 
sailed  the  seas  with  me  —  not  turned 
his  back  to  her." 

Thus  reflecting  neither  upon  the 
peril  nor  the  glory  which  confronted 
him,  Columbus,  hardly  conscious  of 
the  rolling  of  his  ship,  telling  that  a 
wondrous  voyage  had  begun,  sat  mo- 
tionless in  self-communion,  marveling 
at  the  strange  vagaries  that  human 
nature  shows.  In  his  heart  at  that 
moment  he  felt  a  craving  for  some- 
thing which  success  could  not  bestow. 
He  saw  before  him  neither  ink-stained 
parchments  nor  gleaming  tools,  but  a 
woman's  eyes,  gazing  into  his,  and 
boyish  faces  upturned  to  greet  a 
father's  smile. 

At  that  very  moment,  within  a 
rope's  length  of  where  he  sat,  stood 
men  who  whispered  that  Columbus 
had  no  heart,  that  were  he  not  a  mad- 
man or  a  fiend,  he  would  not  steer 
his  ships  toward  lands  where  demons 
reigned. 

Meanwhile  the  August  sun  shone 
down  upon  flying  pennants,  bulging 
sails,  and  the  blue  expanse  of  the 
mighty  deep  and  turned  the  deserted 
houses  of  Palos,  Moguer  and  Huelva 
into  stunted  palaces  of  gleaming  white. 
Upon  the  docks  and  along  the  shore  a 
heart-broken  populace  watched  three 
caravels  shrinking  in  the  wind  toward 
the  southward,  while  wives  and  moth- 
ers, maidens  and  old  men,  strove  to 
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find  in  prayers  and  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions an  outlet  for  the  anguish  in  their 
hearts. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    FORTUNATE    ISLANDS. 

Civilization  and  the  Canary  Islands 
had  been  playing  for  many  centuries  a 
game  of  hide  and  seek.  Lost  and  dis- 
covered, lost  again  and  rediscovered, 
this  group  of  partially  submerged 
mountains,  the  skirmish-line,  wading 
out  to  sea,  of  a  great  continent,  had 
seen  alternately  the  faces  of  Phoeni- 
cians and  Carthaginians,  of  Romans, 
Moors  and  Genoese,  Normans,  Portu- 
guese, and  Spanish.  For  a  thousand 
years  after  the  disintegration  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  Canaries  had  been 
neglected  by  European  navigators. 
Known  to  scholars  as  the  Fortunate 
Isles  through  the  writings  of  Pliny, 
Plutarch  and  Ptolemy,  the  Canaries 
had  served  no  useful  purpose  to  mari- 
time discovery  until  Jean  de  Bethen- 
court,  a  Norman  adventurer,  doing 
homage  to  the  King  of  Castile  in  re- 
turn for  aid  and  supplies,  had  founded 
a  colony  thereon  in  the  early  years  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  An  alien  knight- 
errant  had  won  for  Spain  a  foothold 
upon  the  very  outskirts  of  the  known 
world,  from  which  a  foreign  dare- 
devil, who  was  to  gain  for  Castile  and 
Aragon  a  vast  and  glorious  domain, 
was  to  take  his  final  leave  of  land. 

The  fragments  of  the  lost  Island  of 
Atlantis,  as  Plato  had  designated  the 
rock-ribbed  Canaries,  had  greeted  the 
straining  eyes  of  Don  Cristobal  Co- 
lon's ill-affected  crews  at  sunrise  upon 
the  morning  of  the  9th  of  August,  six 
days  after  the  expedition  had  set  sail 
from  the  sorrowing  port  of  Palos. 
Before  the  dawn  had  routed  the  shades 
of  night  the  majestic  peak  of  Teneriffe 


had  sprung  skyward  dead  ahead,  a 
gigantic,  overbearing  witness  to  Don 
Cristobal  Colon's  skill  as  a  navigator. 

Southwest  of  Teneriffe,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  strait  thirteen  miles 
in  width,  lies  the  Island  of  Gomera, 
bearing  upon  its  variegated  surface 
both  fertile  valleys  and  towering 
mountains  capped  with  snow.  East 
of  the  island  the  Bay  of  San  Sebastian 
makes  for  ships  a  kindly  harbor,  pro- 
tected from  the  north  winds  by  the 
Point  of  San  Cristobal  and  from 
southwestern  tempests  by  the  Capo  de 
los  Canarios.  In  return  for  corn, 
dates,  wine,  cotton  and  sugar,  the 
Spanish,  toward  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  had  granted  to  Gomera 
the  blessings  vouchsafed  by  mail-clad 
soldiers  and  hooded  priests.  Upon 
the  borders  of  the  bay,  the  town  of 
San  Sebastian,  a  stronghold  from 
which  the  stalwart  natives  of  the  island 
were  to  be  forced  into  physical  sub- 
jection and  spiritual  salvation,  had 
been  erected  upon  the  model  of  an 
Andalusian  seaport.  To  this  hospita- 
ble harborage  had  come  a  new  High 
Admiral  of  Spain,  commanding  three 
caravels  manned  by  a  hundred  discon- 
tented marineros.  To  repair  the  rud- 
der of  the  "Pinta,"  ungeared  by 
treacherous  hands,  and  to  replenish  his 
stores,  Columbus  had  anchored  before 
San  Sebastian  while  August  was  yet 
young,  but  the  first  week  of  September 
had  found  his  fleet  still  awaiting  the 
signal  to  be  gone. 

The  shadows  of  twilight  had  begun 
to  creep  across  the  island  one  cloudless 
evening  in  the  fourth  week  of  Don 
Cristobal  Colon's  sojourn  at  Gomera, 
when  there  entered  the  only  posada 
within  the  limits  of  San  Sebastian  a 
quartette  of  noisy,  thirsty,  dark-hued 
marineros,  whose  faces  the  attentive 
reader  will  instantly  recall.  With 
Juan  de  Jerez,  Bartolome  Garcia  and 
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The  three  car  are  li  of  Columbai 


Rodrigo  de  Triana  of  the  "Pinta" 
came  Juan  Ortiz  of  the  "Nina,"  to  kill 
an  hour  by  drinking  deep  of  the  isl- 
and's famous  wine. 

"Dios!"  cried  the  impetuous  Rod- 
rigo, as  he  seated  himself  at  a  table 
in  the  neat,  cool  patio  and  looked  about 


him  with  approval,  "Tis  hard  to  real- 
ize that  we're  nigh  three  hundred 
leagues  from  Spain!  Twas  well  for 
us  the  Tinta'  felt  the  sea.  Bethink 
you,  Juan  Ortiz,  how  near  you'd  be  to 
hell  tonight  had  not  our  rudder  served 
your  comfort  well.,, 
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The  speaker  and  his  two  comrades 
of  the  "Pinta"  smiled  grimly  as  they 
sipped  their  canary  and  cast  shrewd 
glances  at  the  thirsty  marinero  of 
Palos,  who  had  shipped  for  a  desperate 
voyage  under  Don  Vicente  Yanez 
Pinzon. 

"Caramba!"  exclaimed  Juan  Ortiz, 
his  face  already  flushed  from  the  com- 
bined effects  of  wine  and  good  fellow- 
ship. "You  have  little  cause  to  boast, 
methinks.  Your  caravel,  sefiores,  is 
now  shipshape  enough.  If  you  had 
hoped  to  turn  our  Lord  High  Madman 
from  leading  us  toward  death,  your 
plans  have  come  to  naught.  Our  little 
fleet  is  ready  to  put  to  sea  at  once. 
The  rudder  of  the  'Pinta' !  Dios! 
You  act  like  stupid  boys!  I  learned 
at  Santa  Fe  how  mighty  were  the  op- 
ponents to  Seiior  Colon's  schemes. 
But  even  they  could  not  prevail 
against  his  stubborn  will.  Think  ye 
a  paltry  steering-gear  could  change 
his  crazy  plan?  You  do  not  know 
your  man.  But  come,  drink  wine! 
'Twill  clear  our  heads  and  show  us 
some  new  way  to  save  us  from 
despair." 

"We've  done  our  best,  senor,"  said 
Bartolome  Garcia,  in  surly  tones. 
"Tis  true,  indeed,  our  little  plot  was 
foiled.  But  when  this  rich  canary  has 
cleared  your  head  enough,  the  mighty 
intellect  of  Juan  Ortiz  will  find  a 
better  plan  than  ours.  Is  it  not  so, 
my  friend  ?" 

The  black-eyed  marinero's  biting 
speech,  begun  with  a  snarl,  had  ended 
with  a  smile.  Juan  Ortiz  turned  in 
his  seat  and  gazed  around  the  patio 
searchingly.  Draining  his  goblet,  he 
refilled  it  from  a  wine-skin  before  him, 
and  then,  with  a  cunning  leer  upon  his 
flushed  face,  bent  over  the  table  toward 
his  companions  and  said,  in  a  thick, 
scarcely  audible  voice : 


"Juan  Ortiz,  sefiores,  has  learned  a 
trick  or  two  at  sea.  If  you  would 
bring  this  voyage  to  an  end,  waste  no 
more  time  in  spoiling  steering-gear. 
Beget  dissensions  among  the  captains 
of  the  fleet !  A  little  friction  now  be- 
tween the  Pinzons  and  our  Admiral 
would  serve  us  better  than  the  sinking 
of  a  ship." 

"Bah!"  growled  Juan  de  Jerez, 
glaring  at  Juan  Ortiz  angrily.  "You 
censure  us,  senor,  for  what  we've  done 
and  then  weary  us  with  words  that 
have  no  weight.  Between  the  Pinzons 
and  Don  Cristobal  can  come  no  shad- 
ow, for  they're  striving  hand  in  hand. 
Our  Admiral  is  debtor  to  the  Pinzons ; 
the  Pinzons  fear  the  power  that  he  has 
won.  You  need  less  wine  or  more, 
Juan  Ortiz,  to  free  that  brain  of 
yours." 

The  "Nina's"  marinero  paid  no  heed 
to  these  irritating  words.  He  seemed 
to  be  plunged  in  an  all-absorbing 
reverie,  while  he  sipped  his  wine 
silently,  glancing  from  face  to  face,  as 
if  he  sought  to  probe  the  hearts  of  his 
companions  ere  he  should  wag  his 
tongue  again. 

"Dios !"  cried  the  excitable  Rodrigo 
de  Triana,  a  sneering  smile  upon  his 
lips  as  he  gazed  at  Juan  Ortiz.  "Me- 
thinks, oh  seiior  of  the  roving  eye, 
that  words  and  wine  are  not  the  weap- 
ons we  should  use." 

"Keep  silence,  then,  and  drink  no 
more,  young  man,"  growled  Juan 
Ortiz,  sulkily.  Then  his  mood 
changed  suddenly,  and,  leaning  for- 
ward, he  said : 

"I  swore  an  oath,  comrades,  to  keep 
the  secret  of  our  caravel,  but — Caram- 
ba!—  to  save  us  all  from  death  111 
show  you  how  to  cut  the  cord  between 
the  Pinzons  and  this  crazy  Admiral  of 
ours.  Listen,  sefiores,  and  know  that 
it  is  black  despair  that  makes  me  speak 
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tonight.  Juan  Ortiz  is  not  wont  to 
break  his  oath.  The  saints  forgive 
me,  if  I  break  it  now  I" 

There  was  silence  at  the  table  for  a 
time.  The  shadows  of  evening  had 
crept  into  the  patio  and  no  sound  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  rambling  posada  at 
that  moment.  The  hour  and  the 
place  seemed  to  aid  conspirators. 

"More  words !  More  words !  More 
words !"  grumbled  .  the  impatient 
Rodrigo.  "You've  either  lost  your 
rudder  or  your  chart,  Juan  Ortiz." 

"Nay,  you  do  me  wrong,"  remarked 
the  elderly  marinero,  soothingly.  "Ill 
no  longer  chafe  your  spirit,  boy,  but 
set  my  sails  at  once.  Listen  —  and, 
if  you  love  me,  forget  who  told  you 
this!  We  carry  in  the  'Nina'  two 
women,  young  and  fair.  There  sail 
with  us  a  Moorish  maid,  and,  from  my 
town  of  Palos,  a  handsome,  dashing 
girl.  Should  the  Admiral  learn  this, 
he'd  make  my  haughty  captain  feel  his 
wrath.  Let  Don  Vicente  quarrel  with 
this  inflated  Genoan,  senores,  and 
when  the  Pinzons  set  sail  from  San 
Sebastian  'twill  be  for  Palos  —  not  for 
purgatory  I" 

The  three  marineros  of  the  "Pinta" 
had  listened  in  amazement  to  the  wine- 
touched  traitor's  words.  At  first  the 
thought  had  come  to  them  that  over- 
indulgence in  a  seductive  stimulant 
had  unhinged  his  reason  for  a  time. 
But  there  was  a  solemnity  in  Juan 
Ortiz's  voice  and  a  stubborn  purpose 
in  his  dark  eyes  which  convinced  his 
suspicious  comrades  that  His  startling 
assertions  were  not  the  offspring  of  a 
disordered  brain.  With  a  flushed  and 
eager  face  Rodrigo  de  Triana  had 
leaned  forward,  panting  with  excite- 
ment. 

"From  Palos,  did  you  say,  Juan 
Ortiz?  A  handsome,  dashing  girl? 
Caramba!  Her  name,  sefior?  Do 
you  hear  me  ?    Her  name  I" 


Bartolome  Garcia  placed  a  restrain- 
ing hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
overwrought  youth,  and  exclaimed : 

"Sit  quiet,  boy,  and  give  Juan  Ortiz 
time.  Her  name  makes  no  great  dif- 
ference, if  what  he  says  is  true." 

"Dios  mio!"  muttered  Rodrigo, 
sullenly.  "Her  name  will  make  a  dif- 
ference to  Don  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon 
if  it  be " 

"If  it  be  what,  my  son?"  asked 
Juan  Ortiz,  smiling  wickedly  after  a 
long  pull  at  the  enticing  canary. 

"If  it  be  Dona  Catalina  Fernandez," 
answered  the  youth.  "Ha!  I  see  by 
your  face,  Juan  Ortiz,  that  I  have 
named  your  Captain's  prize!  Then, 
by  the  saints,  this  bold  hidalgo  shall 

"Will  you  keep  silence,  boy?" 
growled  Juan  de  Jerez,  scowling  men- 
acingly at  the  distraught  Rodrigo. 
"This  is  no  time  for  boastful  prattle 
from  a  jealous  child.  Go  on,  Juan 
Ortiz.  Admitting  the  truth  of  all 
you've  said,  what  think  you  is  the  step 
that  we  should  take  ?" 

At  that  instant  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps and  presently  the  murmur  of 
voices  reached  the  ears  of  the  plotters 
from  the  entrance  to  the  patio.  As 
the  quartette  turned  to  face  the  gate- 
way, Juan  Ortiz,  whose  craftiness  had 
not  deserted  him,  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  disappeared  within  the  posada, 
leaving  the  "Pinta's"  marineros  to 
confront  the  oncoming  intruders. 
Two  men  strode  through  the  twilight 
toward  the  trio,  now  standing  erect 
beside  a  wine-stained  table. 

"The  Admiral !"  whispered  Juan  de 
Jerez,  hoarsely. 

"And  Don  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon," 
added  Rodrigo  de  Triana,  a  note  of 
exultation  in  his  voice. 

"Methinks,  senores,"  remarked 
Columbus,  folding  his  arms,  and  gaz- 
ing sternly  at  the  sullen  marineros, 
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"that  ye  have  disobeyed  an  order  of 
the  fleet.     Your  names  ?" 

At  the  shoulder  of  the  Admiral 
stood  Don  Vicente,  a  smile  upon  his 
clear-cut,  handsome  face,  which  con- 
trasted oddly  with  the  frown  upon 
Sefior  Colon's  lofty  brow. 

"My  name,  Lord  Admiral,  is  Bar- 
tolome  Garcia,  of  Palos,"  answered 
the  boatswain  of  the  "Pinta." 

"And  mine  is  Juan  de  Jerez,  of 
Palos,  marinero  of  the  'Pinta/  "  added 
another  of  the  delinquents. 

There  was  silence  in  the  patio  for  a 
moment. 

"And  your  name,  young  man?" 
exclaimed  Columbus  impatiently,  eye- 
ing Rodrigo  de  Triana  sternly.  "If 
I  mistake  not,  I've  seen  you  flushed 
with  wine  before." 

"Don  Cristobal  Colon,  Grand  Ad- 
miral of  the  Ocean  Seas,"  said  the 
intoxicated  marinero,  with  ludicrous 
gravity,  his  hands  resting  upon  the 
shoulders  of  his  comrades  while  his 
burning  eyes  flashed  defiance  at  the 
smiling  face  of  Don  Vicente,  "you  ac- 
cuse me,  Rodrigo  de  Triana,  of  a 
peccadillo !  I  crave  your  pardon,  Lord 
Admiral,  and  promise  to  reform.  But 
I  stand  here  to  make  a  graver  charge 
against  yon  seiior  of  the  mocking  eye. 
Don  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon,  I  accuse 
you  here,  before  the  Viceroy  of  our 
sovereigns,  of  the  crime  of  piracy,  a 
crime  that  puts  in  peril  the  voyage  we 
would  make." 

In  spite  of  the  absurdities  of  his 
speech  and  manner,  there  was  some- 
thing in  Rodrigo's  glance  which  led 
Columbus  to  say:  "Explain  your 
words,  young  man.  You'll  go  to  sea 
in  chains  unless  you  justify,  in  part,  at 
least,  the  strange  indictment  you  bring 
against  my  loyal  friend."  The  Ad- 
miral had  placed  a  hand  upon  Don 
Vicente's  shoulder,  while  the  latter, 
still    smiling,   gazed    in    undisguised 


amazement  at  his  wine-touched  ac- 
cuser. Rodrigo  de  Triana,  folding  his 
arms  upon  his  breast,  and  drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  glanced 
defiantly  at  Columbus. 

"I  say  to  you,  Lord  Admiral,  that 
Don  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon  did  kidnap 
from  the  town  of  Palos  one  Dona  Cat- 
alina  Fernandez,  a  maiden  of  good 
repute,  and  that  he  doth  now  hold  her 
a  prisoner  aboard  his  caravel,  the 
'Nina/  I  say,  further,  that  in  this  he 
hath  proved  himself  a  traitor  to  you 
and  to  your  cause,  a  pirate  both  in  will 
and  deed." 

The  mocking  smile  had  gone  from 
Don  Vicente's  pale  lips  and  he  stood 
watching  Columbus  with  consterna- 
tion written  upon  his  face.  The  coun- 
tenance of  the  Admiral  remained  un- 
changed. 

"Listen,  Rodrigo  de  Triana,"  said 
Columbus,  in  his  most  impressive 
manner:  "Dona  Catalina  Fernandez 
sails  westward  aboard  the  'Nina'  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  her  father,  my 
good  friend  Sefior  Garcia  Fernandez, 
of  Palos.  Think  not,  young  man,  that 
these  caravels  of  mine  hide  secrets 
from  my  eyes.  But  enough  of  this! 
Juan  de  Jerez  and  Bartolome  Garcia, 
I  bid  you  tie  the  hands  of  this  imag- 
inative youth  behind  his  back.  From 
this  time  on  he  shall  be  Sefior  Pinzon's 
prisoner,  to  be  held  captive  aboard  the 
'Nina'  until  his  tongue  shall  learn  dis- 
cretion and  his  eyes  see  not  too  much." 

Columbus,  not  unobservant  of  the 
dark,  rebellious  looks  exchanged '  be- 
tween the  marineros  of  the  "Pinta," 
strode  toward  the  archway,  followed 
by  the  astounded  Don  Vicente.  Be- 
fore he  had  reached  the  exit  to  the 
patio,  however,  the  Admiral  halted,  a 
commanding,  regal  figure  in  the  half 
lights  of  the  court-yard,  and  awaited 
the  fulfillment  of  his  recent  behests. 
Presently  Juan    de  Jerez    and    Bar- 
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tolome  Garcia,  having  reluctantly 
made  a  captive  of  their  indiscreet  ship- 
mate, crossed  the  patio,  conducting 
the  sullen  and  silent  Rodrigo  between 
them. 

"Listen,  senor,"  said  Columbus, 
coldly,  to  his  crest-fallen  and  puzzled 
companion,  as  they  followed  the  stag- 
gering marineros  from  the  lonely 
posada ;  "I  have  come  to  your  defense 
not  because  I  approve  of  your  course, 
but  for  larger  reasons,  which  I  may 
not  touch  upon.  And,  in  return  for 
this,  I  ask  you  to  keep  close  watch 
upon    that    reckless    stripling    there. 


Methinks  there'll  be  less  treachery 
aboard  the  Tinta'  with  yonder  Rod- 
rigo in  your  care.,, 

"I  thank  you,  senor,"  exclaimed 
Don  Vicente,  fervently,  "for  the  trust 
you  place  in  me.  And,  with  God's 
help,  I  shall  be  faithful  to  the  end." 

But  as  he  followed  the  three  mari- 
neros stumbling  along  the  lava-made 
roadway  toward  the  harbor,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  "Nina"  regretted  that  his 
stern,  silent  and  self-absorbed .  com- 
panion had  seen  fit  to  turn  his  little 
caravel  into  a  prison-ship. 
(To  be  continued.) 


My  Garden 

By  Morris  Buckner 

I  know  a  garden  where  the  warm  sun  falls 
Athwart  a  twisted  hundred-petal' d  rose, 
The  white-starr'd  jasmine  vine  unbounded  grows 
Near  myrtle  trees  prick'd  out  against  the  walls 
That  face  the  South.     From  leafy  summit  calls 
The  wanton  mocker;  darting,  free  from  fear, 
There  flits  like  flame  the  harsh-ton'd  tanager, 
While  banded  bees  buzz  where  the  lizard  crawls. 
In  idle  dreaming  oftentimes  meseems, 
When  as  I  mark  the  tender  bud's  increase, 
Mine  antique  garden  and  its  times  and  dreams 
Exceed  the  world's  rich  gifts;  for  here  surcease 
Of  care  is  found,  and  here  she  pain  redeems, 
Who  drowses  by  my  side — white-robed  Peace. 
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PART  IV. 

Y  readers  must  not  imagine  that 
the  traveler  sees  no  full-dressed 
ladies  in  Mexico.  In  the  great  cities  of 
the  Montezuma — in  fact,  in  the  larger 
towns  where  foreigners  have  settled — 
he  may  see  them  habited  after  the 
fashion  of  his  own  country;  yet  he 
cannot  but  notice  that  the  larger  por- 
tion of  those  so  attired  feel  much  con- 
strained and  ill  at  ease  under  such  an 
infliction.  Bonnets  are  never  worn, 
either  by  the  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low, 
but  in  their  stead  the  mantilla  and 
robosso,  more  especially  the  latter,  are 
in  general  use  among  all  classes.  The 
"robosso"  is  a  Spanish  name  given 
to  a  kind  of  long,  narrow  scarf  made 
of  cotton,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases 
figured  with  two  colors  only,  blue  and 
white.  These  indispensable  articles  in 
the  toilet  of  the  Mexican  females  serve 
not  only  the  use  of  parasol  and  bon- 
net, but  also  of  shawl,  veil,  and  work 
bag.  The  manner  of  wearing  them  is 
extremely  graceful;  sometimes  on  the 
head,  at  others  over  the  shoulders,  and 
again  around  the  waist  with  the 
fringed  ends  hanging  across  the  bare 
arms.  On  the  street  they  are  worn  al- 
most invariably  over  the  head,  and  so 
archly  and  coquettishly  does  the  fair 
Mexican  draw  the  robosso  around  her 
face  that  the  inquisitive  beholder  is  fre- 
quently repaid  with  no  other  sight  than 
that  of  a  dark  and  lustrous  eye  peer- 
ing out  amidst  the  folds  of  her  scarf. 
The  ends  of  the  robosso  are  fre- 
quently used  as  an  apron  to  carry  small 
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articles  that  cannot  be  conveniently 
held  in  the  hands,  and  seldom  is  a  fe- 
male seen  without  this  article  of  dress 
in  the  house  or  on  the  streets.  From 
the  extreme  north  of  Mexico  to  the 
most  southern  boundary,  and  from 
childhood  the  robosso  is  worn-  Long 
habit  has  so  accustomed  the  women  to 
its  use  that  it  is  not  laid  aside  when 
they  are  engaged  in  common  house- 
hold labor.  It  is  really  surprising  with 
what  facility  the  Mexican  female  per- 
forms her  household  duties  encum- 
bered by  this  garment.  An  American 
woman  would  as  easily  manage  her 
affairs  in  housekeeping  with  her  hands 
tied  behind  her  back  as  with  the  ro- 
bosso about  her,  but  it  is  never  in  the 
way  of  a  Mexican  woman. 

The  mantilla  resembles  the  robosso 
in  many  respects,  but  it  is  made  of  finer 
material ;  it  is  rather  wider  and  is  worn 
more  among  the  fashionable  in  the 
larger  cities.  An  extremely  beautiful 
ornament  it  is,  too,  when  worn  with 
that  inimitable  and  peculiar  grace 
which  no  other  than  the  lady  of  Span- 
ish origin  can  affect. 

Striking  features  of  the  Northern 
Mexican  women  are  their  small  feet, 
finely  turned  ankles,  well-developed 
busts,  small  and  classically-formed 
hands,  dark  and  lustrous  eyes,  teeth  of 
beautiful  shape  and  dazzling  white- 
ness, and  hair  of  that  rich  and  jetty 
blackness  peculiar  to  the  Creole  girls 
of  Louisiana  or  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  They  are  joyous,  sociable, 
kind-hearted  creatures,  almost  univer- 
sally liberal  even  to  a  fault.  In  their 
manners  they  are  naturally  graceful, 
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and  really  appear  to  have  more  natural 
capacity  for  understanding  than  the 
majority  of  the  men. 

It  was  at  Albroquerque  that  a  pre- 
sentation by  a  Mexican  girl  of  exquis- 
ite loveliness  and  a  perfect  specimen 
of  female  beauty  was  witnessed.  She 
was  evidently  poor,  being  dressed  only 
in  a  chemise  and  a  course  woolen  pet- 
ticoat, yet  there  was  an  air  of  natural 
grace  about  her  that  high  birth  nor 
fortune  could  bestow.  She  was  stand- 
ing on  a  mud-wall  fence,  some  fifteen 
feet  from  the  road  then  being  traveled 
by  the  prisoners,  the  tapering  fingers  of 
her  right  hand  supporting  a  large 
pumpkin  upon  her  head,  while  her  left 
hand  was  gracefully  resting  upon  her 
hip.  Her  full  and  lustrous  eyes,  over- 
arched with  brows  of  penciled  regu- 
larity and  fringed  with  lashes  of  long 
and  silken  texture,  beamed  upon  us 
full  of  tenderness  and  pity,  while  an 
unbidden  tear  of  sorrow  at  our  mis- 
fortune was  coursing  down  a  cheek  of 
the  purest  and  richest  olive.  Her 
beautifully  curved  lips,  half  opened  as 
if  in  pity  and  astonishment  at  a  scene 
so  uncommon  and  unique,  disclosed 
teeth  of  pearly  whiteness.  Innocence 
and  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature 
were  playing  in  every  lineament  of  that 
lovely  face,  and  ever  and  anon,  as 
some  one  of  us  more  unfortunate  than 
the  rest  would  limp  haltingly  by,  her 
tears  would  again  rush  forth  from 
their  fountainhead  and  illumine  a  coun- 
tenance of  purity,  as  if 

"Crystal  tears  from  pity's  eye 
Are  the  stars  in  heaven  high." 

She  could  not  have  been  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  age.  Her  loose  flow- 
ing dress  but  half  concealed  a  bust  of 
surpassing  beauty  and  loveliness,  her 
figure  was  faultless,  and  even  the  chisel 
of  Praxiteles  himself  never  modeled 


ankles  of  such  pure  and  classic  ele- 
gance. 

As  the  long  and  straggling  line  of 
prisoners  passed  the  spot  where  this 
lovely  girl  was  standing,  though  sore- 
footed,  worn  down,  in  want  of  food 
and  sleep,  her  beauty  attracted  all  eyes 
toward  her,  and  exclamations  of  won- 
der were  upon  every  lip  as  they  passed 
by.  She  understood  not  our  language, 
and,  in  the  artless  simplicity  of  her 
nature  knew  not  that  her  singular  love- 
liness was  a  source  of  almost  universal 
admiration. 

She  beckoned  to  a  youth  among  the 
prisoners,  a  smooth-faced  German 
about  18  years  of  age,  and  presented  to 
him  the  pumpkin  with  infinite  delicacy 
and  grace.  As  she  did  it,  the  excla- 
mation, "Peobrecito,"  was  heard  gently 
falling  from  her  lips  in  tones  of 
heartfelt  sympathy.  The  fairest 
flowers  are  often  found  in  dark  ob- 
scurity "Full  many  a  gem  of  purest 
ray  serene  the  dark,  unfathomed  caves 
of  ocean  bear/'  The  mud-wall  cottage 
may  contain  a  mother  like  that  of 
George  Washington. 

I  trust  my  readers  will  not  doubt  my 
sincerity  when  I  refer  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  as  a  reliable  testimony  re- 
lating to  this  beautiful  "senorita"  of 
Albroquerque,  in  New  Mexico,  with 
a  pumpkin  on  her  head.  The  editor 
says:  "The  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw 
was  selling  woolen  stockings  at  twen- 
ty-five cents  a  pair,  at  Holmes'  Hole, 
in  Massachusetts;  her  twin  sister  in 
beauty  was  standing  in  her  bare  feet 
upon  a  mud-wall  fence  in  the  town 
of  Albroquerque,  New  Mexico,  with  a 
pumpkin  on  her  head." 

There  are  faces  we  meet  in  our  jour- 
ney through  life  surprisingly  beauti- 
ful, faces  that  leave  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  beholders,  and  here  was  one 
of  them.    Among  the  crowds  of  beauty 
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her  image  would  stand  out  in  bold  re- 
lief. Not  one  of  those  who  saw  her 
on  that  day  we  passed  through  Al- 
broquerque  will  ever  regret  or  forget 
seeing  her. 

From  this  memorable  town  our 
march  was  through  a  succession  of  cul- 
tivated grounds  and  extensive  pas- 
tures, until  we  reached  a  rancho  called 
Los  Placeres.  The  prisoners  had 
nothing  to  eat,  and  complaint  was 
made  to  Salazar  of  this  fact.  He 
pointed  to  the  grass  where  his  horses 
and  mules  were  quietly  feeding,  and 
said :  "The  grazing  is  fine."  Because 
some  of  the  prisoners  to  whom  the 
women  had  given  some  few  ears  of 
hard  corn  began  to  bite  it  from  the 
ear  and  eat  it  in  its  raw  state  from 
the  cob,  he  gratified  his  native  spleen 
by  calling  them  dogs,  wolves,  hogs, 
and  other  epithets. 

By  sunrise  the  next  morning  the 
march  was  resumed  and  continued 
under  pressure  until  late  in  the  even- 
ing. An  encampment  was  selected  at 
the  little  town  called  Valencia.  One 
pint  of  unbolted  flour  was  issued  to 
each  prisoner  to  do  with  as  best  he 
could.  The  women  in  many  instances 
took  from  our  prisoners  their  small 
quantity  of  flour  to  their  homes  and 
baked  it  into  bread,  and  hurriedly 
brought  it  back  to  the  famishing  men. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  no  in- 
stance did  a  single  woman  fail  to  bring 
the  bread  made  out  of  the  rations  of 
flour,  but  most  of  the  men  were  so 
very  tired  and  so  completely  exhausted 
from  severe  travel  and  loss  of  sleep 
that  they  cared  little  about  the  flour, 
especially  as  cooking  accommodations 
were  so  meager. 

The  prisoners  were  driven  into  a 
sheep  cot  for  safekeeping.  On  one 
side  of  the  inclosure  the  buildings  in 
the  backgrounds  directly  joined  this 
sheep  cot.     The  houses  were  all  flat 


topped,  as  is  universally  the  case 
throughout  Mexico,  and  the  top  of 
every  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cot 
was  covered  with  women  looking 
down  on  this  set  of  "Texicanos"  as 
the  wonder  of  their  lives.  Buchanan 
had  just  spread  down  his  blanket  for 
himself  and  two  bedfellows  when  his 
attention  was  directed  to  a  woman  who 
was  directly  over  him  on  the  house- 
top. She  inquired  if  he  would  accept 
something  to  eat ;  an  invitation  so  gen- 
erous and  kind  was  willingly  accepted. 
She  immediately  dropped  into  his 
hands,  from  her  lofty  position,  a  part 
of  the  leg  of  a  young  kid  ready  cooked. 
It  was  divided  into  three  shares,  one 
for  each  bedmate.  A  poor  man, 
named  Earnest,  from  Wilson  County, 
Tennessee,  sat  on  the  ground  di- 
rectly before  his  three  more  fortunate 
companions.  His  eyes  were  fastened  on 
them  with  an  eager  desire  to  obtain  the 
remaining  bone  after  they  had  stripped 
it  of  its  scanty  flesh.  He  actually  said : 
"Boys,  give  me  the  bone  when  you  are 
done  eating  the  meat  off  it."  They  re- 
plied: "Earnest,  we  are  as  near  death 
for  want  of  food  as  you  possibly  can 
be,  and  as  charity  begins  at  home,  we 
decide  not  to  part  with  the  bone." 

Poor  Earnest  immediately  laid  down 
on  his  blanket  without  a  murmur.  In 
the  morning  when  the  order  was  given 
to  march,  Earnest  lay  dead  at  the  feet 
of  his  three  comrades  of  whom  he  had 
begged  the  bone  of  the  kid  some  few 
hours  before.  As  an  evidence  that  he 
had  not  escaped,  his  ears  were  cut  off 
and  his  body  was  thrown  into  a  ditch 
near  the  roadside,  and  his  friends  were 
not  allowed  to  bury  him. 

At  the  little  town  where  Earnest 
died  there  was  an  American  gentle- 
man camping  with  his  teamsters,  who 
were  moving  some  machinery  from  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  the  city  of 
Monterey;     but    the    "genial,     kind- 
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hearted"  Salazar  refused  to  allow  his 
men  to  speak  to  or  hold  any  commu- 
nication with  the  prisoners. 

The  next  morning  the  prisoners 
were  carefully  counted,  recounted,  and 
put  to  march  at  an  early  hour.  About 
three  o'clock  the  day  after  meeting  the 
men  with  the  machinery,  an  order  was 
issued  that  all  prisoners,  without  dis- 
tinction, who  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  command,  should  be  shot. 

One  of  the  prisoners  was  Mr.  John 
McAlister,  a  native  citizen  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  a  near  kinsman  to  the 
well-known  family  of  the  same  name 
now  residing  in  Nashville,  one  of 
whom  is  now  occupying  the  honorable 
position  of  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
at  Nashville.  John  McAlister,  in 
early  youth  had  his  ankle  broken,  and 
always  afterwards  had  trouble  with  it 
on  account  of  an  improper  setting  of 
the  broken  bones.  Severe  marching 
caused  swelling  and  inflammation  and 
prevented  him  from  keeping  up  on  the 
march.  He  and  some  others  who  were 
sick  were  allowed  to  enter  a  Mexican 
cart  that  was  kindly  furnished  by  the 
alcalde  of  Valencia  and  especially 
improvised  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick 
and  lame ;  but  before  the  command  had 
gone  two  hours  this  rude  cart  broke 
down.  McAlister  hobbled  along  until 
about  three  o'clock  p.m.,  when  his  leg 
gave  him  such  pain  that  he  was  fully 
satisfied  that  he  would  give  out  en- 
tirely, and  as  a  final  result  would  be 
shot.  Salazar  rode  up  to  him  and  or- 
dered him  to  march  on  and  overtake 
the  foremost  of  the  main  command, 
which  was  fully  a  half  mile  ahead. 
McAlister  told  him  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  proceed  on  foot. 
Salazar  drew  his  sword  and  in  a  stern, 
abrupt  manner  ordered  him  to  hurry 
up.  At  this  moment  some  of  his  guard 
passed  leading  some  half  dozen  mules. 
Upon  either  of  these  McAlister  could 
have  ridden,  if  permitted  by  Salazar. 


The  poor  doomed  man  pointed  to  his 
swollen  leg  and  declared  himself  un- 
able to  walk.  Salazar  assumed  to  be 
fearfully  angry  at  this,  and  pointing  to 
the  men  in  front  ordered  him  to  hurry 
on  and  overtake  them. 

"Forward,  or  I  will  shoot  you  on 
the  spot,"  exclaimed  the  fiend  in  a 
fit  of  frenzy. 

McAlister  threw  off  his  blanket  and 
exposed  his  naked  breast  and  said: 
"Then  shoot,  and  be  damned!  The 
quicker  the  better." 

Salazar  raised  his  pistol  and  fired. 
Thus  the  brave  and  chivalrous  Mc- 
Alister fell  to  the  earth  a  corpse.  His 
ears  were  cut  off,  and  his  shirt,  pants, 
and  shoes  were  stripped  from  his  per- 
son and  his  body  was  thrown  by  the 
wayside  to  be  devoured  by  wolves. 

When  this  tragedy  happened,  Buch- 
anan was  within  sixty  steps  of  the  vic- 
tim, having  just  given  him  a  last  drop 
of  water.  The  thought  of  this  tragic 
event  at  this  distant  moment  sends  a 
thrill  of  horror  and  sympathy  and  ten- 
der regard  for  poor  John  McAlister. 
What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  un- 
armed, wornout,  exhausted,  footsore, 
half-starved  companions  of  John  Mc- 
Alister in  the  hands  of  a  tyrannical, 
bloodthirsty  brute,  whose  guilt  in 
wickedness  can  only  be  excelled  by 
that  of  the  traitor,  Judas  Iscariot. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  policy  of  Salazar 
to  hurry  the  prisoners  forward  in  such 
haste  as  to  break  down  their  physical 
nature,  and  then  to  murder  them  on  a 
pretense  of  their  delaying  the  progress 
of  the  march. 

Had  the  guard  been  well  mounted, 
or  even  well  armed,  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  ammunition,  an  endeavor  to 
revolt,  to  recover  liberty,  and  to  trust 
in  their  own  skill  for  a  triumphant 
escape  from  Mexican  thralldom  would 
have  been  made.  This  scheme  was  dis- 
cussed and  the  plan  of  procedure  de- 
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termined  on,  while  waiting  only  to  find 
out  the  true  condition  of  the  army  sup- 
plies in  the  possession  of  the  Mexican 
guard  and  to  discover  more  thor- 
oughly the  difficulties  in  passing  the 
mountains  which  lay  along  the  safest 
route  to  Texas.  By  moving  down  the 
Rio  Grande,  avoiding  El  Paso,  and 
entering  Texas  opposite  Monterey,  it 
was  considered  that  the  best  and  most 
available  route  and  the  one  affording 
more  facilities  for  escape,  if  attacked 
by  a  superior  force,  would  be  secured. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  command 
halted  for  the  night  at  a  place  called 
Cassa-Colorado,  or  Red  House,  a 
hacienda  owned  by  a  Mexican  named 
Chavez.  This  hacienda  was  a  trading 
post,  and  consisted  of  a  collection  of 
houses  near  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  of  cottonwood  trees. 
The  cottonwood  was  the  principal 
growth  seen  from  the  time  the  com- 
mand struck  the  Rio  Grande  to  this 
place.  Out  of  this  cottonwood  tim- 
ber is  made  all  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments used  in  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  carts  and  all  vehicles  for  transpor- 
tation. The  timber  was  very  scarce 
and  much  appreciated.  The  houses 
and  fences  are  generally  made  of 
"adobes,"  a  species  of  sun-dried  brick, 
much  larger  than  our  common-sized 
American  brick,  eighteen  inches  long, 
twelve  wide,  and  four  thick. 

The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  of 
a  width  varying  from  one  to  five  miles, 
or  perhaps  more.  It  is  bordered  on 
either  side  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
which  are  generally  destitute  of  vege- 
tation. Almost  everything  that  grows 
in  the  temperate  zone  might  be  raised 
in  this  fertile  valley ;  corn,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, beans,  all  kinds  of  melons  grow 
to  perfection. 

The  march  was  now  continued  three 
days  without  any  incident  demanding 
especial  notice.  The  village  called 
Cocarro  was  the  last  settlement  that 


was  passed  before  reaching  El  Paso,  a 
distance  from  Albroquerque  of  two 
hundred  miles. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  im- 
provised cart  with  McAlister  was  a 
man  who  went  by  the  "sobriquet"  of 
"Stijmp,"  whose  real  name  was  Sam 
Woods.  He  was  a  heavy-set,  short 
man,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  an 
old  stump  of  a  tree  in  an  Arkansas 
clearing.  In  the  morning  before  start- 
ing on  the  journey  "Stump"  declared 
that  he  could  not  walk  a  mile  if  it  was 
to  save  his  own  dear  life,  and  so  very 
positive  was  he  upon  this  point  that  a 
place  was  provided  for  him  in  the  cart 
with  McAlister  and  others.  When  the 
cart  broke  down,  "Stump,"  of  course, 
was  thrown  upon  his  own  responsibil- 
ity and  depended  alone  on  his  pedes- 
trian skill  for  the  preservation  of  his 
life.  He  was  hobbling  along  when 
Salazar  wickedly  shot  down  McAlis- 
ter by  his  side.  "Stump"  was  unable 
to  walk,  to  all  appearances;  his  feet 
were  sore,  his  knees  were  stiff,  and 
every  bone,  sinew,  and  nerve  in  his 
body  was  taxed  by  hardships  to  their 
full  tension.  He  was  the  very  picture 
of  frightful  despair ;  but  no  sooner  did 
he  see  McAlister  fall  dead  than  he  felt 
certain  that  he,  too,  would  meet  a 
similar  fate  unless  he  put  his  recupera- 
tive energies  into  immediate  action. 
"Stump"  straightened  up  and  in  dou- 
ble-quick time  started  for  the  mark 
of  the  high  prize  of  his  earthly  calling 
at  a  pace  that  would  have  attracted 
the  most  skilled  pedestrian.  Poor  old 
"Stump"  went  by  first  one  and  then 
another  of  his  friends,  and  never 
abated  his  strides  until  he  was  in  the 
lead  of  the  whole  party  of  prisoners, 
a  position  which  he  pertinaciously  kept 
through  the  remainder  of  the  day — 
and,  in  fact,  during  the  entire  march 
under  the  demon  Salazar.  When  the 
cart  first  started  in  the  morning, 
"Stump"  "could  not"  walk  a  mile ;  he 
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did,  however,  afterwards,  walk  some 
eighteen  hundred  miles  and  without 
flagging. 

The  day  following  we  passed  a  long 
train  of  wagons  belonging  to  Mr.  Ma- 
goffin, of  Chihuahua,  whose  drivers 
were  all  our  native  countrymen — 
healthy,  sunburned,  stout-looking  men. 
Salazar  gave  orders,  with  threaten- 
ings,  not  to  allow  the  exchange  of 
words  between  these  wagoners  and  the 
prisoners  at  the  peril  of  life. 

About  sundown  the  command 
reached  the  village  of  Joya.  Here  our 
men  were  allowed  to  sleep  under  shel- 
ter for  the  night  in  two  or  three  old. 
abandoned  rooms.  A  fandango  was 
gotten  up  during  the  evening  in  the 
village,  and  some  three  or  four  of  the 
prisoners  managed,  through  a  young 
Mexican  priest,  to  attend  this  dance. 
Among  this  number  were  Major 
Thomas  Howard,  George  Van  Ness, 
Captain  Hudson,  and  Archa  Fitzgerald. 
Here  they  met  several  American  gen- 
tlemen that  we  had  passed  during  the 
day,  who  belonged  to  Magoffin's  party, 
whose  encampment  was  in  the  skirt  of 
a  cottonwood  grove  joining  the  town. 
Salazar  also  was  at  the  fandango, 
and  during  the  evening  he  became 
much  intoxicated.  While  under  the 
influence  of  whisky  he  became  inso- 
lent and  overbearing  toward  some  of 
the  drivers  belonging  to  Magoffin's 
wagon  train.  These  drivers  were  well 
provided  with  bowie  knives  and  pis- 
tols, for  they  thought  that  they  might 
possibly  meet  with  some  of  the  Mexi- 
can soldiers  who  were  guards  over  the 
Texans.  No  sooner  had  Salazar  com- 
menced his  insolence  with  these 
drivers  than  he  was  driven,  even  with 


kicks,  from  the  room;  the  cowardly 
wretch  not  daring  even  to  open  his 
mouth  after  the  weapons  of  the  wagon- 
ers were  drawn. 

Next  morning  an  early  start  was  or- 
dered, to  enable  us  to  reach  by  mid- 
day a  small  village  called  Parrid,  situ- 
ated on  the  immediate  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  In  the  plaza  we  remained 
the  balance  of  the  day  and  night. 
Here  we  received  one  pint  of  meal 
each  as  a  day's  ration,  which  was  soon 
manipulated  into  a  hasty  mush  and 
devoured  with  avidity. 

The  following  morning,  after  a 
short  walk,  we  were  brought  to. the 
Rio  Grande,  where  it  was  some  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  wide.  The 
water  was  cold,  and  from  three  to 
four  feet  deep,  which  we  were  obliged 
to  wade.  When  we  had  once  safely 
crossed,  then  for  the  first  time  we 
would  be  in  the  territory  of  Mexico. 
I  say  for  the  first  time,  because  Texas 
claimed  to  the  Rio  Grande,  having 
bought  that  ownership  with  the  blood 
of  Bowie,  Travis,  Fannin,  and  Crock- 
ett, and  a  host  of  departed  kindred 
spirits  undaunted  in  purpose  and  filled 
with  a  love  of  their  country's  cause. 

An  hour's  brisk  march  along  the 
brink  of  this  historic  river  brought  us 
to  the  town  of  Socorro,  which  was  the 
last  town  to  be  passed  before  reaching 
E!  Paso  on  the  28th  day  of  October, 
1841.  The  prisoners  joyfully  looked 
forward  to  the  hour  when  they  would 
be  allowed  to  sever  their  connection 
with  Colonel  Dalmatio  Salazar  and 
Governor  Manuel  Armijo,  the  stern 
dictator  of  New  Mexico. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  leafy  month  of  June  appears 
to  have  been  pre-empted  by  the 
poets.  It  is  then  that  they  flourish,  if 
at  all.  Throughout  the  spring  months 
they  make  preparations  and  do  pre- 
liminary work  for  the  coming  of  their 
own  month.  In  the  spring  their  in- 
spiration slowly  rises  like  sap  in  the 
trees  until  June,  when  it  appears  trans- 
formed into  full  leaf  and  fruit.  Then, 
to  change  the  figure,  the  flood  of 
verses  is  at  its  height,  sweeping  far 
inland  across  the  editorial  shores  and 
increasing  in  volume  until  the  man  be- 
hind the  desk  fain  would  flee  to  the 
hills  and  to  the  rocky  fastnesses  of 
earth.  He  would  decamp  in  the.  silent 
night  to  some  land  under  the  starry 
sky  where  the  poets  are  not,  and  where 
the  magazine  editor  is  at  rest — but  he 
cannot.  The  June  poets  are  every- 
where, and  the  editor  has  no  rest. 
Duty  bids  him  battle  with  the  tide; 
therefore,  like  good  Dame  Partington, 
he  stands  with  ineffectual  broom  at  his 
doors  and  vainly  tries  to  sweep  back 
the  waters  that  encroach  upon  his 
house  and  upon  his  office.  There  is  no 
stopping  the  flow.  The  poets,  particu- 
larly the  young  poets,  must  have  their 
say. 

Who  could  not  write  poetry  in 
June?  Who  could  withstand  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  South  wind  in  the  tree- 
tops,  the  fleecy  clouds  in  the  soft  sum- 
mer blue,  the  hill-tops  wreathed  in 
fairy  mist,  the  call  of  birds  and  the 
dew-dripping  meadows  of  a  June 
morning?  Not  the  young  man  with 
life's  warm  current  pulsating  through 
his  vigorous  frame;  not  the  young 
woman  weaving  threads  of  love  and 
building  fanciful  castles  of  happiness. 

(504) 


Nor  perchance  can  the  old  at  times  re- 
sist the  pleadings  of  June  when  it  comes 
a  bright  spot  in  the  winter  of  their 
lives.  In  a  spirit  of  love  and  praise 
they  one  and  all  turn  to  poetry  as  an 
outlet  for  the  pent  emotions  of  the 
heart.  It  is  wrong  to  laugh  with  the 
jester's  laugh,  or  to  smile  with  the 
cynic's  smile,  at  the  poetic  endeavors  of 
the  June-touched  throng.  It  is  natural, 
it  is  right,  that  poetic  souls  should  seek 
pleasure  in  writing  poetry.  Only 
editors  have  the  privilege  of  laughing 
at  their  failures,  and  editors  are 
usually  too  wearied  with  the  battle 
with  manuscripts  to  laugh  at  any- 
thing. 

IT  is  well  enough  to  feel  the  poetic 
spirit  and  at  times  to  endeavor  to 
give  expression  to  this  poetic  fancy, 
but  the  young  man,  or  woman,  who 
imagines  himself,  or  herself,  a  poet, 
should  reflect  long  and  earnestly  upon 
his  or  her  qualifications  and  equip- 
ment for  the  poetic  office.  Writing 
for  publication,  and  with  the  view  of 
fame  and  remuneration,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  writing  for  one's 
self  or  one's  friends.  Many  a  yellow 
manuscript  cherished  in  some  private 
cabinet  could  hardly  bear  the  strain  of 
white  paper  and  printer's  ink,  to  say 
nothing  of  critical  editors  and  a  more 
critical  public.  If  the  lines  tied  per- 
chance with  a  bit  of  ribbon  are  doing 
good  where  they  lie,  there  let  them  lie. 
The  youth  who  aspires  to  fill  maga- 
zine pages,  or  newspaper  columns, 
has  much  to  learn.  He  should  read 
and  study  great  poetry  and  the  lives 
of  great  poets,  before  daring  to  ven- 
ture upon  the  sea  alone.    Then  if  he 
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does  not  feel  the  necessity  of  guidance, 
if  he  does  not  realize  his  own  feeble 
powers  and  his  own  limitations,  there 
is  no  hope  for  him.  He  is  doomed  to 
experience  the  wrath  of  editors,  the 
sharp  words  of  cold  critics,  and  the 
life  of  a  wretched  poetaster.  If,  how- 
ever, he  recognizes  his  own  power, 
rates  himself  in  the  proper  scale,  and 
feels  that  there  is  the  probability  of 
growth  within  him,  let  him  devote 
himself  to  study  of  man  and  nature. 

With  no  thought  of  publishing  to- 
day or  tomorrow,  but  only  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  development  and  per- 
fection of  his  art  let  him  toil  through 
the  months  and  the  years,  not  for- 
getting to  live  the  poefe  life,  which 
consists  in  seeing  the  beauty  in  the 
world,  in  loving  God  and  man,  and  in 
standing  for  the  high  ideal  of  truth 
and  right ;  and  then  at  last  he  may  find 
a  beautiful  means  of  expression  of 
beautiful  thoughts. 

Suppose  the  hosts  of  verse  writers 
now  struggling  for  the  doubtful  honor 
of  publication  in  ephemeral  journals 
and  magazines,  should  ask  themselves 
the  questions  so  beautifully  put  in  the 
following  lines  from  the  late  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard : 

How  arc  songs  begot  and  bred? 
How  do  golden  measures  flow? 
From  the  heart,  or  from  the  head? 
Happy  Poet,  let  me  know. 

Tell  me  first  how  folded  flowers 
Bud  and  bloom  in  vernal  bowers ; 
How  the  south  wind  shapes  its  tune, 
The  harper,  he,  of  June. 

None  may  answer,  none  may  know, 
Winds  and  flowers  come  and  go, 
And  the  self-same  canons  bind 
Nature  and  the  Poet's  mind. 

Could  they  answer  with  the  same 
delicacy  of  expression;  the  same 
beauty  of  imagination,  the  same  lyric 
skill?    Not  one  in  a  hundred.     Most 


of  them  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
poetry.  When  they  have  written  a  set 
of  lines  which  appear  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  laws  of  versification 
they  think  that  their  task  is  done.  In 
reality  they  have  offered  us  only  the 
form  without  the  substance.  Large 
imagination,  poetic  fancy,  musical 
lines,  warmth,  glow,  color,  refinement, 
delicate  shades  of  expression,  all  are 
lacking,  and  in  consequence  there  is 
no  poetry. 

Depth  of  feeling,  the  first  essential 
of  a  poet,  may  also  be  illustrated  from 
Stoddard's  lines.  What  could  be 
tenderer  and  more  delicate  than 
"Adsum,"  written  on  the  death  of 
Thackeray  in  1863.  He  speaks  of  the 
great,  kindly  hearted  man,  who  of  all 
his  time  knew  the  most  of  men,  fol- 
lowing the  angel  of  death : 

Into  the  night  they  went, 

At  morning,  side  by  side, 
They  gained  the  sacred  Place 

Where  the  greatest  Dead  abide. 
Where  grand  old  Homer  sits 

In  godlike  state  benign; 
Where  broods  in  endless  thought 

The  awful  Florentine; 
Where  sweet  Cervantes  walks, 

A  smile  on  his  grave  face; 
Where  gossips  quaint  Montaigne, 

The  wisest  of  his  race; 
Where  Goethe  looks  through  all 

With  that  calm  eye  of  his; 
Where — little  seen  but  Light — 

The  only  Shakespeare  is! 
When  the  new  spirit  came, 
They  asked  him,  drawing  near, 
"Art  thou  "become  like  us?" 

He  answered,  "I  am  here." 

It  is  hardly  probable,  as  some 
gloomy  souls  would  believe,  that  the 
day  of  poetry  is  past.  So  long  as  the 
world  is  beautiful,  and  so  long  as  men 
and  women  have  hearts,  there  will  be 
poetry,  but  there  is  a  deal  of  stuff 
ground  out  in  the  name  of  poetry  that 
would  justify  the  most  pessimistic 
forebodings  and  prophecies. 
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RECENT  writer  in  The  Acad- 
emy has  called  attention  to  the 
multitude  of  novels  now  being  thrown 
upon  the  book  market,  and  has  pointed 
put  the  reason  for  their  worthlessness. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  see  and  to  wonder 
at  the  steady  stream  that  pours  from 
the  presses  of  this  country  and  Eng- 
land, but  it  is  a  more  difficult  matter 
to  explain  the  ultimate  failure  of  many 
novels  that  are  widely  read,  and  often 
indiscriminately  praised  for  a  season. 
The  writer  in  The  Academy  calls  at- 
tention to  a  simple  truth  which  will 
go  far  towards  explaining  the  failure 
or  death  of  most  works  of  fiction.  It 
is  that  so  many  novelists  go  to  books 
instead  of  going  to  life  for  their  in- 
spiration. If  men  and  women  would 
wait  until  they  had  a  message  for  the 
world,  or  at  least  until  they  felt  a 
mighty  impulse  in  the  direction  of  an 
art  creation,  they  would  reach  the 
world  with  greater  ease.  The  posses- 
sion of  valuable  knowledge  which  the 
world  would  like  to  hear,  or  which  it 
ought  to  hear,  is  sufficient  justification 
for  the  writing  of  a  book.  These 
things,  and  these  things  alone,  furnish 
the  ground-work  of  successful  fiction 
as  well  as  of  books  that  are  not  fiction. 
If  the  man  who  contemplates  writ- 
ing a  book  would  ponder  these  words 
of  Ruskin,  he  might  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  world  is  not  in  need 
of  a  literary  contribution  from  his  pen. 
The  author  of  "Kings'  Treasuries," 
one  of  the  lectures  in  "Sesame  and 
Lilies,"  says: 

•  "A  book  is  written  because  the  au- 
thor has  something  to  say  which  he 
perceives  to  be  true  and  useful,  or 
helpfully  beautiful.  So  far  as  he 
knows,  no  one  has  yet  said  it;  so  far 


as  he  knows,  no  one  else  can  say  it. 
He  is  bound  to  say  it,  clearly  and 
melodiously  if  he  may;  clearly  at  all 
events.  In  the  sum  of  his  life  he  finds 
this  to  be  the  thing,  or  group  of  things, 
manifest  to  him — this,  the  piece  of 
true  knowledge,  or  sight,  which  his 
share  of  sunshine  and  earth  has  per- 
mitted him  to  seize.  He  would  fain 
set  it  down  forever;  engrave  it  on 
rock,  if  he  could,  saying,  This  is  the 
best  of  me;  for  the  rest,  I  ate,  and 
drank,  and  slept,  loved  and  hated,  like 
another ;  my  life  was  as  the  vapor,  and 
is  not;  but  this  I  saw  and  knew;  this, 
if  anything  of  mine,  is  worth  your 
memory/  " 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  true 
literature  is  written.  If  modern 
novelists  were  imbued  with  such  a 
spirit  there  would  be  fewer  novels. 
What  might  be  lost  in  quantity  would 
be  gained  in  quality,  although  there  is 
no  necessity  of  railing  at  the  number 
of  novels  issued.  Something  new  must 
always  be  written.  The  world  of 
thought  cannot  live  quietly  forever 
upon  the  works  of  ancient  masters, 
however  great  they  may  be,  and  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare  are  enough  for 
any  man's  library.  There  must  be 
continued  effort  and  continued  striv- 
ing after  the  new ;  if  not,  there  will  be 
stagnation  which  even  daily  recourse 
to  Hamlet  and  Job  will  not  refresh 
and  purify.  Let  us  have  new  works 
and  new  writers,  but  let  the  new  writ- 
ers be  sure  that  they  have  something 
new  to  say — that  is,  something  old  in 
a  new  form — before  they  risk  the  criti- 
cism of  the  world,  and  before  they 
add  another  drop  to  the  sea  of  froth 
by  which  we  are  now  almost  sur- 
rounded. 
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UNITED  STATES. 
Barnard.  ' 

There  will  be  several  new  features 
in  the  department  of  philosophy  at 
Barnard  College  next  year.  Dr.  Adam 
Leroy  Jones  will  conduct  there  the 
history  of  philosophy,  which  has  for- 
merly been  given  only  at  Columbia. 
Courses  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant ;  in 
British  philosophy  from  Locke  to  Her- 
bert Spencer ;  and  in  the  post-Kantian 
idealists,  will  be  given  under  the  titles 
of  Philosophy  3,  4,  and  20.  Logic  and 
scientific  method  will  be  offered  as  a 
half-year  course,  continuous  with  a 
second  half-year  course  in  ethics. 

Bryn  Mawr. 

Bryn  Mawr  College  announces  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Benjamin  L.  Mil- 
ler as  associate  in  geology.  Dr.  F. 
Bascom,  the  well-known  geologist, 
who  organized  the  department,  has  so 
far  carried  on  the  work  alone,  but  it 
has  now  grown  quite  beyond  the  pos- 
sibilities of  one  person.  Laboratory 
work  and  field  work  are  carried  on 
constantly,  and  as  the  classes  grow 
larger  two  professors  are  not  too  many 
in  the  department.  Dr.  Miller  took 
his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  in  1897.  He  then  filled  the 
professorship  of  biology  and  geology 
at  Pennsylvania  College  for  three 
years.  After  that  he  became  assistant 
in  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 
When  he  had  carried  that  work  for 
one  year,  he  was  made  fellow  in 
geology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
For  two  years  he  held  the  fellowship 
and  went  on  with  the  United  States 
work.  In  February  he  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Johns  Hopkins. 


In  addition  to  taking  part  of  the 
minor  and  major  work,  Dr.  Miller 
will  give  a  free  elective  course  in 
meteorology  and  oceanography,  two 
hours  a  week.  In  connection  with  this 
it  is  probable  that  a  station  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  will  be 
established  at  the  College,  thus  en- 
abling the  students  to  do  practical 
work. 

Announcement  is  also  made  of  the 
extension  of  the  courses  in  English 
enunciation  and  pronunciation.  Last 
year  work  in  this  was  made  part  of  the 
required  English,  it  being  given  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Arthur  King,  of  London. 
Next  year  Mr.  King  will  continue  this 
required  work,  and  will  give  besides 
two  courses  in  reading.  The  first,  a 
one  hour  course  in  the  General  Read- 
ing of  Prose  Authors,  will  be  open  to 
those  who  have  had  the  general  work 
this  year.  The  second,  Reading  of 
Shakespeare,  is  a  free  elective  of  one 
hour.  In  this  special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  those  students 
who  intend  to  teach  English  literature. 

Dr.  Scott,  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics, will  give  a  new  free  elective  course 
of  one  hour  on  Fundamental  The- 
orems of  Algebra  and  Geometry.  This 
will  be  of  especial  value  to  those  who 
intend  to  teach  elementary  mathemat- 
ics. 

University  of  California. 

It  is  thought  that  the  attendance  at 
the  summer  school  will  be  larger  than 
ever  before.  It  was  830  last  year,  the 
largest  summer  session  attendance  in 
America. 

It  is  evident  that  California  is  going 
to  be  a  great  headquarters  for  summer 
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work,  perhaps  for  climatic  reasons, 
and  the  preparations  for  students  at 
this  time  are  annually  on  a  larger 
scale.  This  year  the  courses  in  educa- 
tion and  literature  will  be  especially 
strong  and  numerous ;  but  courses  will 
be  given  in  twenty-four  different  de- 
partments, including  languages,  phi- 
losophy, science,  technics,  and  physi- 
cal culture.  Among  the  members  of 
the  faculty  from  other  institutions  will 
be  Professor  Palmer,  of  Harvard,  in 
ethics;  Professor  Angell,  of  Chicago, 
in  psychology;  Professor  Monroe,  of 
Columbia,  in  educational  method; 
Professor  Hart,  of  Harvard,  in  his- 
tory; Professor  Bennett,  of  Cornell, 
in  Latin;  Professor  Carpenter,  of 
Columbia,  and  Professor  Herrick,  of 
Chicago,  in  English;  Professor  Pal- 
ache,  of  Harvard,  in  mineralogy ;  Pro- 
fessor Bourland,  of  Western  Reserve, 
in  French;  and  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot, 
forester  of  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Department,  in  forestry.  The 
session  lasts  for  six  weeks,  beginning 
on  June  25,  and  will  engage  sixty-one 
instructors. 

Columbia. 

Fifty  post-graduate  students,  in- 
cluding five  women,  are  preparing  to 
take  the  examinations  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

The  editors  of  the  Spectator  are  ar- 
ranging to  issue  a  special  number  to 
commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  birth- 
day of  the  paper. 

Cornell. 

Circulars  have  just  been  issued  an- 
nouncing the  regular  summer  session 
from  July  6  until  August  16.  Approx- 
imately one  hundred  courses  are 
offered  by  some  twenty  departments. 
The  primary  aim  of  these  courses  is 
advanced  instruction,  often  more  or 
less    technical    or    professional,    for 


teachers  in  preparatory  schools.  To 
many,  however,  undergraduates  are 
also  admitted.  Besides  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  instructing  staff,  the  sum- 
mer school  faculty  includes:  Prof.  A. 
P.  Brigham,  geology,  Colgate  Univer- 
sity; Prof.  C.  A.  McMurry,  geogra- 
phy, Illinois  Normal  School;  Prof.  J. 
C.  Rolfe,  Latin,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Prof.  William  McDonald, 
American  history,  Brown  University; 
Prof.  A.  B.  Faust,  German,  Wesleyan 
University;  Prof.  C.  W.  L.  Filkins, 
mechanics,  Colorado  School  of  Mines ; 
and  Prof.  C.  N.  Cole,  Latin,  Oberlin 
College. 

The  campus  filtration  plant,  having 
a  capacity  of  500,000  gallons  a  day,  is 
now  complete.  It  remains  only  to 
make  a  few  connections  before  water 
is  put  in  the  mains.  This  secures  pure 
water  for  all  university  buildings. 

Dartmouth. 

The  New  Hampshire  legislature  has 
voted  $20,000  a  year  for  two  years  to 
Dartmouth  College. 

This  appropriation,  though  the  larg- 
est which  the  State  has  as  yet  awarded 
Dartmouth,  is  yet  in  accord  with  the 
general  legislative  policy  which  recog- 
nizes the  responsibility  of  the  State  to 
the  institution  which  educates  its  sons. 
This  policy  has  established  that  the 
State  will  give  aid  to  the  college  to  an 
amount  approximating  the  cost,  above 
any  returns,  of  the  advantages  given 
to  New  Hampshire  men.  Of  the  709 
men  now  enrolled  in  the  academic  de- 
partment of  the  college,  188  are  from 
New  Hampshire.  The  cost  of  edu- 
cating these  men  is  some  $47,000  per 
annum,  an  amount  which  leaves  a  bal- 
ance of  $27,000  unprovided  for. 

Harvard. 

Prof.  Charles  S.  Sargent,  of  the 
Arnold   Agricultural    Department   of 
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Harvard,  will  leave  about  June  I  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  ar- 
boreal condition  in  Siberia. 

Iozva  State. 

It  is  reported  that  J.  J.  Repp,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  in  the  Iowa  State 
College,  has  received  the  offer  of  a 
position  as  veterinarian  to  the  Superior 
Board  of  Health  of  Cuba,  with  head- 
quarters at  Havana,  with  a  salary  of 
$200  a  month. 

Johns  Hopkins. 

Dr.  Florence  R.  Sabin,  Assistant  in 
Anatomy  at  the  Medical  School,  has 
won  the  prize  of  $1,000  offered  two 
years  ago  by  the  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Scientific  Research  by 
Women.  Her  paper  was  on  the  origin 
of  the  lymphatic  system.  Dr.  Sabin  is 
a  graduate  of  Smith  College,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Johns 
Hopkins  in  1890.  She  held  the 
woman's  fellowship  in  anatomy  here 
for  1901-1902,  after  being  resident 
house  officer  at  the  Hopkins  Hospital 
the  previous  year.  As  assistant  in 
anatomy  Dr.  Sabin  is  the  first  woman 
to  be  appointed  an  instructor  at  the 
Medical  School. 

Dr.  Duncan  S.  Johnson,  professor 
of  botany,  and  Mr.  Forrest  Shreve, 
graduate  student  in  botany  and  zool- 
ogy, have  gone  to  Jamaica  for  special 
work.  They  will  join  Dr.  L.  M. 
Underwood,  of  Columbia,  there,  and 
will  spend  about  six  weeks  in  study. 

Massachusetts  Institute   of   Technol- 
ogy- 

The  Graduate  School  of  Engineer- 
ing Research  will  be  formally  opened 
October  7,  1903.  This  department, 
which  will  be  unique  among  American 
technical  schools,  is  to  offer  to  a  small 
number  of  advanced  students  facili- 
ties for  special  research  in  the  engi- 
neering sciences,  and  it  will  grant  the 


degree  of  doctor  of  engineering 
(Eng.D.).  As  heretofore,  the  Insti- 
tute will  present  courses  of  advanced 
study  and  research  in  pure  science — in 
mathematics,  mechanics,  chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  and  geology — lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy; but  the  new  degree  will  rather 
signalize  attainments  in  mathematics 
and  mechanics  as  applied  to  problems 
in  electricity,  sanitary  engineering, 
railroad  construction,  and  the  like.  It 
has  not  previously  been  given  in  this 
country,  except  honoris  causa,  though 
it  has  been  offered  in  Germany  ever 
since  the  Royal  School  of  Technology 
at  Charlottenburg  was  started  by  the 
Emperor  William  in  1899.  The 
Kaiser  himself  established  the  degree, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  making 
it  as  respectable  and  respected  as  the 
doctorate  of  philosophy. 

University  of  Michigan. 

The  attendance  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  for  the  current  college  year 
is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  forthcoming  calendar 
will  show  a  net  enrollment  of  3,792, 
which  is  80  greater  than  the  enroll- 
ment of  1900-01,  which  was  the  largest 
up  to  the  present  year.  During  the 
last  ten  years  the  attendance  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  one  thousand, 
and  in  the  last  fifteen  years  by  more 
than  two  thousand. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  at  their  April 
meeting  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
the  year  1903-04  to  Dr.  Herbert  S. 
Jennings,  assistant  professor  of  zool- 
ogy. Dr.  Jennings  will  spend  the  year 
at  the  International  Zoological  Station 
at  Naples,  Italy,  in  prosecuting  inves- 
tigations on  the  behavior  of  the  lower 
organisms,  continuing  researches  on 
which  he  has  been  engaged  for  some 
years.  For  the  furtherance  of  this 
work    the    Carnegie    Institution    has 
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made  a  grant  of  $1,000,  in  addition  to 
the  sum  of  $250  granted  last  fall,  to- 
gether with  the  use  for  the  year  of 
one  of  the  tables  maintained  by  the 
Institution  at  the  Naples  Zoological 
Station.  Dr.  Jennings  expects  to  leave 
for  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
session  in  August. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  be* 
tween  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Columbia  University,  whereby  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  institutions  will 
meet, in  intercollegiate  debate  March 
17,  1905,  at  New  York  City. 

Peabody  College. 

Mr.  Harvey  A.  Perterson,  of  St. 
Louis,  has  accepted  the  Chair  of  His- 
tory and  Philosophy  of  Education  in 
the  Peabody  Normal  College.  While 
his  regular  work  begins  October  1,  he 
will  be  one  of  the  instructors  of  the 
summer  session,  which  opens  June  3. 
Professor  Perterson  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  Har- 
vard, and  he  comes  here  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  authorities  of  both  in- 
stitutions. 

Smith. 

Miss  Hayden,  M.A.,  of  University 
of  Chicago,  will  succeed  Miss  North- 
way,  who  was  forced  to  leave,  on  ac- 
count of  her  health,  as  assistant  in- 
structor in  the  physics  department. 

The  college  as  a  body  voted  that  the 
council,  which  is  composed  of  the 
class  presidents  and  a  few  representa- 
tives from  each  class,  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  running  of  the  new  stu- 
dents' building,  instead  of  a  special 
committee. 

Vanderbilt. 

The  engineering  department  will 
offer  a  course  in  chemical  engineering 
next  session.  The  demand  for  chem- 
ists in  the  phosphate,  steel,  and  other 
manufacturing  interests  in  the  South 


is  very  great.  This  move  on  the  part 
of  Vanderbilt  will  go  far  towards  sup- 
plying that  demand. 

The  engineering  department  of 
Vanderbilt  has  shown  a  very  encour- 
aging development  from  its  establish- 
ment in  1879  up  to  the  present.  The 
attendance  this  year  is  one-third  larger 
than  in  any  other  previous  year.  Of 
the  fifty-two  graduates  of  this  de- 
partment, forty-six  are  engaged  in 
engineering,  or  work  closely  allied  to 
it ;  three  are  professors  of  engineering. 
Railroad  superintendents  and  division 
engineers  are  to  be  found  among  them. 

Washington  and  Lee.  # 

Washington  and  Lee  has  received 
from  a  resident  of  Chicago  a  donation 
for  the  erection  of  a  physics  and  en- 
gineering building.  Mr.  Theodore 
Link,  of  St.  Louis,  who  designed  the 
St.  Louis  Terminal  Station,  will  de- 
sign the  building.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents now  in  attendance  at  the  uni- 
versity is  greater  by  100  per  cent  than 
it  was  five  years  ago,  and  considerably 
in  advance  of  any  session  since  the 
withdrawal  of  the  immediate  influence 
of  General  Lee. 

The  Chair  of  English,  economics, 
and  modern  languages  have  been  sepa- 
rated. The  separate  departments  are 
now  as  well  organized  and  equipped 
as  any  in  the  university. 

Wellesley. 

Martha  P.  Conant,  M.A.,  Wellesley, 
J895»  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1890, 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 
Associate  Professor  Grace  E.  Cooley, 
of  the  department  of  botany,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  American  women's 
table  at  the  Zoological  Station  at 
Naples  for  the  coming  year. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  department 
of  botany,  Professor  Atkinson,  of 
Cornell    University,    will    lecture   on 
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recent  work  on  mushrooms.  Special 
lecturers  in  the  course  on  business 
methods  will  be  Mr.  Andrew  Fiske  on 
"Wills;"  Mr.  William  H.  Lincoln  on 
"Elements  of  Business  Success;"  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Burrell  on  "Banking  and 
the  Clearing  House;"  and  Mr.  W. 
Rodman  Peabody  on  "Real  Property." 
The  Treasurer  announces  the  gift 
of  another  $25,000  as  a  contribution  to 
the  $150,000  endowment  fund  which 
the  college  is  attempting  to  raise. 

Wesleyan. 

A  fossil  plant  found  in  the  Triassic 
shales  of  Connecticut  and  North  Caro- 
lina, which  proves  to  be  an  entirely 
new  genus,  has  been  named  Loperia 
Carolinensis  in  honor  of  Mr.  S.  W. 
Loper,  curator  of  the  Wesleyan 
museum.  The  plant  was  first  de- 
scribed and  named  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  S. 
Newberry  as  Loperia  simplex.  Pro- 
fessor Fountaine,  of  the  geological 
survey  discovered  the  same  fossil  in 
North  Carolina,  and  the  name  adopted 
in  the  last  United  States  Geological 
Report  is  that  of  Loperia  Carolinensis. 

The  Wesleyan  Summer  School  will 
not  be  held  the  coming  summer,  as 
Professor  Atwater  will  be  unable  to 
give  his  services,  and,  moreover,  a 
Boston  conference  of  teachers,  already 
arranged  for  the  first  half  of  July, 
would  seriously  conflict  as  it  would 
appeal  to  the  same  class  of  people  as 
the  summer  school.  The  latter  will, 
therefore,  be  omitted. 

Prof.  G.  M.  Dutcher  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  his- 
torical society  "Societe  de  THistoire 
de  la  Revolution  Francaise."  He  also 
has  a  review  "Mallet's  'Mallet  du  Pan 
and  the  French  Revolution' "  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  American  Histori- 
cal Review. 

Yale. 

The  association  of  Yale  class  secre- 
tries  has  organized  with  E.  H.  Jen- 


kins, '72,  as  President ;  E.  R.  Sargent, 
'8o  S.,  Vice  President ;  C.  H.  Sherrill, 
'89,  Secretary,  and  A.  H.  Day,  '89  S., 
Treasurer.  The  Executive  Commit- 
tee, upon  which  will  devolve  most  of 
the  important  work,  will  consist  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  and  G.  H- 
Hill,  '87,  H.  G.  Day,  '90  S.,  and  C.  S. 
Day,  '91.  Besides  plans  for  uniform 
class  statistics,  methods  have  been  dis- 
cussed for  obtaining,  through  the  Yale 
faculty,  statistics  showing  parentage 
of  Yale  students,  of  securing  the  selec- 
tion of  efficient  class  secretaries  here- 
after, and  of  urging  to  activity  ineffi- 
cient secretaries  of  classes  that  have 
already  been  graduated. 

CANADA. 
McGill  University. 

McGill  University  has  received  an- 
other donation  from  Sir  William  "Mac- 
donald,  who  has  agreed  to  endow  a 
chair  of  moral  philosophy  with  the 
sum  of  $50,000.  Prof.  Clark  Murray, 
who  recently  resigned  from  the  staff 
of  the  university,  had  the  chair  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  but  it 
has  been  decided  to  separate  the  sub- 
jects and  there  will  be  two  chairs  in- 
stead of  one.  The  appointment  of  a 
professor  has  not  yet  been  made. 

Prof.  Frank  Carter  Mills,  professor 
of  classics  in  the  faculty  of  arts  of 
McGill  University,  has  sent  in  his 
resignation  to  accept  a  post  in  Win- 
chester College,  England.  The  gov- 
ernors have  accepted  the  resignation, 
to  go  into  effect  at  the  close  of  the 
present  session. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Colby,  Kingsford  profess- 
or of  history  in  the  faculty  of  arts, 
has  been  asked  to  fill  a  similar  chair 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  where 
he  will  deliver  a  special  course  of  lec- 
tures in  history  during  the  approach- 
ing summer  months.  Dr.  Colby  has 
the  matter  under  consideration. 

The   Board   of   Governors   of   the 
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University  have  decided  that  the  fac- 
ulty of  comparative  medicine  and 
veterinary  science  at  the  University 
shall  cease  to  exist  at  the  close  of  the 
present  session.  The  reason  given  for 
this  step  is  the  impossibility  of  secur- 
ing adequate  funds  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  faculty  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  governing  staff  of  the 
University. 

Halifax  Presbyterian  College. 

Rev.  Dr.  Pollock  has  resigned  the 
principalship  of  Halifax  Presbyterian 
College.  The  board  requested  him  to 
allow  his  resignation  to  remain  in  abey- 
ance for  year.  This  Dr.  Pollock  con- 
sented to  do. 

Knox  College,  Toronto. 

The  senate  of  Knox  College  met 


recently  and  ratified  the  report  of  the 
special  committee,  recommending  the 
appointment  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Robertson, 
M.A.,  D.  Sc,  of  the  United  Free 
Church  of  North  Berwick,  Scotland, 
to  the  Chair  of  Apologetics.  Dr. 
Robertson,  graduated  from  Edinburgh 
University  in  1880. 

Queen's  University. 
Grant  Memorial  Hall  will  not  be  built 
until  next  fall,  chiefly  because  only  a 
portion  of  the  $35,000  subscribed  has 
been  paid.  The  draft  bill  separating 
this  institution  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  discussed,  and  final  action 
adjourned  for  three  weeks,  with  the 
object  of  endeavoring  to  perfect  the  * 
financial  clauses  regarding  the  division 
of  funds  between  Theological  and 
Academic  departments. 


Amateur  Sport 


BASEBALL,  the  pastime  of  a  na- 
tion, must  still  be  credited  with 
the  honor  of  occupying  the  central  po- 
sition in  the  arena  of  college  athletics 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months.  The  popularity  of  the  sport 
is  undiminished,  and  thousands  view 
the  struggles  of  the  college  teams  for 
supremacy.  The  attendance  in  the 
West  has  been  the  largest  in  history, 
and  the  populace  is  gradually  coming 
to  realize  the  fact  that  to  see  a  game 
where  every  player  makes  his  best 
efforts  as  long  as  he  stays  on  the  team, 
college,  and  not  professional,  baseball 
must  be  sought.  In  the  East  and 
South  the  growth  in  attendance  has 
not  been  so  generally  noted,  but  the 
crowds  have  turned  out  in  numbers 
fully  equal  to  those  of  the  most  en- 


couraging years  of  the  past.  The  lack 
of  growth  in  these  two  prominent  lo- 
calities with  regard  to  the  attendance 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
East  the  college  clientele  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  reaching  its  maximum, 
while  in  the  South  the  fungous-growth 
of  small  baseball  leagues  has  attracted 
a  portion  of  the  college  crowd  which 
will  not  be  long  in  returning  to  its 
first  love. 

The  East  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  brilliant  battles  already,  but  the 
interest  centers  largely  in  the  Yale- 
Harvard  games  which  are  yet  to  be 
played.  It  is  doubted  if  Yale  can  up- 
hold on  the  diamond  the  supremacy 
established  over  Harvard  on  the  grid- 
iron last  fall.  The  defeat  of  Yale  by 
Brown,  which  Harvard  had  formerly 
shut  out  by  the  score  of  5  to  o,  is 
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taken  by  those  who  have  faith  in  com- 
parative scores  to  indicate  that  the 
Crimson  will  be  unfurled  in  ascen- 
dency over  the  Blue,  but  of  all  things 
comparative  scores  are  the  most  mis- 
leading. Brown  has  been  up  before 
the  judgment  of  fans  for  erratic  play- 
ing, and  while  Harvard  has  a  team 
strong  at  the  bat  and  alert  in  the  field, 
the  season  is  early,  and  the  going  is 
young,  and  Yale  will  unquestionably 
improve  as  summer  approaches. 

Pennsylvania  won  the  May  game  in 
a  spectacular  finish  with  Princeton, 
the  teams  from  the  two  universities 
crossing  bats  for  the  first  time  since 
the  breach  of  1894.  The  game  was 
drawn  out  through  twelve  innings, 
and  Princeton  lost  by  the  scarcity  of 
pitchers.  The  Tigers  had  no  one  to 
follow  Stevens  in  the  box,  and  when 
he  gave  down  under  the  continued 
strain  of  his  sustained  efforts,  the 
Quakers  batted  out  a  victory  in  the 
twelfth  inning,  scoring  four  runs,  and 
winning  7  to  3.  Columbia's  victory 
over  Lehigh  was  expected.  West 
Point's  victory  over  Harvard  was  a 
feat  of  which  the  soldiers  may  boast, 
and  was  attributable  to  poor  batting 
at  critical  moments  by  the  Crimson. 
Clarkson  was  taken  out  before  the  con- 
clusion also,  which  doubtless  affected 
the  result.  Yale's  defeat  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  an  errorless  game  was  brilli- 
antly achieved,  but  was  not  as  decisive 
as  many  had  expected.  Brown  won 
the  game  with  Princeton,  making  the 
second  scalp  which  that  university  has 
taken  this  season  in  the  inner  circle  of 
the  big  four. 

The  negro  loomed  up  as  a  factor  in 
college  athletics  when  Georgetown 
and  Harvard  met  at  Washington, 
D.C.  Shortstop  Matthews,  a  negro, 
played  a  brilliant  game  for  Harvard, 
but  mild  demonstrations  of  displeasure 
were  manifested  when  he  appeared  on 


the  field.  Catcher  Appercous  and 
Manager  Miller,  of  Georgetown, 
withdrew.  The  result  was,  Harvard, 
3;  Georgetown,  o. 

Virginia  defeated  Davidson  8  to  1, 
a  much  more  decisive  score  than  7  to 
6,  by  which  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy  won  a  victory  onjthe  follow- 
ing day.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  administered  a  crushing  de- 
feat to  Georgetown,  the  latter  using 
three  pitchers.  Thirteen  to  4  was  the 
score.  Other  interesting  results  which 
were  the  outcome  of  May  games  are : 
Harvard  17,  Wesleyan  3 ;  Lafayette  7, 
West  Point  3 ;  Navy  9,  West  Virginia 
2. 

The  feature  of  the  college  baseball 
season  in  the  West  was  the  eleven  inn- 
ing game  between  the  University  of 
Chicago,  trained  by  the  famed  ATonzo 
A.  Stagg,  and  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity under  Coach  Horace  Butterworth. 
The  game  was  decided  by  two  extra 
innings,  and  the  score  was  9  to  8.  In 
this  game,  and  in  most  of  the  games 
West,  at  least  one  of  the  teams  has 
used  more  than  one  pitcher  to  play 
nine  innings,  which  is  not  a  favorable 
omen  in  searching  for  fit  box  material. 
The  game  was  exciting  in  the  extreme, 
and  was  witnessed  by  about  1,000  peo- 
ple. Illinois  defeated  Michigan  8  to  2, 
and  this  decisive  victory  was  due  to  a 
great  extent  to  the  batting  of  Jake 
Stahl,  who  has  distinguished  himself 
in  several  games  which  the  Hoosiers 
have  taken.  In  the  first  inning  with 
the  bases  full  he  knocked  a  home  run, 
and  the  ball  was  not  recovered  until 
he  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  bases. 
Notre  Dame  defeated  Beloit  12  to  6, 
and  in  turn  Beloit  took  Wisconsin 
into  camp  with  a  landslide  of  14  to  2. 
Nebraska  and  Purdue  fought  a  nine 
inning  duel  which  was  decided  in 
favor  of  Nebraska  n  to  10.  Indiana 
beat  Ohio  Wesleyan  8  to  4,  and  as  1 
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rule  the  games  were  fraught  with  the 
interest  which  makes  the  sport  fasci- 
nating. 

The  multitude  of  contests  which  the 
South  has  seen  detracts  nothing  from 
the  interest  in  the  series  between  Van- 
derbilt  and  Sewanee.  Four  games 
were  scheduled.  They  were  divided  be- 
tween Nashville  and  the  classic  moun- 
tain. The  two  which  were  played  in 
Nashville  were  easily  won  by  Vander- 
bilt  by  the  scores  of  9  to  1  and  18  to  5. 
Sewanee  showed  poorly  both  at  the 
bat  and  in  the  field.  The  team  was 
composed  almost  entirely  of  green 
material,  and  lacked  the  Sewanee 
spirit  so  well  known  on  every  South- 
ern athletic  field.  Vanderbilt  was 
strong  at  the  bat  and  in  fielding  and 
base  running,  but  both  games  were 
characterized  by  carelessness  and  loose 
playing  due  to  the  large  lead  of  the 
Commodores.  Only  one  hit  was  made 
off  Pitcher  Lawler  in  the  first  game, 
and  only  two  off  Love  in  the  secorfd. 
The  triumph  of  the  Gold  and  Black 
was  fittingly  celebrated  by  the  Vander- 
bilt rooters.  While  the  interest  of 
Tennessee  was  fixed  upon  the  game 
with  perfect  unanimity,  the  entire 
South  watched  with  a  large  degree  of 
suspense  for  the  result  of  the  games. 
Vanderbilt  was  weakened  by  the  loss 
of  men  who  were  in  Atlanta  at  the 
S.  I.  A.  A.  track  meet,  while  Sewanee 
had  not  shown  standard  form  at  any 
time  during  the  season.  The  most 
successful  trip  of  the  Tigers  was  the 
run  to  Knoxville,  in  which  one  game 
was  lost  and  another  won  from  Ten- 
nessee in  that  city. 

The  University  of  Nashville  was  de- 
feated by  the  mountain  lads,  but  the 
Garnet  and  Blue  has  already  dis- 
banded for  the  season.  More  was  ac- 
complished than  ever  before  in  the 
way  of  putting  baseball  on  a  perma- 
nent footing  at  Nashville's  oldest  uni- 
versity. Tennessee,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia  School  of  Technology, 


Mercer,  Emory,  and  Texas  have  had 
a  season  of  varying  success,  but  the 
teams  named  compose  probably  the 
best  line  of  talent  in  the  amateur  ranks 
of  the  South,  and  are  all  apt  exponents 
of  the  national  game.  The  most  bril- 
liant achievement  of  any  team  was 
probably  that  of  Vanderbilt,  which  had 
shown  up  poorly  on  the  road,  losing  to 
Alabama  on  the  first  trip,  but  winning 
three  straight  games  from  Georgia 
and  the  Techs.  The  latter  lost  a 
double  header  by  the  score  of  7  to  2 
and  4  to  2.  Vanderbilt  won  two  games 
in  good  style  from  the  strong  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  team. 

Clemson's  claim  to  the  champion- 
ship is  not  well  founded,  and  is  much 
in  the  nature  of  the  claim  which  the 
same  college  made  to  the  football 
championship  last  fall.  In  college 
baseball  at  the  South  there  can  be  no 
general  championship,  and  claims  to 
such  a  distinction  are  only  the  grounds 
for  endless  disputes  which  are  not  con- 
ducive of  good  feeling  between  the 
universities.  Clemson  unquestionably 
has  a  fine  team,  and  one  which  would 
show  favorably  in  a  game  with  any 
Southern  college,  but  champions  are 
decided  in  actual  contest,  and  not  on 
paper. 

TRACK  athletics  were  the  order 
of  the  day  throughout  the 
month  of  May,  and  meets  without 
number  were  held  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  country.  The  univer- 
sity meets  were  all  productive  of  ben- 
eficial results,  while  the  dual  and  tri- 
angular meets  offered  still  greater  ad- 
vantages to  the  participants.  The 
event  of  the  year  in  the  extreme  East, 
which  consisted  in  a  triangular  meet 
between  Brown  University,  Tufts  Col- 
lege, and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  failed  to  come  off,  as 
the  students  showed  so  little  interest 
in  the  games  that  the  directors  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  devote  the  time  to  the 
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meet  which  it  would  require.  This 
lapse  is  unfortunate,  as  the  East  is 
looked  upon  as  a  marker  for  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  a  few  repetitions 
of  this  circumstance  would  cause  the 
athletics  of  that  section  to  fall  into 
disrepute  in  the  West  and  South, 
which  are  steadily  gaining  ground  in 
athletic  efficiency. 

The  East  and  the  West,  broadly 
speaking,  joined  hands  in  a  track  meet 
held  on  Franklin  Field,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Yale,  Michi- 
gan, and  Pennsylvania  carried  off  the 
most  hotly  contested  events.  Al- 
though the  meet  was  interesting,  it 
developed  no  especially  brilliant  per- 
formances. Harvard  made  a  very 
poor  record,  and  if  Schick,  the  sprin- 
ter, had  not  carried  off  first  honors  in 
the  100  yard  dash,  the  Crimson  would 
have  returned  to  Cambridge  without 
a  first  place  in  the  meet.  Yale's  vic- 
tory in  the  one  mile  relay  race  was 
virtually  conceded  before  the  men 
went  on  the  field,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Blue  by  Michigan  in  the  four  mile 
relay  is  generally  thought  to  have  been 
due  to  the  eagerness  of  Trainer  Mur- 
phy to  try  out  his  new  men.  Michi- 
gan, however,  merits  all  the  glory  of 
the  victory,  which  was  won  in  a  good 
race,  well  run,  especially  by  Kellog. 
Pennsylvania  showed  fine  form  in  the 
two  mile  relay,  and  in  the  special 
events  Yale  possessed  greater  strength 
than  any  of  her  opponents.  DeWitt 
disappointed  the  Princeton  team  in  the 
hammer  throw,  which  was  won  by 
Shevlin,  of  Yale. 

The  universities  participating  in  the 
meet  were  Yale,  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
gan, Amherst,  Carlisle  Indians,  Syra- 
cuse, Virginia,  Galludet,  Rutgers, 
Bucknell,  Princeton,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  Cornell. 

The  University  of  Michigan  was 
highly  elated  over  the  showing  of  the 
team,  and  claims  to  have  overtaken 


the  vaunted  superiority  of  the  East  in 
the  matter  of  track  athletics.  The 
meet  and  its  results  were  somewhat  of 
a  disappointment,  especially  to  Har- 
vard and  Princeton,  but  the  success 
which  attended  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation for  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, under  whose  auspices  it  was 
held. 

THE  Southern  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association  held  its 
annual  meet  in  Atlanta,  May  16.  The 
following  colleges  were  represented: 
University  of  Georgia,  Vanderbilt, 
Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, University  of  Alabama,  Trinity 
(N.  C),  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, and  Clemson. 

The  meet,  which  was  a  complete 
success,  was  easily  won  by  the  Van- 
derbilt track  team  with  a  score  of  46 
points.  The  other  colleges  ranked  as 
follows:  University  of  Georgia,  25; 
University  of  Texas,  12;  Georgia 
School  of  Technology,  13;  University 
of  Tennessee,  5;  University  of  Ala- 
bama, 3;  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, 1;  Clemson,  o;  Trinity.  3. 

The  silver  trophy  cup,  presented  by 
the  Atlanta  Athletic  Club,  goes  to 
Vanderbilt  for  the  year  1903.  It  will 
become  the  permanent  property  of  the 
college  winning  the*  greatest  number 
of  points  in  three  annual  meets  of  the 
association. 

Two  Southern  Intercollegiate  Asso- 
ciation records  were  broken  in  the 
Atlanta  meet.  Parrish,  of  Texas, 
broke  the  Southern  hammer-throwing 
record,  sending  the  hammer  114  feet 
ioj^  inches.  The  previous  record  was 
no  feet  2j4  inches.  Cowan,  of 
Georgia  Technology,  broke  the  run- 
ning high  jump  record,  making  5  feet 
9  inches,  against  a  previous  mark  of 
5  feet  8  inches. 
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Following  are  the  results  in  detail : 

Final  heat  ioo-yard  dash. — Smart, 
Vanderbilt,  first;  G.  G.  Hamilton, 
Vanderbilt,  second;  Baxter,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  third.    Time,  no  2-5. 

Hammer  throw. — Parrish,  Texas, 
first;  Coile,  University  of  Georgia, 
second;  Cowan,  Technology,  third. 
Distance,  114  feet  \oy2  inches. 

220-yard  dash. — Smart,  Vanderbilt, 
first;  Baxter,  University  of  Georgia, 
second;  Black,  Vanderbilt,  third. 
Time,  123  4-5  seconds. 

120  hurdles. — Deering,  University 
of  Georgia,  first;  Anderson,  Vander- 
bilt, second;  E.  J.  Hamilton,  Vander- 
bilt, third.    Time,   :i6  3-5. 

440-yard  run. — Black,  Vanderbilt, 
first ;  Smart,  Vanderbilt,  second ;  Eng- 
land, University  of  Georgia,  third. 
Time,  155. 

Shot-put. — Marshall,  Texas,  first; 
Sibley,  Vanderbilt,  second;  Lay,  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic,  third.  Distance, 
36  feet  6  inches. 

220  hurdles. — Deering,  University 
of  Georgia,  first;  Anderson,  Vander- 
bilt, second;  E.  J.  Hamilton,  Vander- 
bilt, third.    Time,   \Tj  4-5. 

Running  high  jump. — Cowan, 
Georgia  Technology,  first;  Anderson, 
Vanderbilt,  second;  Blount,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  third.  Height,  5  feet 
9  inches. 

Half-mile  run. — Jones,  Vanderbilt, 
first;  Blackford,  Georgia  Technology, 
second;  Shuddemagen,  Texas,  third. 
Time,  2  minutes,  14  1-5  seconds. 

Running  broad  jump. — Hamilton, 
Vanderbilt,  first;  Blount,  University 
of  Georgia,  second;  Palmer,  Texas, 
third.    Distance,  20  feet  $j4  inches. 

One-mile  run. — Belton,  Tennessee, 
first;  Smith,  University  of  Alabama, 
second ;  Collier,  Georgia  Technology, 
third.  Time,  5  minutes,  6  4-5  seconds. 
After  the  running  broad  jump 
Hamilton  tried  for  a  record,  but  made 
only  20  feet  and  11  inches. 


The  pole  vault  resulted  in  a  tie  be- 
tween McConnell,  of  Georgia  Tech.; 
Perrow,  of  Trinity,  and  Bower,  of 
University  of  Georgia. 

REGATTAS  galore  are  in  antici- 
pation more  or  less  remote,  but 
few  have  been  rowed  up  to  date,  and 
most  of  the  big  events  will  not  come 
off  until  nearer  the  end  of  the  collegi- 
ate year.  Interest  centers,  of  course, 
in  the  big  race  at  Poughkeepsie,  which 
will  call  out  the  best  men  in  the  great 
universities.  The  two  most  interest- 
ing regattas  in  immediate  prospect  are 
the  Memorial  Day  Regatta,  which  will 
be  held  on  Lake  Cayuga  by  Harvard, 
Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  and  Cornell, 
and  the  regatta  which  will  be  rowed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Columbia 
University  Rowing  Club  in  celebration 
of  the  opening  of  its  new  boat  house. 
This  event  will  be  well  contested  by  a 
number  of  teams  which  have  been  in- 
vited to  take  part  on  the  gala  occasion. 
Harvard  and  Yale  have  excellent 
material.  Ned  Hanlon,  the  Columbia 
coach,  expresses  great  confidence  in 
his  first  eight,  and  is  willing  to  stake 
his  reputation  on  the  showing  which 
they  will  make  at  Poughkeepsie.  The 
feeling  at  Cornell  is  much  more  cheer- 
ful than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
Courtney,  the  wizard  of  the  oar,  has 
succeeded  in  eliminating  the  weaklings 
from  among  the  oarsmen  of  the 
Ithacans.  Annapolis  defeated  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  only  race  yet  rowed 
this  spring,  but  refused  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  referee,  as  the  shell  of 
their  visitors  filled  and  swamped  half 
a  mile  from  the  finish,  with  the  Navy 
eight  half  a  length  ahead.  The  race 
will  be  rowed  over  on  a  later  day* 
when  the  Quakers  will  not  be  handi- 
capped by  a  rough  sea  to  which  they 
are  unused. 
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Diamonds 

Gold  Jewelry,  Watches 

Sterling  Silverware 

Libbey  Cut  Glass 

Rookwood  Pottery 

Tiffany  Favrile  Glass 

Catalogue  upon  request 

B.  H.  Stief  Jewelry 
Company,     Nashviiu 


Why 

Risk  your  own  good  humor, 
and  that  of  every  member  of 
your  family,  by  placing  on  your 
table  bread  made  from  inferior 
flour?  There  is  a  certain  sat- 
isfaction in  using  the  best.  This 
can   be  done  only   by   using 


LEONTE 


yy 


HIGHEST    GRADE    PATENT 

FLOUR 

AT  YOUR  GROCER'S 


M*no  factored  by 

LIBERTY  MILLS 

Nashville,  Teas. 
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&he  OLYMPIAN 

Magazine 

Contents  for  June,  1903 

Cover  Drawing By  W.  C.  Clen  Dening 

Dona  Catalina — Frontispiece Sara  Ward  Conley 

Old  Tales  Retold— Sam  Davis  Octavia  Zollicoffer  Bond 

Illustrated  from  photographs 

Daughters  of  Two  Cities Albert  R.  Carman 

Illustrated  from  photographs 

The  Man  from  Maui Joseph  A.  Altsheler 

Illustrated  by  Robert  Dickey 

The  Negro  Problem John  /.  Vertrees 

To  Nicholas  II.  (Poem) Tom  /.  Williams 

John  Chinaman  in  Victoria Agnes  Deans  Cameron 

Illustrated  from  Photographs 

A  Memory  (Poem) Sara  Beaumont  Kennedy 

A  Belated  Post Herbert  Arthur  Briggs 

Illustrated  by  John  Edwin  Jackson 

The  Rhymes  (Poem) Robert  Loveman 

Midnight  Sun Anne  Rankin  Osborne 

Illlustrated  by  W.  Brantley  Smith 

The  Old  School Martin  Mercillian  Post 

Illustrated  by  John  Edwin  Jackson. 

With  The  Prince  of  Adventurers  (Serial) Edward  S.  VanZile 

Illustrated  by  Sara  Ward  Conley 

My  Garden  (Poem) Morris  Buckner 

To  Santa  Fe  in  '41 From  manuscript  of  H.  R.  Buchanan 

Drift  of  Things  (Editorial) Theodore  H.  Brewer 

Among  the  Universities  and  Colleges. 

Amateur  Sport Haynes  McFadden 

Advertisements. 
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The  Olympian  is  published  monthly.     Subscription,  $1  a 

year ;  10  cents  a  number.      Manuscripts  sent  for  inspection 

must  be  accompanied  by  postage  to  insure  return. 

*  *  * 

&f>e  OLYMPIAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

NASHVILLE.  T£NN. 
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The  OLYMPIAN 
:  for  JULY,  i  903  : 


HE  second  volume  of  The  Olym- 
pian will  open  with  the  July  num- 
ber. During  the  six  months  that 
follow,  the  magazine  will  contain 
many  features  of  great  interest. 
There  will  be  a  decided  improvement  over 
the  first  volume,  which  was  so  well  received 
by  the  press  and  the  reading  public. 

The  first  article  in  the  July  OLYMPIAN  will 
be  "The  Disaster  at  Frank,  Alta,"  by  Edith 
Stevenson  Rutherford.  It  contains  a  graphic 
description  of  the  fearful  catastrophe  in  which 
eighty-three  lives  were  blotted  out  of  exist- 
ence by  the  sliding  of  a  gigantic  rock  down 
the  side  of  Turtle  Mountain.  A  ma9S  of 
rock,  hundreds  of  feet  high,  and  two  miles 
long,  completely  destroyed  the  little  village 
in  Canada.  The  article  will  be  handsomely 
illustrated  from  photographs  of  the  town  of 
Frank,  Turtle  Mountain,  the  surrounding 
country,  and  various  views  of  the  slide. 
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Sara  Beaumont  Kennedy  has  written  a 
charming  story  for  the  July  OLYMPIAN. 
"Master  Martin's  Second  Wooing,"  writ- 
ten in  excellent  style,  is  filled  with  delicate 
hurhor.  Like  all  of  Mrs.  Kennedy's  work, 
it  is  artistic  as  well  as  entertaining. 

"  Life  in  Old  Mexico,"  an  excellently  illus- 
trated article,  written  by  Elizabeth  Visere 
McGary,  author  of  "An  American  Girl  in 
Mexico, "  one  of  the  brightest  of  books  of 
travel,  will  be  a  feature  of  the  next  OLYM- 
PIAN. 

"A  Corner  in  Chromos,"  a  strong,  humor- 
ous story,  relating  the  experiences  of  a  Yan- 
kee seaman  with  a  Chinese  mandarin,  will 
appear  in  the  July  number. 

There  will  be  published  in  the  July  and 
August  numbers  many  excellent  stories, 
articles  and  poems.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  "Prince  Kailulino,"  by  Joseph 
Altsheler ;  "For  a  Dream's  Sake,"  by  Leigh 
Gordon  Giltner;  "In  Historic  By-Paths," 
by  Will  T.  Hale ;  "  Dynamite,"  by  J.  Hol- 
land Wright  and  Elizabeth  Fry  Page ;  "The 
Cat  and  the  Man,"  by  Eva  Williams  Malone; 
and  "Ballad  of  Lady  Yoland,"  by  Garnet 
Noel  Wiley. 
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Press 

Comment 

on 

Success 

of 

The 

Olympian 


Press  Comment 


NEW  YORK  WORLD.— The  Olympian  has  the 
best  authors  and  artists. 

NASHVILLE  BANNER.— The  Olympian  gives 
evidence  of  an  enterprise  in  its  management,  and  an 
ability  in  its  editorship  that  means  success. 

MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL -APPEAL.— The 
Olympian  is  steadily  making  its  way  to  the  front. 

CHICAGO  DAILYJJEWS— A  decidedly  pleas- 
ing magazine.        „  "T^r  i 

CHARLESTON  >EWS  AND  COURIER.— The 
Olympian  is  fast  winning* its  way  to  a  front  place  among 
the  Southern  periodicals  of' the  day. 

NEW  ORLEANS  PICAYUNE.— The  Olympian 
shows  great  improvement  in^  every  way.  There  is  more 
variety  and'interest  in  the  subjects  and  better  showing 
in  the  large  number  of  illustrations. 

BUFFALO  SUNDAY  NEWS.— The  Olympian 
is  rich  in  short  stories  of  interest. 

NASHVILLE  AMERICAN— It  bears  promise  of 
finding  a  permanent  lodging-place  in  the  public  mind. 

LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL.— A  maga- 
zine of  fine  appearance. 

NASHVILLE  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE.— 
The  (April)  Olympian  is  a  good  example  of  the  high 
ideal  that  the  magazine  has  set  for  itself. 

LEXINGTON  HERALD.— The  sterling  Quality 
of  its  contents  is  enhanced  by  typographical  excellence. 

HOUSTON  POST.— The  Olympian  deserves  to 
rank  well  with  the  popular  priced  monthlies. 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  (N.  Y.).-The 
Olympian  was  established  several  months  ago  on  the 
lines  of  the  big  New  York  magazines  and  has  met  with 
more  than  usual  success. 
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"  THE  IDEAL  COLLEGE  HOME  OP  THE  SOUTH  " 

BELMONT  COLLEGE, 

NashTllle,  Tennesste 
MISS  HOOD,  MISS  HERON.  Principals  I 

Suburban  and  city  life  combined.  Electric  cars  to  north  entrance.  Attractions  of 
park  persuade  to  outdoor  exercise.  Students  enjoy  free  range  among  flowers  and  shrub- 
bery. Magnificent  conservatories,  Gymnasium,  Bowling  Alley,  Tennis,  Basket  Ball 
and  Golf.     Phenomenal  health  record. 

Eight  schools  in  the  hands  of  skilled  specialists.  Schools  of  Music,  Art,  and  Elo- 
cution employ  methods  of  best  conservatories  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Diplomas  con- 
ferred by  schools.  Comparatively  limited  number  secures  individuality  of  instruction  and 
training.  Select  patronage,  elevating  and  ennobling  influences.  Environment  and 
associations  develop  the  aesthetic  nature. 

Lecture  courses  studiously  selected.  Best  lectures,  concerts,  recitals,  etc.,  in  city, 
liberally  patronized.  Students  of  the  School  of  Science  have  working  laboratory  and 
make  practical  investigation  of  public  works.  Free  access  to  city  libraries.  Visits  to 
works  of  art.     Annual  American  or  European  trips  to  those  desiring  them. 

Christian,  but  strictly  non-sectarian.  Students  attend  church  of  choice  in  city. 
Spiritual  growth  carefully  fostered.  Ministers  of  different  denominations  instruct  students 
or  their  charge.  Carefully  conducted  Bible  courses.  Send  for  handsomely  illustrated 
blue  and  bronze  catalogue,  and  other  college  literature. 


Better  than 
paying  big  rent 


Get  a  home  in  the  Southwest— in  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Texas— thousands  of  acres  along  the  Cotton  Belt  Route  at 
$2,  $5,  $10  an  acre,  farm  land,  grazing  land,  timber  land, 
orchard  and  truck  land— easiest  place  in  the  United  States 
to  make  a  living  and  live  the  best—strawberries  in  April, 
peaches  in  June,  tomatoes  in  November— two  and  three 
crops  off  the  same  ground.  Write  for  our  descriptive  litera- 
ture and  let  us  help  you  find  a  home.  Half  rates  first  and 
third  Tuesdays  of  each  month  from  St.  Louis,  Thebes,  Cairo 
and  Memphis. 

W.  0.  ADAMS,  TraTelinf  Pats.  Atent.  E.W.LaBEAUME.  Gen.  Past.  {Tkt.Atft. 
211  N.  Cherry  St..  NASHVILLE  JENN.       211  Equitable  Bid*..  ST.  LOUIS.  HO. 
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FLOUR 
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MADE  BY  THE 


Cumberland  Mills 

NASHVILLE 

is  not  only  the  favorite  at  home,  but  is  equally  valued  and  as  largely 
used  throughout  the  entire  South.  Call  for  the  Flour  branded 


"Canopy 


It  is  full  weight  I*  f1  ^|  f-|  /"\rVI  T 

Nothing  better  can  be  had 


|  We  Sell  Good  Books  |       f» 


And  Our 
Prices 
Are  Right 


Send 

us  a 

Trial 

Order 


\X/*E  keep  in  stock  the  best  books  of  all  the  publishers, 
*  *  and  are  able* to  supply  those  we  do  not  keep,  very 
promptly.  We  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing  books  for 
public  and  private  libraries.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  two  large  catalogues  of  books  if  you  will  write  us. 

Pub.  House  M.  E.  Church 

======  SOUTH  ===== 

BIGHAM  &  SMITH,  Agents,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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Brandon  Printing  Co. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


STATIONERY-EVERYTHING  USED  in  an  OFFICE 
AAA  OFFICE  FURNITURE  of  EVEBY  KIND  AAA 
AAA  LITHOGRAPHING— BLACK  OB  COLOBS  AAA 
AAAA  ENGBAVING  BY  ALL  PBOCESSES  AAAA 


As  well  equipped  for  the  better  class  of  Printing  as  any  boose  in  America;  much 
better  class  of  work  done  by  them  than  by  any  other  honse  in  the  Sooth  4L4L4L4L4L4L 


^z 
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Do  YOU  take  A 
enough  exercise  • 

Bicycle  riding  is  the  ideal  exercise, 
combining  benefit  with  pleasure. 
New  ideas  and  new  improvements 
make  the  1903  bicycle  the  ideal  ve- 
hicle.    We  handle 

National,  Gendron, 
Yale,  Pierce, 
Columbia,  Crescent, 
Rambler. 

PRICES: 

$13.25  to  $95.00 

Let  us  figure  with  you. 

DUNCAN  B.  DOBBIS, 

103  N.  SPRUCE  ST.. 
26  ARCADE.  NASHVILLE.  TCNN. 


Generalities 
are  not 
Convincing 

The 

absolute 
WOITH 
of  the 

FOX 

Typewriter 

is  what  makes  it  pre-eminent 

COMPARE  the  touch  of  "  THE  FOX  "  with 
other  machines. 

COMPARE  the  adjustable  typebar  hanger,  in- 
suring perfect  alignment  always,  with  others. 

COMPARE  the  automatic  ribbon  movement, 
the  speed  escapement,  the  ball  bearing  carriage, 
the  key  dip,  the  line  lock. 

Comparison  beside  any  other  typewriter  will 
show  why  so  many  large  users  are  displacing 
all  other  typewriters  with  ••  The  Pox ; "  the  reason 
is  evident,  the  Fox  is  a  superior  machine.  We 
want  you  to  examine  the  Fox.  Our  free  trial 
plan  enables  any  responsible  firm  or  person  to 
try  it  for  ten  days.  Let  us  send  a  machine  to  you 
for  comparison  and  trial.  Catalogue  on  request. 

FOX  TVPEWRITER  CO,  Ltd.  SJfsMdi 


The  JX 

Confederate 

Veteran 


a  monthly  publication  of  forty-eight  pages 
is  the  expression  in  faithful  language  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Confederate 
War;  the  causes  which  led  up  to  it,  its 
engagements,  its  martyr  heroes,  its  noble 
survivors.  The  author  of  "  Stringtown 
on  the  Pike  "  has  said  of  it :  "The  Con- 
federate Veteran  tells  the  story  of  the  war: 
is  teaching  the  lesson  of  good  will  to  all 
men  and  bringing  the  people  of  the  North 
and  South  together  in  a  way  which  could 
not  be  otherwise  achieved.' *  The  Con- 
federate Veteran  has  celebrated  its  tenth 
birthday,  and  it  has  averaged  during  the 
last  four  years  a  circulation  exceeding 
20,000.  Low  rate  offered  for  acceptable 
advertising.  Subscription  price,  $1.00 
per  year.  Ten  cents  per  copy.  Address, 
Confederate  Veteran,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


A  A  A  A  *  A  A 


Reliable 
Merchandise 

At  the  Lowest 

Possible 

Prices 

NASHVILLE,,  TENN. 
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Some 

Interesting 

Facts 

About 

The 

Olympian 


It  is  cheap  only  in  price. 

It  is  a  literary  magazine.  It  is  not  filled 
with  sensational  articles,  nor  with  trash. 

It  is  the  only  high-class  illustrated 
magazine  published  in  the  South. 

It  is  clean,  bright,  and  attractive. 

It  is  the  only  magazine  in  the  country 
that  sets  before  the  general  reading  pub- 
lic the  educational  news  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  only  magazine  in  the  country 
that  covers  the  amateur  athletics  of  every 
section  of  the  United  States.  It  devotes 
space  to  all,  and  is  fair  to  all. 

It  is  not  sectional ;  its  editorial  utter- 
ances on  the  topics  of  the  day  are  impar- 
tial and  unprejudiced. 

Its  contributors  are  numbered  among 
the  best  known  magazine  writers  of  the 
United  States. 
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AT  YOUR  HARDWARE  DEALER'S 


The  "G.  P."  Gate  Latch 

Perfectly  Self-Adjusting.    Absolutely  Hog  and  Cattle  Proof 
It  Slides  as  the  Gate  Sags.     Never  Fails  to  Catch 


The  Town   Cow*  and  the  Old  Sows  Have  Mel  Their  Match  in  the  "  G.  P."  Latch 


IT  IS 
UNIQUE 


IT  IS 
COMPLETE 


Our  Motto:    "From  Hell  Gate  to  the  Golden  Gate  the   'G.  P.'    Latch  Should 

Be  On  Every  Gate." 

OVER  ONE    HUNDRED   THOUSAND    SOLD 

G.   P.   LATCH   CO.,   Manufacturers 

V-  VANDERBILT    BUILDING,  NASHVILLE,  TENN.  _jr-+J 
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Vanderbilt 

University 


^ 


DM  Students  4  W  Teachers  A  17  Boildlo(9,  Valoe  S75M0* 


FhT  University  offers  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  the  following  seven 
departments: 

I.  The  Academic,  embracing  Classical,  Scientific,  and  Postgraduate 
courses,  and  leading  to  the  usual  literary  degrees. 

II.  The  Engineering,  embracing  courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Mining 
and  Electrical  Engineering  and  Metallurgy,  and  leading  to  corresponding 
degrees. 

III.  The  Bibucai,,  embracing  the  English  and  Classical  courses,  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.D. 

IV.  The  Law,  covering  two  years,  and  leading  to  degree  of  LJv.B. 

V.  The  Dent  ax,  covering  three  years  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  S. 

VI.  The  Medicaid,  covering  four  years  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.  D. 

VII.  The  Pharmaceutical,  covering  two  years  andj  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Ph.C. 

Expenses. — The  total  expenses  for  nine  months  need  not  exceed  $300. 
Kissam  Hall,  a  handsome  and  commodious  dormitory  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  students  in  all  departments,  has  recently  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$135,000. 

Athletics. — A  well  equipped  gymnasium  is  open  to  all  students.  Ten- 
nis courts  and  a  magnificent  athletic  field  are  located  on  the  campus. 

Fellowships.— Ten  scholastic  I  fellowships,  yielding  $200  each,  are 
awarded  annually  in  the  Academic  Department  to  college  graduates. 

Send  for  catalogue,  stating  department  in  which  you  are  interested. 


WILS  WILLIAMS,  Secretary,    NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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The  M 
Attention 

of  the  reading  world  is  called 
to  the  excellence  of  The 
Olympian  as  a  literary  mag- 
azine. The  attention  of  the 
business  world  is  called  to  the 
excellence  of  The  Olympian 
as  an  advertising  medium. 


Address 

OLYMPIAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


OLYMPIA 


If  you  intend  to  go  West,  correspond  with 
Jno. W.Pau lett,  Nashville.Tenn.,  concerning 
OLYMPIA,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. A  great  many  people  are  going  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  this  year,  and  there  are 
many  reasons  why  OLYMPIA  should  be 
chosen  as  a  place  of  residence.  Read  what 
the  great  financier,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
says  of  OLYMPIA.  You  will  see  that  he 
places  it  only  second  in  importance  to  New 
York.  Mr.  Morgan  recently  said  while  ad- 
dressing the  presiding  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Convention  at  San  Francisco:  "  If  I 
were  to  be  bishop,  I  would  rather  be  bishop 
of  OLYMPIA  than  of  any  other  district  in 
America  with  the  exception  of  New  York. 
We  should  pick  out  the  best  men  we  hare 
to  take  charge  of  OLYMPIA,  for  it  will  be 
a  district  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  my 
judgment  this  Western  Washington  will, 
in  a  very  few  years,  be  the  foremost  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi.'* 


Three 

Rare 

Clubbing 


FOR  EVERYBODY 


The 


Thrice—week  New  York  World  and  The  Olympian 

A  Great  Paper.  A  Bright  Magazine. 


TO  NCW  SUBSCRIBERS 
RIQULAR  PRICK     .      . 


$1.20  A  YSAR 
S2.0O  A  YEAR 


FOR  HOME  FOLKS 


The 


Naehvuie  Weekly  American  and  The  Olympian 

TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS       .       .       tl.00  A  YEAR. 
REGULAR  PRICE $1.00  A  YEAR. 


Oilers 

yj  y  y 


FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

The  Epworth  Era  and  The  Olympian 

The  Era  la  the  organ  of  the  Epworth  League,  M.  E.  Church,  South. 
Well  edited,  well  illustrated.  Full  of  bright  reading  on  varied  topiee. 
Published  weekly. 


TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 
REGULAR  PRICE       .       . 


$1.00  A  YEAR. 
$2.00  A  YEAR. 


Address,  THE  OLYMPIAN,  Nashville,  Tens.    •  Sample  copies,  10  Oeata 
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EDGAR  JONES.  PHEKDINT-             fc  H.  ROBINSON.  ViCK  PUSS, 
WATK.INS   CWOCKCTT,  C4«HI«H. 

Capital  paid  in  SI 00,1)00.00     Surplus $50,000,00 

We  make   a 
Special  Feature 
of  savings  ac- 
counts, M  and 
pay  3  Per  Cent 
interest  on  time 
deposits.   M  M 

Transacts 

A  general  banking  business* 
•         Sells  exchange  on  all  the 
m^0        leading  foreign  cities. 

Careful  attention  given  to 
1             all  collections. 

Send  Your  Deposits  by  MaiL 

Union  Bank  4  Trust  Co. 

NASHVILLE,    TENNESSEE 

If  YOU  WANT  IT 

Quick,  Right 
.Cheap  <& 


GO  TO  . 


1 


|  Marshall  4  Bruce 


Company 'Nashville 


WHAT? 


Ik 


Printing 

Blank  Books 

Office  Supplies 

Stationery 


VtfrtatTWMyariu 


smmmmmmmnmimmmnifc 

1  TYPEWRITERS 

USERS    CAN    EASILY  ^ 

SEE  how  convenient.  -*m 

45  inches  lon^  -* 

43.  inches  high.       ^^ 

30  inches  deep-  — « 

Fits  any  machine,  ^g 

Speciatl-W*  ^S 

pay  atl  freight  when  ^* 
cash  accompanies,  ~^m 
order.  May  be  re-  ~^ 
ay^  turned  if  not  satisfactory.  M^F  Order  to-day.  ^5 
5E  The  MYERS  GO.,  Xasftrille,  Tenn,  ^3 

j^,"  ElT«Lll>iED     FOUHTttt*    ¥[*••  ~^ 

tflUUlUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUlUE? 


S0ULE  COLLEGE 

MURFREE3BORO,  TENN. 
MIm  V.  O.  Wardlaw,  A.M. ,  President 

Reopens  September,  1903,  under 

same  administration  and  same  high  stand- 
ards that  have  produced  its  present  great 
prosperity. 
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New  Passenger  Route 


Harriman 


Route 


Via 


Tennessee  Central  R.R. 


TO 


ALL  POINTS  EAST 

THE  SHORTEST  AND  QUICKEST  ROUTE 


:TO= 


@ 


Richmond,  Washington,  New  York 
and  all  other  Eastern  Cities 

SHORTEST.  MOST  DIRECT  AND  COMFORTABLE  ROUTE 

to  all  Interior  Eastern  Summer  Resorts  and  Atlan- 
tic Coast  Watering  Places.  Equipment  all  New 
and  Models  of  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Trains  all 
Vestibuled  and  Lighted  with  Pintsch  Gas.  Mag- 
nificent Through  Sleeping  Car  Service,     a     a 

You  will  make  no  mistake  in  traveling-via  the  SUNRISE 
ROUTE  on  your  trip  East. 

E.  H.  HINTON, 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Traffic  Manager. 
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